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PREFACE. 


In  publishing  this  volume,  the  authors  beg  leave  to  accompany 
it  with  a  few  introductory  remarks. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  advance  the  cause  of  Biblical 
Literature,  principally  by  placing  within  the  reach  of  students 
some  treatises,  which  are  not  now  readily  accessible.  At  the 
present  time,  this  department  of  theological  science  is  receiving  a 
thorough  investigation.  Scholars,  celebrated  for  the  accuracy 
and  the  extent  of  their  erudition,  are  devoting  their  talents  to  the 
illustration  of  the  Bible,  by  cultivating  a  fundamental  acquaintance 
with  its  languages,  and  with  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge  con- 
nected with  it,  and  by  applying  to  the  subject  all  the  light,  afford- 
ed by  historical  research  and  philosophical  investigation.  In  our 
own  country,  there  is  an  increasing  interest  in  Sacred  Literature  ; 
and  the  Clergy  of  all  denominations  are  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  searching  the  Scriptures,  in  order  to  as- 
certain and  defend  the  fundamental  truths  of  revelation.  Our 
Seminaries  of  theology  are  directing  the  attention  of  their  stu- 
dents, to  the  careful  study  of  the  Bible  in  its  Original  Languages,, 
and  supplying  them  with  aids,  to  prosecute  this  study  with  suc- 
cess. In  England,  several  of  our  critical  works  have  been  re- 
printed ;  a  few  productions  of  continental  scholars  have  been 
translated ;  and  some  original  publications  have  been  added  U> 
•be  sacred  treasurv. 
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But  of  all  those  who  apply  their  learninglo  the  explanation  of 
the  Scriptures,  not  only  the  largest  number,  but  we  must  say,  the 
clearest  in  arrangement,  and  the  most  satisfactory  in  collecting 
knowledge,  are  to  be  found  among  the  German  writers.  We  are 
well  aware,  that  there  is  a  prejudice  in  some  minds,  against  Ger- 
man divinity  and  philology  in  general,  arising  from  that  looseness 
of  interpretation,  which  has  characterized  the  modern  neological 
school.  We  would  by  no  means  vindicate  their  views  ;  but  it  is 
unreasonable  to  condemn  the  whole,  for  the  errors  of  a  part  only, 
even  if  that  part  should  be  considerable.  And  it  is  possible,  that 
the  works  of  many,  even  of  that  part,  may  contain  much,  that  is 
of  great  interest  and  value.  Is  it  wise,  then,  to  forego  the  ad- 
vantage, to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  these  authors,  because 
some  of  their  sentiments  are  loose  and  untenable  ?  It  is  the  part 
of  prudence,  to  use  them  with  the  proper  caution ;  for  we  may 
guard  against  their  errors,  and  avail  ourselves  of  the  ample  fund 
of  learning,  which  they  are  ready  to  pour  out  before  us. 

With  these  views,  we  offer  the  following  Essays  to  the  student 
of  Sacred  Literature,  and  to  the  intelligent  Christian,  who  is  in- 
terested in  whatever  extends  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  With 
one  exception,  they  are  selected  from  the  works  of  able  German 
scholars  of  the  last  half  century. 

The  biographical  sketch  of  such  a  man  as  Bochart  will  be 
read,  we  think,  with  interest,  by  all  who  appreciate  his  vast 
literary  labors*  and  regard  his  productions  as  a  storehouse  of 
learning  almost  inexhaustible.  Michaelis  deserves  an  honorable 
place,  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  have  a  due  regard  to  criticism  ; 
and  his  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Syriac  Language,  to  which. 
as  a  favourite  subject,  he  paid  more  than  ordinary  attention,  may 
excite  the  student  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  by  an 
acquaintance  with  this  easy  cognate  dialect.  Eichhorn  and 
Gesenius,  the  former  of  whom  has  not  been  dead  two  years,  and 
the  latter  is  still  living,  are  too  celebrated,  to  require  a  particular 
notice.  The  Treatise  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
generally  allowed*to  be  among  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  ever 
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written  ;  and  the  History  of  the  Iin3rpretation  of  Isaiah  is  evi. 
dently  the  work  of  a  writer,  well  acquainted  with  interpreta- 
tion, and  able  to  form  a  judgment  for  himself,  in  all  cases  of  dif- 
ficulty. These  two  learned  men,  ir  is  well  known,  exhibit  inade- 
quate views  of  revelation,  although  it  is  but  seldom,  hat,  in  the 
treatises  contained  in  this  volume,  any  very  objectionable  features 
are  to.be  traced.  Where  this  is  the  case,  however,  the  translators 
have  either  added  notes,  or  wholly  omitted  the  objectionable  pas- 
sages. The  reader  is  informed  of  such  omissions,  and  of  the  ex- 
tent of  them  ;  but  they  are,  in  general,  only  a  few  lines.  With 
the  exception  of  such,  the  whole  of  the  author's  matter  is,  in  every 
case,  given  in  the  translation. 

Storr  and  Tittmann  are  both  decidedly  orthodox.  The 
former  is  already  favourably  known  among  us,  by  his  Treatise  on 
the  Historic  Sense,  which  was  translated  and  published  by  Pro- 
fessor Gibbs,  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Yale  College,  and 
by  his  Biblical  Theology,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Professor 
Schmucker,  of  the  German  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at 
Gettysburg.  The  author  took  a  firm  stand  against  the  accommo- 
dating system,  as  maintained  by  Semler  and  his  followers  ;  and 
as  a  learned  defender  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  he 
arrested  the  progress  of  naturalism,  by  the  salutary  influence  of 
his  able  writings.  His  treatises  unite  the  results  of  a  vigorous 
discrimination,  and  of  an  enlarged  view  of  scripture  truth.  He 
seems  to  bring  together  all  that  the  Scriptures  contain,  on  the 
subjects  which  he  is  investigating  ;  so  that  the  parallel  or  colla- 
teral  texts  are  either  referred  to,  or  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
In  this  respect,  he  is  superior  to  any  author  with  whose  works 
we  are  acquainted.  Tittmann  is  eminent,  in  the  same  honorable 
rank  with  Storr.  Orthodox  in  his  views  of  divine  truth,  careful 
in  his  investigations,  and  judicious  in  his  conclusions,  by  his 
Treatise  on  Gnosticism  he  has  furnished  us  with  valuable  infor- 
mation and  sound  criticism.  i 

Great  care  has  been  taken,  to  make  the  translations  accurate, 
and  we  trust,  that  we  have  not  often  failed  in  this  respect,  but. 
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that  we  have  presented  the  meaning  of  our  authors,  in  clear  and 
intelligible  English. 

We  hope  that  our  efforts,  to  advance  the  cause  of  Biblical 
Literature,  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  intelligent ;  and 
especially,  of  our  brethren  of  the  Clergy,  who  are  aware  of  the 
importance  of  an  enlightened  study  of  the  Bible.  This  must  be 
regarded  the  foundation  of  all  Christian  Theology.  If  our  expec- 
tation should  not  be  disappointed,  we  intend,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  to  proceed  in  our  undertaking,  and  to  publish  a  volume  from 
time  to  time,  as  our  other  studies  and  avocations  may  allow  us  to 
prepare  appropriate  materials. 

New-York,  September  25th,  1829. 
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Under  the  name  of  Introduction  to  the  Bible  is  to  be  un- 
derstood a  species  of  learning,  which  has  been  fundamentally 
cultivated  within  a  century,  and  in  its  present  form  principally 
by  the  Protestant  divines  of  Germany  ;  and  which  is  devoted 
to  a  critical  examination  and  discussion  of  the  historical  rela- 
tions of  the  individual  books,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  collec- 
tion ;  and  therefore  the  epithets  of  historical  and  critical  are 
often  applied  to  it.  Consequently  it  gives  on  the  particular 
books  discussions  respecting  their  authors  and  times  of  com- 
position, genuineness  and  integrity,  contents,  spirit  and  plan ; 
and  also,  as  the  subject  requires  it,  respecting  the  original 
language,  its  earliest  history,  and  so  forth ;  and  further,  in 
general  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Bible-collection  or  Canon, 
its  original  language  and  versions,  the  history  of  the  original 
text,  and  other  matters  of  this  kind. 

It  divides  itself  therefore  into  two  parts,  general  and  parti- 
cular. It  has  been  correctly  observed,  that  this  branch  of 
learning  still  require?  to  be  more  accurately  defined  and  limit- 
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ed ;  that  in  particular  it  often  encroaches  on  the  province  of 
criticism  and  hermeneutics :  and  certainly  the  latest  authors 
are  still  too  discursive,  especially  in  taking  up  their  materials 
for  the  general  introduction  ;  and  in  fact,  the  older  writers, 
(and  the  modern  among  the  English,)  have  even  brought 
together  those  branches  of  learning  which  are  subsidiary  to 
interpretation,  as  sacred  history,  antiquities,  geography,  and 
so  forth.  It  will  not  therefore  be  inconsistent  with  my  present 
purpose,  to  attempt  at  least  to  mark  out  this  limitation  ;  and. 
in  doing  so,  I  shall  principally  keep  in  view  the  general  in. 
traduction,  because  the  boundaries  of  the  particular  are  more 
accurately  settled. 

The  leading  features  are  the  same,  both  with  respect  to 
ihe  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  it  may  even  in  many 
particular  points  be  of  use  to  treat  the  general  part  of  both  in 
connexion.  Of  this  I  would  suggest  the  following  fourfold 
division : 

1.  History  of  the  cultivation  and  literature  of  the  Hebrew 
people  in  general,  under  which  section  might  be  digested 
the  accounts  of  their  language,  (comprehending  the  various 
fundamental  tongues,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Hellenistic,  with  the 
history  and  character  of  each,)  and  also  of  their  writing,  (com- 
prising the  earliest  formations  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  writ- 
ing.) 

2.  History  of  the  canon,  or  of  the  collection,  arrangement, 
and  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  books. 

3.  History  of  the  original  text,  the  various  fates  and  changes 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  and  of  the  means  of  improving 
it,  (Criticism.)  Here  the  authors  of  introductory  works  ap- 
pear to  have  been  principally  in  doubt  respecting  the  extent 
of  the  points  which  they  ought  to  discuss.  The  following 
principle  will  probably  be  found  to  mark  a  correct  and  proper 
division.  The  criticism  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  di- 
vides itself  into  two  parts,  historical  and  didactic.  The  first  of 
these  pursues  the  history  of  the  text,  discovers  its  changes, 
shows  the  critical  labours  which  have  been  expended  on  it, 
and  the  documents  in  which  the  text  has  been  handed  down  ■; 
namely,  immediate,  (as  manuscripts,)  and  mediate,  (as  anrient 
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versions:)  The  second  communicates  the  rules  according  to 
which  the  critic  must  avail  himself  of  these  helps,  in  order  to 
recover  the  original  text  with  as  much  probability  as  possible. 
The  historical  part  of  this  must  now  necessarily  be  compre- 
hended under  the  learning  which  is  comprised  in  an  introduc- 
tion ;  but  the  didactic,  which  contains  merely  an  application  of 
the  general  rules  of  criticism  to  the  materials  here  sketched  out, 
must,  by  a  strict  limitation,  be  properly  excluded,  (as  in  Eich- 
horn,)  and  preserved  for  criticism,  as  it  is  a  science  of  a  parti- 
cular kind,  or  at  least  be  handled  with  great  brevity,  (as  in 
De  Wette.)     This  is  also  the  case, 

4.  In  the  Acrmenew^ca/partofthegenemlintroduction,  which 
is  required  to  exhibit  the  aids  for  understanding  the  Bible,  and 
directions  for  the  use  of  them ;  and  which  many  authors  of  in- 
troductory works,  as  Eichhorn  and  Bertholdt,  either  entirely  or 
in  part  omit.  Jahn,  however,  has  given  them  with  considerable 
extent,  including  also  the  didactic  part,  at  least  as  far  as  regards 
the  investigation  of  language.  To  preserve  consistency,  the 
last  must  be  reserved  for  hermeneutics,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
author  should  limit  himself  to  the  historical  part,  which  belongs 
to  it  no  less  than  the  historical  part  does  to  criticism.  The 
helps  for  understanding  it  relate  to  language  and  to  things ;  and 
of  course  hermeneutics  divides  itself  into  an  investigation  of 
these  two.  For  investigating  the  language,  which  is  here  the 
principal  point,  we  have  as  sources  of  information  ;  (a)  the  in- 
terpretations of  the  books  of  Scripture  which  have  been  handed 
down  from  antiquity ;  that  is,  ancient  versions,  and  expositions 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  Rabbins,  and  of  the  New  by  the  fa- 
thers, which  it  is  necessary  to  adduce  and  to  judge  of;  (J3)  our 
knowledge,  arising  from  other  sources,  of  the  Eastern  lan- 
guages and  of  the  Greek,  as  existing  in  profane  authors,  which 
must  be  applied  to  the  thorough  examination,  correction,  and 
•establishment  of  those  transmitted  interpretations.  The  in- 
vestigation of  things  is  exhibited  in  that  branch  of  knowledge 
which  is  called  exegetical  helps.  This  divides  itself  into  his- 
torical, (which  includes  biblical  geography,  together  with  na- 
>-<ral  philosophy,  biblical  history  with  chronology,  mythology. 
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and  so  forth,)  and  dogmatic,  (that  is,  biblical  doctrine  and 
morals.) 

It  is  impossible  in  an  introduction  to  treat  these  subjects 
fully;  nothing  more  can  be  given  than  a  general  idea  of 
them.      In  this  arrangement,   however,    doubts  may  arise 
with  respect  to  the  ancient  versions,  since  they  must  be  intro- 
duced as  subsidiary  to  criticism  as  well  as  to  hermeneutics. 
Hence  it  is  probably  the  most  advisable  course,  to  give  the 
general  information  respecting  them  in  the  critical  part,  and 
their  character,  as  far  as  regards  interpretation,  in  that  which 
is  appropriated  to  hermeneutics.      Moreover,  it  must  be  re- 
marked, that  the  very  last  consideration  is  the  identical  point 
which  is  much  neglected  in  recent  works  of  this  kind  ;  and  this 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  hermeneutical  value  of  the 
versions  is  on  the  whole  much  greater  than  the  critical,  since 
their  greater  or  less  variations  from  the  text  do  but  very  rare- 
ly indeed  contain  improvements  of  it,  but  on  the  contrary  are 
for  the  most  part  founded  on  errors  in  the  translations.     In 
the  particular  introduction  to  the  individual  boo&s,  only  this 
difference  is  to  be  observed  in  the  plan,  that  some  writers  in 
this  department*  as  Jahn,  give  an  explanatory  view  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  books,  which  is  omitted  by  most  of  the  others. 
But,  at  least  in  academical  lectures,  and  especially  on  the  Old 
Testament,  they  are  most  undoubtedly  necessary. 

Besides  introductions  of  a  historical  and  critical  character, 
and  which  are  properly  speaking  literary,  the  idea  of  a  practi- 
cal introduction  has  been  suggested  and  carried  into  effect ; 
that  is  to  say,  an  introduction,  which,  setting  aside  discussions 
of  a  critical  kind,  or  taking  for  granted  the  results  of  them,  con- 
fines its  attention  to  the  books  of  Scripture  in  a  practical  point 
of  view,  and  gives  directions  for  the  use  of  them  in  reference 
to  the  religious  instruction  of  youth,  and  of  people  in  general.* 
Such  works  are  useful,  when  the  authors,  resting  on  the  firm 
basis  of  solid  learning,  make  the  religious  and  moral  force  in 


*  Sec  Berger's  prakt.  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.,  vora  3  Theile  an 
fnrtgesetzt  von  Augtjsti.  4  Theile.  Leipzig,  1799— 1804. 
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iiio  particular  books,  sections,  and  characters  of  the  Bible 
stand  out  prominent ;  *  they  will  then  often  agree  in  contents 
with  the  view  of  religion  and  morals  given  in  the  Bible,  and 
only  vary  from  it  in  the  free  arrangement  in  which  it  is  present- 
ed. 

The  kind  of  learning  which  1  have  been  describing  is,  as 
has  been  remarked,  the  growth  of  the  last  century,  and  is  in- 
debted principally  for  its  origin  to  the  discussions  of  German 
Protestants  on  the  various  subjects  connected  with  the  Bible  ; 
and  the  name,  as  now  usually  applied,  was  first  employed  by 
J.  G.  Carpzov.  A  work  in  some  respects  similar  to  an  in- 
troduction to  the  Bible  was  first  given  to  the  world  by 
Augustin  in  his  Doctrina  Christiana,  t  which,  however,  is 
rather  hermeneutical  advice  in  reading  the  Scriptures.  This 
was  followed  in  the  sixth  century  by  a  production  of  Cassio- 
dorus,  |  who  begins  his  directions  for  the  study  of  theological 
literature  with  an  account  of  the  books  of  Scripture  and  their 
interpreters.  In  modern  times  Sixtus  Sinensis  first  collect- 
ed together  the  materials  belonging  to  this  subject  in  his 
Bibliotheca  Sancta,  §  which  remained  an  universally  esteem- 
ed manual,  until  it  was  supplanted,  at  least  among  Protestants, 
by  Walther's  Officina  Biblica,  a  pretty  meagre  production.|| 
Yet  even  this  work  found  its  imitators  and  plagiarists,  and 


*  See  Niemeyer's  Characterislik  der  Bibel,  5  Theile,  Halle,  1775— 
3782. 

i  Augijstinus  de  Dnr.trina  Christiana,  libri  iv.  ed.  J.  G.  Che.  TeI- 
guis,  Lipz.  1769,  8vo. 

X  Marci  Adrilu  Cassiodori,  Senatoris,  de  institutione  divinarum 
scripturarum  liber,  ed.  Damehus,  Antwerp,  1566,  and  in  Cassiodori 
Opp.  ed.  Garet.  1679,  2  vol.  fol. 

§  Bibliotheca  Sancta  a  F.  (fratre)  Sixto  Sxrarsi  et  praecipuis  catho^ 
licae  ecclesia?  auctoribus  collecta  et  in  octo  libros  digesta,  Venetiis,  1566, 
fol.    The  best  edition  is  that  of  John  Hay,  1591,  4lo. 

j|  D.  Michaelis  Walteri  OfficinaBiblica,  noviter  adaperta,  in  qua 
perspicue  videre  licet,  quae  scitu  cognituque  maxime  sunt  necessaria  de 
S.  Scriptura  in  genere  et  in  specie,  de  libris  ejus  canonicis,  apocryphis, 
deperditis  etspuriis,  cet.  Lips.  1630, 4to.  2nd  ed.  after  the  author's  death. 
1668,  last  1703,  fol,.  but  full  of  errors 
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particularly  in  Heidegger.  *  All  these  books  were,  at  most, 
zealous  collections  of  what  Josephus,  the  Rabbins,  the  fathers, 
and  later  Christian  doctrinal  writers,  had  related  one  after 
another,  or  had  also  conjectured  and  imagined  respecting  the 
origin,  authority,  and  history  of  the  books  of  Scripture. 

The  first  important  steps  for  a  thorough,  learned,  and  critical 
treatment,  particularly  of  what  is  called  the  general  introduc- 
tion, were  made,  in  the  path  opened  by  J.  H.  Hottinger,  t  a 
man  well  versed  in  Oriental  learning,  and  Leusden,|  a  pupil 
and  true  follower  of  Buxtorf,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  17th 
century,  in  England  by  Brian  Walton,  and  in  France  by 
Richard  Simon.  The  former  published  in  his  Prolegomena  to 
the  London  Polyglot  very  learned  disquisitions  on  the  language 
and  writing  of  the  Bible,  the  history  of  the  text,  and  of  the 
versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  This  was  first 
printed  in  the  Polyglot,  1657,  then  as  a  separate  work  under 
the  title,  Briani  Waltoni  Angli  apparatus  biblicus,  ed.  Hei- 
degger, Tiguri,  1723,  fol.,  and  again  under  this,  Br.  Wal- 
toni in  Biblia  Polyglotta  Prolegomena,  ed.  J.  A.  Dathe, 
Lips.  1777,  8vo.  The  latter  of  these  celebrated  scholars 
handled  the  same  subjects  at  the  same  time  with  a  spirit  of 
inquiry,  a  keenness  of  criticism  and  of  judgment,  and  also  a 
freedom  of  thought  far  beyond  his  age  ;  so  that  the  results  of 
his  investigations  became  first  adequately  valued  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  18th  century,  and  particularly  by  means  of  Semler 
were  brought  into  notice  and  consideration  in  Germany.  § 


*  Jo.  Henr.  Heideggeri  Enchiridion  Biblicura  UgoprnpoviKov.  Tiguri 
1681,  8vo.,  the  last  Jena,  1723. 

t  Thesaurus  philologicus  seu  clavis  Scriplurae  Sacra?.  Tig.  1649,  ed, 
iii,  1696, 4to. 

t  Philologus  Hebrams,  Ultraj.  1656,  ed.  v.  1696.  Ejusd.  Philol.  He- 
braeo-mixtus,  Ultraj.  1663.  ed.  iv.     Basle,  1739,  4to. 

§  Histoire  critique  du  Vieux  Testament,  par  le  Pere  Bichard  Simox, 
pretre  de  la  congregation  de  l'Oratoire,  a  Paris  1678,  4(o.  The  Elzevir 
edition,  Amst.  1679,  is  very  erroneous,  yet  from  it  was  the  Latin  transla 
tion  of  N.  Anbert  de  Versi  composed,  Paris,  1681, 4to.  The  most  cor,1 
rect  and  complete  edition  is  that  of  Botterdam,  1685     Histoire  Critique 
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In  the  verbal  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  pointed  out 
the  weaknesses  of  the  superstitious  views  of  Buxtorf,  and  of 
those  of  the  opposite  kind  which  were  maintained  by  Cappel. 
In  interpretation  he  criticised,  with  distinguished  ability,  the 
existing  translations  and  commentaries ;  and  in  the  depart- 
ment of  higher  criticism  on  particular  books,  he  was  the  first 
who  in  modern  times  maintained,  that  the  Pentateuch  in  its 
present  form  could  not  have  arisen  from  Moses.  *  As  was 
naturally  to  be  expected,  he  met  with  many  opponents,  and 
the  critical  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  (which,  however, 
has  been  incorrectly  considered  as  a  complete  introduction 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  since  it  merely  contains 
the  general  and  some  parts  of  the  particular,)  was  even 
seized  and  suppressed  at  the  command  of  Bishop  Bossueh 
With  many  of  these  opponents  Simon  was  engaged  in  a  course 
of  bitter  controversy,  as  for  instance  with  Isaac  Vossius,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  and  with  Le  Clerc,  (Cleri- 
cus,)  who,  however,  far  from  finding  fault  with  his  boldness, 
in  many  points  goes  still  further  ;t    he  upbraids  him  also,  and 


du  texte  du  Nouveau  Testament,  par  R.  Simon,  Rotterdam,  1689,  4to. 
The  same  author's  Histoire  Critique  des  Versions  du  Nouveau  Testament, 
Rotterdam,  1690,  4to.  Nouvelles  observations  sur  le  texte  et  les  ver- 
sions du  Nouveau  Testament,  Paris,  1695,  4to.  Histoire  Critique  des 
principaux  commentateurs  du  Nouveau  Testament,  Rotterdam,  1693, 
4to.  R.  Simon's  Krit.  Historie  desTextes  des  N.  T.  Aus  der  Franz,  von 
H.  M.  A.  Cramer,  mit  Vorrede  und  Aamerkungen  von  J.  S.  Semlbr, 
Halle,  1776,  8.  R.  Simon's  Krit,  Historie  der  Uebersetzungen  des 
N.  T.  u.  s.  w.  Halle,  1777, 1780,  2  Bde.  8.  Both  works  under  the  title, 
R.  Simon's  Kritische  Schriften  fiber  dasN.T.  3  Bde. 

*  Hist.  Crit.  du  Vieux  Test.  chap.  6 — 7.  [The  loose  views  of  Father 
Simon  on  this  and  some  other  points  accord  so  well  with  those  which  the 
author  is  known  to  entertain,  that  the  reader  will  neither  be  surprised  at 
the  high  degree  of  commendation  here  bestowed  on  the  French  critic, 
nor  at  a  loss  how  to  appreciate  it.  For  a  valuable  discussion  of  the 
authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  see  Jabn's  Introduction, 
Part  ii.  $  3—14,  pp.  176—202  Tr.] 

t  (Le  Clerc)  Sentimens  de  quelques  Theologiens  de  Hollande  sur 
Vhistoire  critique  du  Vieux  Test,  composee  par  le  P.  Richard  Simon, 
Amsterdam,  1685,  12.  ed.  2,  1711,  12.  Briefe  einiger  Hollandischen 
Gottesgelebrten  uber  P    Simon's  Kritische  Geschichte  des  A.  T.  aus 
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with  justice,  on  account  of  his  dogmatical  manner  in  disput- 
ing, and  the  unwarranted  severity  of  his  strictures  on  the 
works  of  Protestants. 

After  these  predecessors,  J.  G.  Carpzov  prepared  in  Ger- 
many his  work  on  the  Old  Testament,  an  introduction  in  the 
present  sense  of  the  word,  and  gave  to  what  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  outward  part  of  this  kind  of  literature,  both  its- 
form,  and  also  the  name  which  it  has  since  retained.  Still, 
however,  the  author  limited  its  application  to  the  particular 
introduction,*  and  treated  of  the  general  in  a  separate  work,  t 
He  is,  moreover,  heartily  opposed  to  the  free  views  of  Simon, 
and  to  the  yet  bolder  hints  which,  in  the  meantime,  Spinoza 
had  thrown  out,  j:  considers  it  as  his  duty  to  reject  and  oppose 
them,  and  fetters  himself  entirely  by  the  doctrines  of  the 
Lutheran  church. 

The  first  writer  who  trod  again  in  the  footsteps  of  R.  Si- 
mon was  J.  S.  Semler  ;  §  and,  (to  speak  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment first,)  after,  in  our  own  time,  by  the  efforts  of  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  a  learned  manner  of  treating  the  Old  Testament 
began  to  prevail  in  Germany,  and,  by  means  of  the  works  of 
Lowth  and  Herder,  ||  these  subjects  were  handled  with  more 
taste,  Eichhorn  composed  his  introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  is  for  the  time  so  free  and  elegant,  and  which 


dem  Franz,  (by  Corrodi.)  The  place  is  not  designated,  but  it  was  print 
ed  at  Zurich,  1779. 

*  Introductio  ad  libros  canonicos  V.  T.  Lipsiae,  1721,  4to.  3-  edit 
1741,  4to. 

t  Critica  Sacra  V.  T.  Lips.  1728,  4to. 

X  In  his  Tractatus  theologico-politicus,  Hamburgi,  1672. 

§  Apparatus  ad  liberalem  Vet.  Test,  interpretationem,  liaise,  1773, 
8vo.  Apparatus  ad  liberalem  Nov.  Test,  interpretationera,  Ibid,  1767, 
8vo. 

||  Roe."  Lowth,  de  sacra  poesi  Hebrseorum  pnelectiones,  ed.  Mi 
chaelis,  Gottingae,  1758.  [An  English  translation  of  this  work,  with 
"  the  principal  notes  of  Michaelis,  and  notes  by  the  translator  and 
others,"  by  G.  Gregory,  F.  A.  S.,  was  published  in  England,  and  re- 
published  in  Boston,  1815,  Tr.]  Herder's  Briefe,  das  Studium  der 
Theologie  betreffend,  1780,  Also  his  G/eist  der  Ile^r,  I'oesie,  -178?,  3 
Theile* 
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avails  itself  with  so  much  ability  of  the  works  which  had  pre- 
ceded  it,  (of  Walton  and  Carpzov's  Critica  Sacra  in  the 
general  divisons  of  the  subject,)  that  with  him  anew  epoch  in 
this  department  of  literature  was  introduced.  *      A  similar 
workt  begun  by  J.  D.  Michaelis  did  not  advance  beyond 
the  first  volume,  and  some  small  compends  by  Gute  and 
Babor  are  mere  extracts  of  Eichhorn ;  but  soon  other  men  of 
investigating  minds  made  their  appearance,  as  Nachtigall 
(Ottmar,)  Hasse,  E.  F.  C.  Rosenmuller,  Bertholdt,  Va- 
ter,  De  Wette,  and  others,  through  whose  investigations  of 
particular  subjects,  the  views  presented  by  Eichhorn  were,  in 
many  points,  partly  advanced  and  partly  corrected  and  done 
away.  J     The  questions  of  higher  criticism  here  brought  to 
the  test  of  language  were  as  follows : — whether  the  Penta- 
teuch is  of  Mosaic  origin  or  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Moses  ; 
— whether  the  book  of  Job  were  written  before  the  age  of 
Moses  or  later; — on  the  authority  of  the  books  of  Chronicles 
and  their  connexion  with  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings ; — 
the  later  composition  of  the  book  of  Daniel ;  and  others  of 
this  kind.       But  a  learned  Roman  Catholic,  and  for  man\ 
members  of  his  own  church,  much  too  free  in  his  inquiries,  § 
appeared  in  the  person  of  John  Jahn,  ||  who  opposed  the 


*  J.  G.  Eichhorn's  Einleit.  in  das  A.  T.  3  Theile,  Leipzig,  1780— 
1783.  [Also,  considerably  enlarged,  in  5  volumes,  at  Gottingen,  1823. 
3  824.] 

t  Einleitung  in  die  Gottiichen  Schriften  des  A.  B.  1  Thl.  Hamburg, 

1787, 4.  '  m 

$  See  Hasse  Aussichten  zu  kunftigen  Aufklarungen  iiber  das  A.  T. 

Jena,  1785.    Rosenmuller  Scholia  V.  T.,  and  the  introductions  therein 

contained  to  the  particular  books,  for  example,  to  the  book  of  Job,  and 

to  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  3rd  edition.      Vater's  Comment,  iiber  den 

Pentateuch,  Part.  Theil.  3, 1805.     Bertholdt's  Daniel,   1806—1808 

De  Wette's  Beitrage  zur  Einleit.  in  das  A.  T.  2  Biindchen,  1806, 1807 

[Compare  also  the  author's  Geschichte  der  Hebriiiscben  Sprache  und 

Schrift.  Leipz.  1815,  Comment,  de  Pent.  Sam.,  Halae,  1815,  and  Com- 

ment.  iiber  den  Iesaia.  Leipz.  1820,  Tr.] 

§  See  De  necessitate  incautosprceveniendiadversusartes  nonnullorum 
professorum  Herraeneutices  cet.  Roma?,  1818.  On  the  other  side,  Vindi- 
ciae  Johan  Jahn,  Lipsiae,  1822. 

I  EinleiHin?  in  die  Gottiichen  Biirher  des  Alten  Bnndes.  Wien,1793, 
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bold  views  of  these  Protestant  writers,  or,  at  most,  only  im- 
parted them  where  they  did  not  come  into  collision  with  those 
of  his  church  :  *  whereupon  Bertholdt,  in  his  work  which 
comprehends  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  has  at- 
tempted principally  to  collect  the  various  views  and  to  effect 
an  accommodation  between  the  ancient  and  modern.!  Abridg- 
ments, to  be  used  at  lectures,  adopting  the  improvements  which 
have  been  made  since  Eichhorn  wrote,  were  published  by 
Bauer  |  and  Augusti;§  but  by  far  the  richest  and  most 
original  by  De  Wette.  || 

The  plan  of  many  of  these  last  writers  embraces  also  the 
Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  higher  criticism 
of  which  the  road  had  been  opened  by  Eichhorn.  IF 
P  After  the  very  learned  preparatory  works  of  Richard  Si- 
mon, the  first  who  published  an  introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  J.  D.  Michaelis.  His  work  was  a  very  imperfect 
manual,  which  in  later  editions  was  greatly  improved  and  en- 
larged, and  by  Herbert  Marsh  was  enriched  with  learned 


8,  2  Ausg.  1802 — 3,  in  3  Banden.  The  same  author's  Introductio  in  li- 
bros  Sacros  Vet.  Foederis  in  compendium  redacta.  Vienna?,  1805,  8vo. 

*  [Although  it  must  be  allowed  that  Dr.  Jahn  does  in  some  degree 
permit  himself  to  be  fettered  by  the  principles  of  his  own  communion, 
yet  no  one  who  has  read  his  introductions  oan  have  failed  to  observe,  that 
he  frequently  endeavours  to  explain  those  principles  in  accommodation 
with  the  spirit  of  free  Protestantism.  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  he  has  ex. 
ceeded  the  bounds  of  sober  criticism.  That  the  remark  of  Gesenius  re- 
quires to  be  greatly  qualified  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  some  of  Jahn's 
works  were  prohibited  by  a  decree  of  Pope  Pius  VII.  See  Horne's 
Introduction,  vol.  ii.Part  ii.  Appendix,  p.  134,  6th  edition,  1828,  Tr.]| 

t  D.  L.  Bertholdt  historisch-kritische  Einleitung  in  samtliche  kano- 
nische  und  apokryphische  Schriften  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments, 
6  Theile,  Erlangen,  1812— -19.  The  aprocryphal  books  of  the  N.  T.  are 
not  included. 

t  Entwurf  einer  hist.  krit.  Einleit.  in  die  Schriften  des  A.  T.  1794. 
DritteAufl.  1S06. 

§  Chr.  W.  Augusti  Grundriss  einer  hist.  krit.  Einleit.  in  das  A.  T. 
Leipzig,  1806,  8. 

||  Lehrbuch  der  hist.  krit.  Einleit.  in  das  A.  T.  Berlin,  1817,  2,  AufL 
1823. 

U  Einleit.  in  die  Anokrvphischen  Biicber  des  A.  T.  Leipzig,  1795  p, 
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additions  and  corrections.  *  But  the  marked  progress  which 
biblical  criticism  and  exegesis  had  made  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  manuals  respectively,  of  Hanlein,  whose  work 
is  particularly  distinguished  by  its  agreeable  composition,  of 
J.  C.  Cur.  Schmidt,  who  abounds  with  clear  and  unbiassed 
views,  and  of  J.  L.  Hug,  who  excels  all  his  predecessors  in  deep 
and  fundamental  investigations,  t  Eichhorn  has  also  extended 
his  inquiries  to  the  subjects  comprehended  in  the  introduction 
to  the  New  Testament,  but  has  published  no  more  at  present 
than  the  particular  introduction.  $  The  subjects,  in  this  de- 
partment, which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  inquirers, 
as  of  principal  importance,  and  have  occasioned  many  hy- 
potheses and  learned  controversies,  are  the  following:  the 
arrangement  of  the  manuscripts  according  to  recensions  and 
classes,  (Griesbach's  system  of  recensions;)— the  manner  of 
illustrating  the  agreement  of  the  first  three  gospels; — the 
chronology  of  Paul' s  epistles,  and,  since  the  publication  of 
Schleiermacher  and  Bretschneider's  works  on  this  sub- 
ject, also  the  authenticity  of  the  gospel  of  John,  §  and  of  the 
epistles  to  Timothy.  || 


*  J.  D,  Michaelis  Einleit.  in  die  Gottlichen  Schriften  des  Neuen  Bun- 
des,  Gottingen,  1760,  Vierte  Ausgabe,  1788.  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament  by  John  Dav.  Michaelis,  translated  and  considerably  aug- 
mentedjWith  notes,  explanatory  and  supplemental,  by  Herbert  Marsh, 
Cambridge,  1793,  6  vol.  8vo.  A  German  translation  of  these  additions 
was  published  by,C.  Fr.  C.  Rosenmuller,  at  Gottingen  in  1795,  1803,  2 
Bande,  4. 

t  H.  K.  A.  Hanlein  Handbuch  der  Einleitung  in  die  Schriften  des 
N.  T.  2te  Auflage,  1802— 1809,  3  Thl.  8.-J.  C.  Chr.  Schmidt's  hist, 
krit.  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.  Giessen,  1804,  1805,  2  Theile,  8— J.  L. 
Hug's  Einleitung  in  die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testam.  Tubingen,  1808, 
2te  Aufl.  1821,  2  Bde.  8.  [An  English  translation  of  Jbis  work  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Guildford  Wait,  LL.  D.,  London,  1827,  2 
vols.  8vo,  Tr.] 

t  Einleitung  ins  N.  T.  Th.  1—3,  1804—14.  Also  under  the  title, 
Kritieche  Schriften,  Th.  5—7. 

$  [A  view  of  the  principal  objections  which  have  been  recently  urged 
against  the  authenticity  of  St.  John's  gospel,  and  a  very  able  defence  of 
It,  may  be  found  in  Kuinol's  Prolegomena,  §  2,  pp.  1 1—34,  Lips.  1817,  Tr.] 

!!  [The  authenticity  of  the  epistles  to  Timothy  has  been  defended  by 
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With  respect  to  the  subjects  under  review,  other  nations  are 
far  behind  the  advances  which  have  been  made  by  the  Ger- 
mans ;  and  Holland  and  England  have  contented  themselves 
with  acquiring  some  of  the  principal  works  of  Michaelis  and 
Eichhorn  by  means  of  translations.  The  general  causes  of 
this  are  to  be  found  partly  in  this  fact,  that  in  those  countries 
the  Bible  is  not  studied  with  so  much  ardour  as  with  us ;  and 
partly  also  in  this,  that  the  doctrinal  views  of  foreign  divines 
are  opposed  to  the  results  to  which  many  of  the  disquisitions 
tend.  *  Only  the  works  of  Lanigan,  a  Roman  Catholic  of 
Italy,  t  and  Horne,  J  deserve ]  to  be  mentioned.  Both  these 
writers  comprehend  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the 
latter  the  exegetical  helps  also,  as  biblical  antiquities,  geo- 
graphy, and  other  subjects  of  this  kind.  The  author  has  made 
use  also  of  German  writers,  but  not  since  the  time  of  Michae- 
lis and  Eichhorn.  § 


J.  F.  Beckhaus,  in  a  work  entitled:  Specimen  Observationum  critico- 
exegeticorum  de  vocabulis  *jra£  \ty6/txtruc  et  variis  dicendi  formulis  in 
I  ad  Timotheum  Epistolam  authentic  ejus  nihil  detrahentibus,  Lingen, 
.1810,  8vo.  Tr.] 

*  [The  unrestrained  licentiousness  of  assertion,  founded  in  many 
cases  solely  upon  hypothesis,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  general  tradi- 
tion and  whatever  evidence  is  afforded  by  history,  in  which  some  of  the 
late  German  critics  have  indulged,  has  with  reason  given  offence  to 
grave  and  sober  men,  both  in  their  own  country  and  elsewhere.  Disquisi- 
tions of  the  kind  referred  to,  do  by  no  means  tend  to  the  results  with 
which  the  German  neologists  have  satisfied  themselves.  They  tend  to 
a  fundamental  acquaintance  with  Scripture,  to  a  confirmation  of  its 
claims  as  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  and  to  a  sound  and  incontrovertible 
system  of  religious  faith,  founded  in  all  its  parts,  not  on  metaphysical 
philosophy  or  traditional  authority,  but  on  the  Bible,  and  nothing  but 
the  Bible.  Tr.] 

t  Institutiones  biblicae,  T.  I,  Ticini,  1793,  8vo. 

t  A'i  Introduction  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Lon- 
don, 1816,  3  vols.Svo.  [The  sixth  and  last  edition,  in  five  vols.  8vo. 
London,  1828,  is  much^enlarged  and  improved.  Tr.] 

§  [This  is  a  mistake,  as  Mr.  Horne  has  availed  himself  of  some  of  the 
latest  German  writers,  especially  in  his  last  and  improved  edition. — The 
author  has  omitted  to  mention  the  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
and  Apocrypha,  by  Robert  Gray,  D.  D.  (now  bishop  of  Bristol,)  pub- 
lished at  London,  1790,  8vo  j  and  the  Key  to  the  New  Testament,  bv 
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1  o  complete  the  account  of  German  literature  in  this  de- 
partment, it  is  necessary  to  give  a  place  to  the  various  periodi- 
cal papers  and  magazines,  which  contain  in  part  critical  re- 
Views  of  writings  on  these  subjects,  and  in  part  discussions 
on  particular  points ;  as,  for  instance  :  J.  D.  Michaelis  exe- 
getische  und  orientalische  Bibliothek,  24  Bde.  Gottingen,  1771 
— 83,  8  ; — the  same  author  and  Chr.  Th.  Tychsen's  Neue 
exeget.  und  oriental.  Bibliothek,  8  Bde.  1784 — 1789 ;— Eich- 
horn's  allgem.  Bibliothek  der  biblischen  Literatur,  10  Bde. 
Leipzig,  1787 — 1801 ; — the  same  author's  Repertorium  fur 
biblische  und  morgenlandische  Literatur,  18  Theile,  Leipzig, 
1777 — 1786,  8  ;— (Corrodi's)  Beitrage  zum  verniinftigen 
Denken  in  der  Religion,  18  Hefte.  Winterthur,  1781—1794, 
continued  (by  Keller,)  Heft.  19,  20, 1801—2 ;— Paulus  N. 
Repertorium  fur  bibl.  und  morgenl.  Lit.  3  Theile,  Jena,  1?90 
— 1 ; — the  same  authorcs  Memorabilien,  B.  1 — 8,  Leipzig, 
1787 — 96; — Henke's  Magazin  fur  Religions  -  philosophic, 
Exegese  und  Kirchengeschichte,  12  Bde.  (the  last  six  also 
under  the  title :  Neues  Magazin,  Th.  1 — 6 ;) — the  same  au- 
thor's Museum  fur  Religions  wissenchaft  in  ihrem  ganzen 
Umfange,  3  Bde.  Magdeburg,  1804—9 ;— J.  C.  Chr.  Schmidt 
Bibliothek  fur  Kritik  und  Exegese  des  N.  T.  Th.  1—3. 
Herborn,  1796 — 1802  ; — Gabler's  theol.  Journal,  u.  a.  m. ; 
— E.  F.  C.  Rosenmuller  und  G.  H.  Rosenmuller  biblisch- 
exegetisches  Repertorium,  Heft  1.  Leipzig,  1822; — Paulus 
theologisch-exegetisches  Conservatorium,  Heft  1,  2,  Heidel- 
berg, 1821—22. 


Thomas  Percy,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  Dromore,  3rd  edition,  London,  1779, 
12mo.  These  works  are  too  well  known  to  English  readers  to  require 
any  notice. — He  has  also  passed  over  the  works  of  Harwood,  Pritius, 
and  others  :  accounts  of  which  may  be  found  in  Home,  ubi  sup.  and  in 
Marsh's  Lectures,  Lect.  iii.  Tr  1 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


This  Treatise  appeared  at  Leipzig,  as  early  as  the  year  l??i>, 
in  Eichhorn's  "  Repertory  for  Biblical  and  Oriental  Litera- 
ture." *  It  afterward  formed  a  part  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
author's  "  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament :"  |  and  from  the 
fourth  edition  of  this  work  it  is  here  translated  into  English.  The 
subject  has  occupied  the  particular  attention  of  a  number  of  the 
most  eminent  German  criticks,  and  has  been  discussed  with  great 
ability,  in  special  publications,  by  Semler,  Schmid,  CoRRonr, 
Camerer,  Spittler,  Drfk,  Frick,  Hornemanx,  Saver,  Gul. 
denapfel,  and  others.  The  following  Investigation  J  is  regard- 
ed among  the  best,  and  most  concentrated  of  them  all.  It  is  giv- 
en entire,  with  the  omission  §  only  of  a  few  lines  in  the  third  section. 
The  peculiar  opinions  which  they  advance  are  not  essential  to  the 


*  Repertorium  fur  Biblische  und  Morgenl&ndische  Litteratur.  Th.  Vr 
S.  217—282. 

t  Einleitung  in  das  Alle  Testament.  The  first  edition  is  in  3  vols.  Oct., 
Leipzig,  1780—1783;  and  the  fourth  edition  is  in  5  vols,  oct.,  GSttiyigvn. 
1823—1824. 

$  It  was  originally  entitled:  "  Historische  Untcrsuchung  ilber  den 
Kanon  des  Alten  Testaments;"  Historical  Investigation  of  the  Canon 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

ft  The  omissions  are  noted  bv  asterisk'; : 


%Q  PREFATORY    NOTE. 

argument  ;  and  it  is  thought  they  should  not  be  presented,  with- 
out the  addition  of  large  notes,  incompatible  with  the  nature  of 
the  present  work.  At  some  future  period,  the  Treatise  may  be 
submitted  to  the  publick  in  a  different  form.  It  bears  the  impress 
of  Eichhorn's  distinguishing  excellences ;  and  while  it  is  a  brief, 
but  satisfactory  confirmation  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament, 
it  establishes  our  faith  in  these  venerable  records  of  the  Word  of 

God. 

The  Translator. 

New-York,  April  8,  1829, 


AUTHENTICITY 


OF    THE 


SCRIPTURES  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


§.   1. 
1.  They  did  not  proceed  from  one  impostor. 

Whoever,  with  knowledge  and  impartiality,  examines  the 
question,  whether  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  are  au- 
thentick,  will  undoubtedly  be  compelled  to  reply  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

1.  No  one  impostor  can  have  forged  them  all: — this  is 
proclaimed  by  every  page  of  the  Old  Testament. 

What  diversity  in  language  and  expression  !  Isaiah  does 
not  write  like  Moses,  nor  Jeremiah  like  Ezekiel ;  and  between 
these  and  each  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  as  relates  to  style, 
there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  The  grammatical  structure  of  lan- 
guage, in  the  books  of  Moses,  contains  much  that  is  peculiar  ; 
in  the  book  of  Judges  occur  provincialisms  and  barbarisms  ; 
Isaiah  moulds  common  words  into  new  forms  ;  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel  abound  in  Chaldaisms.  In  short,  as  we  proceed  from 
the  writers  who  assume  an  early  date,  to  those  who  are  more 
recent,  we  observe  the  language  in  a  gradual  decline,  until  it 
sinks  at  last  into  phrases  of  mere  Chaldee. 
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Then  what  diversity  in  the  march  of  thought  and  range  of 
imagery  !  The  stringed  instrument  resounds  when  struck 
by  Moses  and  Isaiah ;  and  is  soft  in  intonation  at  the  touch 
of  David.  The  muse  of  Solomon  swells  in  the  splendour  of 
the  most  voluptuous  court ;  but  her  sister,  artlessly  apparelled, 
strays  with  David  along  rivulets  and  banks,  over  plains,  and 
among  flocks  and  herds.  One  poet  is  original,  as  Isaiah,  Joel, 
and  Habakkuk ;  another  imitative,  as  Ezekiel.  One  wanders 
the  untrodden  path  of  a  genius  ;  while  at  his  side,  another 
loiters  along  the  beaten  footway.  From  one  proceed  flashes 
of  surprising  knowledge  ;  and  about  his  neighbour,  not  a  spark 
of  learning  has  ever  kindled.  Through  the  most  ancient  wri- 
ter glow  strong  Egyptian  tints ;  in  his  successors  they  become 
more  and  more  languid,  and  in  the  latest  they  are  entirely  ex- 
tinct.* 

Finally,  even  in  manners, — there  is  the  most  beautiful  grada- 
tion !  At  first,  all  is  plain  and  simple  ;  as  in  Homer,  and  at 
the  present  day,  among  the  Bedoween  Arabs.  This  ingenuous 
simplicity  is  gradually  lost  in  luxury  and  effeminacy,  and  at 
last  wholly  disappears  in  the  voluptuous  court  of  Solomon. 

There  is  nowhere  a  sudden  transition  ;  but  throughout,  an 
advance  gradually  progressive  !  None  but  ignorant  or  thought- 
less skepticks  can  admit,  that  the  Old  Testament  has  been 
forged  by  one  impostor. 


*  |  The  characteristicks  of  language,  style  and  manner,  exhibited  by 
the  sacred  writers,  are  copiously  illustrated  by  the  author,  in  his  parti- 
cular introductions  to  the  several  books.  See  his  Introduction  to  the  0. 
T.,  (in  German),  vols.  in.  iv.  v.,  the  sections  on  these  subjects ;  Jahn's 
Introduction  to  the  O.  T.,  (translated  by  Prof.  Turner  and  ike  Rev.  Mr. 
Wkitiingham),  P.  i.  §.  9.  &  P.  n.,  on  the  style  of  the  respective  books ; 
Horne's  Introduction,  Vol.  i.  Ch.  it.  S.  i.  subsect.  in.  i.  &  iv.  i.  &  Vol. 
iv.  P.  i.  Ch.  i — vii.  on  the  same.  Gesenius,  in  his  History  of  the  Hebrew 
Language,  (in  German),  §  §•  10.  11.  supplies  examples;  andDsWETTE, 
in  his  Introduction  to  the  Bible,  (in  German),  §>  34.  directs  the  student 
to  sources  of  information  on  the  subject.  See  also  Lowth's  Lectures, 
{Gregory's  translation),  particularly  Lect.  xxi.  &  xxxiv.,  with  the  Notes 
of  the  Translator  and  others,  Boston,  1815;  and  Rosenmtiller's  edition  of 
the  original,  with  the  Notes  of  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  the  editor,  Leipeig. 
1315.      Tr.  1 
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§.  2. 

'2.  And  the  Writings  of  the  Old  Testament  did  not  proceed 
from  several  impostors. 

'2.  "But,  perhaps,  several  impostors  have  made  common 
cause,  and  in  a  late  century,  have  at  the  same  time  forged  our 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament." — Yet  how  could  they  forge, 
in  a  marner  so  conformable  to  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  1  How  was  it  possible,  in  modern  times,  to  form  the  lan- 
guage* of  Moses?  This  evidently  transcends  all  human 
powers !  In  fine,  one  writer  always  supposes  the  existence 
of  another  ;  t  they  could  not  therefore  have  arisen,  all  at  the 
same  time  ;  it  must  have  been  in  succession. 

"  Perhaps,  then,  at  different  periods  there  have  been  such 
impostors,  who  proceed  in  the  introduction  of  spurious  writ- 
ings, just  where  their  forging  predecessors  had  left  off.  Hence 
may  be  explained  the  allusions  of  the  writers  to  each  other  : 
hence  that  striking  rise  in  all  the  parts  !  "  But  (1.)  How  was 
it  possible,  that  no  one  discovered  and  exposed  the  imposition, 
and  so  branded  the  impostor,  that  after  ages  might  be  secure  ? 
How  could  a  nation,  repeatedly,  at  different  times,  permit  it- 
self to  be  deceived  ?  And  (2.)  What  purpose  could  such  an 
impostor  have  ?  To  exalt  the  Hebrew  nation  ? — Then  from 
his  praises  result  most  grievous  defamations ;  for  the  Hebrew 
people,  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  act  at  all  times  a  most 
unworthy  part  !— Or  to  degrade  the  Hebrews  I — Yet,  in  this 
case,  how  could  the  nation  permit  books  to  be  obtruded  on 
them,  that  defamed  their  character,  and  told  in  plain  words, 


*  [  See  Eichhorn's  Introduction  to  the  O.  T.,  Vol.  i.  §  $.  10,  11  ; 
Jahn's  Introd.  to  the  0.  T.,  P.  n.  §.  3  ;  Horse's  Introd.,  Vol.  i.  Ch.  n ; 
J.  D.  Michaelis  Introduction  to  theO.T.,  (in  German),  $.  31 ;  Geseis-ius' 
History  of  the  Hebr.  Lang.,  §.  11.  subsect.  1.       Tr.  ] 

t  [  The  author  particularly  illustrates  this,  in  his  Introd.  to  the  0.  T., 
vol..  i.  $.  4.       Tr.  1 
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how  often  foreign  conquerors  may  have  trodden  them  undei 
foot?* 

§.3. 

Evidences  of  their  Authenticity. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Old  Testament  bears  all  the  marks 
of  authenticity. 

1.  The  very  reasonings  that  argue  for  a  Homer,  maintain 
even  the  authenticity  of  all  the  particular  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Why  are  we  disposed  to  deny  merely  the  latter 
that  justice  which  we  allow  the  former.  If  a  profane  writer 
assumes  a  certain  period,  and  all  internal  and  external  circum- 
stances of  his  book  accord  with  it ;  then,  no  impartial  inquirer 
after  truth  permits  himself  to  indulge  a  doubt  to  the  contrary. 
Nay,  we  do  not  hestitate  a  moment,  in  reference  to  a  writer  of 
an  unknown  period,  to  decide  his  age  by  internal  considera- 
tions derived  from  his  works.  Why  should  the  critical  in- 
quirer not  pursue  this  course,  in  reference  to  the  Bible  ? 

2.  As  yet,  no  one  has  been  able  to  oppose  with  arguments, 
the  integrity  and  credibility  of  any  writer  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  but  every  discovery  in  ancient  literature  lias  hitherto 
been  some  new  confirmation  of  the  sacred  books.  As  yet, 
no  one  has  demonstrated  that  any  writer  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment may  have  composed  in  a  style,  with  knowledge,  and 
under  circumstances,  that  might  not  have  been  conformable 
to  the  age  in  which  he  professed  to  live. 

In  short,  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  writers 
of  which  we  know  by  name,  have  been  impressed  with  the 
seal  of  the  integrity  of  their  authors.  And  in  those  books,  the 
authors  of  which  have  been  unknown,  internal  considerations 
always  show,  that  we  are  compelled  to  recognise  them  as  au- 
thentick.     The  Book  of  Joshua,  for  instance,  the  author  of 


*  [  On  this  subject,  consult  Jahn's  Introduction  to  the  O.  T.;  P.  i.  §.  9,      TrA 
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which  is  unknown,  enters  so  deeply  into  the  particulars  of  the 
most  ancient  Geography,  that  miracle  upon  miracle,  must  have 
been  wrought  on  an  impostor,  if  he  could  have  been  in  a  situa- 
tion to  compose  it  thus. 

Let  any  one  examine,  with  due  intelligence,  and  without 
prejudice ;  and  I  am  certain,  that  he  will  convince  himself  of 
the  Authenticity  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

I  here  premise  however,  what  any  one  will  readily  suppose 
in  works  so  ancient,  that  most  writings  of  the  Hebrews  had 
passed  through  several  hands,  before  they  acquired  their  pre- 
sent form  ;  and  that  ancient  and  modern  may  sometimes  he 
mingled  in  them,  without  leading  an  impartial  judge,  on  this 
account  to  doubt  of  their  authenticity. 

1.  No  ancient  author  of  any  nation  has  survived  the  age 
in  which  he  wrote,  but  various  particulars  may  have  been 
altered  in  his  text,  or  additions  have  been  inserted  in  it. 
Sometimes,  he  was  glossed  designedly,  and  obsolete  words 
and  expressions,  and  geographical  names  were  changed  for 
others  that  were  modern,  to  explain  his  meaning  for  the  later 
reader.  Sometimes,  a  person  made  observations  in  the  mar- 
gin, for  his  own  use  or  that  of  others,  without  intending  that 
they  should  be  inserted  in  the  writer  ;  but  officious  posterity 
has  transferred  the  marginal  observations  into  the  text.  Thus, 
before  we  can  render  the  authenticity  of  a  writing  doubtful 
on  account  of  such  passages,  we  must  with  critical  minuteness 
examine,  whether  they  have  from  the  first  existed  in  it,  and 
have  actually  proceeded  from  the  author's  hand. 

2.  \The  very  nature  of  the  origin  of  many  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  renders  it  necessary,  that  ancient  and  modern 
passages  and  sections  must  interchange  in  them.  Very  few 
proceeded  from  the  hand  of  their  authors,  in  the  form  in 
which  we  now  have  them.  The  separate  constituent  parts 
of  many  had  long  been  extant  as  special  works,  before  they 
became  united  with  certain  parts  now  added  to  them.  Should 
even  the  Mosaick  writings,  in  their  present  order,  not  be  those 
of  Moses  ;  yet  they  have  been  collected  from  Mosaick  docu- 
ments, and  have  merely  been  disposed  by  a  more  recent 
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hand.  IF  *  *  *  Our  Psalms,  according  to  their  existing  ar- 
rangement, first  attained  their  present  extent  after  the  cap- 
tivity, by  the  combination  of  several  larger  and  smaller  books 
of  Psalms,  t  The  materials  of  our  Daniel  were  originally  se- 
parate, {  in  treatises  that  had  been  composed  in  different  dia- 
lects. *  *  *  The  golden  proverbs  of  Solomon  have  been  in- 
creased by  accessions  :  even  in  Hezekiah's  time,  there  were 
additions  made  to  them.  '§  *  *  * 

If  we  should  at  once  proscribe,  as  the  works  of  impos- 
ture, books  in  which  all  parts  and  sections  do  not  evince  the 
same  age,  few  authentick  writings  of  the  Hebrews  would 
remain  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  number  of  the  classicks 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquity  might  be  condemned.  Higher 
criticism  ||  must  fulfil  its  office  for  the  former  as  well  as  for 
the  latter,  before  we  venture  a  decision  on  their  authenticity  ; 
and  by  internal  considerations,  it  must  separate  what  has  been 
brought  together  by  various  times  and  authors.  Whoever  re- 
proaches the  biblical  critick,  or  merely  with  pious  concern 
heaves  a  sigh,  while  the  latter  is  thus  examining  a  book  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  he  must  either  be  wholly  unacquaint- 
ed with  antiquity,  and  profane  literature,  and  the  state  of 
things  at  the  time  ;  or  be  so  extremely  weak  in  intellectual  en- 
dowments, that  he  does  not  perceive  the  important  conse- 
quences of  an  omitted  test  of  this  kind,  and  the  invincible  host 
of  doubts,  which,  by  the  proposed  manner  of  proceeding,  it  is 
practicable  to  drive  from  their  strong  holds.  And  indeed, 
whoever  may  regard  such  a  test  as  useful,  important,  and 


1i  [  That  the  Pentateuch  is  not  a  compilation  of  recent  date,  see 
Jahn's  Introd.  to  the  O.  T.,  P.  n.  §.  11 ;  that  it  is  the  work  of  Moses, 
§.  12 ;  that  it  has  not  been  re-written,  §.  13.     Tr.  ] 

t  [  Eichhors's  Introd.  to  the  O.  T.,  Vol.  v.  §  §.  624—626 ;  Jahn's  In- 
trod. to  the  0.  T.,  P.  ii.  §.  177.     Tr.  ] 

X  i  Jam's  Introd.  to  the  O.  T.,  P.  n.  $.  154.     Tr.  ] 

§  [The  design  of  the  asterisks  here  used  is  stated  in  the  Prefatory 
Note  to  this  Treatise.     Tr.  ] 

||  [  Some  judicious  observations,  on  the  use  of  Higher  Criticism,  are 
to  be  found  in  Jahn's  Introd.  to  the  O.  T..  P.  i.  I.  147.     Tr, } 
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necessary,  but  from  over-pious  timidity  would  prescribe 
the  rule  to  the  critical  inquirer,  to  separate  there  only,  where 
external  evidences  afford  cause  for  a  separation  or  require  it ; 
he  might  still  belong  to  the  weak  in  the  republick  of  criticism ; 
and  still  endanger  the  authenticity  of  most  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

The  ancients  indeed  were  accustomed  sometimes  to  denote 
the  end  of  a  writing  by  a  subscription,  as  was  the  case,  for  in- 
stance, with  Moses  and  Jeremiah ;  and  thus  too  the  author  of 
an  ancient  Psalter  uses  the  words  :  "  The  Prayers  of  David 
are  ended."  *  Sometimes,  continuators  pointed  out,  by  a 
written  note  of  the  fact,  the  place  where  their  continuation 
commenced,  as  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  by  the  words : 
"  These  are  also  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the  men  of 
Hezekiah  copied  out."  t  But  such  instances  are  rare ;  and  for 
the  most  part,  we  must  endeavour  to  disclose  by  means  quite 
different,  and  by  the  most  subtle  operations  of  higher  criticism, 
what  in  the  lapse  of  time  may  have  been  prefatory,  what  in- 
serted, and  what  appended,  in  an  ancient  work. 


Pp.  lxxii.  W.  ]  Prov.  xxv.  1, 


CANONICAL  AUTHORITY 


OF   THE 


SCRIPTURES   OF   TttE   OLD   TESTAMENT 


§.4. 

Canonical  and  Apocryphal  Books. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  a  collection  *  was  prepared,  of  all  writings  of  the 
Hebrews  then  extant,  which,  on  account  of  their  antiquity, 
contents,  and  authors,  became  revered  and  holy,  in  the  view 
of  all  the  members  of  the  new  government.  In  the  temple 
was  reposited  a  sacred  library  t  of  these  writings,  which,  for 


*  [  The  author  has  treated  of  this  subject  at  large,  in  his  Introd.  to  the 
O.  T.,  Vol.  i.  §.  5  See  also  Pridea.ux,  in  his  Connexion.  Vol.  u.  P.  i. 
B.  v.  Ann.  446  &  29*2.  Onthe  fables  concerning  nSl"Urj  fip.JD,  the  Great 
Synagogue,  see  Buxtorf's  Tiberias,  C.  10.  11;  and  Bartolocci  Bibl. 
Rabbinica,  under  the  article  Chencseth  Hagghedola,  Part  iv.  pp.  2.  3.  4, 
Tr.] 

t  [  The  existence  of  a  Temple  Library  is  recognised  by  the  most  able 
criticks. 

(1.)  Very  early  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found,  before  the  captivity  : 

see  Deut.  xxxi.  26.    Josh.  xxiv.  26.     1  Sam.  x.  25. 
(2.)  After  the  captivity,  mention  is  made  of  it:  Josephus,  Antiqq. 
B.  in.  C.  i.  $•  7 ;  B.  v.  C.  i.  $.  17.      Wars  of  the  Jews,  B.  vn.  C. 
v.  $.5;  Life,  §.  75. 
See  Eichh.  Introd.  to  theO.  T.,  Vol.  I.  $.  3;  &DeWette  Introd.  to 
♦he  Bible,  Vol.  i.  $.  14.      TV.  1 
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a  considerable  time  before  Christ,  (the  particular  year  is  un« 
known),  (a)  ceased  to  be  further  enlarged,  (b) 

After  the  period  when  this  collection  had  been  made,  there 
arose  among  the  Jews  authors  of  a  different  kind,  historians, 
philosophers,  poets,  and  theological  romancers.  Now  there- 
fore they  had  books,  very  unlike  in  value,  and  of  various  ages. 
The  earlier  were  held,  as  productions  of  Prophets,*  to  be  holy ; 


(a)  If  Josephus  closes  the  Canon  with  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
gimanus,  this  is  his  private  opinion,  founded  on  his  view  of  the  Book  of 
Esther.     See  §.  30. 

(b)  I  know  not  with  what  probability  it  can  be  asserted,  in  the  Zurich 
Library  of  the  latest  theological,  philosophical,  and  polite  literature,  (Zilr- 
cher  Bibliothek  der  neuesten  theologischen,  philosophischen,  und 
schfinen  Litteratur),  B.  i.  S.  180.,  that  the  Jews  might  have  first  agreed 
as  to  the  number  of  their  sacred  books,  after  the  period  when  the  Talmud 
was  compiled.  If  there  might  not  have  been,  at  a  much  earlier  date, 
a  collection  settled  as  to  all  its  parts,  how  could  Josephus,  Philo,  and 
the  New  Testament  have  spoken  of  them,  in  terms  so  explicit,  or 
Josephus  have  made  a  distinction  of  two  kinds  of  ancient  writings  of 
his  nation  ?  He  spoke  of  such  as  had  been  written,  to  the  time  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  and  might  justly  be  regarded  as  credible,  (or 
divine) ;  and  pf  others,  composed  after  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  which 
were  not  esteemed  so  credible.  Must  it  not,  therefore,  have  been  ac- 
curately determined  how  many  belonged  to  each  class? 

"  But  it  is  proved,  that  from  time  to  time  there  may  have  been  as  vari- 
ous a  decision  on  the  sacred  books,  by  the  orthodox  Jews,  as  by  Chris- 
tians. Has  not  Daniel,  highly  esteemed  by  Josephus,  been  little  prized 
by  other  Jews :  Ezekiel  almost  rejected  from  the  Canon  ;  Esther  unduly 

censured  ?"     Certainly.     But  what  can  recent  private  opinions  determine 

in  a  question,  where  the  subject  is  ancient  national opinion  1  And  we  know 
indeed,  what  considerations  have  prompted  them  to  their  unfavourable 
opinions  of  the  writings  mentioned.  The  contents  were  repugnant  to 
them;  from  history  they  knew  nothing  to  be  advanced  against  them. 
Would  they  not,  with  a  view  to  be  easily  rid  of  these  repugnant  books, 
have  appealed  to  the  times,  when  they  might  not  have  been  found  among 
the  number  of  sacred  national  writings  ;  could  they,  merely  by  a  faint 
tradition,  have  been  authorized  in  doing  so? 

*  [  On  the  meaning  of  the  word  Prophet,  consult  Gesenius'  Hebrew 
Lexicon,  (translated  by  Prof.  Gibbs,  &  also  by  Christopher  Leo),  &  Si- 
monis'  Hebrew  Lexicon,  (Eichhorn's  edition),  on  the  word  ft *33  ;  Eichh* 

Introd.  to  the  O.  T.,  Vol.  i.  §.  9 ;  Jahn's  Introd.  to  the  O.  T.,  P.  n.  $.  83. 
note;  Eichhorn's  Library  of  Biblical  Literature,  (in  German),  Vol.  i. 
Pt.  i.  p.  91;  &>  Koppe's  Excursus  in,  appended  to  his  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  in  his  Nov,  Testam,  Vol.  vi.      Tr*  I 
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the  later  were  not,  because  they  had  been  composed  in  times, 
when  there  was  no  longer  an  uninterrupted  prophetical  suc- 
cession, (c)  The  ancient  were  preserved  in  the  temple  (§.  28) ; 
the  modern  were  not.  The  ancient  were  introduced  into  a 
publick  collection  ;  the  modern,  as  I  think,  into  none  what- 
ever ;  at  least,  certainly  into  none  of  a  publick  nature.  And 
if  the  Alexandrian  Christians  had  not  been  such  great  ad- 
mirers of  them ;  if  they  had  not  added  them  to  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Septuagint,  (in  the  original,  if  composed  in 
the  Greek  language ;  and  in  a  Greek  translation,  if  the 
autograph  was  Hebrew :) — who  knows,  whether  we  might 
have  a  single  page  remaining,  of  all  the  modern  Jewish 
writers  ?  (d) 


(c)  Josephus,  contra  Ap.  lib.  i.  §.  8.,  thus  expresses  himself  in  reference 
to  these  later  Scriptures :  -Kirem  <fe  olx  o/wo/ac  ii%iar*i  t»c  7rg<i  avrwy, 
ft*  to  /uii  yiiiaS&i  t«v  rcev  7rjo<p»Ta>y  aLK$i{Z*  S'lftSo^v.  [  See  the  en- 
tire passage  quoted  below,  §.  29.       Tr.  ] 

(rf)  The  Zurich  Library  makes  some  objections  to  this  also.  "  There 
are  proofs,"  it  says,  Th.  i.  S.  178.,  ''that  the  Grecian  Jews,  from 
time  to  time,  have  conferred  on  more  writings  than  the  Hebrew  Jews 
possessed,  the  distinction  of  being  received  as  ancient,  sacred,  and  revered 
monuments  of  the  ages  of  antiquity ;  nay,  of  being  regarded  even  as  re*- 
cords  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Apostles,  Apostolick  Fathers, 
and  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  in  their  citations,  make  no  distinction 
between  various  pseudepigraphs,  and  the  canonical  writings  of  the  O.  T. 
Jude  quotes  the  Assumption  of  Moses  and  the  Books  of  Enoch  ;  Paul,  the 
Apocalypse  of  Elijah,  and  probably  other  apocryphal  writings  ;  Matthew, 
an  apocryphal  work  of  Jeremiah,  which  the  Hebrew  Christians  in  the 
time  of  Jerome  still  possessed;  Clement,  the  spurious  Esekiel ;  Hermas, 
the  Eldad  h  Medad.  It  is  clear,  that  the  converts  from  among  the 
Grecian  Jews  knew  and  revered  these  writings.  No  Apostles  fust  de- 
livered or  commended  these  to  (hem.  Besides,  even  those  Fathers  who 
quote  the  Apocrypha  without  distinction,  Clement  &£)rigen,  did  not 
first  introduce  this  relish  for  such  writings,  but  must  have  found  it  al- 
ready existing,  and  have  accommodated  themselves  to  it.  Other  Fa- 
thers, Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Ambrose  of  Milan,  &c,  might  never 
have  held  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  Books  of  Enoch,  Baruch,  Tobit, 
Pseudo-Esdras,  Additions  to  Daniel,  &c,  to  be  sacred  and  inspired,  if 
these  books  had  not  been  commended  to  them  by  Jews." 

There  would  be  very  little  prospect  of  determining  our  Canon  of  the 
O.T.,  if  this  were  so.     But 
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At  a  late  period,  a  long  time  since  the  birth  of  Christ,  these 
two  kinds  of  writings  have  been  distinguished  by  appropriate 


1.  It  is  not  true,  that  the  Jews  maybe  supposed  to  have  made  no 
distinction,  between  the  ancient  sacred  books  of  their  nation,  and  what 
were  called  apocryphal.  Josephus,  who  was  acquainted  however  even 
with  the  Grecian  Jews,  whose  Version  he  every  where  adopts  in  his 
writings,  says  in  very  general  terms  of  all  the  Jews  at  large  :  "  We 
have  but  22  books,  which  were  composed  up  te  the  time  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus.  Since  Artaxerxes,  up  to  our  times,  much  indeed  has  been 
written ;  but,  among  us,  all  these  modern  writings  have  not  by  any 
means  the  authority  of  the  ancient."  And  if  these  recent  works  were 
viewed  by  the  Grecian  Jews,  as  sacred  records,  as  venerable,  as  die- 
tated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  how  then  does  it  happen,  that  the  Grecian 
Jew  Philo  does  not  allegorize  them,  as  he  does  those  Scriptures  to  which 
he  attributes  a  divine  origin  ? 

2.  It  is  not  true,  that  the  Apostles  may  be  supposed  to  have  made 
no  distinction  between  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  writings.  For  how 
could  it  happen,  that  among  so  many  citations  of  the  O.  T.  in  the  New, 
so  few  passages  are  evidently  taken  from  the  Apocrypha  ?  If  held  in  the 
same  estimation,  they  would  have  been  as  much  used. 

3.  It  is  not  true,  that  from  the  value  which  Jewish  Christians  at- 
tributed to  Apocrypha,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  Jews  ranked  them  with 
their  sacred  Scriptures.  We  know  indeed  that  the  Jewish  Christians 
held  them  in  the  highest  esteem,  because  they  yielded  so  much  support 
to  their  visionary  ideas,  hopes  and  expectations.  And  if  we  compare 
their  estimate  with  the  description  that  Josephus  gives,  of  the  estimate 
which  his  nation  may  be  presumed  to  have  set  upon  them,  it  is  evident, 
how  many  steps  the  Christians  advanced  further  than  the  Jews  !  And 
from  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers  concerning  them,  what  can  be  in- 
ferred, in  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  Jews  ?  Must  those  of  the  latter 
have  also  been  those  of  the  former? 

But  II.  "In  the  Greek  collection  of  the  Scriptures  are  found  many 
apocryphal  writings,  as  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  third  book  of  Es- 
dras,  Tobit,  Baruch,  Additions  to  Daniel  and  Esther.  This  is  proved, 
by  the  use  which  Josephus  himself,  (no  doubt  to  please  the  Grecian  Jews), 
made  of  these  writings,  and  even  by  the  translations  of  them  which  were 
made  at  a  very  early  period,  for  the  use  of  the  Western  Churches;  and 
also  by  the  Canonical  authority,  which  various  councils  attribute  to 
them." 

1.  In  this  objection,  it  is  alleged  without  proof,  that  even  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  the  Apocrypha  were  appended  to  the  Greek  Bible :  but 
from  what  shall  this  be  inferred?  From  the  fact,  perhaps,  that 
Josephus  makes  use  of  them  ?  Does  his  use  of  them  prove  any  more, 
than  merely  that  they  were  then  extant  in  that  Greek  Version  which  we 
now  possess?    Could  they  not  have  been  in  his  hands  in  Greek,  scpa- 
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names,  derived  chiefly  from  the  use  which  was  made  of  the 
writings :  the  earlier  were  called  Canonical  ;  the  more  re- 
cent, Apocryphal  Books.  And  the  whole  collection  of  the 
former  was  comprehended  under  the  appellation:  Canon 
of  the  Old  Testament. 


raiely  ?  And  as  Philo  and  the  New  Testament  make  so  little  use  of 
the  Apocrypha,  is  it  at  all  probable,  that  they  were  then  a  part  of  the 
Greek  Bible  ?  Would  they  not,  in  this  case,  have  been  much  better 
known  to  Philo,  and  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament,  than  we  ac- 
tually discover  ?.  Ought  not  Christians,  those  great  admirers  of  them, 
to  have  first  assigned  to  them  this  place  ?  Yet  admitting,  that  even  the 
ancient  Grecian  Jews  before  Christ  may  perhaps  have  done  this,  still 
nothing  results  in  opposition  to  the  previously  alleged  extent  of  the  He- 
brew Canon,  as  we  have  adopted  only  the  Palestine,  and  not  the  Egyp- 
tian. 

2.  And  what  is  proved  by  early  Latin  Versions  of  these  Apocrypha, 
made  for  the  use  of  the  Western  Church  ?  What  but  this,  which  no  one 
will  doubt,  that  even  at  an  early  period,  it  held  these  Versions  in  great 
esteem  ?  What  is  proved  by  the  authority  of  Councils,  which  have  at- 
tributed Canonical  Authority  to  these  Apocrypha  ?  What  but  this,  that 
in  their  estimate  of  these  Scriptures,  tbey  went  still  further  than  the 
early  Christians,  and  even  attributed  to  them  what  the  latter,  (as  far  as 
we  know,)  never  did  attribute  ? 

III.  "  The  Egyptian  Jews  have  invented  fables,  to  gain  authority  for 
the  spurious  writings  which  they  had  forged,  from  a  propensity  to  fana- 
ticism and  sectarism.     The  Jew  who  wrote  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras, 
intending   to   excite   among  his   nation,    by  a   fictitious  narrative,  the 
hopes  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  sets  forth  an  account  of  seventy  con- 
cealed books,  which  purported  to  have  been  dictated  to  Ezra  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.     And  this  tradition  of  70  Apocrypha  is  to  be  found  also 
in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.     That  no  Christian  wrote  the  fourth  book 
of  Esdras,  in  its  most  ancient  form,   is  clear  from  many  evidences    al- 
though Christians  have  interpolated  it,  and  enlarged  it  by  additions." 
Even  this  representation  of  the  origin  of  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras,  (to 
which,  however,  much  might  be  objected,)  being  assumed,  because  the 
examination  of  it  might  not  here  be  in  place,  what  follows  from  all  this, 
but  merely  that  particular  Jews  may  have  put  every  thing  in  operation, 
to  acquire  for  their  written  productions  great  authority?     Does  it  even 
prove,  that  all  other  Jews  may  have  assented  ? — that  all,  to  approve  ot 
these  fables,  may  have  even  ascribed  to  the  works  themselves  a  divinr 
origin  ?      But  I  forbear — not  to  contend  too  long  against  objection?. 
which  have  so  little  to  do  with  the  positions  maintained  ' 
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§.5. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Canonical  ? 

The  word  Kavwv  had  long  been  in  use  among  the  early 
Ecclesiastical  writers,  and  in  very  general  acceptations,  before 
it  was  transferred  to  a  collection  of  Holy  Scriptures. 

1.  It  often  meant  no  more  than  "  a  book,"  and  a  "cata- 
logue" generally;  (e)  but  then,  in  particular— - 

2.  A  "  Catalogue  of  things  which  belonged  to  the  Church," 
or  a  "Book,  that  served  in  general  for  the  use  of  the 
Church."  (/)  Hence  a  Collection  of  Hymns,  which  were 
to  be  sung  on  festivals,  (g)  as  also  a  List,  in  which  were  in- 
troduced the  names  of  persons  belonging  to  the  Church,  ac- 
quired the  name  Kavwv.  (h)  The  word  was  used  in  a  sense 
yet  more  limited,  of 

3.  A  "  Publickly  approved  Catalogue  of  all  the  Books, 
that  might  be  read  in  publick  assemblies  of  Christians,  for 
instruction  and  edification."  (?)  Finally,  but  not  until  very 
recent  times,  it  has  comprised  immediately 

4.  A  "  Collection  of  divine  and  inspired  writings."  (k) 
The  last  signification  most  modern  scholars  have  adopted. 

They  use,  therefore,  Canonical  and  Inspired,  (xavov»xo£  and 


(e)  Hence  the  diminutive  Kawiof  means  simply  libcllus.  See  Suidas 
on  the  word  Kotvovx&v.  M.  Frid.  Ferdin.  Druk,  diss,  de  ralione  historian 
canonis  scribendae.     Tub.  1.778.  4. 

(j)  Synodus  Laodic.     Canon  42. 

(g)  Suicer,  in  his  Thes.  Eccles.,  T.  if.  p.  40.,  has  this  meaning,  with 
many  examples  from  the  Fathers.     Thus,  for  example,  Zonaras  says? 

ad  Canon.   Athanasii  Damasceni:  K<*v&'i>  KiytTcti,  ort  cigia-fxivo)/ 

i%et  to  'iufAirgov  i  v  v  i  &    ee  (f  a  7  c    cvvrf\GV/utvov. 

(h)  Socrates  Hist.  Eccl.,  lib.  i.  c.  17.  to.?  irn^Bhov?  t*c  oivayty^»iufii- 
vote  iv  t«>  vm  iKKtoiciecr  k  a  v  6  v  i .  See  DuFresne, glossar. mediaeetin- 
fimae  Graecitalis.  p.  579. 

(i)  See  Suicer  Thes.  Eccles.  on  the  word  Kavav ;  or  Cotta  ad  Gerhardi 
locos  theol.,  T.  u.  p.  244. 

(k)  Suicer  on  the  word  KstvaJv.  Frick  dc  cura  vet.  eccl.  circa  Cano- 
nem.  p.  34  ss.  [  See  also,  Lardner's  Supplement  to  the  Second  Par' 
of  the  Gosp.  Hist.,.  Ch,  i.  Sect.  m.       TV.  ] 
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dsoVvsugo?,)  as  perfect  synonymes.  Only  a  few  understand  by 
the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  "  Collection  of  sacred 
and  inspired  writings,  which  Christ  and  his  Apostles  may  have 
recognised  as  sacred  and  inspired." 

§.  G. 

JVhat  is  the  meaning  of  the  wqrd  Apocryphal  I 

The  Apocryphal  are  so  called,  in  opposition  to  the  Ca- 
nonical Scriptures. 

1.  At  first,  "  Obscurely  written  Books  "  were  called  apo- 
cryphal. (/)  As  such  writings  were  then  above  the  capacity 
of  men  in  general,  the  heads  of  the  Church  accordingly  pro- 
hibited their  being  read  in  publick  assemblies  of  Christians ; 
yet  not  only  were  the  teachers  not  forbidden  to  read  them, 
but,  on  that  account,  to  study  them  with  diligence  had  been 
made  their  express  duty.  Hence,  among  apocryphal  writ- 
ings, in  opposition  to  canonical,  were  comprised 

2.  Such  books  as  were  "  Set  aside,  and  from  which  no- 
thing might  be  publickly  read."  (ra) 


(l)  Suidas  on  the  word  $sg«w/<T»c.  Epiphanius,  haeresis  LI;  Drue, 
\}  c.  p.  8.  Compare  with  this  the  remark  of  Semler,  in  his  Treatise  on 
a  free  examination  of  the  Canon,  (Abbandlung  von  freyer  Untersuchung 
desKanons,)  Th.  i.  S.  10.,  that  *V5jc§i/<?3c  may  sometimes  be  applied  to  a 
writing,  which  only  experienced  Christians  were  permitted  to  read  for 
their  instruction,  but  which  was  concealed  from  others. 

(m)  Ruffin,  Expositio  Symboli  inter  Opp.  Cypriani,  p.  26;  Cyril 
Catech.  iv.  p.  68,  ed.  Toutt.  In  this  case  indeed,  atVjjcgy^ic  accords 
with  the  Rabbinical  T"JJ  ,  which  denotes  writings  set  aside,  that 
might  notbe  read  in  the  synagogues ;  at  onetime,  because  tbey  had  been 
inaccurately  written ;  and  at  another,  because  their  contents  were  some- 
what difficult  to  be  understood.  Thus  the  later  Jews  placed  among  the 
PPW  which  ought  not  to  be  read,  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  (in  which  a 
creation  in  six  days,  so  adapted  to  human  views,  was  repugnant  to 
them) ;  the  Song  of  Solomon,  (the  contents  of  which  they  thought  hazard- 
ous for  young  persons ;)  Ezekiel  i.  and  xl. — xlviii.  (because  the  contents 
of  these  chapters  were  obscure  to  them,  and  the  temple  of  Ezekiel  did  not 
correspond  with  their  second  temple.)  See  Hottinger,  The4.  Phil.,  p, 
521 ;  and  Casteli/ s  &  Buxtorf's  Lexicon?,  at  these  word?.    But  we  are 
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3.  Even  "  Supposititious  Writings,"  (Pseudepigrapha,)  were 
sometimes  called  apocryphal,  from  similar  considerations,  as 
no  publick  use  would  be  admitted,  of  such  miserable  produc- 
tions as  the  Books  of  Adam,  Methuselah,  Enoch,  and  the  like,  (n) 
Finally,  canonical  and  inspired  having  been  used  as  syno- 
nymes,  by  an  apocryphal  book  was  understood 

4.  "A writing  not  inspired."  The  word  acquired  this 
sense  at  a  very  late  period,  and  perhaps  not  before  Jerome. 
He  writes,  however,  in  his  preface  to  Tobit :  Librum 
Tobise,  quern  Hebrsei  de  catalogo  divinarum  scripturarum 
secantes,  his,  quae  apocrypha  memorant,  manciparunt. 
[  The  Book  of  Tobit,  which  the  Hebrews,  removing  it  from 
the  Catalogue  of  Sacred  Scriptures,  have  transferred  to  these, 
which  they  call  apocrypha.      7V.  ] 

§.  7. 

Review  of  this  division  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  into 
Canonical  and  Apocryphal. 

Thus  varied  in  signification  are  the  words  canonical  and 
apocryphal.  On  this  account,  the  learned  of  modern  times, 
who  have  entered  into  investigations  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament,  might  have  been  expected  only  with  accuracy  to 
determine  what  signification  they  adopted.  Unfortunately, 
this  has  not  always  been  the  case,  and  hence  their  investiga- 
tions have  often  been  devoid  of  the  precision  required. 

It  might  have  been  desirable,  that  the  expression  Canon, 
on  this  account,  had  never  been  used  in  reference  to  the  Old 
Testament.  A  word  so  various  in  signification  must  give 
rise  to  misapprehensions  ;  and  unhappily,  the  most  that  it  has 


not  to  believe  for  this  reason,  that  the  ancient  Jews  understood  by  T^J 
a  book  not  canonical. 

(n)  Athanasics,  in  the  Synopsis  S.  S.,  T.  n.  p.  154.  A  number  of 
passages,  that  are  here  appropriate  as  illustrations,  Fabric ius  has  col- 
lected in  his  Cod.  Psevdep.  V.  T. :  T.  n.  p.  308. 
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received,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  have  been  inappropriate  to  the 
Old  Testament. 

1.  If  by  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  understood 
the  "  Collection  of  sacred  and  inspired  writings  of  the  Jews 
in  the  period  before  the  birth  of  Christ,"  then  this  was  a  sig- 
nification which  most  Christian  Writers  did  not  understand 
by  it ;  and  difficulties  upon  difficulties  arrested  the  inquirer, 
who  examined  the  Fathers  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  found,  for  instance,  that  Judith,  Tobit,  2  Books  of 
Maccabees,  5  Books  of  Solomon,  and  others,  were  enumerated 
among  the  Canonica  Scriptures,  (o)  Alarmed  at  this  ap- 
pearance, he  either  gave  up  the  whole  investigation;  or 
he  was  even  willing  to  carry  it  on,  did  he  but  derive 
from  it  the  conclusion :  our  present  Canon  may  have  been 
of  recent  origin,  and  not  determined  in  ancient  times,  as  re- 
gards all  its  portions,  large  and  small,  (p) 

2.  Or,  if  by  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  under- 
stood the  "  Books  of  the  Jews  before  the  time  of  Christ,  that 
were  permitted  to  be  read  in  publick  f  this  signification  again, 
in  reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  is  neither  applicable  nor 
adequate.  Among  whom  could  the  reading  of  these  Scrip- 
tures have  been  allowed  ?     Among  Jews  or  Christians  ? 

Among  Jews  ?  In  this  case,  there  might  have  been  nothing 
more  uncertain,  than  the  number  of  the  books  deemed  ca- 
nonical ;  for  they  did  not  use  as  synonymes,  canonical 
books,  and  books  to  be  publickly  read.  The  Song  of 
Solomon,  for  instance,  they  regarded  as  a  sacred  national 
writing,  and  yet  it  had  been  forbidden  to  make  a  pub- 
lick  use  of  it  in  the  synagogues  !  (a)      There  ought  to  have 


(o)  Concil.  Carthag.  3.  Can.  47.  of  the  year  397.  "Placuit,  ut 
praeter  canonicas  scripturas  nihil  in  ecclesia  Iegatur  sub  nomine  scriptu- 
rarum  divinarum ;  sunt  autem  canonical  scriptures:  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numeri,  Deuteronomium,  Jesus  Nave,  Judicum,  Ruth,  Regno- 
rum  libri2.,  Job,  Psalmorum  unus,  Salomonis  libri  quinque,  libri  12  pro- 
phetarum  minorum,  item  Iesaias,  Jeremias,  Ezech.,  Daniel,  Tobias, 
Judith,  Esdrae  libri  2.,  Maccabaeorum  libri  2. 

(p)  Semler's  Treatise  on  a  free  examination  of  the  Canon,  [  quoted 
before  in  note  (I).  ]    Th.  i.  S.  14.  s. 

(q)  Origen,  in  VnPrmf.  ad  Cantic.  Caniicorutn 
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been  admitted  into  the  Canon,  in  this  case,  only  the  Five 
Books  of  Moses,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Book  of  Esther,  which 
was  read  with  peculiar  solemnities  on  the  feast  of  Purim  ;  but 
not  the  Psalms,  not  the  Proverbs,  not  Job,  and  the  Historical 
Books. 

Was  it  among  Christians  then  ?  In  this  case,  the  Canon 
of  the  Old  Testament  might  have  been  yet  more  uncertain. 
It  might  have  been  settled — at  a  time,  when  it  could  no 
longer  be  known,  which  books  were  to  be  esteemed  canoni- 
cal ;  for  it  might  have  been  reduced  to  order  after  the  lapse 
of  the  first  ages  that  followed  the  birth  of  Christ : — among  a 
class  of  men,  from  which  could  be  expected  no  sure  deter- 
mination of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament ;  for  it  must 
be  determined,  not  by  Christians,  but  by  Jews : — without 
settled  principles,  by  which  the  authority  of  a  book  could  be 
examined  ;  for  the  New  Testament  does  not  pronounce  upon 
the  subject.  The  selection  depended,  therefore,  upon  mere 
caprice,  and  was  directed,  it  may  be,  by  pious  considerations 
which  are  often  very  doubtful,  or  else  by  uncertain  authorities. 
In  fine,  if  we  examine  the  existing  Catalogues  of  the  Writings 
of  the  Old  Testament,  permitted  to  be  publickly  read  among 
Christians,  we  find  even  Judith,  and  Tobit,  and  other  writings 
inserted,  which,  for  various  reasons,  can  be  allowed  no  ca- 
nonical authority. — So  unstable  is  the  foundation,  on  which  is 
commonly  reared  the  important  investigation  of  the  Canon  of 
the  Old  Testament ! 


§.8. 

In  what  sense  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  is  understood, 
in  this  investigation. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  in  our  examination  of  the  subject, 
merely  from  that  time,  when  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  in  their 
teaching,  pointed  back  to  the  instruction  which  had  been  re- 
corded in  the  Old  Testament.  At  that  period,  there  was  in 
Palestine  a  Collection,  which  made  up  a  complete  whole,  and. 
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in  the  New  Testament,  was  sometimes  comprised  under  the 
appellation  Scripture,  or  Holy  Scriptures ;  sometimes  para- 
phrased by  Law  and  Prophets,  or  by  Law,  Prophets,  and 
Psalms.  *  We  shall  consider  this  Collection  the  Canon  f  the 
Old  Testament.  In  this  view,  we  set  aside  all  theological  and 
doctrinal  considerations,  and  our  investigation  becomes,  as  it 
should  be — merely  historical,  (r) 


§.9. 

Of  the  Egyptian  and  Palestine  Canon  in  general. 

After  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  Jews  were  divided,  in 
reference  to  the  principal  countries  of  their  settlement,  into 
Egyptian  and  Palestine.  In  both,  they  had  a  Collection  of 
sacred  national  writings.  And  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire, 
whether  this  Collection  was  of  the  same  or  of  a  different  ex- 
tent in  the  two  countries,  and  what  books  and  how  many  it 
may  have  contained,  both  in  Egypt,  and  also  in  Palestine. 

According  to  our  purpose,  (§.  8.)  we  must  indeed  recur 
principally  to  Palestine,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  Palestine  Canon,  at  the  time  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles.  An  examination  of  the  Egyptian  Canon, 
therefore,  might  seem  needless  ;  particularly  as  the  question 


*  [The  Scriptures  of  the  0.  T.  are  called  t)  >§«?»,  "the  Scripture,'' 
John,  x.  35.  compare  34;  x  Tim.  in.  16;  Ug*  y^x/u/Aura,  "  Holy- 
Scriptures,"  ii  Tim.  in.  15 ;  o  v<5,moc  xdt  c\  TrgoQiireti  "  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,"  Acts.  xni.  15;  o  v6/uot  Maxreue,  Kit  vgiptirctt,  k*i 
^stXfAoi,  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms.  Luke,  xxiv.  44.  Storr, 
in  his  Doctrinal  Theology  (translated  by  Prof.  Schmucker)  Vol.  i.  B.  i. 
§.  14,  has  a  concise  and  admirable  view  of  the  argument  from  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  Jewish  Canon,  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  contained  the  same  books  which  now  constitute  our  O.  T. 
Scriptures.       Tr.  ] 

(r)  The  Canon  oj  the  O.  T. ;  a  Treatise  in  Camerfr's  Theological  L 
Critical  Essays,  (Theologischen  und  kritischen  Versuohen .;  Stuttgard, 
1794.  8. 
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in  regard  to  that  of  Palestine  would  not  yet  have  been  settled ; 
granting  that  we  might  be  able  to  present  a  complete  account 
of  the  former.  Yet  without  this,  the  history  of  the  Canon 
would  remain  defective :  without  this,  we  should  be  neces- 
sarily deprived  of  many  illustrations,  in  investigating  the 
Canon  of  Palestine.  In  fine,  if  a  complete  account  of  the 
Egyptian  Canon  were  to  be  found  any  where,  and  were  it  to 
agree  in  all  its  parts  with  that  of  Palestine  ;  then,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  inquirer  after  truth,  we  should  have  a  decisive 
answer  to  the  important  question  :  Had  the  Jews,  before  the 
time  of  Christ,  a  Collection  settled  as  to  all  its  parts  great  and 
small,  or  a  complete  Canon  ? 

But  should  there  be  discovered,  neither  now  nor  henceforth, 
such  fragments  of  the  Alexandrian  Canon,  that  a  complete 
whole  may  be  collected  from  them,  it  were  truly  ever  to  be 
lamented,  that  rapacious  time  even  here  manifested  its  destruc- 
tive influence.  But  the  contents  of  the  Canon  will  not,  on 
this  account,  be  more  uncertain.  Should  even  traces  be  per- 
ceived, that  the  Egyptian  Jews  might  evidently  have  had 
Apocryphal  writings  in  their  Canon,  these  would  be  just  as 
little  raised  to  the  authority  of  canonical^  books  on  this  ac- 
count, as  the  Apocrypha,  which  the  authority  of  the  Fathers 
placed  among  the  Canonicce  Scriptures.  (§.  7.)  The  ques- 
tion does  not  relate  to  Ecclesiastical  Fathers,  but  Jews,  and 
especially  Jews  of  Palestine.  (§.  8.)  Just  as  the  Samari- 
tans, by  certain  incidents,  acquired  a  false  Joshua,  which 
they  ranked  with  the  Five  Books  of  Moses ;  so  indeed 
might  similar  incidents  in  Eygpt  have  elevated  to  a  place 
among  the  Canonical  Books,  one  or  several  that  were  apo- 
crypha. 
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.)-  The  Egyptian  and  Palestine  Jews  had  the 
-ame  Cj&on. 

§.  10 

First  ground  of  Conjecture. 

fcJtill  it  is  very  probable  from  many  considerations,  that  the 
'€anon  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Egypt  and  that  in  Palestine 
were  similar. 

I.  The  relation,  in  which  the  Jews  in  the  two  countries 
stood  to  each  other,  readily  admits  of  this  presumption.  Both> 
although  at  no  period  in  an  intimate,  were  yet  always  in  some 
connexion,  and  thus  at  times  in  a  religious  fellowship,  (s)  Both 
were  emulous  to  be  entirely  ali&e.  The  Egyptians  built  a 
temple,  after  the  model  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  with 
the  same  solemnities  practised  their  religion  there.  In  their 
synagogues,  th^  Egyptians  read  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  as 
in  Palestine.  But  when  an  intolerant  edict  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  banished  the  use  of  the  books  of  Moses  from  the 
synagogues  in  Palestine,  and  they  began  there,  from  necessity, 
to  read  out  of  the  Prophets ;   and  afterward,  when  the  in- 


(s)  Notwithstanding  the  jealousy  that  prevailed  between  the  Jews  in 
the  two  countries,  the  religious  fellowship  proceeded  sometimes  to  a  re- 
markable extent.  Thus  Philo  himself,  the  celebrated  writer,  was  once 
Eent  to  Jerusalem,  to  present  offerings  in  the  temple  there,  in  the  game 
of  his  brethren.  Philo,  T.  2.  Opp.  p.  646.  ed.  Mang. ;  or  in  Eusr 
bios  praep.  evang.  lib.  vm.  c.  14.  p.  398.  ed.  Paris.  T»£  2vg/aj  ini  QaxaTT-r 
ordKlt  iciv,  'Ao-nxhav  s'vo^ar  yt'j6tutvoQ  h  t*vtj>  ,;*Sr  on  %£6voV  »iV  to  ttu-tpoioi 
CipJh  WtMftnv  ev^6f*ivcs  -re  itui    Qurcev.  ttu»%xv6v  ri  -riKtuauv  ta>i6s?  .  .... 

t8ix*-*uj>v Yet  this  was  something  extraordinary,    as  the  Egyptian 

Jews  had  their  own  temple  ;  and  after  its  erection,  offerings  were  made 
there,  as  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  And  I  know  not  how  to  believe, 
that  the  Egyptian  Jews  should  have  ordinarily  sent  offerings  to  Jeru- 
salem, as  Hornemann  assumes,  rfe  canonc  Philonis,  p.  10.  The  Jews  of 
Rome,  and  Italy  in  general  might  do  so,  because  they  had  no  temple  in 
those  parts;  but  this  reason  does  not  apphT  to  the  7"u?  in  Egypt. 
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terdiction  ceased,  read  on  every  Sabbath  both  Moses  and 
the  Prophets :  the  emulation  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  did  not 
admit  of  their  being  behindhand  in  these  particulars.  In  finep 
Jerusalem  was  constantly  the  city,  to  which  the  Jews  traced 
every  thing ;  the  manners  and  customs  of  that  place  were  the 
originals  which  they  always  copied  ;  it  was  the  rallying  point 
of  all  Jews  who  were  dispersed  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa — 
and  thus  too  of  the  Egyptian,  (t)  In  such  circumstances,, 
should  we  not  conjecture,  (u)  that  the  Jews  in  the  two  countries 
might  have  agreed,  in  regard  to  the  Collection  of  their  ancient 
sacred  national  books  7 


§.  11. 
Second  ground  of  Conjecture, 

II,  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  and  P«ilo,  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  Josbphus,  writers  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  therefore. 


(t)  The  fact  is  well  known.  However,  I  refer  to  Hornemann,  rfe 
canone  Phil.  p.  8.,  who  has  shown  this  by  some  passages  from  Philo. 
Opp.  T.  ii.  p.  524.  Mang.  p.  971.  ed.  Frankf.  [  This  reference  is  very- 
apposite.  "A  single  region  cannot  contain  the  Jews,  on  account  of 
fheir  multitude.  Wherefore,  they  inhabit  the  most  numerous  and 
flourishing  of  those  in  Europe  and  Asia,  both  islands  and  continents'; 
considering  the  Holy  City,  (tt^cnoxiv),  (in  which  stands  the  sacred 
temple  of  the  Most  High  God,)  as  their  metropolis."      Tr.  ] 

(a)  Thus  it  stands  word  for  word  in  the  former  editions.  It  is  not  in- 
tended, by  the  above  reasoning,  to  prove  any  thing;  not  to  decide  as  a 
judge;  it  is  only  intended  to  derive  from  it  the  conjecture,  that  the  Egyp- 
tian and  the  Palestine  Canon  may  have  been  of  like  extent.  If  then  the 
Zurich  Library,  Th.  i.  S.  178.  objects:  "Notwithstanding  the  unity 
of  the  Palestine  and  Egyptian  Jews,  yet  the  Alexandrian  synagogues 
might  boast  of  a  more  extensive  collection  of  the  sacred  writings, 
among  which  were  even  writings  of  Enoch,  Moses,  &c.;"  what  shall  be 
said  in  reply?  A  might  is  objected,  the  denial  of  which  could  not  enter 
the  mind  of  any  one.  The  Egyptian  synagogues,  it  is  alleged,  might  in 
deed  have  boasted  of  a  more  extensive  collection  of  the  sacred  writings, 
although  no  trace  of  it  is  found.  The  spurious  writings  of  Enoch  and 
Moses  are  named,  as  if  these  may  have  been  received  into  their 
synagogues,  although  there  is  not  the  remotest  cause,  even  for  conjec- 
turing this  ?    What,  in  such  circumstances,,  may  be  said  in  reply  1 
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fsgree  in  calling  their  ancient  sacred  books  by  a  periphrasis, 
if  not  in  the  same  zvords,  yet  in  accordance  with  the  main  sub- 
ject  and  contents,  by  the  name  "  Law,  prophets,  and  other 
writings/- 

1.  Jesus,  the  Grandson  of  Sirach,  after  his  arrival  in  Egypt. 
about  the  year  140  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  translated  the 
precepts  of  his  Grandfather  from  Hebrew  into  Greek.  And 
in  the  Former  Prologue,  (of  which,  if  we  may  decide  from  in- 
ternal evidences,  he  is  the  author),  he  speaks  of  the  sacred 
books  of  his  nation,  which  had  been  translated  into  Greek 
even  before  his  time,  and  he  calls  them  :  "  Laze,  Prophets,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Books."  "  Let  me  entreat  you,"  he  says,  (V 
"  to  read  it,  (2.  e.  his  translation)  with  favour  and  attention, 
and  to  pardon  us,  wherein  we  may  seem  to  come  short  of 
some  words  which  we  have  laboured  to  interpret.'  For 
the  same  things  uttered  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  into  another 
tongue,  have  not  the  same  force  in  them :  and  not  only  these 
things,  but  the  lazo  itself,  and  the  prophets,  and  the  rest  of  the 
books  have  no  small  difference,  when  they  are  spoken  in  their 
own  language."  (w)     The  Collection  of  the  Hebrew  Books  is 


(p)  In  the   Former  Prologue c  tope;,  kxi  ctl  srga^rrsfatf;  K-h  ts 

?v0iT4  t&>*  fit@\im*c-J  (u/icg*i'  i^«  T»»  cfia?3g*riv  i«uto7;  ?jty6fttt*.  That 
this  Prologue  must  be  very  ancient,  appears  from  this,  among  other  rea- 
sons, that  "we  find  in  it  the  Hagiographa,  {CD'2^J.)  called  by  a  peri- 
phrasis t*  >>6K*  toTv  /3/£mVv,  [the  rest  of  the  books.  ]  Before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  there  was  no  general  name,  which  comprehended  all  those 
writings,  that  are  now  called  Hagiographa.  They  must,  therefore,  have 
always  been  named  by  a  periphrasis.  [  In  H.E.  G.  Paulus'  Repertory 
for  Biblieal  and  Oriental  Literature,  (Repertorium  fur  bibl.  und  orient 
LitteraturJ,  Vol.  n.  Article  v.,  pp.  225—247,  is  a  comprehensive  and 
able  Dissertation  (in  German)  by  Dr.  Storr,  on  the  earliest  division  of 
the  books  of  the  O.  T.  See  also  our  author's  Introd.  to  the  0.  T.,  Vol. 
i.  §.  8  ;  Jahn's  Introd.  to  the  0.  T.,  P.  I.  $  §•  1.  103.  Bertholdt- 
Introd.  to  the  O.  &  N.  T.  (in  German)  Vol.  i.  §  §.  18.  19  j  and  Dt 
Wette's  Introd.  to  the  Bible,  Vol.  I.  $  $.  7.  10.       Tr.  } 

(w)  Thus,  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  clearly  distinguishes  the  moral 
esntences  of  his  rranifather,  (this  apocryphal  book  as  it  is  called),  from 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  rest  of  the  Books.  Can  he  therefore  have 
reckoned  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  precepts  among  the  rest  of  the 
Borti,  (as  h*  en'it'e?  the  Ha2io?rapha.>  or  have  onlv  conjectured 
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set  forth  in  this  representation,  just  as  it  existed  at  that  time  m 
a  Greek  Version  made  in  Egypt ;  nothing  is  more  probable, 
therefore,  than  that  in  this  passage  we  have  to  look  for  a  peri- 
phrasis of  the  Canon  of  the  Egyptian  Jews. 

In  another  passage  of  this  Prologue,  the  translator  com 
mends  his  grandfather,  for  the  study  of  the  "  Law,  the  Prophets* 
and  the  rest  of  the  Books  "  of  his  nation,  (x)  Now  his  grand- 
father lived  in  Palestine,  and  studied  the  Palestine  Canon, 
As  he  here  speaks,  therefore,  of  the  Palestine  Canon,  as  well 
as  of  the  Egyptian,  in  the  very  same  words,  does  it  not  follow, 
that  the  Jews  in  both  countries  may  have  had  the  same  Canon'? 
If  that  of  Palestine  was  different  from  that  of  Egypt,  then  Jesus 
the  Son  of  Sirach  must  have  been  led  to  take  notice  of  this, 
by  adding  a  wrord  or  two,  or  by  changing  the  expression,  that 
he  might  speak  the  more  distinctly  for  his  immediate  readers 
the  Egyptians. 

2.  According  to  Philo  of  Alexandria,  the  Therapeutae,  a 
fanatical  sect  of  Jews  in  Egypt,  read  in  their  religious  as- 
semblies, not  the  fanatical  writings  of  the  founders  of  their 
sect,  but — "  Holy  Scriptures,"  as  the  "  Law,  Oracles  of  the 
Prophets,  Psalms  of  Praise  to  God,  and  other  Books,  by  which, 
knowledge  and  the  fear  of  God  are  promoted  and  perfect- 
ed." (y)     Here  Philo  speaks,  not  indeed  of  the  sacred  books 


bis  translation  would  in  future  be  enumerated  among  them  ?  This  an- 
cient passage  is  refutation  enougb  of  the  might  of  the  Zurich  Library, 
Th.  i.  S.  177:  "Which  is  proved  by  the  appellation  Moses,  the  Prophets, 
and  Writings,  since  under  this  title  (  i.  e.  writings),  might  be  compre- 
hended all  pseudcpigrapha  and  apocryphal  writings  of  recent  times.'5 
What  a  nothing  is  a  mere  possibility,  when  there  are  in  opposition  to  it 
very  probable  considerations ! 

(x)  The  Former  Prologue :  b  irx-riroc  fxcv  'Jvrovt  «ri  nKiiov  t'lvrw  fou; 
iit  ts  nt7  toC  vifjt.ou  k£i  tuv  7rgop»T&>y  jca/  ruv  *XXa>»  TrttTgiuy  fiif&XtM 
dvayvonv.  [  My  grandfather  Jesus,  being  much  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  Law,  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  other  books  of  our  fathers.      Tr. } 

(t/)  Philo  de  Vita  Contempl.  Opp.,  T.  n.  p.  475.  ed  Mang.  p.  893.  ed. 
Frank/.      'Ef    t**r»  <P«    ohU  (according  to  the  Frank/,  ed.  warra  J'i 

iV<T7V     0lx.HfJ.lt)    iigOV,  0     KHXttTat    CKfJVilOV    X.OI   (AOVCtS'tlgtC*,  h   »  /JlCVSVfUtVOt  T<£ 

To?   ciftvov  @iov   fivrfyix.  Tixsvyra.',     f*»fh    tlertcofx^ovTUt  /w»    Trotcr,  fJt> 
rtrtttf,    ftniirl    t»?  e'.ixxv   'in*,  rrpc;  t«?   tov    e<bp.BL*oc  yztitrc  a.tayKaia. 
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of  the  Egyptian  Jews  in  general,  but  only  of  those,  which  the 
fanatical  Therapeutae  held  sacred,  and  introduced  into  their 
religious  assemblies.  But  that  the  Therapeutae  did  not  differ 
from  the  other  Egyptian  Jews,  in  regard  to  their  sacred  books, 
is  evinced  by  the  strict  accordance  of  this  periphrasis  of  the 
Canon,  with  that  given  by  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  and  by  the 
Palestine  writers. 

3.  In  the  same  manner  that  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  divides 
the  Egyptian  Canon  into  three  parts,  and  thence  entitles  it ; 
so  does  the  New  Testament  divide  the  Palestine  Canon  into 
the  "  Law,  Prophets  and  Psalms,"     Luke,  xxiv.  44. 

4.  And  with  the  Therapeutae  in  Egypt,  Josephus  also  very 
minutely  accords,  in  his  description  of  the  Palestine  Canon, 
According  to  him,  it  contained  "  the  Books  of  Moses,  the 
Prophets,  Psalms  of  praise  to  God,  and  writings  on  moral 
subjects."  (z) 

Although  it  does  not  admit  of  being  absolutely  demonstrated 
from  these  considerations,  that  the  Canon  was  the  same  in  the 
two  countries ;  yet  it  may  hence  be  very  probably  conjectured. 
To  attain  greater  certainty  on  the  subject,  we  will  endeavour 
to  describe  the  Canon  of  the  Egyptian  and  that  of  the  Pales- 
tine  Jews,  separately,  from  their  own  writers. 


a,K\i,  v  0  fjt.  0  y  ?  tcsLi  xiylx  Bams-birrA  S'lai  ir^o<pnrav  kxi  u  /x  v  o  v  ? 
x*t  t  ct  c£\\et,  ol:  iirir»un  kai  tbr'if&ita  rvvdufjovrxi  text  rtxuovirxt 
<,....  'Evrvy%xyoirt:  yx\»  role  t£go»c  y^xu/xxc-tt  qixociyovri  r»v  lntriur 
•JXoffsp/xr,  -iKXyiyo^odtric.  t-ruS'ii  cvfA&oxa  tx  thc  p«T»c  f^fMtttxt  io(xi- 
gourt  Qv<rimc  a'roxtjegt/jUjUSVHc,  &  v^toixic  i'nxrjluhn<:.  "En  <Ti  ety-ro?; 
vAi  ffuyy^duftxrcL  T?a\<itu>i  dvfySv,  o'i  th?  ajgw-ia?  x^nyirai  ytvdfxtvet 
ttit\x*  (jLvnfjLua  tmc  b  Tele  x\*»yo£otjfihcit  lfi*t  ckTrixi-jw.  [  Each  com- 
munity has  a  sacred  house,  called  a  sanctuary  or  monastery,  in 
which  recluses  devote  themselves  to  the  mysteries  of  the  holy  life. 
They  take  nothing  into  it,  neither  food,  nor  drink,  nor  such  other  things 
as  are  required  for  the  use  of  the  body ;  but  laws,  and  oracles  divinely 
communicated  by  the  prophets,  and  hymns,  and  the  other  (books), 

by  which  knowledge  and  piety  are  promoted  and  perfected They 

study  the  Sacred  Scriptures They  have  also 

compositions  of  ancient  worthies,  who,  being  founders  of  their  sect,  left 

many  records Tr.  ] 

(a)  Josephus  contra  Ap..  lib.  1,  $.  8.     {  8ee  the  passage  cited  below. 
in  ft.  3P.        TV  1 
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II.  Canon  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt. 

§.  12. 
Sources. 

We  collect,  first  of  all,  the  testimonies  of  the  Canon  of  the 
Egyptians  from  Egyptian  Jews.  Especial  care,  not  to  wan- 
der in  inextricable  labyrinths,  requires  that  we  here  altogether 
omit  the  opinions  of  the  Egyptian  Christians  on  the  Canon 
of  the  Old  Testament.  These  are  too  recent  to  bear  formal 
testimony;  without  settled  principles,  and  from  capricious 
views,  they  merely  pronounce  opinions  on  the  value  of  parti- 
cular books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  use  which  may  be 
made  of  them ;  and  such  opinions  can  be  of  no  decisive 
weight.  (§.  7.)  Hence  too,  as  we  learn  from  Origen,  Jerome, 
Ruffin,  and  Augustine,  they  admired  apocryphal  books,  which, 
among  the  Egyptian  Jews,  as  we  shall  see  below,  were  held 
in  no  repute  whatever. 

We  cannot  therefore  use  as  sources,  from  which  to  derive 
our  account  of  the  Egyptian  Canon,  even  the  fathers  that  have 
been  named;  but  merely  the  Alexandrian  Version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  Philo. 


§.  13. 

I.  Alexandrian  Version. 

The  Alexandrian  Version  is  here  mentioned,  because  it 
has  been  used  in  modern  times,  as  a  source  ;  in  my  view,  it  i« 
inadmissable.  (a) 


(a)  Chp.  Frid.  ScHMimi  hisforia  antiqua  ct  vindic.  Canonis  V.  *t 
T.  n.  125 


N<  T.  p.  125 
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1.  It  is  asserted,  that  the  Alexandrian  Version,  in  the  most 
ancient  times,  may  have  contained  only  as  many  books  as  we 
now  commonly  enumerate  in  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.— This,  however,  has  not  hitherto  been  proved,  but 
only  decided  by  authorities.  And  whence  was  it  to  be 
proved  ?  "  From  the  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Version  ?  " — because  Eleazar  may  have  sent  to  Egypt 
a  Hebrew  MS.  (for  the  forming  of  this  Version,)  of  which, 
however,  we  shall  be  left  to  conjecture,  that  it  was  transcrib- 
ed from  a  genuine  copy  in  Jerusalem,  which  contained  all 
our  present  canonical  books  ? — But  is  it  even  certain,  that 
Eleazar  was  under  the  necessity  of  sending  to  Egypt  a  Hebrew 
MS.,  for  the  use  of  the  Alexandrian  translators,  as  the  roman- 
cer Aristeas  pretends  ?  (6)  Yet  granting,  that  his  account  of 
a  copy  directed  from  Jerusalem  to  Egypt  might  be  correct — 
is  it  not  again  asserted,  what  should  first  be  proved,  that  the 
Palestine  Canon  may  have  then  contained  just  as  many  books 
as  we  now  enumerate  in  it  ?  What  reasoning  in  a  circle  ! — 
Nay,  if  we  meant  to  conclude  any  thing  from  the  account 
given  by  Aristeas  and  his  Epitomist  Josephus  :  it  would  fol- 
low, that  only  the  five  books  of  Moses  belonged  to  the  Ca- 
non of  the  Alexandrians.  For  according  to  Aristeas  and 
Josephus,  Eleazar  is  alleged  to  have  sent  to  Egypt  a  manu- 
script of  the  v  o  ^  o  $  only,  the  pentateuch  ;  even  Philo  allows, 
that  at  first,  only  the  five  books  of  Moses  were  translated. 

2.  The  Alexandrian  Version  was  gradually  formed,  at 
different  times,  from  different  inducements,  and  by  differ- 
ent learned  men.  If  it  had  already  been  decided  by  other 
testimonies,  that  all  the  books,  which  our  editions  of  the  Bible 
contain,  might  have  possessed  canonical  authority  from  the 
most  ancient  times,  and  that  they  might  have  actually  been 
translated,  all,  at  one  time,  by  an  individual,  or  by  an  associa- 
tion of  learned  Jews  in  Egypt :  then  would  the  conclusion  be 


(6)  Hody,  de  bibhorum  text,  orig.  ;  and  J.  G.  Eichhorn's  Reptrt. 
Tu.  i.  S.  266.  ss.—[  See  also  Prideaux,  Connex.  P.  u.  B.  i.  An.  277  : 
and  Whistox,  Authentic!;  Records,  P.  n.  p.  493.,  Lond.,  1727.     Tr.  ] 
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in  a  measure  probable,  that,  on  that  account,  they  may  have 
been  presented  to  the  Egyptian  Jews,  at  one  time,  in  a  Ver- 
sion ;  as  like  value  and  like  authority  may  have  been  attribut- 
ed to  them.  But  this  has  not  been  the  case  ;  and  the  book  of 
Isaiah,  for  example,  which  however  must  necessarily  have  been 
a  part  of  our  Canon  from  the  very  first,  was  extant  in  Greek 
at  a  much  more  recent  date  than  the  books  of  Moses, 

3.  And  if  even  all  might  have  been  translated  at  once,  yet 
then,  an  inference  of  their  complete  canonical  authority,  found- 
ed on  this,  would  rest  upon  an  unstable  foundation  and  basis. 
For  the  original  occasion  of  this  work  is  unknown.  If  the 
desire  of  the  Jews,  to  be  able,  in  their  own  synagogues*  to 
read  the  books  of  their  religion  in  the  Greek  language,  might 
have  led  to  this  Version ;  then  only  could  it  have  been  pre- 
sumed, not  without  some  foundation,  that  merely  the  canonical 
would  have  been  selected,  and  that  the  uncanonical,  at  least 
those  at  hand,  would  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  no  transla- 
tion. But  all  antiquity  pronounces  it  an  undertaking,  merely 
literary.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  wished  to  have  reposited  in 
his  library,  the — books  of  the  Mosaick  Law,  or  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  in  general  ? — translated  indeed  into  Greek,  be- 
cause the  original  was  not  understood  by  the  Greeks  in  Egypt ; 
and  with  such  a  purpose,  many  apocryphal  writings  must  have 
been  just  as  important  to  him  as  any  inspired  book,  which,  in 
the  library  of  a  heathen,  had  no  preference  to  one  merely 
human. 

4.  In  fine,  some  of  our  apocryphal  writings,  in  a  transla- 
tion, were  actually  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian  Jews, 
at  a  very  early  date :  for  example,  the  sentences  of  Jesus 
Sirach,  the  Epistle  of  Mordecai,  concerning  the  Feast  of 
Purim,  &c.  (c) 


(c)  See  the  Former  Prologue  to  Jesus  Sirach  ;  and  then  the  Greek 
Version  of  the  book  of  Esthek,  at  the  end.  [  On  the  subjects  in  tbic 
section,  Eichhorn  is  very  able,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  O.  T.,  Vol.i. 
$.  161 — 183,,  and  in  his  Repertory,  (as  quoted  in  the  preceding  note,) 
Vol.  i.,  the  concluding  article,  (in  German),  On  the  Sources,  from  which 
*hc  different  accounts  of  the  rise  of  the  Alexandrian  Version  have  leen  de* 
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Let  it  not  be  objected,  that  if  this  version  had  not  com- 
prised strictly  all  canonical  Scriptures,  with  a  rejection  of 
all  apocryphal,  it  could  have  acquired  no  such  general 
authority.  For  it  is  known,  that  the  Alexandrian  Version 
was  half  deified,  on  account  of  a  prevailing  story,  that  the 
spirit  of  inspiration  rested  upon  the  translators  \ 


§.  14. 
XI.  Philo.     Flourished  A.  D.  41. 

Philo  op  Alexandria*  is  the  only  source  remaining,  from 
which  we  can  draw,  for  our  investigation  of  the  contents  of 
the  Alexandrian  Canon.  He  lived  just  at  the  time,  from 
which  our  investigation  commences ;  at  the  time  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,  (§.  8.)  Now  he  gives  us  indeed,  no  where 
in  his  writings,  a  full  account  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  but  here  and  there,  in  passing,  he  throws  out,  as  if  by 
the  way,  separate  declarations,  which  evince  to  us  his  opinion, 
and  probably  even  the  opinion  of  his  brethren,  on  the  value 
and  the  authority  of  particular  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 


rued.  See  also  Jahn's  Introduction  to  the  O.  T.,  P.  i.  §.  34—37; 
Horne's  Introd.,  Vol.  n.  P.  i.  Ch.  v.  S.  i ;  and  Bertholdt's  Introduc- 
tion, Vol.  ii.  §.  155 — 159.  For  an  ample  account  of  the  best  works,  on 
the  principal  topicks  suggested  by  the  Alexandrian  Version,  particularly 
on  the  Letter  of  Aristeas,  its  editions,  translations,  authenticity,  and  the 
publications  which  illustrate  it ;  and  on  the  Criticism  and  Exegesis  of 
the  Septuagint  in  general,  see  E.  F.  CRosenmuller's  Manual  for  the 
Literature  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Exegesis,  (in  German),  Vol.  n.,  on 
the  Alexandrian  Version,  Part  m.  Ch.  i— v.  pp.  344 — 458.,  Gottingen, 
1798.       Tr.  ] 

*  [  De  Wette,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Archaiology,  (in  German), 

$.  8., -supplies  a  series  of  the  best  references,  on  the  credibility  and  the 
Hebrew  learning  of  Philo.  See  also  Eichhorn's  Introd.  to  the  O.  T.. 
Vol.  ii.  $.  339.  a;  and  Horne'9  Introd.,  Vol.  ii   P.  l.  Cb.  vn.  g.irr 

— Tr.  1 
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Yet  they  are  nothing  but  scattered  fragments  ;  and  no  whole 
can  be  recovered  from  them :  yet  these  fragments  must 
be  extremely  useful  to  us,  in  the  want  of  other  more  com- 
plete accounts. 


§.  15. 

1.  Philo  on  the  Apocrypha,  . 

Philo  was  acquainted  with  the  apocryphal  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  for  he  borrows  phrases  from  them.  But 
he  does  not  even  once  cite  a  single  one,  much  less  allegorize 
them,  or  establish  by  them  his  views,  (d)  Thus,  the  fact  that 
he  takes  no  notice  of  them,  did  not  proceed  from  unacquaint- 
ance  with  them,  which  might  scarce  have  been  supposed  in 
regard  to  a  man  of  such  extensive  reading ;  but  probably  be- 
cause he  esteemed  them  lightly,  and — is  it  too  hasty  a  con- 
clusion, if  I  add  ? — because  he  did  not  place  them  among  the 
Scriptures,  which  his  age  regarded  as  holy  and  divine.  For 
his  neglect  of  them  goes  very  far.  He  does  not  once  pay 
them  that  deference  which  he  shows  to  a  Plato,  Philolaus, 
Solon,  Hippocrates,  Heraclitus,  and  others,  from  whose  writ- 
ings he  often  inserts  whole  passages,  (c) 


(d)  Thus  positive  are  the  words  of  Hornemann,  (observation es  ad 
illustrationem  doctrin.Ee  de  canone  V.  T.  ex  Philone,  p.  28.  29.)  ;  and  as 
he  asserts,  that  he  read  Philo's  writings  throughout,  with  a  view  to  as- 
certain his  opinion  of  the  Canon,  he  has  a  right  to  expect,  that  no  doubt 
maybe  raised  upon  his  positive  declaration.  I  shall  therefore  chiefly 
follow  him  in  this  section,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  his  views,  in 
regard  to  which  I  am  of  a  different  opinion  :— as  to  the  others,  his  obser- 
vations shall  be  enlarged  by  additions. 

(e)  The  Zurich  Library,  (Th.  i.  S.  178.)  objects  :  **  Philo  does  not 
"  cite  the  Apocrypha.  But  as  little  as  his  silence  on  some  canonical 
"  Scriptures  proves,  that  they  were  not  in  the  Canon  of  the  Egyptian 
"  Jews  ;  so  little  does  his  silence  on  the  Apocrypha  prove  this  of  them." 
Entirely  correct :  an  argument  derived  from  silence  no  one  will  call 
strong;  but  it  does  not  deserve,  however,  to  be  passed  over.     Still  it  is 
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Whoever  examines  the  Indexes  to  the  editions  of  Philo. 
particularly  the  edition  of  Mange  y,  will  find  in  them,  it  is 
true,  so  many  passages  quoted  from  the  Apocryphal  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament,  that  Philo  might  seem  to  have  made 
great  use  of  them.  Yet  the  passages  cited  in  the  Indexes, 
here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  are  very  deceptive.      Some  refer 


certainly  a  remarkable  fact,  that  Philo  quotes  no  one  of  our  apocryphal 
books,  although  they  were  so  near  to  him,  and  the  contents,  at  least  of 
of  one,  was  so  well  suited  to  his  purpose.  Had  there  been  none  adapt- 
ed to  his  spirit  of  allegorising :  what  could  be  founded  upon  their  not 
being  used  ?  But  now,  his  silence  concerning  them  must  at  least  attract 
attention  to  such. 

"  The  circumstance  proves,  that  Philo  never  quotes  these  books,  but 
•  not  that  he  rejects  them.  Some,  perhaps,  that  were  most  congenial 
"  with  his  meditations,  had  not  yet  been  published  ;  as  the  Wisdom  of 
,:  Solomon,  (which  some  are  so  ready  to  ascribe  to  him.)"  And  yet  the 
Author  asserts  in  the  very  next  page,  that  even  Josephus  may  have  met 
with  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  third  book  of  Esdras,  Tobit,  Baruch, 
Additions  to  Daniel  and  Esther,  appended  to  the  Greek  Bible.  And  the 
Grecian  Jew,  Philo,  was  not  acquainted  with  the  books:  the  so  well- 
read  Philo  was  so  unread  in  the  writings  of  his  own  nation ! !.! 

"  Others,"  the  Author  proceeds,  M  he  never  had  occasion  to  quote  ;" 
— which  certainly  is  very  probable,  of  many  apocryphal,  as  it  is  of  some 
canonical  books.  "  Furthermore,  he  might  reject  the  Apocrypha,  with- 
"  out  therefore  deciding  on  the  opinion  of  the  Grecian  Synagogue  con- 
•'  cerning  them.  Even  the  historical  contents  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
"  tures  he  did  not  highly  esteem,  and  his  way  of  thinking,  as  he 
"  had  formed  it  by  the  Platonick  Philosophy,  was  perhaps  as  differ- 
"  ent  from  the  way  of  thinking  among  other  Jews,  as  that  of  Maimo- 
*'  nides,  Orobius,  and  Moses  Mendelssohn,  from  the  views  and  opinions 
"  of  their  Jewish  cotemporaries."  But  did  he  dare  in  this  case  to  pro- 
mulge  it  in  writings  ?  Did  he  dare  to  depart  from  the  faith  of  his  whole 
nation,  without  incurring  the  severe  consequences  of  a  grievous  heresy  ? 
Have  the  Jews  of  superior  intelligence  who  are  named,  and  any  not 
named,  publickly  promulged  in  writings  their  departure  from  their  na- 
tion's faith;  or  have  they  done  so  without  great  opposition  ?  Besides, 
it  is  indeed  assumed  only  as  probable,  that  his  opinion  of  the  Canon  may 
have  been  the  national  opinion  ;  his  scattered  expressions,  indeed,  are 
collected,  only  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  the  most  learned  and 
famous  man  among  the  Alexandrain  Jews  thought  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  as  there  are  no  traces  of  his  having  departed,  in  writings, 
from  the  faith  and  opinions  of  his  nation,  it  is  accordingly  presum- 
ed, that  in  him  maybe  found  even  the  opinions  of  his  Egyptian  con- 
temporaries cm  the  Catron 
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merely  to  notes  of  the  editor,  in  which  sometimes  a  word 
sometimes  a  various  reading  is  illustrated  by  a  passage  of  an 
apocryphal  book  ;  (/)  but  sometimes  such  passages  are  re- 
ferred to,  because  Philo  has  asserted  something,  either  simi- 
lar (g)  or  directly  the  reverse,  (h) 


§.  16. 

2.  Philo  on  the  Canonical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Horn  em  ann  arranges  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  ac- 
cording to  the  expressions  used  by  Philo,  in  three  classes  : 

1.  Books,  which  arc  cilcd  with  the  express  addition?  that  they  were  of  divine 
origin. 

2.  Books,  which  are  but  carnally  cited. 

3.  Books,  which  he  never  mentions. 

We  shall  indeed  here  also  collect  Philo's  opinions  on  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament,  severally,  in  the  order  stated  ;  but 
distinguish  with  precision  those  books  that  Philo  does  not 
speak  of  decidedly,  which  Hornemann  has  not  always  done* 


§.  17. 

First  Class.     Wiitings,  to  which  Philo  attributes  a 
divine  origin. 

All  the  books,  which  are  of  divine  origin  according  to 
Philo,  are  in  his  phraseology  works  of  Prophets.  Yet  he 
does  not  always  apply  to  the  authors  of  such  the  appellation 


(/)  Hornemann,  de  canone  Philonis,  has  culled,  from  the  Indexes, 
(p.  31.  note  n.)  the  passages  of  this  class,  which,  however,  to  save  room,. 
I  shall  not  transcribe. 

(g)  See  the  Collection  of  these  passages  at  the  place  cited?  p,  2P 
note  m. 

CM  The  same,  p  31,  ndt?  ww 
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^&^>jrr,s  [  Prophet  ],  but  varies  it  for  tfgo<p»j7rjs  dv^p,  Ispopavrv;:;, 

§s<firs<ftos    dvrjg,     Mwiitfewg     Siarfw7»j£,    <n£    s-wv     (poim-Twv     Mwtfguf, 
Mwitfs'ws  Ira^of,  <rou  qr^ovprjTjxou  ^jaCwr^g  x°£0^  [  prophetick  man, 
hierophant,  holy  man,  associate  of  Moses,  one  of  the  attend- 
ants of  Moses,  companion  of  Moses,  member  of  the  prophetick 
choir],  all  of  which,  with  him,  are  perfect  synonymes  of 
<rrgo<pYi<rr)s  [  Prophet  ]* 

The  books  themselves  he  calls,  sometimes  is^ai  ygapai  [  Sa- 
cred Scriptures  ],  sometimes  »s£ai  /3»/3Xo»  [Sacred  Books], 
sometimes  isfos  \6yos  [  Sacred  Word  ],  sometimes  Ugurarw 
y^a/xjxa  [  Most  Sacred  Writing  ],  sometimes  to,  iSPcxpavrTjSsVra 
[  the  hierophant  words  ],  sometimes  *goyr\nxhg  Xoyos  [  Prophe- 
tick Word  ]  or  *r£oq>*jTixa  g^ara  [  Prophetick  Sayings  ],  some- 
times Xoywv  [  Oracle  "|  alone,  or  Xoyiov  rw  Qeov  [  Oracle  of  God  ], 
sometimes  xpflP**  [  Response],  or  to  Xi^':V  [  tne  Response  ]. 
With  him  all  these  are  synonymes,  as  appears  partly  from 
the  expressions  themselves,  and  partly  from  a  comparison  of 
the  passages  where  they  occur. 

To  apprehend  these  expressions  in  the  spirit  of  Philo,  and 
to  be  able  thoroughly  to  investigate  the  opinions  which  they 
convey,  in  regard  to  the  sacred  books  of  his  nation,  we  must 
here  premise  his  exalted  views  of  a  prophet  With  him, 
Prophets  are  interpreters  of  God  (^tjvsis  <rou  ©eou),  instruments 
of  God,  which  he  employs  to  make  known  that  which  he 
wishes  to  have  made  known.  They  deliver  nothing  that  is 
their  own,  but  mere  extraneous  things,  communicated  to  them 
by  God,  through  inward  operations.  As  long  as  a  prophet  is 
rapt,  of  himself  he  knows  nothing  ;  if  the  divine  spirit  has  only 
first  taken  possession  of  him  ;  it  then  acts  upon  his  soul,  as 
well  as  upon  his  organs  of  speech — upon  the  former  to  reveal 
to  it  things  unknown  ;  upon  the  latter,  so  that  they  give  utter- 
ance to  those  words  which  it  imparts,  (i) 


(i)  Philo  de  monarchia,  lib.  i.  Opp.  Tom.  i.  p.  222.  M.  p.  S20.  Fr, 
After  having  spoken  of  Moses,  he  proceeds:  i^fxtmls  >*'g  ii<r/y  ol  ?ri*- 

De  legibm  special.,  Opp.  T.  h.  p.  343.  7n»o0«T»?   fi  .««  >*> 
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In  fine,  according  to  his  opinion,  Moses  was  the  greatest 
prophet.  If  then  Philo  intends  to  speak  of  the  inspiration  of 
any  writer  in  very  strong  terms,  he  makes  the  prophetick 
spirit  of  Moses  the  standard,  by  which  he  estimates  the 
prophetick  spirit  of  that  writer.  Hence  the  expressions : 
Mwurfe'wg    krougog,    Mwufltfws    &ia<Tw«njs,   Tfg   rwv     <poir»jTwv    MwiTe'w^ 

[  companion  of  Moses,  associate  of  Moses,  one  of  the  attend- 
ants of  Moses.  ] 


§.18. 

tllq  five  books  of  moses,  joshua,  first  book  of  samuel, 

Ezra. 

Of  Moses  and  his  five  books,  Philo  expresses  himself  in 
very  strong  terms.  He  calls  Moses,  sometimes  iegt<pnrns 
[  Prophet  ],  sometimes  Ugo$&»<rns  [  Hierophant  ]  (k),  and  the 
like ;  his  inspiration  is  the  standard  by  which  he  estimates 
the  inspiration  of  other  writers.  (§.  17.)  His  writings  he 
calls  vtgoywotQS   Xoyo$    [  Prophetick  Word  ],    or  fefai  /3//3Xot 


ouftv  Ulov  aTrcqttivtttLi  (diro^ej-^lT  a*)  to  Tra^xftar,  aX\'  tV/v  tg/UHVfif 
vTrofi&Wovroe  iri^ov  sravS-'  8? a.  irgoqi^tt,  neti  xa.9-'  8v  ^g<5yc»  tv$-ovo-i<£ 
yvyovcic  tv  dyvoix,  fAtTetviTet/utivov  fxh  tgv  Myio-juov  **«  -xd£*Ki%to£»- 
kotos  thv  T«c  4v/t*'?  ctK£6irokiv  t7rl7ri$on>iK6ros  «fi  ttxt  tvclKhKira  tov 
3-g/ow  TrVtvfjiATOCi  x-eil  irS.faV  t»v  <fffly»c  bfyaVGirci'iitv  k^cugt/tg;  Si  k*\ 
tv»\ovvTos  ii;  iva^yn  £*i>.a>criv  Sv  Tr^cS t<rri£tt.  Quis  rcrum  divin.  haeres 
sit,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  510.  M.  p.  517.  Fr. :  Tr^hnc  y*£  iSicv  fxh  ovfh 
ctTroQ$-iyytr&t,  eCworgix  Si  irivm,  y-»^cSi'Toc  sTfgot/.  Dc  praemiis 
el  poenis,  Opp.  T.  n.  p.  417.  M.  p.  918.  Fr.  l^fxuvivs  yd$  Wiv  b 
IrgoquTtic,  hSo&w  t/r»£5yTcc    Ta    aS/ctj*   tcw  0sot/. 

(k)  Philo  Alleg.,  1.  n.  Opp.  T.  n.  p.  66.  M.  p.  1087.  Fr.  o  7rgo<f«T»f. 
Meg.,  1.  in.  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  117.  M.  p.  89.  Fr.  h  uge^Mvm.  ibid.  Opp.  T.  i 
p.  121.  M.  p.  92.  Fr.  6  it^avruz  Kdt  jrgo<p*T»?.  l)e  gigant.,  Opp.  T.  i, 
p.  270.  M.  p.  291.  Fr.  I  i*go<pacyT)>c  ogyiecv  K*t  SiSxgkcl\o<  ^tleev, 
&c.  Hornema-nn,  pp.  34.  35.,  has  collected  several  passages,  in  which 
the  quoted  expressions  are  varied  for  others  of  the  same  meaning,  and 
which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  omit 
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I  Sacred  Books  ],  &c.  (/)  He  also  allegorizes  particular 
passages  of  all  the  five  books,  and  all  citations  from  them  are 
made  in  the  same  exalted  terms.  Genesis  he  calls  Ufa  ypayd.t 
[Sacred  Writings]  (m) ;  the  second  book  of  Moses  U?ol 
fiifi^os  [  Sacred  Book  ]  (n) ;  the  third  Ufa  X0705  [  Sacred 
Word  ]  (0) ;  and  the  fourth  Is^wraTev  y^a^a  [  Most  Sa- 
cred Writing  ]  (p) ;  and  lastly,  the  fifth  book,  x^^s 
[  Oracle  ]  (g)  ;  and   Ispos  Xo'yog  [  Sacred  Word  ].  (r) 

The  book  of  Joshua  is  denominated  Xfyiov  tou  i'Xsu  ©soC 
[  Oracle  of  the  Gracious  God  ],  on  the  occasion  when  Ch.  1. 
5.  is  cited,  (s) 

From  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  which  Philo,  after  the 
manner  of  all  writers  who  use  the  Septuagint,  calls  the  first 
hook  of  Kings ,  Ch.  n.  2.  is  cited  with  the  formula:  wg  6  }efo$ 
Xo'705  <pr]<j7v  [  as  the  Sacred  Word  saith  ].  (t) 

From  the  book  of  Ezra  Ch.  vm.  2.  is  quoted,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  cited  passage  are  called :  ra  iv  /3atf»XixaJs  131/3 , 
>.o»£  ispfNpavj-TjSc'vra  [the  hierophant  words  in  the  royal 
books  ].  (w) 


(I)  Allegor.,  lib.  in.  p.  92.  M.  p.  68.  Fr.  de  Plant.  Noe,  Opp.  T.  I 
p.  347.  M.  p.  230.  Fr.  tie  congrcssu  qumr.  erudit.  gratia,  Opp.  T.  i.  p. 
543.  M.  p.  448.  Fr.  b  tt^htikI:  \6yos.  de  vita  Mosis,  lib.  m.  Opp. 
T.  11.  p.  163.  M.  p.  681.  Fr.  Jig«*  0i0\oi.  On  this  also,  Hornebwnn 
Las  several  passages,  p.  36.,  in  which  these  expressions  are  varied  for 
others  of  like  signification. 

(m)  De  mundi  Opif.,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  18.  M.  p.  16.  Fr.  For  similar  ex- 
pressions, see  de  Abrah.,  p.  1.  T.  n.  M.  p.  349.  Fr.  Resipuit  Noe,  T.  i. 
p.  400.  M.  p.  281.  Fr.,  &c. 

(n)  De  migrat.  Abrah.,  Opp.  T.  i,  p.  438.  M.  p.  390.  Fr.,  fee. 

(o)  Lib.  in.  Alleg.,  T.  i.  Opp.  p.  85.  M.  p.  1007.  Fr.  Desomniis, 
Opp.  T.  i.  p.  633.  M.  p.  577.  Fr. 

(p)  De  eo  quod  Deus  sit  immutab.,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  273.  M.  p.  249.  Fr 
De  migrat.  Abrah.,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  457.  M.  p.  409.  Fr. 

(q)  De  migrat.  Abr.,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  454.  M.  p.  405.  Fr. 

(r)  De  somniis,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  657.  M.  p.  601.  Fr. 

(s)  De  confus.  ling.,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  430.  M.  p.  344.  Fr. 

(f)  De  temulent.,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  379.  M.  p.  261.  Fr. 

'u)  De  confus.  linguarum,  Opp.  T.  if.  p.  427.  M.  p.  341.  Fr 
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19. 


Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Hosea,  Zechariah,  Psalms, 
Proverbs. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  Philo  calls  5  *raXcc»  itgxftrns  [the 
ancient  Prophet],  (v)  and  his  prophecies  *£oq>*]Tixa  glares 
[  Prophetick  Sayings],  (w) 

Jeremiah  he  denominates  vegoyfavis,  f*fei£»  Js^avr^,  [  Pro- 
phet, Initiated,  Hierophant  ],  and  the  passage  Ch.  in.  4.  which 
he  adduces,  he  calls  x^0^  [  Oracle  ].  (x)  In  another 
place,  Jeremiah  is  described  as  "  a  member  of  the  prophetick 
choir,  who  spake  in  ecstasy:"  «rou  ir^o^nxou  Siatfojt^  xof0^ 
os  xara<*vev<f§sts  svSoutfiwv  a»s$h£y%wo.  (y)  And  elsewhere  he 
says,  that  God,  "  the  Father  of  all  things,  hath  spoken  by  the 
prophetick  mouth  of  Jeremiah :"  6  <jrar^  <rwv  oXeov  $4tatfs 
(SioL   rfgo<p*i<nxou    SofAaros    Isgsjxiou).  (z) 

Of  the  Minor  Prophets,  two  only  are  cited  in  the  works 
of  Philo  :  Hosea  and  Zechariah. 

Hosea  xiv.  8.  Philo  calls  x£*i<r^v  qraf*  <riVf  ™v  ^oqwjruv 
[an  Oracle  of  a  certain  Prophet],  (a)  and  Hos.  xiv.  24.  4o(ian 
^o(p>5Tixw  Sstfffitf&svra  5iowru£ov  x£yifl,(J|,0'v  [the  glowing  oracle,  ut- 
tered by  the  prophetick  mouth].  (6)  Zechariah  he  deno- 
minates, on  citing  Ch.  vi.  12.,  MwDtfswg  kaijpo?,  [companion 
of  Moses],  (c) 

The  Psalms  are  largely  quoted  by  Philo ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  without  the  addition  of  their  high  origin.  David  is  ho- 
noured with  the  same  epithets  as  Moses ;  he  is  called,  some- 


(v)  De  Sorrmiis,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  681.  M.  p.  1132.  Fr. 
(w)  De  mutat.  now.,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  604.  M.  p.  1071.  Fr. 
(a;)  De  Cherubim,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  147.  148.  M.  p.  116.  Fr. 
(#)  De  confus.  lingu.,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  411.  M.  p.  326.  Fr. 
(s)  De  profugis,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  575.  M.  p.  479.  Fr. 
(a)  Deplantat.  Noe,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  350.  M.  p.  233.  Fr. 
(6)  De  mutat.  nom.,  Opp.  T.  i.  p  599.  M.  p.  1066.  Fr. 
\c)  Dt  confus.  lingu.,  Opp,  T.  I.  p.  414.  M.  p.  329,  Fr, 


on 
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times  *^o^)^f  [Prophet  ],  (d)  sometimes  fpxpvrns  av-wg  [pro- 
phetick  man],  (e)  sometimes  SedVitfios  dv^g  [holy  man],  (/) 
sometimes  "  associate  of  Moses,  who  was  not  an  inferior  " 
Muv&sug  $iia<fu)Tr\s  og  oujp  rwv  ^(*sXrjf*svwv  ?»  ;  (g)  sometimes  SnuMg 
MwOtfews.  (A) 

Of  Solomon,  as  author  of  the  Proverbs,  he  expresses  him- 
self just  as  highly.     He  calls  him  a  member  h  tou   Sfiou  ^op 
[  of  the  divine  choir  ],  (i)  and  in  another  place  rig  rww  901c/; 
Murfjus  [  one  of  the  attendants  of  Moses  ].  (A-) 


§.  20. 

.Second  Class.     Writings  of  which  Phiio  makes  only  casual 
mention,  without  the  addition  of  a  divine  origin. 

From  the  book  of  Judges — (^  rwv  ^yjjaarwv  dvaygacpo^, 
(3i(3\og  [  the  Record-book  of  the  Judges  ],  Philo  calls  it — ) 
Ch.  vin.  9.  is  quoted,  according  to  the  Septuagint.  (/) 

Job  xiv.  4.  he  merely  interweaves  with  his  own  text,  with- 
out further  addition,  (m) 

The  first  book  of  Kings,  (the  third,  according  to  Philo 
and  the  Septuagint )  is  repeatedly  quoted,  (n) 


(d)  De  agricull.,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  308.  M.  p.  195.  Fr. 

(e)  Quis  rerum  divin.  hozres  sit,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  515.  fif.  p.  522.  Fr. 
(/)  Replant.  Noe,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  344.  M.  p.  218.  Fr.  compare  de  mun 

do,  Opp.  T.  ii.  p.  608.  M.  p.  1157.  Fr. 

(g)  De  planlat.  Noe,  ed.  Fr.  p.  219. 

(h)  Quod  a  Deo  mittantur  somnia,  Opp.  T.  r.  p.  691.  M.  p.  1141.  Fr 

(»)  De  ebrietate,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  362.  M.  p.  244.  Fr. 

(k)  De  congressu  quaer.  erud.  gratia,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  544.  M.  449.  Fr. 

{I)  De  confus.  lingit.,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  424.  M.  p.  339.  Fr.  [  The  pei  i 
phrasis  here  mentioned  occurs  a  few  lines  before  the  quotation,  near 
the  bottom  of  p.  338.  in  the  Frankfort  edition.      Tr.  ] 

(m)  De  mutat.  nom.,  Opp.  T.  i,  p.  584.  M.  p.  1051.  Fr. 

(n)  De  Gigant.,  Opp.  T.  I.  p.  274.  M.  p.  295.  Fr.    Compare  1  Sam 
n.  5.     De  ebrict.,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  380.  M.  p.  261.  262.  F.  comp.  1  Sam 
1. 14.  15.     Do  migrat.  Abr.,  Opp.  T..i.  p.  467.  M.  p.  418.  Fr- ;  comp. 
1  Sam.  x.  22.     Dp  mutat.  nom.,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  600.  M.  1067.  Fr. :  comp 

R 
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Even  many  particular  Psalms  are  merely  cited,  without 
mention  being  made  of  a  high  origin,  (o) 


§.  21. 

Third  Class.     Writings,  of  which  Philo  makes  no  men- 
tion  whatsoever. 

Philo  never  speaks  of: — 1.  Nehemiah  ;  2.  Ruth;  3.  Es- 
ther; 4.  Chronicles;  5.  Daniel;  6.  Lamentations;  7. 
Ecclesiastes  ;  8.  The  Song  of  Solomon. 


§•  3& 

Some  notes  and  results  of  the  preceding  investigation. 

I.  Among  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  the  divine  origin  of  which 
Philo  expressly  recognises,  we  may  however,  very  probably 
even  in  Philo's  sense,  enumerate  the  following : — 

1.  The  second  book  of  Samuel,  and  the  two  books  of 
Kings  ;  for  he  calls  the  first  book  of  Samuel  is^ov  Xo'yov   [  the 


1  Sam.  ii.  5.  quod  Dens  sit  imm.,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  293.  M.  p.  313.  Fr. 
comp.  1  Kings  xvu.  10. 18;  ix.  9.  De  migrat.  Abr.,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  441. 
M.  p.  394.  Fr.  Quis  rerum  divin.  haeres  sit,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  483.  M.  p 
491.  Fr.  comp.  1  Kings,  ix.  9. 

(o)  Quod  Deus  sit  immut.,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  284.  M.  p.  304.  Fr.  comp. 
Ps.  c?i.  1 ;  i.xxv.  8  ;— and  there,  the  following  pages,  comp.  Ps.  lxhi.  11. 
Be  migrat.  Ahrah.,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  460.  M.  p.  412.  F.  comp.  Ps.  lxxx.  5  ; 
xlii.  3.  De  mutat.  nam.,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  596.  M.  p.  1062.  F.  ;  comp.  Ps. 
xxn.  1.  Quod  a  Deo  mitt,  somnia,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  632.  M.  p.  576.  F.  comp. 
Ps.  xxvi.  1.  De  confus.  ling.,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  411.  M.  p.  327.  F.  comp. 
Ps.  xmv.  13.  De  profugis,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  595.  M.  p.  459.  F.  comp.  Ps. 
cxin.25.  De  sonniiis,  Opp.  T.  i.  p.  691.  M.  1141.  F.  comp.  Ps.  xlvi. 
5.  From  these  passages  it  is  clear,  that  all  books  of  Psalms,  which  were 
collected  at  different  times,,  are  cited  by  Philo. 
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►Sacred  Word  ],  (§.  18.)  Now  he  considers,  with  all  writers 
who  follow  the  Septuagint,  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  and  the 
two  books  of  Kings,  as  a  zvhole  or  as  one  book,  which  they 
divide  into  four  parts  or  four  books.  Thus,  whoever  de- 
clares the  first  of  these  four  books  to  be  Ufo$  Xoyos  [  the  Sa- 
cred Word  ],  declares  also  the  other  three  to  be  so. 

2.  All  twelve  Minor  Prophets.  As  far  back  as  we 
«;an  trace  the  literary  history  of  the  Bible,  the  twelve  mi- 
nor prophets  have  ever  been  regarded  as  one  book  ;  Ecclus. 
xlix.  10.  Whoever,  therefore,  quotes  only  one  of  the  Minor 
Prophets— ( and  Philo  cites  two  of  them,  with  the  express  re- 
cognition of  a  divine  origin,)  §.  19.)  ) — virtually  cites  all. 

II.  As  Philo  was  certainly  acquainted  with  the  apocry- 
phal books,  but  has  never  quoted  any  one  of  them ;  (§.  15.) 
it  can  be  safely  assumed,  that  all  writings  of  his  nation, 
which  he  thinks  proper  only  to  quote,  he  considers  authentick, 
ancient,  and  sacred  Scriptures.  Thus,  even  a  mere  citatio?i 
of  a  book  is  evidence  to  us,  that  Philo  had  it  in  his  Canon  ; 
and  the  books  winch,  with  a  view  to  be  impartial,  we  have 
hitherto  classed  according  to  the  manner  of  their  being  cited, 
we  may  without  doubt  throw  into  one  class. 

III.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  following  books  it  is 
certain  belonged  to  the  Canon  of  Philo,  or  of  the  Egyptian 
Jews : — 

1.  The  ftve  books  or  Moses.  7.  Isaiah. 

2.  Joshua.  8.  Jeremiah. 

3.  Judges.  9.  12  Minor  Prophets. 

4.  2  books  of  Samuel.  10.  Psalms. 

5.  2  books  of  Kings.  11.  Proverbs. 

6.  Ezka.  12.  Job. 

IV.  Even  the  others  may  have  stood  in  the  Egyptian  Ca- 
non. Probably  Ruth  was  an  appendix  to  the  book  of 
Judges ;  Nehemiah  the  second  part  of  Ezra  ;  and  the  La- 
mentations of  Jeremiah,  it  is  probable,  were  appended  to 
to  his  prophecies,  as  in  Palestine  (§.  10.  11.  and  42).  &c. 
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Philo  is  only  silent  on  this  point,  as  he  is  on  the  existence  of 
the  books.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  Canon  is  thus 
not  complete.  But  neither  this  want  of  completeness,  nor 
the  silence  of  Philo,  can  weaken  the  canonical  authority  of 
any  book,  as  long  as  it  is  warranted  by  no  other  considera- 
tions. (§.  14;) 


§.  23; 

Canon  of  the  Therapeutac. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  examine,  whai 
books  particular  Jewish  sects  in  Egypt  may  have  comprised 
in  their  Canon;  it  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  their 
opinions,  than  to  the  history  of  the  Canon.  In  our  investiga- 
tion, moreover,  merely  the  opinion  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Jews,  but  not  of  the  several  sects  among  them,  can  be  of 
weight.  It  is,  however,  very  probable,  that  on  the  subject  of 
the  Canon,  at  least  the  fanatical  Therapeutae  did  not  differ 
from  the  rest  of  the  Egyptian  Jews.  (§.  11.)  (p) 


ITT.  Canon  or  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 

§.24. 

Sources.     Canon  of  the  Sadducees  and  Samaritans, 

At  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  among  the  differ- 
ent sects  and  parties  into  which  the  Jews  in  Palestine  were 
divided,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  dispute  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  sacred  books.     The  Fathers  indeed  suggest,  that 


{p)  See  the  passage  cited  from  Philo,  in  §.  11. — But  Josephus  dc 
hello  JuiL,  1.  u.  c.  8.  §.  6.  at  the  end,  and  §.  12.  cannot  be  used  in  proof 
it  sfivs  nothing-  further,  than  that  the  Essenes  had  sacred  books. 
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the  Sadducees  may  be  supposed  to  have  rejected  all  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament,  except  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  ;  (q) 
and  some  modern  criticks  recognise  this  conjecture  as  pro- 
bable, because  Jesus,  on  a  certain  occasion,  sought  to  prove 
to  the  Sadducees  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (which  they 
called  in  question),  not  from  the  Prophets  and  Hagiographa, 
but  merely  from  the  books  of  Moses,  just  as  if  they  attributed 
to  the  former  no  authority,  and  no  weight  in  the  decision  of  a 
doubtful  question,  (f) 

If  the  Sadducean  sect  arose  in  those  ancient  times,  when  at 
first  a  part  only  of  our  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
extant,  then  a  difference  of  opinion  on  their  part,  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  the  books  which  belonged  to  it,  admits  of  being 
readily  explained :  they  received  only  those  Scriptures,  which 
were  recognised  as  sacred  before  their  separation,  but  reject- 
ed all  others,  because  the  authors  of  them  may  have  been 
Jews  not  belonging  to  their  sect.  But  as  they  first  separated 
from  the  great  mass  at  a  time,  when  the  Collection  of  Sacred 
Books  among  the  Jews  had  already  been  long  determined  as 
to  its  extent,  and  their  Canon  had  been  completed  ;  as  it  must 
not  have  been  difficult  for  them  to  reconcile  their  tenets  with 
all  Writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  when  they  accorded 
with  the  contents  of  the  books  of  Moses :  a  departure  from 
the  opinion  of  other  Jews,  on  this  point,  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  is  hard  to  explain. 

Josephus,  who  was  so  minutely  informed  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Pharisees,  knew  of  no  opinion  peculiar  to  the  Saddu- 
cees on  this  point.  He  relates  merely,  that  rejecting  all  tra- 
dition, they  adhered  only  to  the  written  law,  (s)  not  stating 
how  many  books  they  reckoned  in  their  sacred  national  writ- 


(q)  Jerome  inM&ttk.;  Origen  contra  Celsum,  lib.  i. 

(r)  Matth.  xxn.  23;  Rich.  Simojt,  Hist.  Crit.  du  V.  T.,  liv.  i.  c.  16. 

(s)  Josephus,  in  Antiqq.,  lib.  xiii.  c.  18 ;  according  to  Havercamp, 
[and  Hudson],  lib.  xiii.  c.  10.  §.  6.  [They  allege,  that  "what  is  written 
ought  to  be  considered  the  law,  but  that  what  is  derived  from  the  tra- 
dition of  the  fathers  is  not  to  be  observed."       TV.  1 
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ings.  And  if  he  mentions  the  doctrines,  by  which  the  Saddu- 
cees  were  distinguished  from  the  Pharisees,  he  does  not  how- 
ever let  even  one  word  escape,  from  which  it  might  be  in- 
ferred, that  these  two  sects  may  have  thought  differently,  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  their  sacred  books.  How  could 
Sadducees  have  occupied  the  station  of  High  Priest,  if  they 
had  deviated,  on  so  important  a  point,  from  the  faith  of  the 
whole  nation  ?  And  after  a  Sadducean  family,  before  and  at 
the  time  of  Christ,  had  for  a  long  while  appropriated  to  itself 
this  preferment,  how  could  they  have  sanctioned  the  reading 
of  the  Haphtaroth  after  the  Pareshioth,  if  they  had  not  attri- 
buted to  the  Prophets  the  same  authority  which  they  ascribed 
to  Moses  ?  And  if  we  may  found  any  thing  on  the  subjects 
agitated  by  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  in  the  Talmud,  then 
indeed  Rabbi  Gamaliel  *  argued  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
not  only  from  the  books  of  Moses,  but  even  from  the  Prophets 
and  the  Hagiographa,  without  his  opponents,  the  Sadducees, 
having  objected  to  the  authority  and  the  weight  of  the  latter 
in  theological  controversies.  Nay,  more  than  this,  they 
endeavoured,  on  the  admission  of '  the  authority  of  these 
books,  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  cited  passages  from  other 
considerations.  In  such  circumstances,  a  conjecture  of  the 
Fathers  cannot  at  all  invalidate  the  opinion,  that  the  views  of 
the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  were  similar,  as  to  the  number 
of  the  sacred  national  books.  And  if  Christ,  in  disputing  with 
the  Sadducees,  proved  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  by  the 
five  books  of  Moses  only,  this  may  have  been  merely  acci- 
dental, (t) 


*  [  The  passage  here  referred  to  is  Sanhedrin,  f.  90.  2 ;  and  is  given 
by  Meuschen,  in  his  Novum  Testamentum  ex  Talmude  el  antiquitalibus 
Hebraeorum  illuslratum.  See  his  illustration  of  Mattb.  xxn.  29.  See 
also  Jahn's  Biblical  Archaiology  (translated  by  Upham),  P.  m.  c.  i, 
§.322.       Tr.  ] 

(t)  Basnage,  Hisloire  des  Juifs,  T.  n.  P.  i.  p.  325  if.,  and  from  him 
Brucker,  hist.  crit.  Phil.  T.  n.  p.  721.,  have  decided  this  question  in  the 
same  manner.  Basnage,  with  a  view  not  to  let  the  good  Fathers 
be  silenced,  would  only  assume,  that  the  Sadducees  ascribed  a  much 
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It  was  therefore  the  Samaritans  alone,  who  received  the 
Pentateuch  only,  and  rejected  all  other  writings  of  our  pre- 
sent Canon.  Even  if  the  cause  of  their  rejection  were  un- 
known,* yet  nothing  would  result  from  this,  against  the  pre- 
sent extent  of  the  Hebrew  Canon.  They  can  inform  us  only 
of  the  private  opinion  of  their  body,  and  not  of  that  of  the 
Jews.  This  can  be  ascertained,  only  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Josephus,  and  the  Christian  Writers  of  the  first  century 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  from  a  Melito,  an  Origen,  a  Jerome, 
and  from  the  Talmud.  Even  the  later  Fathers  are  too  re* 
cent  for  our  investigation. 


Vo. 


The  New  Testament. 

The  New  Testament,  in  numberless  passages  refers  to  the 
Old,  but  nowhere  enumerates  its  several  constituent  parts. 
In  truth,  this  was  not  to  be  expected.  If  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  refer  to  the  whole,  every  one  at  that  time  knew, 
and  if  he  did  not  know,  yet  it  was  in  his  power  to  ascertain 
with  requisite  certainty,  what  books  and  how  many  were 
comprehended  in  it.  We  must  therefore  avail  ourselves 
merely  of  casual  citations  of  particular  parts  of  it ;  and  for 
the  very  reason  that  they  are  merely  casual,  no  full  t  view  of 
the  Old  Testament  Canon,  as  to  its  whole  extent  and  as  to 
all  its  larger  and  smaller  parts,  can  be  expected  from  the  New 
Testament.    If  not  the  slightest  trace  of  many  particular  books 


greater  authority  to  the  Writings  of  Moses,  than  to  the  rest ;  but 
Brucker  has  already  given  the  proper  answer :  that  there  is  to  be  found 
no  proof  of  this,  and  there  is  no  necessity,  on  account  of  any  Fathers,  to 
make  use  of  this  desperate  resort.     It  is  possible,  they  were  mistaken- 

*  [  Our  author  has  treated  of  this,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  0.  T.. 
Vol.  n.  §.  383.,  On  the  age  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.       Tr. } 
*ee  the  Appendix  to  this  Treatise.  Note  [  A  ].       Tr.  ] 
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of  our  present  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  is  discovered  in 
the  New  ;  this  does  not  accordingly  pronounce  their  sentence 
of  condemnation.  For  the  argument,  derived  from  silence, 
could  then  only  be  demonstrated,  if  it  were  practicable  to  show, 
that  Christ  and  the  Apostles  mast  have  spoken  of  each  book 
in  particular. 


§.  26. 

Quotations  in  the  New  Testament, 

The  Quotations  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  are  of 
two  kinds.  *  Some  books  are  quoted  for  the  establishment  of 
religious  truths  ;  thus,  by  the  use  which  is  made  of  them,  they 
are  declared  to  be  divine :  these,  therefore,  without  contro- 
versy, are  held  to  be  Canonical.  Others  are  only  cited  by 
the  way,  sometimes  for  illustration,  sometimes  for  parallels. 
To  the  first  class,  without  dispute,  belong  the  books  of  Moses, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  the  Psalms  ;  to  the  second,  all  our 
other  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  except  the  book 
of  Judges,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Estheji. 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  which  are  not  once  cited. 


§,  27, 

2.  Josephus.     Born  A.  D.  37. 

Josephus,  next  to  the  New  Testament,  is  the  principal  wri- 
ter whom  it  is  necessary  to  consult,  in  examining  the  Canon 
of  Palestine.     He  was  t  a  cotemporary  of  the  Apostles,  and 


*  i;  See  the  Appendix,  Note  [  B  ].       Tr.  ] 

t  [  On  the  life,  writings,  and  credibility  of  Josephus,  and  also  on  his 
Hebrew  learning,  the  best  references  are  given  by  De  Wette  in  his 
Archaiology  (in  German),  the  introductory  part,  fl.  7,       Tr.  ] 
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as  a  priest,  must  have  had  the  best  knowledge  of  the  Canon 
of  his  nation,  since  in  the  temple,  as  it  appears,  there  was  re- 
posited  a  genuine  collection  of  the  canonical  books.  (§.  28.) 
He  was,  moreover,  a  sagacious  investigator  of  truth,  who  cer- 
tainly has  avoided  reckoning  among  the  sacred  Scriptures  of 
his  nation,  any  book  that  was  not  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  so,  lest  he  might  increase  the  number  of  objections  to  the 
Jewish  History,  (u)  It  is  therefore  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  he  nowhere  fully  exhibits  all  the  books  of  his  Canon,  and 
except  a  general  comprehensive  enumeration,  only  permits 
himself,  here  and  there  to  let  fall,  toward  a  precise  determina- 
tion of  it,  a  few  passing  words. 


§.  28. 

Whether  he  presents  the  general  opinion  of  his  brethren,  as  to 
the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 

He  has  never  applied  the  word  Kavwv  to  the  collection  of 
the  sacred  books  of  his  nation  ;  it  was  not  extant  in  this  sense 
at  his  day.  But  he  speaks  of  "  sacred  books,  composed  by 
u  prophets,  before  the  death  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  and 
"  reposited  in  the  temple."  (v)  This  might  indeed  have  been 
Josephus'  actual  view  of  what  we  call  Kaveov. 

And  as  he  exhibits  this  view,  it  is  manifest,  that  as  a  Pharisee, 
he  entertained  no  opinion  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  deviated  from  the  opinion  of  his  other  brethren ;  or,  if 
he  were  inclined  to  a  peculiar  opinion,  that  he  does  not  ad- 
vance it,  at  least  in  the  passage  mentioned.  The  very  con- 
text, in  which  his  notice  of  the  Canonical  collection  of  the 
Writings  of  his  nation  stands,  and  the  general  comprehensive 


(u)  Read  his  celebrated  passage  contra  Ap.,  lib.  i.  §.  S.  at  the  com- 
mencement. 
O)  See  below,  $.,  35.  note  (a),  contra  Ap,,  lib  i.  §.  8.  'Atto  Mvvefyf 
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expression  does  not  admit  of  our  doubting  on  the  subject 
Thus  he  says,  for  instance :  a  Since  Artaxerxes  up  to  our 
"  times,  all  has  indeed  been  committed  to  writing  ;  but  these 
"*  Scriptures  are  not.  held  to  be  as  worthy  of  credit  as  those 
"  written  at  an  earlier  period."  Had  Josephus  wished  to  present 
his  own  opinion  of  the  Canon,  differing  from  that  which  pre- 
vailed, he  would  undoubtedly  have  expressed  himself  in  terms 
more  restricted  :  "  I  do  not  consider  them  to  be  as  worthy  of 
credit  as  the  former,"  or  "  the  Pharisees  do  not  consider  them 
to  be  as  worthy  of  credit  as  the  former  " — especially,  as  he 
elsewhere  accurately  distinguishes  general  and  particular 
opinions. 

In  fine,  from  many  passages,  at  least  of  his  Antiquities,  it 
is  probable,  that  although  he  had  attached  himself  to  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees  in  his  youth,  he  left  it  in  his  maturer 
years.  Now  as  he  wrote  his  books  against  Apion  at  a  later 
period  than  his  Antiquities,  he  cannot  possibly  there  follow 
tlie  principles  of  the  Pharisees,  (w) 


§.  29. 

Principal  Passage. 

Josephus,  in  the  celebrated  passage  against  Apion,  designs 
to  prove  the  credibility  of  the  Hebrew  historians,  and  of  the 
history  itself  at  the  same  time.  He  refers  therefore,  partly  to 
the  accordance  of  profane  history  with  that  of  the  Jews, 
partly  to  the  great  care  with  which  the  historical  books  of  his 
nation  had  been  composed.  None  of  the  Hebrew  historical 
books  stands  in  contradiction  to  the  others,  because  not  every 
person  was  permitted  at  pleasure  to  record  the  Hebrew  history, 
but  Prophets  were  the  only  historians  of  the  nation.     Then 


(w)  Spittler  de  usu  Versionis  Alexandria  apud  Josenhum.     Got 
mgen>  1779.  pp.  4.  5. 
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commences  the  important  passage,  which  is  given  also  bv 
Eusebius  with  some  trifling  variations,  (x) 

O-j  ya£  pvgiadsg  /3»/3X«'wv  sldl  *af  fywv,  *  drfufJWpuvuv  xai  fia^o- 
\kttm>  duo  8e  (Aova  tf£o>  roTg  s'/xoCi  (3i{3\ia,  «rou  KOLvrog  i'^ovra  ypivw 
cnv  dvay^a^v,  ra  dixuiug  &sTa  (y)  *&i&up.iya,  Kai  rovruv  *4Ws 
piv  sV»  ra  MwutTs'w?,  a  rovg  re  vo>oug  **&&/&  xa*  «jv  rfe  dv&Pwro- 
yowfes  veagatimfiv,  ii,s'x£i  rrtg  auVou  tsXsutvjs.  Our  eg  6  ^ovog  aVo- 
XsiVsi  *p<t-xjkiw  oXiyov  sW  'Affo  5s  r%  MuDrfecds  reXsurSfc 
fis'x^  »%  Apto|^|ou,  too  fxs-Ta  H^v  Ils£<rwv  fiarfikiug,  dfifig,  (z) 
01  fASra  Mu0tf5jv  tf£o©ryTai  ra  xar'  auTous  legcc/divm  tfuvsyfa-vLav  sv 
cgitfi  xai  6s'xa  (3i(3\iois.  A)  9s  XoitfaV  reWa^sg  u.uvoug  s/g  tov 
©cov  xa/  cofc  av^wrfojg  utfod'/jxas  tou  jSi'ou  flrs^is^outfiy.  'aco  <5i 
■A^rags^fjou  fAs'xfi  tou  xad'  »j|xag  x£°v°u  ysyfaflfrai  fxsv  fxaga*  *jjSSws 
<5s  ou^  opoias  r,giWai  «%  |  tf£o  aurwv,  &a  to  ju,'*j  ysvs'flflai  tijv  twv 
^o^twv  uxgifir)  SiadoxhV'  Atj>ov  6'  egiv  s'^yw,  tfwg  '^sfc  Tofe  i(5ioi5 
y^afXfxaffi  tfStfigsuxafASv.  J  TotfouVou  yot£  a'i&vog  rj8r\  tfa.puyr,x6trog, 
outs  irgotfdsTvui  rig  ou<5sv,  (a)  outs  dcpeXsfv  (6)  auVaiv,  outs  psraQsTvai 
TSToXfXYjxs.  Ilatfi  (5s  CujacpuTo'v  sV<v  sudOs  sx  rr\g  tfgCirrtg  yevsfcwg 
Ioudai'ois,  to  vo/xi^siv  (c)  aura  ©sou  (56yju,ara,  xa*  rauVoig  I|ul|xs'vs»v,  (t?") 
xai  u*s£  auTWv,  si  6V01,  Avrflxsiv  fySius* 

a  For  we  have  not  innumerable  books,  which  contradict 
each  other;  but  only  twenty-two,  which  comprise  the  history 
of  all  times  past,  and  are  justly  held  to  be  credible,  (according 


(x)  Josephus  contra  Ap.,  lib.  1.  §.  8;  compare  Eusebius  in  his  Hist. 
Eccl.  lib.  10.  p.  m.  103. 104.  [  The  passage  in  Eusebius  is  to  be  found 
in  Book  in.  c.  10.,  at  the  beginning,      Tr.  ] 

*  [  Ob  /xv^tdSi?  oh  tltrt  0tQ\ietv  srag'  fetty,  according  to  Euse- 
bius.      Tr.  ] 

(y)  The  word  flsT*  is  wanting  in  the  ancient  editions  of  Josephus;  it 
has  been  introduced  from  Eusebius  in  modern  times. 

(s)  Most  Cod.  MSS.  of  Josephus  and  Eusebius  omit  this  ag£»?.  [  It 
is  omitted  in  the  Mayence  edition  of  Eusebius,  an.  1672.  Tr.  ]  See  be- 
low, §.  30. 

t  [  To?f  in  Eusebius,  and  in  Hudson's  edition  of  Josephus.       Tr.  ] 

%  [  vac     »/W»c    Tr^a-ifAiv    vols    tfiots    y ^fx fxa.tr t,  in  Eusebius.       Tr.  ] 

(a)  Ou(T«  is  wanting  in  Eusebius.     The  sense  is  the  same. 

(6)  EcSEBlUshas:  a$iXtiv    asr'  aurcef. 

(c)  The  false  reading  bio(xx?uv  &vrd  has  been  thus  corrected  from 
Eusebius. 

f^  In  Evsmius,  tmpiuit: 
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to  Eusebius  :  and  are  justly  held  to  be  divine).  Five  of  these 
books  proceed  from  Moses  ;  they  contain  laws,  and  accounts 
of  the  origin  of  men,  and  extend  to  his  death.  Accordingly, 
they  include  not  much  less  than  a  period  of  three  thousand 
years.  From  the  death  of  Moses  onward  to  the  reign  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  (according  to  Eusebius  :  from  the  death  of  Moses 
to  the  death  of  Artaxerxes),  who,  after  Xerxes,  reigned 
over  the  Persians,  the  prophets  who  lived  after  Moses 
have  recorded,  in  thirteen  books,  what  happened  in  their 
time.  The  other  four  books  contain  Songs  of  praise  to 
God,  and  Rules  of  life  for  man.  Since  Artaxerxes  up 
to  our  time,  every  thing  has  been  recorded  ;  but  these  writ- 
ings are  not  held  to  be  so  worthy  of  credit,  as  those  written 
earlier,  because  after  that  time  there  was  no  regular  succes- 
sion of  prophets.  What  faith  we  attribute  to  our  Scriptures 
is  manifest  in  our  conduct.  For  although  so  great  a  period 
has  already  elapsed,  no  one  has  yet  undertaken,  either  to  add 
any  thing,  or  to  take  away,  or  to  alter  any  thing.  For  it  is, 
so  to  speak,  innate  with  all  Jews,  [  from  their  very  birth  ],  to 
hold  these  books  to  be  God's  instructions,  and  firmly  to  stand 
by  them,  nay,  if  necessity  required,  gladly  to  die  in  their  be- 
half/' 

§.  30. 

Why  Josephus  closes  the  Cano7i  of  the  Old  Testament  7oith 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  passage,  Josephus  reckons  all 
those  Writings  among  the  canonical,  which  were  written  from 
the  time  of  Moses  until  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 
With  the  reign  ( d^  )  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  the  collec- 
tion was  closed — a  very  general  determination,  by  which,  even 
Writings  that  were  composed  during  Artaxerxes'  reign  belong 
to  the  canon.  It  is  worth  while  to  examine,  why  Josephus  ex- 
pressed himself  in  terms  so  general  ? 

Had  he  known  a  year,  in  which  the  Canon  had  been  com- 
pleted in  a  solemn  manner,  or  a  person  who  had  established 
it,  he  would  certainly  have  specified  this  more  precise  deter- 
mination of  time.     Most  probably,  both  were  unknown  to 
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him.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  obliged  and  he  also  wished 
to  state  the  time,  since  which  no  books  had  been  written,  in 
as  great  a  degree  worthy  of  credit — there  was  therefore  no 
means  remaining,  but  to  take  the  collection  itself,  to  ascertain 
the  latest  book  in  it,  and  to  determine  the  time  ;to  which 
this  belonged.  Now  the  book  of  Esther  was  either  actually, 
or  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  Josephus,  the  latest  among  them 
all ;  it  belonged,  either  actually,  or  at  least  in  the  opinion  of 
Josephus,  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  ;  (e)  accord- 
ingly, he  closes  the  canon  with  his  reign.  (/) 


(e)  Of  this  we  have  Josephus'  own  acknowledgment ;  Antiq.,  xi. 
c.  6.  $.  1.  ff.  "Ey^u-^e  «fs  M*gcTc^*?os  to7c  iv  tm  'A^ra^ig^ou  @zri- 
tecef  gum  'lovfaiots,  tain±i  7ntget<pv\oLv<TUv  t*?  »j,usg*c,  K*i  iogvriv 
tiyiti  auras,  k.  t.  x.  [  These  words  occur  near  the  close  of  §.  13: 
And  Mordecai  wrote  to  the  Jews  who  lived  under  the  reign  of  Artax- 
erxes, to  observe  these  days,  and  to  commemorate  them  by  a  festival, 

(/)  The  Zurich  Library  objects  :  "The  book  of  Esther  Josephus 
"  professes  to  enumerate  in  the  Canon,  together  with  all  books  written 
"  under  Artaxerxes,  and  with  this  he  would  close  the  Canon ;  as  if  he 
l!  could  not  close  it  with  Nehemiah,  whose  history  necessarily  goes 
"  back  to  the  beginning  of  Artaxerxes'  reign,  or  with  Malachi,  whose 
•'  real  time  is  not  known !  Both  might  have  been  written  under  the  Ar- 
"  taxerxes  of  Josephus.  The  book  of  Esther  was  probably  first  written 
"  after  Artaxerxes,  under  whom  the  historical  facts  purport  to  have 
"  taken  place.  Already  indeed,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  tenth  Chapter, 
"  there  was  on  record,  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  Persian  Kings,  all  that 
*f  had  taken  place,  after  the  elevation  of  Mordecai,  as  long  as  Mordecai 
11  sat  at  the  helm.  At  least,  that  is  alleged.  And  if  we  even  refer  to 
"  the  Greek  subscription  in  the  Supplement,  the  book  was  first  publish- 
"  ed  by  an  unknown  person,  in  a  translation,  at  the  time  of  the  Ptole- 
"  mies  in  Egypt."  So  far  the  long  objection, — to  the  force  of  which 
nothing  more  is  wanting,  than  that  our  opinion  of  the  time,  to  which  the 
book  of  Esther,  or  the  history  of  it  belongs,  or  that  the  opinion  of  We 
Author  of  the  Greek  translation  on  this  point  should  influence  the  ques- 
tion agitated.  All  results  in  Josephus'  views  of  it ;  he  must  still  be  his 
own  interpreter ;  and  according  to  his  express  declaration,  the  book  of 
Esther  belongs  to  the  time  of  Artaxerxes.  He  could  not  close  the  Ca- 
non of  the  Old  Testament  with  Nehemiah,  because  he  placed  him  aid 
his  historical  book  in  the  time  of  Xerxes.  Nor  could  Josephus  make 
Malachi  the  most  recent  book,  (even  were  it  the  most  recent ),  oe- 
cause  it  was  unknoAvn  to  him?  under  which  Persian  reisrn  he  may  hive 
promulged  his  accounts. 
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"  But  why  does  he  not  rather  say :  Esther  is  the  latest 
book  ?"  Perhaps,  because  this  determination  of  the  time, 
when  the  Canon  became  complete,  was  not  generally  under- 
stood, and  it  was  requisite  previously  to  examine  anew,  what 
was  the  date  of  the  book  of  Esther  ;  perhaps,  with  a  view  to 
elude  the  objection  :  that  Esther  was  not  found  at  the  end  !  In 
truth,  Esther  might  have  always  been  the  latest  book,  and  yet 
not  occupy  the  last  place  in  the  Canon,  because,  according  to 
the  plan  of  the  collector  of  the  Canon,  the  Supplementary 
Records  of  the  whole  scripture  history,  the  books  of  Chro- 
nicles, must  have  closed  the  collection,  and  moreover,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  *  Testament,  it  did  then  actually  close  it, 
as  in  our  present  editions. 

How  many  difficulties  are  removed  by  this  remark  founded 
on  the  writings  of  Josephus,  and  how  many  questions  are  at 
once  answered  by  it,  may  be  perceived  on  its  application  to 
the  modern  controversies  relative  to  the  Canon. 

According  to  Eusebius  and  most  manuscripts  of  Josephus, 
the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  first  closed  with  the 
death  of  Artaxerxes — a  determination,  which  does  not 
much  differ,  at  least  in  sense,  from  the  preceding. 


§.  31. 
Why  Josephus  recognises  xxn  Canonical  Books, 

According  to  Josephus,  the  Hebrews  had  xxn  sacred 
books.  He  thus  reckons  with  his  nation,  according  to  the 
Hebrew   Alphabet.       For  Or i gen,  and  other  Fathers   say 


*  [  Our  author  observes,  in  his  Introd.  to  the  O.  T.,  Vol.  i.  §.  7:— 
Christ  entitles  the  Hagiographa  by  the  Psalms,  as  the  first  book,  (Luke 
xxiv.  4.4.)  ;  and  designing  to  adduce,  from  the  history  of  the  O.  T.,  the 
first  and  the  last  instance  of  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood,  he  cites  the 
case  of  Abel  from  Genesis,  as  the  first  book  of  the  O.  T. ;  and  from  the 
books  of  Chronicles,  as  the  last  of  all,  he  cites  the  case  of  Zacharias^ 
Matt.  xxm.  35,      Tr. } 
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expressly,  (§  §.  42,  44.)  that  in  the  Canon,  a  reference  was 
had  to  the  number  of  consonants  in  the  Hebrew  Alphabet ; 
even  analogy*  confirms  this.  Therefore,  if  properly 
reckoned  the  Jews  had  strictly  but  twenty-two  books,  we 
may  perhaps  so  arrange  merely  those  extant,  that  they  will 
admit  of  being  restored  to  twenty- two. 


§.  3-2. 

1.  General  Computation. 

Five  books  belonged  to  Moses ;  thirteen  were  composed 
by  Prophets  between  Moses  and  Artaxerxes  Longimanus ; 
beside  these,  there  were  also  extant  four  books  on  moral 
subjects. 

If  we  may  follow  a  later  writer,  Origen,  who  with  Josephus 
states  the  number  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  be  twenty-two,  and  enumerates  them  all  severally,  we 
might  arrange  the  thirteen  of  the  Second  Class  in  this  man- 
ner : 

1.  Joshua.  7.  Esther. 

2.  Judges  and  Ruth.  8.  Isaiah. 

3.  two  books  of  Samuel.  9.  Jeremiah's  prophecies 

and  lamentations. 

4.  two  books  of  Kings.  10.  Ezekiel. 

5.  two  books  of  Chronicles.     11.  Daniel. 

6.  first  and  second  book  of    12.  twelve  minor  prophets. 
Ezra,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.     13.  Job. 

The  four  books  on  moral  subjects  would  be  : 

1.  Psalms.  3.  Ecclesiastes. 

2.  Proverbs.  4.  the  Song  of  Solomon. 


*  [  The  Greeks  made  the  books  of  Homer,  and  those  of  Theophras- 
tus  to  consist  of  twenty-four,  according  to  the  number  of  the  Greek  let- 
ters.    See  the  author's  Introduction  to  the  O.  T.,  Vol.  i.  $.  6.       Tr  ] 
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But  was  it  a  pure  fountain  from  which  Origen  drew  ?  Had 
not  the  great  revolutions,  which  affected  the  Hebrew  nation 
between  the  times  of  Josephus  and  Origen,  a  prejudicial  in- 
fluence even  on  the  collection  of  their  canonical  books? 
During  this  time,  either  from  ignorance,  accident,  or  fraud, 
had  there  not  been  introduced  into  the  canonical  collection, 

writings  which  did  not  previously  belong  to  it  ? Thus  may 

we  propose  inquiries ;  and  although  much  may  be  said  in  reply, 
yet  it  is  more  advisable,  and  more  worthy  of  the  investigator 
of  truth,  to  avoid  pursuing  this  course ;  so  that  no  one  may 
have  it  in  his  power,  at  any  time  to  reproach  him  with  the  least 
appearance  of  probability,  and  say  that  he  is  disposed  to  catch 
at  something,  or  to  build  all  upon  hypotheses. 

Josephus  may  be  his  own  Commentator :  we  design  to  ask 
for  his  views,  in  regard  to  particular  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  on  his  answers  below  to  ground  anew  computation. 


§.33. 

2.  Particular  Computation.     Prefatory  remarks. 

I  premise  some  observations,  which  may  perhaps  shed  light 
upon  the  passages,  that  I  shall  extract  from  Josephus,  and 
may  direct  our  decision  on  them. 

1.  All  the  Writings,  which  Josephus  attributes  to  Prophets, 
belonged  to  his  Canon.  For  he  founds  the  chief  credibility 
and  integrity  of  the  writings  of  his  nation  upon  this,  that  they 
were  the  works  of  Prophets.  (§.  28.  29.) 

2.  He  undoubtedly  declares  those  writings  to  be  canonical 
which  he  calls  is£«<«  /3i/3Xoi,  a»  rwv  i££uv  yga<pwv  /3j/3Xo«,  ig£a 
y^afjLjJ-aTa,  <ra  £v  <r£  is£w  ctvaxs»(xsva  ^a^/xaTa,  and  /3</3Xoi  tfgocpi'i- 
<rtiag.  [  Sacred  Books,  the  Books  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
the  Writings  reposited  in  the  Temple,  and  Books  of  Pro- 
phecy ].  This  is  apparent  from  the  words  selected,  and  the 
passages  to  be  adduced  below  leave  no  doubt  of  it  what 
ever 
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3.  With  the  expressions  above  mentioned  the  following  are 
synonymous :  afx°"a  /3«/3x»a,  /3i,3Xo»  'E/Spcu'wv,  /3i/3Xo»  *E(3ai- 
xaf  [  Ancient  Books,  Books  of  the  Hebrews,  Hebrew  Books  ]. 
This  is  undoubtedly  certain  from  several  passages. — He  regard- 
ed Daniel  as  a  very  important  Prophet,  the  accurate  accom- 
plishment of  whose  predictions  he  often  commends  in  very 
strong  language  (§.  35.).  And  yet  he  reckons  his  book  merely 
among  the  /3*',#Xoi  *E#£aiuv,  and  a£xa"*  /3»/3Xj'a  [  Books  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  Ancient  Books  ],  from  which  he  derives  his 
history.  After  he  has  extracted  much  from  Daniel,  he 
adds  (g) :  "  Let  no  one  find  fault  with  me,  for  introducing  all 
"  into  my  writings,  just  as  I  find  it  in  the  ancient  Books  (|v 
s*  rofc  agxpiois  /3i/3Xiois).  For  in  the  very  beginning  of  my 
"  history,  I  have  already  secured  myself,  in  regard  to  those 
"  who  might  require  or  find  fault  with  any  thing,  by  mention- 
f  ing,  that  I  should  merely  translate  into  Greek  the  Hebrew 
"  books  (  'E/3pa»'wv  /3»/3Xous),  without  adding  any  thing  of  my 
"  own,  or  taking  away  any  thing." 

According  to  this  passage,  Daniel,  a  book  replete  with 
prophecies,  written  by  a  prophet,  belongs  to  the  jSijSXoi  'E/3- 
ga»wv  [  Books  of  the  Hebrews  ],  and  to  the  a^afa  /3i/3Xj'«, 
[  Ancient  Books  ].  —  In  another  place,  he  cites  the  incidents 
which  befel  Jonah,  just  as  they  stand  recorded  in  the  prophet 
Jonah,  with  the  introduction  only  of  his  own,  sometimes 
erroneous,  explanations  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  observes  (h) : 
that  he  relates  of  the  prophet,  "  what  he  found  concerning 
him  in  the  Hebrew  books  ( 'Efigaixcug  /3»/3Xeis ) :" — clearly 
proving,  that  by  the  ,#ipXoi  Efiguixai  [  Hebrew  books  ],  he 
understood  the  canonical  writings  of  his  brethren. 

4.  All  the  Writings,  which  he  transferred  into  the  history 
of  his  nation  until  the  time  of  Artaxerxes,  must  have  been 
comprehended  in  Josephus'  Canon.     For 

I.  Josephus  grounds  the  very  credibility  of  the  Hebrew 
history  from  Moses  to  Artaxerxes  upon  this,  that  it  was  writ- 


(g)  Anliqq.,  x.  c.  10.  §.  6.  ed.  Haveicamp.  p.  536.  [Hudson,  p-  458. 
(H)  Antiqq..  ix.  c.  10,  «.  2.  Hav.  p.  497.  [  Hud,  p.  419.  1 
10 
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ten  only  and  alone  by  Prophets,  and  that  there  wert 
extant  no  other  historical  books,  than  those  composed  by 
them,  (i)  Therefore  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  until  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus,  he  can  have  assumed  none  whatsoever, 
except  these.     So  also 

II.  The  most  satisfactory  evidence  proves  it.  We  find 
those  historical  books  which  he  expressly  places  in  his  Canon, 
for  instance,  the  five  books  of  Moses,  the  book  of  Joshua,  the 
books  of  Kings  (§.  35.),  in  substance  wholly  incorporated  with 
his  Antiquities.     Of  the  very  same  repute,  therefore,  were  the 

other  sources  of  his  national  history  until  Artaxerxes. In 

the  mean  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  he  presents  ac- 
counts, even  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  history,  of  which  no  trace 
is  to  be  found  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Probably,  he  derived  these  from  national  traditions,  which  in 
iiis  time  were  numerous,  yet  not  put  on  record,  but  only  trans- 
mitted from  mouth  to  mouth.  Thus,  for  instance,  Paul  refers 
to  a  mere  tradition,  when  he  makes  Jannes  and  Jambres  with- 
stand Moses  in  the  miracles  wrought  before  Pharaoh  (2  Tim. 
iii.  8.)  :  a  tradition,  which  even  Pseudo-Jonathan  has  intro- 
duced into  his  targum,  Exod.  i.  15 ;  vn.  11. 

5.  All  Hebrew  books  of  every  kind,  which  were  extant  in 
the  time  of  Josephus,  from  the  times  before  the  death  of  Ar- 
taxerxes, he  deems  without  exception  canonical.  For  he  con- 
cludes his  account  of  the  Canon  of  his  nation  with  the  remark : 
that  all  books,  the  authors  of  which  may  have  lived  after  Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus,  were  of  much  less  value.  Had  he  not 
attributed  the  same  value  and  the  same  authority  to  all  books, 
written  before  the  time  mentioned  ;  he  would  not  have  thrown 
all  into  one  class,  and  not  have  derived  all  from  Prophets, 
but  have  carefully  distinguished  those  which  were  of  inferior 
authority.  If  then  it  can  only  be  proved  of  any  book,  1.  that 
Josephus  was  acquainted  with  it,  and  2.  that  it  was  not  writ- 
ten after  Artaxerxes  :  that  book  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Canon 
of  Josephus. 


(i)  Contra  ,fy>.,  lib,  z.  Q.  8;  quoted  above   § 
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6.  All  the  books  which  were  composed  after  Artaxerxes, 
in  the  opinion  of  Josephus  must  have  been  apocryphal,  even 
granting  that  their  contents  carry  us  back  into  that  king's 
reign,  (k) 


§.34. 

Division  of  the  opinions  of  Josephus  on  particular  books  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

These  observations  may  now  be  appropriately  followed  by 
Josephus'  opinions  on  particular  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. (/)  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  examination,  I 
arrange  them  in  three  classes  : — 

1.  Books,  which  he  places  expressly  among  the  Sacred  Writings  of  his 
nation. 

2.  Books,  of  which t  without  this  express  testimony,  he  makes  a  mere 
literary  use. 

3.  Books,  which  he  entirely  passes  over  in  silence. 


(k)  The  doubts,  which  Spittler  suggests,  (in  his  Program  de  usu 
versionis  Alexandrinae  apud  Josephum,  pp.  18 — 22,)  as  to  the  validity  of 
Josephus'  account  of  the  Canon,  are  in  my  view  resolved,  as  soon  as  a 
reference  is  made  to  all  the  passages,  in  which  Josephus  directly  or  in- 
directly expresses  an  opinion  on  the  books  of  the  O.  T.  To  the  ac- 
complishment of  this,  I  hope  to  contribute  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

(Z)  A  good  collection  of  these  has  already  been  made  by  Chr.  Fred. 
Schmid  in  two  Programs,  entitled:  Enarratio  sententiae  Flavii  Josepbi 
de  libris  V.  T.  Wittenb.,  1777, 
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Fjrst  Class.     Books  which  Josephus  places  expressly 
among  the  Sacred  Writings  of  his  nation. 

§,35, 

Five  books  of  Moses,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel? 
Jonah,  Nahum,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Joshua,  Books  oy 
Kings,  Psalms. 

The  five  books  of  Moses  Josephus  mentions  in  the  pas- 
sage above  cited,  expressly  ;  and  moreover,  where  he  alludes 
to  them,  he  speaks  of  them  with  great  veneration  and  rever- 
ence. He  calls  them  iefai  (3i(3Ut  [  Sacred  Books  ]  (m),  and 
a\  twv  isgwv  ygaouv  (SiSXoi  [  the  Books  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures ].  (n) 

Isaiah.  His  prophecies  he  calls,  in  the  account  that  Cyrus 
read  the  very  oracle  respecting  him  :  ro  /3i/3Xiov,  o  1%  avrov 
qfgoyqrsiag  'Htfatas  xars'X»<r£,  tf£o  stojv  <$jaxoflYwv  xau  Ssxct  [the 
book  of  prophecy,  which  Isaiah  left,  two  hundred  and  ten 
years  before  ].  (o)  Elsewhere  he  calls  him  simply  irgoyfryc; 
[  Prophet]  (p),  and  in  the  biography  of  Hezekiah :  6  at^t^, 


(ro)  Antiq.,  lib.  i.  Hav.  p.  5.  [  Hud.  p.  4.  ],  at  the  end  of  the  preface  ; 
lib.  in.  c.  5.  §.  2.  Hav.  p.  128.  [Hud. p.  103.  J,  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  §.  48.  Hav 
p.  255.  [Hud.  p.  176.  ],  lib.  ix.  c.  2.  §.  2.  Hav.  p.  476.  [  Hud.  p.  396.  J, 
lib.  x.  c.  4.  §.2.  p.  517  eel.  Havercamp,  which  I  always  quote.  [In 
Hudson's  edition,  p.  439.  Wherever,  in  this  treatise,  the  author  quotes 
the  page  of  Josephus  according  to  the  edition  of  Havercamp,  the  cor- 
responding page  is  given  according  to  the  edition  of  Hudson,  Ozonii, 
1720.       Tr.  ] 

(to)  Conlra  Ay.,  lib.  n.  §.  4.  Hav.  p.  1472.  [  Hud.  p.  1365.  ]  Many 
other  passages  are  expressive  of  the  reverence,  with  which  Josephus 
and  his  brethren  spoke  of  the  Mosaick  Writings.  Ant.,  i.  Hav.  p.  4. 
[  Hud.  pp.  3. 4.  ]  ;  xx.  c.  5.  Hav.  p.  966.  [Hud.  p.  888.  ] ;  in,  c.  6.  Hav. 
p.  135.  [  Hud.  p.  110.  ]  ;  iv.  c.  8.  Hav.  p.  251.  [  Hud.  p.  173.  ]  ;  x.  c.  4. 
Hav.  p.  517.  [  Hud.  p.  439.  ]  ;  xvi.  c.  6.  Hav.  p.  800.  [  Hud.  p.  722.  ] 

(o)  Antiq.,  xi.  c.  1.  §.  2.  Hav.  p.  547.  [  Hud.  p.  468.  ] 

(p)  Antiq..  x.  c.  2.  «.  2.  Hav.  p.  514.  [  Hud.  p.  436.  ] 
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ara^'  ou  (  'E<£ex»a£ )  auvt'  dxgifi&g  ca  ^gXXov-ra  itfuv&avsrg  T  the 
prophet,  from  whom  he  (Hezekiah)  minutely  ascertained  all 
that  would  come  to  pass  ].  (7) 

Jeremiah  is  called  ^otp'/jTrj^,  6g  <nx  piXXowa  jBrji"  tfoXsi  fclva 
^osx^ufs,  [  the  prophet,  who  predicted  the  evils  that  would 
befal  the  city]  (r),  by  which  the  contents  of  his  prophecies 
are  well  characterized. 

Ezekiel  is  cited  under  the  appellation  tffo<pV?s  [  Prophet  1 
and  his  prophecies  are  compared  to  the  prophecies  of  Jere- 
miah, (s) 

Our  Daniel  Josephus  places  among  the  Uga  y^a^um  [  Sa- 
cred Writings  ]  (t),  he  entitles  his  prophecies  vrpwrsia,  *£o 
TS^axotfiwv  xaf  oxrw  ysvofAc'vrj  s<rwv,  [a  prediction,  made  four 
hundred  and  eight  years  previous  ]  (u),  and  he  expresses  him- 
self elsewhere  in  very  strong  terms,  as  to  the  truth  of 
them,  (v) 


(q)  Antiq.,  ix.  c.  13.  $.  3.  Hav.  p.  506.  [Hud.  p.  427.] 
(r)  Antiq.,  x.  c  5.  §.  1.  Hav.  p.  520.  [  Hud.  p.  441.  ]     See  the  fpllow 
ing  note. 

(s)  The  same.  Ouroe  o  Kgoytrns  flsge^ist?)  xxi  n-JL  /ulsmovth  tm 
■roMi  Silvu.  s#o«t»gy|«,  h  yg#/upa<rt  x.<t<T<t\i7ruv,  Kxi  <t»i>  yZv  itf 
■'luav  yivoftivxv  ixooctv  vw  ti  fizfiu\uvi*v  ai^i<nv.  Ov  /udroy  £» 
outoc  7rgoe§-Z77ri7i  taut*.  <ro7?  o£Xo/?,  d\Xa  k*J  o  7rsg<p»'<r»?  'lsfe- 
Ki'«A«f.  [This  Prophet  (Jeremiah)  also  predicted  the  evils  that  would 
befal  the  city,  leaving  behind  him,  in  writing,  both  the  destruction  which 
has  now  come  pass  in  our  day,  and  the  Babylonian  captivity.  And  not 
only  did  he  predict  these  things  to  the  people,  but  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
did  the  same.       TV.  ] 

(t)  Antiq.,  lib.  x.  c.  10.  $-.  4.  Hav.  p.  535. '[  Hud.  p.  447.  ]  After 
having  adduced  something  from  Daniel,  he  concludes  with  the  words  : 
••  Whosoever  wishes  to  examine  this,"  e-TrcyJWaTo  to  /3//3x/cv  arcty- 
vavxt  tcw  Anvnihow  iu^aru  ft  rovro  h  roi(  ii%o7c  y^/ufxatrr  [let 
him  carefully  read  the  book  of  Daniel.  He  will  find  it  among  the  Sa- 
cred Writings  ].     Comp.  above,  §.  33.  note  (/.) 

(u)  Antiq.,  lib.  xii.  c.  7.  §.  6.  Hav.  p.  617.  [  Hud.  p.  540.  ] 
(©)  Antiq.,  lib.  x.  c.  11.  §.  7.  Hav.  p.  544.  [  Hud.  p.  466.  ]  T*St* 
~»y<ra.  'tKiiyos,  Qfou  Sii'^ciVToc  avrtf,  trvyy^sL-^as  xstT ixn^iv ,  an  rou; 
ava.yivu«rKOVT*c,  koli  tx  evufistivovrx.  <tkqttovWX%,  ^■a.vfA.a.^ni  hi  t» 
7rx^d  tov  Qau  t/mm  Toy  Axvfaxoy.  [  All  these  things.  God  having 
rommunirated  them  to  him,  he  left  in  writing,  so  that  tho^p  who  read. 
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The  xn  minor  Prophets  Josephus  regards  as  one  book, 
calls  them  Sadsxa  <rov  a^i^fjuov  [  twelve  in  number  ],  and  ranks 
them,  on  account  of  their  accurately  fulfilled  prophecies,  with 

the  prophet  Isaiah,  (w) Some  of  them  moreover,  he  cites 

especially. 

Jonah  he  declares  to  be  a  true  Prophet  ;  hence  he  de- 
scribes the  remarkable  incidents  of  his  life  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  may  be  perceived,  he  drew  from  the  account  set  forth 
by  Jonas  himself,  but  with  the  introduction  of  his  own,  some- 
times very  erroneous,  explanations,  although  he  cites  only  in 
very  general  terms,  and  refers  to  the  fiifiXoi  'E^afrai  [  the 
Hebrew  Books  ].  (x) 

Even  Nahum  is  entitled  ^^o^rrig  [Prophet],  and  com- 
mended on  account  of  the  minute  accomplishment  of  his  pre- 
dictions, (y) 

Haggai  and  Zechariah  are  called  <5uo  tf£o<p3?ra»  [two  Pro- 
phets ].  (z) 

The  book  of  Joshua  Josephus  denotes  one  of  the  books 
reposited  in  the  temple,  (a) 


and  see  the  events,  are  led  to  behold  Daniel  with  wonder,  on  account 
of  the  honour  which  God  conferred  upon  him.  Tr.  ].  Josephus  cites 
moreover  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Daniel ;  Antiq.,  lib.  x.  c  10.  &  11. 
(w)  Antiq.,  x.  c  2.  §.  2.  Hav.  p.  £15  [  Hud.  p.  436.  ].  K*t  ow£ 
cutO!  fAovos  b  rro^yiTiJt  ('H«r*i*s),  ah\al  k*1  a\\m  «Ta>VW  tov 
flg/3-juev  to  avTO  hjroitio&v.  Kat  xxv,  urt  ay*Sov  tin  pset/Aov  yi- 
vircti  7r&(S  Yifjuvy  KiTttv  thp  luiivoov  aro/Scttvet  wgcparj/av.  [  And  not 
this  prophet  (Isaiah;  alone,  but  others  also,  twelve  in  number,  did  the 
same.  And  whether  good  or  evil  happens  to  us,  all  comes  to  pass  ac- 
cording to  their  prediction.      Tr.  ] 

(x)  Antiq.,  ix.  c.  10.  §.  1.  2.  Hav.  pp.  497.  498.  [  Hud.  pp.  418.  4  19.]. 
Tot'Ta  (it  is  said  §.  1.)  ir^ct<phnuos  <rh  'lav*?.  §.  2.  he  refers  in  the 
biography  of  Jonas  to  the  @$kcv;  'BSe*'itah  (see  above.  §.  33.)  and 
concludes  the  second  section  with  the  words :  «T/ef»A3-ev  eTa  viiv  irtgl 
a'JTOv    fiviytitTiv,    d>c     tu^ov    avayty^ct/ujuh^v. 

(y)  Anliq.,  1.  ix.  c  11.  §.  3.  Hav.  pp.  501.  502.  [Hud.  pp.  422.  423.  ] 

(s)  Antiq.,  1.  xi.  c.  4.  §.  5.  Hav.  p.  557.  [  Hud.  p.  479.  ] 

(a)  Antiq.,  lib.  v.  c.  1.  §.  17.  Hav.  p.  273.  [  Hud.  p.  185.  ].    *Ot/  <Te 

TO     /4MX0C      TftC     >fy*fgfllC      EffMWc      T6Tt,     Kat     TOW      cVVtiSoVf     iWkWtt.fl,     $*- 

*ou<r*l     $teL     nm    eCvetxnuivrtv    h     rt»    fe^w     yt,«tjutx«.rtev.       f  That  the 
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The  books  of  Kings.  The  book,  in  which  the  history  of 
the  Prophet  Elijah  is  recorded,  i.  e.  the  books  of  Kings,  he 
ranks  with  that  which  gives  the  account  of  Enoch,  i.  e.  the 
first  book  of  Moses;  he  calls  both  fejoi  (3i3\oi  [Sacred 
Books  ].  (b) 

Psalms.  They  are  expressly  named  in  the  cited  passage 
(§.  29.)  under  the  title :  fy/,voi  sis  «"••  esov  [  Psalms  to  God  ] ; 
and  Josephus  makes  mention  of  them  elsewhere  by  the  names, 
Psalms  of  David,  because  David  was  the  principal  author  of 
them,  (r) 


Second  Class.     Books,  which  Josephus  merely  cites,  without 
addition,  or  of  which  he  makes  a  mere  literary  use. 


§.36. 

Lamentations,  Judges,  Ruth,  the  books  of  Samuel, 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther. 

The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  which  in  his  opinion 
were  composed  on  the  death  of  king  Josiah,  Josephus  refers 
to,  as  a  compostion  still  extant  (d).  comp.  §.  33.  Obs.  5. 


length  of  the  day  increased  at  that  time,  and  surpassed  what  was  usual, 
is  evident  from  the  writings  reposited  in  the  temple.        Tr.  ] 

(b)  Antiq.,  lib.  ix.   c  2.  $.  2.  Hav.  p.  475.  |  Hud.  p.  396.  ].     IHpI 

fj.iVToiyi  'H>.tt  kxI  'Evoc%ou  tgu  yivopivov  rgo  <r«c  ivofxIB^ixt  h  txTc 
ti^ali  afttyiy£ct.7rrct.t  /2//2\6J?>  oTi  yryivxaiv  u^stve/j  Sdrarcv  J'&uTcei 
vvfiic    sTiftv. 

(c)  Antiq.,  lib.  VII.  c.   12.   $.3.  [o  A«i/i(TH? »«TaC    tit     tor   Qil; 

.xi    vmvo-j;    cuviToi^xro.     David  composed  odes  to   God  and  psalms 

Tr.2 

(d)  Antiq.,  lib.  x.  c.  5.  §.  l.Hav.  p.  520.  [Hud.  p.  441.  ].  'Ug(u*c 
iy    h    Trgo^wTx;     hruL&it»f     dvrov    g-u/irx^i     fxiho;    3-g»y»T/Kcy,      o     x*. 

u'iXV  vuv  Siausrn.  [Jeremiah  the  Prophet  composed  his  elegy,  s. 
mottrnftd  poem,  which  is  extant  e\ren  at  the  present  time,     Tr,] 
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Judges  and  Ruth.  Both  contain  very  ancient  events,  and 
must  have  been  written  long  before  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  ; 
both  were  not  only  known  to  Josephus,  but  much  used  in  the 
fifth  book  of  his  Antiqq.  comp.  §.  33.  Obs.  5.  6. 

The  two  books  of  Samuel  were  extant  in  their  present 
form,  long  before  Artaxerxes ;  we  even  find  them  extracted 
by  Josephus,  often  word  for  word,  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh 
book  of  his  Antiqq.  (e)  comp.  §.  33.  Obs.  5.  6. 

The  two  books  of  Chronicles  were  used  by  Josephus 
in  his  Antiqq.,  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  books  ;  but  the 
second  is  more  freely  used  than  the  Jirst,  because  it  contri- 
butes more  to  the  Hebrew  History.  (/) 

Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  According  to  Josephus,  the  con- 
tents of  these  books  belong  to  the  times  of  King  Xerxes  (g) ; 
and  as  the  Canon  was  first  closed  under  his  successor  Artax- 
erxes ;  both  may  safely  be  placed  in  his  Canon.  He  makes 
free  use  of  both,  (h) 

Finally  Esther  was  undoubtedly  a  part  of  his  Canon.  For 
he  places  the  contents  of  the  book  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  and  closes  the  Canon  with  his  reign,  because 
this  book  was  the  latest  that  he  found  in  the  collection  of  the 
sacred  books  of  his  nation.  (§.  30.)  He  designates  the  very 
contents  of  the  book,  (i) 

These  are  the  writings  of  the  Second  Class.      Should  one 


(e)  Thus  the  lamentation  on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  2  Sam. 
i.  Antiqq.,  vn.  c.  1.  §.  1. 

(/)  Antiqq.,  lib.  via,  c.  12.  §.  4.  Hav.  p.  453.  [  Hud.  p.  376.  ]  comp. 
2  Chr.  xiv.  8.  Antiqq.,  1.  vin.  c.  15.  §.  1.  2.  Hav.  p.  466.  [  Hud.  387.  ] 
comp.  2  Chr.  xvii.  7,  &.c. 

(q)  Antiqq.,  lib.  xi.  c.  5.  §.  8.  Hav.  p.  566.  [  Hud.  p.  488.  ]  Josephus 
makes  mention  of  Nehemiah,  and  concludes  with  the  words:  Tavti 
/Av  wv  ticl  "E't^ou  fiu<ri\£cee  iymro. — lib.  xi.  c  5.  $.  1.  2.  Hav.  p.  560. 
[  Hud.  p.  481.  ]  "Etrfga.;  .  .  .  yivirai  qikos  <rro  (Zctvixii  £?g£».  And 
upon  this  follows  a  writing  of  Xerxes  to  Ezra. 

(ft)  Particularly  Antiq.,  lib.  xi. — Yet  he  introduces  also  something 
from  the  third  book  of  Ezra.     See  Ant,,  I.  xi.  c.  3. 

(i)  Antiqq.,  lib.  xi.  c.  6 
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of  them  be  rejected  from  the  Canon  of  Josephus,  then,  as  the 
same  reasonings  argue  for  all,  all  the  rest  must  forfeit  their 
places  in  it — and  what  will  then  be  the  condition  of  the  thir- 
teen prophetical  books  ? 


Third  Class.     Books,  which  Jos ephus  passes  aver 

in  silence. 

§.  37. 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Joi*. 

Josephus  speaks  of  Solomon,  the  writer,  but  merely  in 
general  expressions  (k) ;  he  cites  neither  the  Proverbs,  nor 
Ecclesiastes,  nor  the  Song  of  Solomon,  by  name. 

Even  of  the  book  of  Job  he  takes  as  little  notice,  as  he  does 
cf  the  hero  of  it. 

§.  3b. 
Some  Remarks. 

According  to  these  observations,  therefore,  Joshua,  Judges. 
Ruth,  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  the  two  of  Kings,  and  the  two 
of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Tsaiah,  Jeremiah, 
with  his  prophecies  and  his  lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
and  the  xn  minor  prophets,  it  is  certain,  belonged  to  the  Canon 
of  Josephus  ;  all  these  books  must  be  placed  in  the  Second 
Class,  among  the  thirteen  prophetical.  For  they  are  partlv 
prophecies,  partly  historical  books ;  and  the  latter,  like  the 
former,  are  considered  by  Josephus  and  by  other  writers  of 
his  time  and  after  him,  works  of  the  Prophets  (/),  in  part, 


(ft)  Antiq.,  lib.  vni.  c.2.  §.  5.  Hav.  p.  419.  [  Hud.  p.  339.  J 

(0  Philo,  as  quoted  above,  §.  17  ;  Theodoeet  in  Praef.  adlibro* 

11 
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because  some  prophets  did  actually  record  the  history  of  their 
time,  and  in  part  because  joj  was  then*  sometimes  the 
title  of  a  writer  in  general.  Let  us  reckon  then  as  we  may, 
there  is  still  no  doubt,  that  Josephus  placed  even  Job  in  the 
Class  of  Prophetical  Books,  in  case  Job  was  a  part  of  his 
Canon. 

No  one  has  yet  indulged  a  doubt,  that  at  the  time  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,  Job  may  have  had  a  place  in  the  collection 
of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  :  Philo  and  the  authors  of 
the  New  Testament  knew  the  book  ;  it  was  certainly  extant 
long,  long  before  the  establishment  of  the  Canon;  and  al 
though  Josephus  makes  mention,  neither  of  it  nor  of  its  hero, 
it  by  no  means  follows,  that  he  may  not  have  found  it  in  his 
collection  of  the  national  books.  Would  he  necessarily  speak 
of  it,  when  probably,  according  to  the  common  opinion  in 
ancient  times,  he  regarded  the  hero  of  the  book  as  a  foreigner, 
an  Arabian ;  and  could  he  not  write  a  complete  Hebrew  his- 
tory, without  utte  iny  even  a  syllable  in  regard  to  it  ?  And 
if  Josephus  knew  it,  and  found  it  among  the  sacred  books 
of  his  nation ;  he  most  probably  placed  it  in  his  Second 
Class,  among  the  thirteen  prophetical  books.  For  in  the 
Second  Class  he  placed  all  historical  books ;  and  to  these 
belonged  Job,  because  all  antiquity  held  the  contents  of  it  to 
be  a  true  narrative  set  forth  in  poetry. 


Regum;  Eusebius  in  his  praeparatio  evang.;  and  Abarbanel  praef.  in 
Josuam. 

*  [  When  the  Treatise  originally  appeared,  the  author's  words  were  : 
—-tftU   "offt   der  Titel  eines  SchrifftsteUer  tiberhaupt  ist,"   is   often 

the  title  of  a  writer  in  general.  He  here  says: — it  was  "datnals  zu- 
weilen,"  then  sometimes.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  proofs  even  of 
this.     See  the  references  above.,  p.  30.  note  *.       Tr. } 
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6.  39. 


Result  of  the  preceding  Investigations. 

Without  any  risk  of  error,  we  may  then,  with  Origen,  ar- 
range the  thirteen  prophetical  books  of  the  Second  Class  in 
t  he  following  manner. 


1.  Joshua. 

2.  Judges  and  Ruth. 
2.    two  books  of  samuel. 

4.  TWO  BOOKS  OF  KlNGS. 

5.  two  books  of  chronicles. 

6.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

7.  Esther. 


8.  Isaiah. 

9.  Jeremiah's  prophecies 
and  lamentations. 

10.  EZEKIEL. 

11.  Daniel. 

12.  XII  MINOR  PROPHETS. 

13.  Job. 


The  four  books  of  the  last  Class,  which  are  on  moral  sub- 
jects, cannot  now  be  at  all  mistaken,  although  Josephus  ex- 
pressly mentions  merely  the  Psalms  ;  for  there  are  only  four 
books  left  to  be  arranged. 


1.  Psalms. 

2.  Proverbs. 


3.  Ecclesiastes. 

4.  the  Song  of  Solomon. 


§.  40. 

8.  Mel i to.     Flourished  Cent.  iu 


The  next  writer  after  Josephus,  who  affords  us  accounts  oi 
the  Canon  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  is  Melito.  Bishop  of 
Sardis,  in  the  second  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  He 
travelled  into  the  East,  with  a  view  to  ascertain,  from  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Jews  there,  the  contents  and  the  number  of  their 
sacred  books ;  and  he  communicated  to  his  brother.  One*i~ 
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mus,  the  result  of  his  investigations,  in  a  letter  which  Euse 
bius  has  preserved  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History.  Euseb 
B.  iv.  c.  26. 

MsXitwv  'Ov*jo7/aw  to)  d&Xq?w  ^ai'^fiv  eifSiSvi  tfohXuMg  ^iwtfag 
ti<gw&y\  rfi  tfgbs  *w  Xoyov  ^w^gvog  ygvg'tf&ai  tfoi  gxXoyas,  gx  ts  too 
vojaou  xai  twv  <?r^o(pr]TWv  <jrg£j  tou  tfwrr^oj  xa?  it  atfyig  t%  wfeswg 
•Jjjuiwv.  g'n  6s  xai  pa&sTv  t^v  twv  tfaXaiwv  /3i/3Xiwv  s/SouXtjStjs  •  dxgi- 
/3s»av,  crotfa  tov  dg»S|xov  xaj  otfora  <ngv  to|»v  g/gv,  gWou&xtfa  to 
toiouto  ifpoi^at,  gVigajAgvog  tfou  to  flVou&xibv  itsgi  t^v  crfeiv,  xa»  91X0- 
fxa$g£  flrsw  tov  Xoyov.  0V1  ts  fxaXjya  tfdvrwv  #6Sw  tw  tf£os  ©gov 
TauTa  tfgoxgivsts,  itefi  <rr,g  aicovi'ou  flWujgias  dywvi^o'fAgvos*  dvgXSwv 
ouv  g?s  t*jv  dvaToX^v,  xai  sug  <rov  toVou  ygvo/xgvos  gvSa  ^xrj^u^Ti 
xai  sV^a^^Tj,  xai  &xgi(3&g  fjt-aSwv  to,  dqg  iroCkaiag  <5«aS*jX7]£  /3»/3Xia, 
irforagag  gVgfju^a,  Cor  cjv  g£*  to,  ovo'fJt-aTa*  Mwiitfg'ws  tfivre*  rg'vgfl'is, 
'"'Ego<5o£,  Asuwixov,  'A^jSjUdoi,  AguTg^ovo'/juov  'I-yjcfoug  NauSj,  K^frai, 
'Pou^'  BatfiXgfwv  TEtftfecPa,  Ila£aXsitfo|Ji,s'vwv  &io.  YaXfxwv  Aa^^, 
2oXo4ttwvos  nagoijxias,  >j  xai  2io<pia,  'ExxXi]<fta£q£,  arffz-a  'Attyiarav, 
?Iw/3.  II^o<pijTwv,  'ITtfaiou,  'Ig^gfxj'ou*  tgjv  <5w£gxa  gv  fj,ovo/3i/3Xw. 
SavirfK,  'le^sxngX,  "Efltfgas*  £2j  SJv  xa?  g'xXo^dg  gVonitfaj/^v,  e/$  gg 
/?</3Xi'a  ftgXwv. 

"  Melito  to  his  brother  Onesi mus  greeting.  Whereas, 
from  your  great  earnestness  for  the  Word,  you  have  often 
wished  to  have  selections  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
which  relate  to  our  Saviour  and  our  whole  faith  ;  and  would 
be  glad  to  have  a  minute  account  of  the  ancient  books,  how 
many  of  them  there  are  in  number,  and  in  what  order  they 
stand:  I  have  endeavoured  to  effect  this,  because  I  wa? 
aware  of  your  earnestness  in  the  faith,  and  your  desire  for  in- 
struction in  respect  to  the  Word,  and  knew  that  in  your  long- 
ing  after  eternal  happiness,  from  love  to  God,  you  prefer  it  to 
all  other  things.  As  I  was  journeying  in  the  East,  therefore, 
and  came  to  the  place  where  this  was  preached  and  exhibited, 
I  accurately  ascertained  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
subjoin  a  catalogue  of  them,  and  send  it  to  you.  They  are 
called  as  follows :  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deu- 
teronomy, Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  four  Books  of  Kings,  two 
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Books  of  Chronicles,  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  which  is  entitled  also  the  Wisdom  (m),  Ecclesiastes, 
the  Song  of  Songs,  Job.  The  Prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  the 
twelve  in  one  book  ;  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Ezra.  From  these 
I  have  made  the  Selections,  and  divided  them  into  six  books." 


§.  41. 

Illustration  of  this  Passage. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  Catalogue  Nehemiah  and  Esther  an 
not  mentioned  ;  but,  whoever  reads  the  passage  and  under- 
stands it,  will  here  discover  both  of  them.  Melito  here  ar- 
ranges the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  manifestly  according 
to  the  time  in  which  they  were  written,  or  in  which  the  facts 
which  they  record  occurred.  Hence  he  places  Ruth  after  the 
book  of  Judges,  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  toward  the  end  of  his 
Catalogue,  and  Ezra  last  of  all,  because  he  wrote  after  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  And  accordingly,  as  he  comprehended 
the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  under  the  general  appellation 
Books  of  Kings,  because  they  related  the  history  of  the  He- 
brew kingdom  from  Saul  to  Zedekiah,  or  until  the  Babylonian 
captivity :  in  the  same  manner,  he  appears  to  comprise  under 
the  name  of  Ezra  all  historical  books,  the  subjects  of  which 
occur  in  the  times  subsequent  to  the  Babylonian  captivity.  As 
it  is  very  common  to  include  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in  one  book. 


(m)  According  to  Strotk's  translation  of  this  passage;  it  is  only 
here  departed  from,  because  probably  neither  »  mi  g-oqiu,  nor  ,)  a-tzix. 
is  the  true  reading,  but,  according  to  Stroth's  conjecture,  »  Kai  tro?i~- 
Melito,  and  from  him  Eusebius,  wrote  without  any  accents  or  spiritus 
a  kai  o-ofi*.  For  even  Nicephorus  admitted  x«?,  and  Ruffin  trans- 
lated :  quae  et  sapienlia-  Afterward,  when  accents  were  added,  from  u 
arose  the  postpositive  »  x.a\  a^ia.  But  »  cannot  refer  to  fit@\ia,  which 
goes  before ;  so  ««/  was  omitted,  and  r,  ao^U  was  written,  which  even 
now  occurs  in  some  editions,  as  might  indeed  have  easily  happened 
"'vith  y>    k%i  <ro<ti*. 
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why  might  not  even  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  Esther  also  have 
been  regarded  as  a  whole  ?  If  we  add  to  this  conjecture, 
that  Nehemiah  and  Esther,  according  to  Josephus  (§.  36.), 
must  have  been  parts  of  the  Canon,  and  that  Fathers  of  au- 
thority, such  as  Origen  (§.  42.)  and  Jerome  (§.  44.),  expressly 
enumerate  both  in  it ;  no  impartial  inquirer  can  well  doubt, 
that  even  Melito  does  not  reject  from  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  the  two  books  mentioned,  (n) 


§:  42. 
Origen.     Born  A.  D.  185.     Died  A  D.  253. 

The  next  Father,  whom  we  must  hear,  is  Origen,  whose 
catalogue  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
has  been  preserved  by  Eusebius.  Eccl.  Hist.  vi.  25.  It  is 
of  very  great  weight,  because  it  is  derived  from  the  Jews,  as 
Origen  himself,  in  the  very  beginning  of  it,  expressly  states. 

Tov  f/iv  roiys  #£w<rov  sgyyovpsvog  4>aX(jt.ov,  sxSetfjv  latiwrftm 
( 'Qpiyivrig )  tou  twv  i££w>  y£a<pwv  <n\g  tfaXaias  5»a^^xyjg  xaraXoyou, 
ftdi'tfus  yga<puv  xa<ra  Xefjiv  oux  dyvorjrs'ov  d's/vai  Tag  £v&aS»jxoi>s 
/3i/3Xou£,  &£  *E/3^arei  tfa£a<5j<$6a(ftv,  8vo  xa*  s'/xotfr  otfo£  o  agfeftog 
<rwv  itag  aureus  go«%e»wv  igtv  s/ra  /xera  <nva,  sVi<ps'g£i  Xg'ywv  sitf/ 
5s  a»  s'/xotfi  <Wo  /3i/3Xoi  xaS'  'Efigaiovg  a«'<$e*  »j  rfa^'  tj/xwv  revstfif 
stfiysy£afJi<fjtivy],  tfa£ot  5s  'E/3£a(oj£  cwro  <r>j£  a£X*fc  T^  /3i/3Xoj 
/^pyjtfiS,  oVs£  s£iv  sk  ugXV'  "EZ^oSi  ouaXstf/xw^,  otf££  &i  <rauYa  ca 
ovo/xafa*  Asuitixovj  cj'ix^a,  xcu  sxaXstfsv  'ApjSjW  cc/x(XeC'{psxw5si^• 
ASu<r££ov6fJWov,  gXXs  a5<5e/3a£ifx,  ouroi  ©5  Xoyor  'Ir,tfoiJff  y%  Nchmj, 
'Iwtfus  /3sv  Novy  Kgtftd,  'PouS,  era?'  aus-ofr    gv    ivl  tfwqjeWj*.  /3atfj- 


(n)  Schmid,  hist,  et  vindic.  Canonis,  assumes  with  others,  that  Es- 
ther, removed  by  the  error  of  a  transcriber,  was  originally  mentioned 
by  Melito.  I  doubt  this  however,  as  there  is  to  be  found  no  trace  of  it; 
and  Athanasius,  Gregory  Naz.,  and  others,  who  follow  Melito,  in  like 
manner  omit  Esther.  See  Schmid  1.  c.  p.  171.  173.  193.  Bruns  in  hi* 
*>d?t.  of  KennicotVs  diss.  gener.  p.  178,  is  of  my  opinion. 
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a?»wv  rf£wT>],  6We£a,  tfaV  aurois  'iv  SajXou^X,  6  SgexXr^og-  (3atfj- 
Xsjwv  f£iVi»,  rerafrni  sv  Ivi,  ouafXfxg'Xe^  Aa.318,  o*eg  ki  /3atfiXs»«, 
Act(3i8.  Ila^aXsitfofASvwv  tf^ry],  oWs'^a,  £v  iv*,  &,@gq  diafxjjx,  g«sg 
&i  Xo'yoi  fyus^Sv  "Etf^aj  tf^wros  xaix  6Vj-tS£os  Jv  sv/,  s£ga,  o  sg« 
fiords'  /3i/3Xos  YaXfAwv  cTg(pe^  SiXXif*.  2oXof/,wv-ro£  tfa£oi|A»ai  ttitfXwS, 
'ExxXrjtfia^f,  xws'XsS-  atffAa  afl>a<rwv,  tfi£  faftfi'ip.  'Htfai'as,  'Istfa'ia. 
'Is^piag  tfuv  S^voig  xa«  rf  IrfiSoXji  s'v  £y?,  'iPSfw'a.  Aavn?X,  AavirjX. 
'Ib£exiri\,  'Iss|x»jX.  l£ft  I&>j8.  'Etf^p,  Etf%.  £§w  <5i  rowrw*  fej  to 
Maxxa^a'ixa,  owre£  itfvysygaxrai  2ap/3'/?S  tfa^/Savc  sX. 

In  the  exposition  of  the  first  Psalm,  he  (Origen)  exhibits 
a  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  where 
he  writes  as  follows :  "  It  must  be  known,  that  the  canoni- 
cal books,  as  the  Hebrews  relate,  are  twenty-two  in  number, 
according  to  the  number  of  their  letters."  Somewhat  further 
on,  he  proceeds  :  "  these  twenty-two  books,  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  are  the  following  :  the  Book  which  with  us  bears  the 
title  Genesis,  is  called  by  the  Hebrews,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Book,  '  Breshith,'  that  is  :  'in  the  beginning.'  Exodus 
<  Velleshemoth,'  that  is  :  '  these  are  the  names.'  Leviticus 
'Vayikra,  and  he  called.'  Numbers,  *  Hammishpekodim.' 
DEuETORONOMY'Ellehaddebarim,  these  are  the  words.'  Jesus 
the  Sen  of  Nave,  *  Joshua  Ben  Nun.'  The  Judges,  Ruth, 
in  one  Book  with  them,  *  Shophetim.'  (o)  The  first  and  se- 
cond of  Kings,  one,  'Samuel,'  that  is:  ;  the  called  of  God.' 
The  third  and  fourth  of  Kings,  in  one,  '  Vammelech  David; 
that  is :  *  and  King  David.'  The  first  and  second  of  Chro- 
nicles, in  one,  (  Dibre  Hayamim,'  that  is  :  '  Journals.'  The 
first  and  second  of  Ezra,  in  one,  (p)  '  Ezra,'  that  is  :  *  the 


(o)  A  trace  of  it  is  found  in  the  Masora  finalis  of  a  Spanish  MS. 
(Kennicott's  num.  3.),  where  Ruth  is  called  O'tpa^n  03Br  13D  from 

the  beginning  of  the  Book.     See  Bruns,  ad  Kennicotti  diss,  gen.,  pp.  18. 
19.  nota. 

(/>)  Proofs  of  this  are  also  found  in  the  modern  Hebrew  MSS.  Many 
still  write,  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  the  two  of  Kings,  the  two  of  Chro- 
nicles, as  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  in  on-e,  continuously,  without  an  inter 
"ening  space  :  and  hence,  all  these  books  in  the  most  ancient  editions, 
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helper/  The  Book  of  Psalms,  ■  Sepher  Thillim.'  The  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon,  '  Mishloth.'  Ecclesiastes,  l  Koheleth.' 
The  Song  of  Songs,  *  Shir  Hashirim.'  Isaiah,  « Iesayah.' 
Jeremiah,  with  the  Lamentations  and  the  Epistle,  in  one 
Book, '  Yirmeyah.'  Daniel,  '  Daniel.'  Ezekiel,  '  Yehezkeel. 7 
Job,  '  Job/  Esther,  *  Esther/  Beside  these,  there  are  also 
the  Books  of  Maccabees,  which  are  entitled  :  Sarbeth  Sar? 
bane  El/'  (?) 


§.  43. 

Illustration  of  this  passage. 

In  this  Catalogue  of  the  Canonical  Writings  of  the  014 
Testament,  the  xn  minor  Prophets  are  wanting;  notwith- 
standing Baruch  holds  a  place  in  it.  The  first  difficulty 
vanishes,  on  a  comparison  of  Ruffin's  Latin  translation,  and 
Hilary's  Preface  to  the  Psalms.  The  former,  in  the  passage 
cited  from  Eusebius,  has  the  twelve  minor  Prophets  after  the 
Song  of  Solomon ;  and  the  latter,  (who,  according  to  an  ob- 
servation already  made  by  Jerome,  has  derived  his  Preface 
to  the  Psalms  in  great  part  from  this  passage),  mentions  the 
twelve  minor  Prophets  among  the  Canonical  Writings  of  the 
Old  Testament,  (r)     The  other  difficulty  is  not  so  easy  to  re- 


which  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  arrangement  of  the  MSS.,  were 
thus  printed  in  one,  until  Daniel  Bomberg  introduced  the  present 
usual  division  of  them.  [  See  Eichh.  Introd.  to  the  O.  T.,  Vol.  n. 
§.359.       Tr.-] 

(q)  According  to  Stroth's  Translation. 

(r)  Here  is  Valesius'  note  on  the  passage:  Omissus  est  in  hoc  Cata- 
logo  liber  duodecim  Prophetarum.  Quo  factum  est,  ut  cum  viginti 
duos  libros  se  numeraturum  promiserit  Origenes,  unus  duntaxat  et 
viginti  reperiantur.  In  Rufini  versione  recensetur  hie  liber  statim  post 
Canticum  canticorum.  Nee  aliter  Hilarius  in  prologo  enarrationis  in 
Psalmos,  et  Cyriljus  Hierosolymitanus.  Ceteriim  sacrae  Scripture  libri 
7onge  alio  ordine  hie  recensentur,  quam  Epiphanio,  et  Hieronymo  et 
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-solve.  Nowhere  is  there  a  trace,  that  Jeremiah's  Epistle 
ever  was  a  part  of  the  Jewish  Canon.  Origen  was  mistaken, 
and  perhaps  he  had  before  him  a  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  (in 
which,  as  usual,  Baruch  was  placed  immediately  after  Jere- 
miah,) and  he  suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed  by  this  into 
his  mistake,  (s) 


§.44. 

Jerome.     A.  D.  £22. 

Jerome  reckons,  according  to  the  number  of  the  conso^ 
nants  in  the  Hebrew  Alphabet,  twenty-two  books,  and  in  his 
Prologus  Galeatus  arranges  them  in  the  following  order, 
which  the  Bibliotheca  Divina  also  follows : — 

1 5.  five  books  of  moses.  8.  two  books  of  samuel. 

6.  Joshua.  9.  two  books  of  Kings. 

7.  Judges  and  Ruth.  10.  Isaiah. 


Melitone,  cujus  locum  supra  retulit  Eusebius  in  fine  lib.  4.  Hilariu? 
vero  in  prologo  Commentariorum  iu  Psalmos,  cum  Origene  prorsus 
coasentit.  Nee  id  minim,  cum  totus  fere  prologus  ille  Hilarii  translatus 
sit  ex  Commentariis  in  Psalmos,  ut  testatur  Hieronymus. 

(a)  This  is  yet  more  probable,  if  we  reflect,  that  the  Egyptian  Chris- 
tians, those  great  admirers  of  the  apocryphal  writings,  permitted  Ba- 
ruch to  follow  the   Lamentations.      [  The  Ethiopians  divided  the  Old 
Testament  into  four  parts, 
i.  The   Octateuch,    including  the   five  books  of   Moses,    Joshua, 

Judges,  Ruth, 
ii.  The  Kings,   in  thirteen  books :    two  books  of  Samuel,   two  <  • 
Kings,  two  of  Chronicles,  two  of  Ezra,  (Ezra  and  Nehemiah),  Tobif. 
Judith,  Esther,  Job,  Psalms, 
in.  Solomon,  in  five  books :  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Sola- 

mon,  Wisdom  and  Sirach. 
iv.  The  Prophets,  in  eighteen  books  :  Isaiah,  Jeremiah's  prophecies 
and  lamentations,  Baruch,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  twelve  minor 
Prophets. 
They  had  also  two  books  of  Maccabees.     Sec  Eichhorn's  Introd.  to 
he  O.  T.,  Vol.  ii.  S.  309.  note  g.       Tr.  ] 
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11.  Jeremiah's  prophecies       18.  Song  of  Songs, 

AND  LAMENTATIONS.  19.    DaNIEL. 

12.  Ezekiel.  20.  two  books  of  Chro- 

13.  xii  minor  Prophets.  nicles. 

14.  Job.  21.  Ezra  in  two  books,  i.  e, 

15.  Psalms.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 

16.  Proverbs.  22.  Esther. 

17.  ecclesiastes. 

Viginti  et  duas  litteras  ( says  he  in  the  Prologus  Galeatus ) 
esse  apud  Hebraeos,  Syrorum  quoque  lingua  et  Chaldaeorum 
testatur,  quae  hebraeae  magna  ex  parte  confinis  est.  Nam 
et  ipsi  viginti  duo  elementa  habent,  eodem  sono  et  diversis 

characteribus Porro  quinque  litterae  duplices  apud 

Hebraeos  sunt,  Caph,  Mem,  Nun,  Pe,  Sade.  Unde  et  quin- 
que a  plerisque  libri  duplices  existimantur,  Samuel,  Melachim, 
Dibre  hajamim,  Esdras,  Jeremias  cum  Cinoth,  id  est  lamenta- 
tionibus  suis.  Quomodo  igitur  viginti  duo  elementa  sunt,  per 
quae  scribimus  hebraeice  omne  quod  loquimur,  et  eorum 
initiis  vox  humana  comprehenditur :  ita  viginti  duo  volumina 
supputantur,  quibus  quasi  litteris  et  exordiis  in  Dei  doctrina, 
tenera  adhuc  et  lactens  viri  justi  eruditur  infantia. 

Primus  apud  eos  liber  vocatur  Beresith,  quern  nos  Genesin 
dicimus.  Secundus  Veelle  Semoth.  Tertius  Vajicra,  id  est, 
Leviticus.  Quartus  Vajedabber,  quern  Numeros  vocamus, 
Quintus  Elle  haddebarim,  qui  Deuteronomium  praenotatur. 
Hi  sunt  quinque  libri  Mosis,  quos  proprie  Thora,  id  est 
Legem,  appellant. 

Secundum  Prophetarum  ordinem  faciunt,  et  incipiunt  at> 
Jesu  filio  Nave,  qui  apud  eos  Josue  Ben  Nun  dicitur.  Deinde 
subtexunt  Sophetim,  id  est  Judicum  librum :  et  in  eundem 
compingunt  Ruth,  quia  in  diebus  Judicum  facta  ejus  narratur 
historia.  Tertius  sequitur  Samuel,  quern  nos  Regum  primum 
et  secundum  dicimus.  Quartus  Melachim,  id  est  Regum,  qui 
tertio  et  quarto  Regum  volumine  continetur.  Meliusque 
multo  est  Melachim,  id  est  Regum,  quam  Melachoth,  id  est 
Regnorum  dicere :    Non  enim  multarum  gentium  describit 
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regna,  sed  unius  Isr'aelitici  populi,  qui  tribubus  duodecim 
continetur.  Quintus  est  Esaias,  Sextus  Jeremias.  Septimus 
Ezechiel.  Octavus  liber  duodechn  Prophetarum,  qui  apud 
illos  vocatur  Thereasar. 

Tertius  ordo  Hagiographa  possidet.  Et  primus  liber 
incipit  a  Job.  Secundus  a  David,  quern  quinque  incisionibus 
et  uno  Psalmorum  volumine  comprehendunt.  Tertius  est 
Salomon,  tres  libros  habens,  Proverbia,  quae  illi  Msle,  id  est 
Parabolas,  appellant.  Quartus  Ecclesiastes,  id  est  Coheleth. 
Quintus  Canticum  Canticorunl,  quern  titulo  Sir  hassirim 
praenotant.  Sextus  est  Daniel,  Septimus  Dibre  hajammim  id 
est  Verba  dierum,  quod  significantius  chronicon  totius  divinae 
historiae  possumus  appellare,  qui  liber  apud  nos  Paralipomenon 
primus  et  secundus  inscribitur.  Octavus  Esdras  :  qui  et  ipse 
similiter  apud  ftraecos  et  Latinos  in  duos  libros  divisus  est. 
Nonus  Esther. 

Atque  ita  fiunt  pariter  Veteris  Legis  libri  viginti  duo,  id  est, 
Mosis  quinque,  et  Prophetarum  octo,  Hagiographorum  novem. 

Quanquam  nonnulli  Ruth  et  Cinoth  inter  Hagiographa 
scriptitent,  et  hos  libros  in  suo  putent  numero  supputandos,  ac 
per  hoc  esse  priscae  Legis  libros  viginti  quaiuor 

Hie  prologus  scripturarum  quasi  galeatum  principium 
omnibus  libris,  quos  de  Hebraeo  vertimus  in  Latinum,  con- 
venire  potest ;  ut  scire  valeamus,  quicquid  extra  hos  est,  inter 
apocrypha  esse  ponendum.  Igitur  Sapientia,  quae  vulgo 
Salomonis  inscribitur,  et  Jesu  Jilii  Sirach  liber,  et  Judith  et 
Tobias  et  Pastor  non  sunt  in  Canone.  Machabaeorum  primum 
librum  hebraicum  reperi.  Secundus  graecus  est,  quod  ex 
ipsa  quoque  phrasi  probari  potest. 

[  That  the  Hebrews  had  twenty-two  books,  is  evinced  by 
the  language  of  the  Syrians  and  Chaldeans,  which  is  in  the 
main  nearly  allied  to  the  Hebrew.  For  they  also  have 
twenty-two  elements,  with  the  same  sound,  but  different 
characters.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  Hebrews  have  five  double  let- 
ters :  Caph,  Mem,  Nun,  Pe,  Sade.  Hence  five  books  also  are 
by  many  considered  double  :  Samuel,  Melachim,  Dibre  haja- 
mim,  Esdras,  Jeremias  with  Cinoth,  that  is  his  lamentations. 
As  there  are  therefore .  t wenty-two  elements,  by  means  of 
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which  we  write  in  Hebrew  all  that  we  speak,  and  the  humai? 
voice  is  comprehended  in  their  principles  ;  so  twenty-two  books 
are  reckoned,  by  which,  as  if  by  letters  and  rudiments,  the 
yet  tender  and  nursing  infancy  of  the  righteous  man  is  in- 
structed in  the  knowledge  of  God. 

The  first  book  is  named  Beresith,  which  we  call  Genesis. 
The  second,  Veelle  Semoih.  The  third,  Vajicra,  that  is,  Levi- 
ticus. The  fourth,  Vajedabber,  which  we  call  Numbers.  The 
fifth,  Elle  haddebarim,  which  is  denoted  Deuteronomy.  These 
are  the  five  books  of  Moses,  which  they  call  properly  Thora} 
that  is,  the  Law. 

They  make  a  Second  Class  of  the  Prophets,  and  begin 
with  Jesus  the  son  of  Nave,  whom  they  call  Josue  Ben  Nun. 
They  then  subjoin  Sophetim,  that  is  the  book  of  Judges  ;  and 

attach  to  it  Ruth,    bocaue©  history  describes   its   events  in  the 

days  of  the  Judges.  In  the  third  place  follows  Samuel,  which 
we  call  the  first  and  second  of  Kings.  Fourth,  Mclachim,  that 
is  Kings,  which  is  comprised  in  the  third  and  fourth  book  of 
Kings.  It  is  much  better  to  say  Melachim,  that  is  Kings, 
than  Melachoth,  that  is  Kingdoms.  For  it  does  not  treat  of 
the  kingdoms  of  many  nations,  but  of  the  people  of  Israel 
only,  consisting  of  twelve  tribes.  The  fifth  is  Isaiah.  The 
sixth  Jeremiah.  The  seventh,  Ezekiel.  The  eighth,  the  book 
of  the  twelve  prophets,  which  they  call  Thereasar. 

The  Third  Class  contains  the  Hagiographa.  And  the  first 
book  begins  with  Job.  The  second  with  David,  which  they 
comprise  in  five  sections  and  one  book  of  Psalms.  The  third 
is  Solomon,  who  has  three  books,  Proverbs,  which  they  call 
Misle,  that  is  Parables.  The  fourth,  Ecclesiastes,  that  is, 
Coheleth.  The  fifth,  the  Song  of  Songs,  which  they  denote 
by  the  title  Sir  hassirim.  The  sixth  is  Daniel ;  the  seventh, 
Dibre  hajammim,  that  is  words  of  days,  which  we  may  signi- 
ficantly call  a  Chronicle  of  the  whole  sacred  history  :  we  en- 
title the  book,  first  and  second  Paralipomenon.  The  eighth, 
Ezra,  which  also  is  divided  into  two  books  both  by  the  Greeks 
and  Latins.     The  ninth,  Esther. 

And  in  this  manner  there  are  twenty-two  books  of  the  ancient 

law,  that  is,  five  of  Moses,  eight  Gf  the  Prophets,  nine  of  th^ 

Wagio^rapha 
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Although  some  often  mention  Ruth  and  Cinoth  among  the 
Hagiographa,  and  think  that  these  books  are  to  be  reckoned 
in  their  number,  and  that  thus  the  books  of  the  ancient  law 
are  twenty-four 

This  Preface,  as  a  well  furnished  proem,  may  be  applied  to 
all  the  books  which  we  translate  from  Hebrew  into  Latin : 
so  that  we  may  know,  every  one  but  these  is  to  be  placed 
among  the  Apocrypha.  Therefore  the  Wisdom,  which  is  com- 
monly entitled  of  Solomon,  and  the  book  of  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach,  and  Judith,  and  Tobit ,  and  the  Shepherd  are  not  in  the 
Canon.  I  have  found  theirs*  book  of  Maccabees  in  Hebrew. 
The  second  is  Greek,  which  may  be  proved  from  the  very 
phraseology.       Tr.  ] 

He  thus  divides  the  whole  collection  into  three  parts,  Law, 
Prophets,  and  Hagiographa :  and  reckons  eight  Prophets 
and  nine  Hagiographa ;  and  evert  remarks,  that  some  enu- 
merated twenty-four  Books,  and,  to  make  out  this  number, 
reckoned  separately  Ruth  and  Lamentations.  And  he  thus 
concludes,  that  all  writings  of  the  Jews,  except  those  men- 
tioned, were  to  be  placed  with  the  Apocrypha, 


§.  45. 

The  Talmud.      Cent,  n — iv. 

The  Jews,  in  their  quibbling,  introduced  two  jods  into  the 
Hebrew  Alphabet,  that  it  might  consist  of  twenty-four  con- 
sonants. Hence  the  Talmud  reckons  twenty-four  canonical 
books,  in  the  following  order  (t) : 

1  —5.  The  five  books  of  Moses.    8.  two  books  of  Samuel. 

6.  Joshua.  9.  two  books  of  Kings. 

7.  Judges.  10.  Jeremiah. 


ft\  BnxTORrn  Tiberias,  cap.  xt 
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11.  ezekiel.  18.  ecclesiastes. 

12.  Isaiah.  19.  The  Song  of  Solomon. 

13.  xii  minor  Prophets.  20.  Lamentations. 

14.  Ruth.  21.  Daniel. 

15.  Psalms.  22.  Esther. 

16.  Job.  23.  Ezra  (  and  Nehemiah.  ) 

17.  Proverbs.  24.  Chronicles. 

The  principal  passage  is  found  in  the  treatise  Bava  Bath- 
ra  (u).  Having  divided  the  Books  of  Scripture  into 
1.  row  [the  Law],  2.  D^pp  [  the  Prophets ],  and  3.  D^rnro 
[  the  Hagiographa  ],  and  suggested  in  regard  to  them  much 
that  is  not  here  in  place  ;  it  then  names  the  books  of  each 
part  separately,  and  exhibits  those  of  the  two  latter  parts  in 
the  following  order  : 

b$)w  D'BSiBn  ymw  own  St?  p^o 

hmn  rvo>pi  on^n  *v»  nSnp  *b&m 
own  nnni  *nw  nnotf  dS^di 

[  The  order  of  Prophets  is  Joshua  and  Judges,  Samuel 
and  Kings,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  Isaiah  and  the  twelve. 
.  .  .  The  order  of  Hagiographa  is  Ruth  and  the  book  of 
Psalms,  and  Job  and  Proverbs,  the  Preacher,  the  Song  of 
Songs  and  Lamentations,  Daniel  and  the  roll  of  Esther. 
Ezra  and  Chronicles.        Tr.  ] 


(a)  Bava  Bathra,  fol.  13.  14.  ed.  Venel.,  1548.  [  The  passage  cited 
from  the  Talmud  is  given,  as  quoted  by  Eichhorn  from  the  Venice 
edition;  but  in  the  edition  of  Amsterdam  (an.  Jud.  405),  in  which  the 
words  occur  p.  14.  b.,  lines  26.  27.  34.  35.,  instead  of  the  Talmudick 
0,l?D:n,  (see  Bcxtorf's  Lexicon  Chald.  Talmud.  Rabbin,  col.  323.  on 
the  root  ^DD),  is  found  the  Hebrew  OoSdi.     Tr. } 
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§.  46. 


Result:  history  declares  that  all  the  books  of  our  Hebrew 
editions  of  the  Bible  are  Canonical. 

From  the  accounts  thus  far  collected,  it  is  undeniable,  I 
think,  that  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  the  Canon  of 
the  Jews  corresponded  in  extent  with  our  present  editions  of 
the  Bible.  And  if,  before  their  time,  in  the  period  between  the 
end  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  and  the  birth  of  Christ,  it 
may  be  presumed  to  have  once  contained  fewer  books;  we 
must  then  either  deny  the  truth  of  the  picture,  which  antiquity 
presents  to  us,  of  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  in  respect  to  their 
sacred  books,  or  maintain,  that  a  designed  and  in  all  parts  de- 
terminate collection  of  their  national  writings  never  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Jews.  The  former  is  without  any  foundation,  to 
contradict  to  the  face  the  most  credible  testimonies  of  anti- 
quity, and  the  latter  is  to  contend  against  all  self-evidence. 
^  From  the  remotest  period,  the  Jews  glowed  with  a  sacred 
reverence  for  their  national  writings.  In  the  language  of 
Josephus,  "  it  was,  so  to  speak,  innate  with  them,  to  regard 
these  as  divine  instructions  ;  in  then*  solicitude  they  ventured 
not,  as  he  assures  us, — to  add,  or  to  take  away,  or  to  alter  any 
thing,  although  some  of  the  writings  had  a  very  high  antiqui- 
ty." (§.  29.)  Even  by  the  greatest  calamities,  which  the  mad 
spirit  of  persecution  gathered  around  them  on  account  of 
their  sacred  books,  they  did  not  permit  their  reverence  to  be 
repressed  (v).  How  could  a  nation,  with  these  sentiments, 
suffer  to  be  ranked  with  their  sacred  books,  such  as  were  of 
inferior  value  and  authority — in  case  it  had  been  made  out 
and  generally  decided,  how  many  and  what  books  were  enti- 
tled to  divine  authority  ? 

This  also  was  settled.     As  far  as  we  can  go  back  in  their 


'v)  Compare  Philo,  in  Eusebivb'  praepar.  evang.r  lib.  vijr.  c.  6, 
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history,  just  there,  where  the  Apocrypha  unites  the  broken 
thread  of  Hebrew  literature,  we  find  express  mention  of  a 
sacred  national  library  of  the  Hebrews,  as  the  several  parts 
of  it  were  strictly  determined.  It  thus  appears,  that  it  was 
begun  soon  after  the  Babylonian  captivity  ;  or  that,  from  the 
Writings,  which  in  regard  to  contents,  authors,  and  date  of 
composition  were  so  different,  there  was  made  a  complete 
whole,  with  a  view  that,  for  the  future,  no  new  writings 
should  be  added  to  them  ;*  although,  from  the  want  of  ac- 
counts, we  arc  not  now  able  to  specify,  in  what  year,  and  why 
additions  at  that  period  ceased  to  be  made. 

In  short,  history  attests,  that  after  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, AND  INDEED  SOON  AFTER  THE  NEW  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
THE  HEBREW  STATE  IN  PALESTINE,  THE  CANON  WAS  FULLY  SET- 
TLED,     AND     AT        THAT      TIME      COMPRISED     ALL     THOSE       BOOKS, 

which  we  now  find  in  it.  And  yet  learned  men  of  modern 
times  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  first  determined  in  very  recent  times  ;  that 
many  of  our  books,  regarded  as  canonical,  formerly  had  no 
place  in  the  Canon,  but  were  first  raised  to  this  distinction  by 
Christian  Fathers,  and  modern  Jews. 

In  this  the  favourite  System  was  in  fault.  Men  had  spe- 
culated in  the  abstract,  on  the  characteristicks  of  a  Scriptu- 
ral Book,  and  without  any  materials  had  erected  a  building  in 
the  air.  Then,  innumerable  appearances  opposed  the  receiv- 
ed general  views  of  the  nature  of  a  Scriptural  Book.  With- 
out demolishing  the  former  building  itself,  and  without  taking 
pains  to  seek  for  the  materials  of  a  new  and  more  substan- 
tial structure,  they  merely  patched  up  the  old  castle  in  the 
air,  and  they  would  no  longer  tolerate  in  the  Canon  those 
books,  to  which  the  old  theory,  (consecrated  indeed  by  the 
prerogative  of  age,  but  otherwise  baseless,)  did  not  admit  of 
being  applied. 


*  [  The  author  here  refers  to  his  Introduction  to  the  O.  T.,  Vol.  I.  §.  6. 
which  treats  of  the  collection  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  after  the  Babylonian 
captivity,     Tr.  ] 


APPENDIX. 


Note  [A]. 

The  view  which  the  New  Testament  gives  of  the  particular 
books  belonging  to  the  Jewish  Canon,  may  be  ascertained 
by  an  examination  of  the  references  in  the  following  Table. 
It  contains  all  the  direct  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  New  Testament. 


Genesis. 


Genesis. 


i.  27.  Mark,  x.  6. 
ii.  3.  Heb.  iv.  4. 
ii.  7.  1  Cor.  xv.  45. 
ii.  24.  Matt.  xix.  5. 

Mark,  x.  7. 

1.  Cor.  vi.  16. 

Eph.  v.  31. 

xii.  1.  Acts,  vn.  3. 
xii.  3.  Gal.  in.  8. 
xv,  5.  Rom.  iv.  18. 
xv.  6.  Jam.  n.  23. 
xv.  6.  Rom.  iv.  3. 

xv.  13.  14.  Acts,  vii.  6.  7. 
xvn.  5.  Rom.  iv.  17. 
xviii.  10.  Rom.  ix.  9. 
xxi.  10.  Gal.  iv.  30. 
xxi.  12.  Rom.  ix.  7. 
xxn.  16.  17.  Heb.  vi.  14. 


xxn.  18.  Acts,  in.  25. 

Gal.  in.  16. 

xxv.  23.  Rom.  ix.  12. 
xlvii.  31.  Hebr.  xi.  21. 

Exodus, 

ii.  13.  Acts,  vn.  26. 
ii.  14.  Acts,  vn.  27.  28. 

Acts,  vn.  35. 

in.  5.  7.  8.  10.  Acts,  vn.  33.  34, 
in.  6.  Matt.  xxn.  32. 

Mark,  xii.  26. 

Luke,  xx.  37. 

Acts,  vn.  32. 

ix.  16.  Rom.  ix.  17. 
xii.  46.  John,  xix.  36. 
xin.  2.  Luke,  ii.  23. 

13 
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Exodus.  Deuteronmy. 


xvi.  18.  2  Cor.  viii.  15. 
xix.  6.  1  Pet.  ii.  9. 
xix.  12.  13.  Hebr.  xn.  20. 
xx.  12.  Matt.  xv.  4. 
Matt.  xix.  18. 


Mark,  x.  19. 

Luke,  xviii.  20. 

Eph.  vi.  2.  3. 

xx.  13.  Jam.  n.  11. 

xx.  13.  14.  Rom.  xm.  9. 
xx.  14.  Rom.  vii.  7. 
xxi.  17.  Matt.  xv.  4. 

Mark,  vn.  10. 

xxii.  8.  Acts,  xxiii.  5. 
xxiv.  8.  Hebr.  ix.  20. 
xxv.  40.  Hebr.  viii.  5. 
xxxn.  1.  Acts,  vn.  40. 
xxxn.  6.  1  Cor.  x.  7. 
xxxm.  19.  Rom.  ix.  15. 

Leviticus. 

xi.  44.  1  Pet.  i.  16. 
xn.  8.  Luke,  n.  24. 
xvm.  5.  Rom.  x.  5. 

Gal.  in.  11.  12. 

xix.  18.  Matt.  xix.  19. 

Matt.  xxii.  39. 

Mark,  xn.  31. 

Luke,  x.  27. 

Rom.  xiii.  9. 

Gal.  v.  14. 

Jam.  ii.  8. 

xxvi.  11.  12.  2  Cor.  vi.  10. 

Numbers. 

xvi.  5.  2  Tim.  ii.  19. 


v.  16.  Eph.  vi.  2.  3. 
vi.  45.  Mark,  xn.  29.  30. 
vi.  5.  Matt.  xxii.  37. 
- —   Luke,  x.  27. 
vi.  13.  Matt.  iv.  10. 

Luke,  iv.  8.  , 

vi.  16.  Matt.  iv.  7. 

Luke,  iv.  12. 

viii.  3.  Matt.  iv.  4. 

Luke,  iv.  4. 

ix.  19.  Hebr.  xn.  21. 

xvm.  15.  19.  Acts,  in.  22.  23, 

Acts,  vn.  37. 

xix.  15.  John,  viii.  17. 

2  Cor.  xm.  1. 

xxi.  23.  Gal.  hi.  13. 
xxv.  4.  1  Cor.  ix.  9. 

1  Tim.  v.  18. 

xxv.  5.  Matt.  xxii.  24. 

Mark,  xn.  19. 

Luke,  xx,  28. 

XXVII.  26.  Gal.  in.  10. 
xxx.  12.  Rom.  x.  6. 
xxxi.  8.  Hebr.  xm.  5. 
xxxn.  17.  1  Cor.  x.  20. 
xxxn.  21.  Rom.  x.  19. 
xxxn.  35.  Rom.  xn.  19. 
xxxn.  43.  Rom.  xv.  10. 
xxxn.  35.  36.  Hebr.  x.  30, 

Joshua. 

i.  5.  Hebr.  xm.  5. 

1.  Samuel. 

xm.  14.  Acts,  xm;  22. 
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vn.  14.  2  Cor.  vi.  17.  18. 

Heb.  i.  5. 

1.  Kings. 

xix.  14.  Rom.  xi.  3. 
xix.  18.  Rom.  xi.  4. 

Job. 

v.  13.  1  Cor.  hi.  19. 

Psalms. 

ii.  1.  2.  Acts,  iv.  25.  26. 
n.  7.  Acts,  xiii.  33. 

Heb.  l.  5. 

Heb.  v.  5. 

ii.  9.  Rev.  n.  27. 
v.  10.  Rom.  in.  13. 
vm.  3.  Matt.  xxi.  16. 
viii.  5.  Heb.  ii.  6. 
vm.  7.   1  Cor.  xv.  27. 
vm.  17.  18.  Heb.  ii.  13. 
x.  7.  Rom.  in.  14. 

xiv.  1.  Rom.  in.  10.  11.  12. 
xvi.  8.  Acts,  ii.  25. 
xvi.  10.  Acts,  xiu.  35. 
xvin.  50.  Rom.  xv.  9. 
xix.  5.   Rom.  x.  18. 
xxn.  1.  Matt.  xxvn.  46. 

Mark,  xv.  34. 

xxn.  19.  Matt.  xxvn.  35. 

John,  xix.  24. 

xxn.  23.  Heb.  n.  12. 
xxiv.  1.  1  Cor.  X.  26. 
xxxi.  6.  Luke,  xxm.  46. 
xxxii.  1.  2.  Rom.  iv.  7.  8. 
xxxiv.  12.   1.  Pet.  in.  10. 


Psalms. 

xxxvi.  2.  Rom.  hi.  18. 
xl.  7.  Hebr.  x.  5. 
xli.  10.  John,  xiii.  18. 
xliv.  22.  Rom.  vm.  36. 
xlv.  7.  8.  Heb.  1.  8.  9. 
li.  6.  Rom.  in.  4. 
lxviii.  19.  Eph.  iv.  8. 
lxix.  10.  John,  ii.  17. 

Rom.  xv.  3. 

lxix.  23.  24.  Rom.  xi.  9.  10. 
lxix.  26.  Acts,  1.  20. 
lxxviii.  2.  Matt.  xiii.  35. 
lxxviii.  24.  John,  vi.  31. 
l  xxxii.  6.  John,  x.  34. 
lxxxix.  21.  Acts,  xiii.  22. 
xci.  11.12.  Matt.  iv.  6. 

Luke,  iv.  10. 

11. 
xciv.  11.  1  Cor.  in.  20. 
xcv.  7.  Heb.  in.  7. 
xcv.  7.  8.  Hebr.  in.  15. 

Heb.  iv.  7. 

xcv.  11.  Heb.  iv.  3. 
xcvn.  7.  Heb.  1.6. 
en.  26...  Heb.  1.  10... 
civ.  4.  Heb.  1.  7. 
cix.  3.  John,  xv.  25. 
cix.  8.  Acts,  1.  20. 
ex.  1.  Matt.  xxn.  44. 

Mark,  xii.  36. 

Luke,  xx.  42.  43. 

Acts,  ii.  34.  35. 

1  Cor.  xv.  25. 

Heb.  i.  13. 

ex.  4.  Heb.  v.  6. 

Heb.  vn.  17.  21. 

cxn.  9.  2.  Cor.  ix.  9. 
cxvi.  10.  2  Cor.  iv.  13. 
cxvii.  1.  Rom.  xv,  11. 
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Psalms, 


Isaiah, 


cxvm.  6.  Hebr.  xin.  6. 
cxviii.  22.  Luke,  xx.  17. 
cxvm.  22.  23.  Matt.  xxi.  42. 

Mark,  xn.  10. 11 

— — —  Acts,  iv.  11. 

1  Pet.  ii.  7. 

cxl.  4.  Rom.  in.  13, 

Proverbs. 

hi.  11.  Hebr.  xn.  5. 
in.  12.  Hebr.  xn.  6. 
in.  34.  Jam.  iv.  6. 
x.  12.  1  Pet.  iv.  8. 
xxn.  9.  2  Cor.  ix.  7. 
xxv.  21.  22.  Roin.  xn.  20. 
xxvi.  11.  2  Pet.  n.22. 

Isaiah. 

1.  9.  Rom.  ix.  20. 
vi.  9.  Matt.  xm.  14. 

* Mark.  iv.  12. 

Luke,  viii.  10. 

vi.  9.  10.  Acts,  xxviii.  26.  27. 

vi.  10.  John,  xn.  40. 

vii.  14.  Matt.  1.  23. 

viii.  12.  13.  1  Pet.  in.  14.  15. 

viii.  14.  Rom.  ix.  33. 

— Rom.  x.  11. 

vm.  23.  Matt.  iv.  15.  16. 
ix.  1.  

x.  22.  23.  Rom.  ix.  27.  28. 
xi.  10.  Rom.  xv.  12. 
xxii.  13.   1  Cor.  xv.  32. 
xxv.  8.  1  Cor.  xv.  54. 
xxvm.  11.  12.  1  Cor.  xiv.  21. 
xxviu.  16.  Rom.  ix.  33. 


Rom.  x.  11, 
1  Pet.  n.  6. 


xxix.  10.  Rom.  xi.  8. 
.xxix.  13.  Matt.  xv.  8.  9; 

•= Mark,  vn.  6.  7 

xxix.  14.  1  Cor.  19, 
xl.  3.  Matt.  in.  3. 

Mark,  i.  2.  3. 

- Luke,  in.  4.  5.  6; 

John,  i.  23. 

xl.  6.  1  Pet.  i.  24.  25. 
xl.  13.  Rom.  xi.  34. 

- 1  Cor.  n.  16. 

xlii.  1,  Matt.  xn.  18. 

xlv.  23.  Rom.  xiv.  11. 

xlix.  6.  Acts,  xm.  47. 

xlix.  8.  2  Cor.  vi.  2. 

£ii.  5.  Rom.  n.  24. 

Lii.  7.  Rom.  x.  15. 

lii.  11.12.  2  Cor.  vi.  17.  18. 

lii.  15.  Rom.  xv.  21. 

Lin.  1.  John  xn.  38. 

Lin.  3.  Rom.  x.  16. 

Lin.  4.  Matt.  viii.  17. 

mi.  5.  1  Pet.  ii.  34. 

Liu.  7.  8.  Acts,  vm.  32. 33. 

Liu.  9.  1  Pet.  n.  22. 

Lin.  12.  Mark,  xv.  28. 

Luke,  xxii.  37. 

nv.  1.  Gal.  it.  27. 
liv.  13.  John,  vi.  45. 
lv.  3.  Acts,  xm.  34. 
lvi.  7.  Matt.  xxi.  13. 

Mark,  xi.  17. 

-    Luke,  xix.  46. 

lix.  7.  8.  Rom.  in.  15. 

Lix.  20.  21.  Rom.  xi.  26.  27. 

lxi.  1.  2.  Luke,  iv.  18.  19. 


Isaiah. 
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MlCAH. 
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ixiv.  13.  1.  Cor.  ii.  9. 
ixv.  1.  2.  Acts,  vh.  49.  40. 
lxv.  i.  2.  Rom.  x.  20.21. 

Jeremiah. 

vii.  11.  Matt.  xxi.  13. 
Mark,  xi.  17. 


Luke,  xix.  46. 


ix.  23.  1.  Cor.  i.31. 
xxxi.  15..  Matt.  ii.  18. 
xxxi.  31..  Hebr.  vhi.  8. 
xxxi.  33.  34.  Hebr.  x.  16,  17 

HOSEA. 

ii.  1.  Rom.  ix.  26. 
ii.  25.  Rom.  ix.  25. 
vi.  6.  Matt.  ix.  13. 

Matt.  xn.  7. 

xi.  1.  Matt.  n.  15. 
xni.  14.  1  Cor.  xv.  55. 

Joel. 

hi.  1.  Acts,  ii.  17. 
ni.  5.  Rom.  x.  13. 

Amos. 

v.  25.  Acts,  vii.  42.  43. 

ix.  11.  12.  Acts,  xv.  16.  17, 


v.  i.  Matt.  ii.  6. 

Habakkuk. 

i.  5.  Acts,  xni.  41. 
ii.  3.  4.  Hebr.  x.  37.  38. 
ii.  4.  Rom.  i.  17. 
^ —  Gal.  in.  11.  12, 

Haggai. 

ii.  6.  Hebe.  xii.  26. 

Zechariah. 

ix.  9.  Matt.  xxi.  5. 

John,  xn.  15. 

xi.  13.  Matt,  xxvii.  9.  10, 
xn.  10.  John,  xix.  37. 
sin.  7.  Matt.  xxvi.  31. 
Mark,  xiv.  27. 

Malachi. 

i.  2.  3.  Rom.  ix.  13. 
in.  1.  Matt.  xi.  10. 

Mark,  i.  2.  3. 

Luke,  vn.  27. 

in.  23.  Luke,  i.  17, 
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There  are,  in  the  New  Testament,  no  direct  quotations  from 
the  following  books : 

Judges.  Nehemiah.  Daniel. 

Ruth.  Esther.  Obadiah. 

ii  Kings.  Ecclesiastes.  Jonah, 

i  Chronicles.    The  Song  of  Solomon.  Nahum. 

ii  Chronicles.  Lamentations.  Zephaniah. 
Ezra.                 Ezekiel. 

But  references  are  made  to  some  of  these  : 

To  Judges,  in  Heb.  xi.  30 — 34.  and  Acts,  xm.  20 ;  to 
ii  Kings  in  Luke,  iv.  25 — 27.  x.  4.  Heb.  xi.  35 ;  i  Chro- 
nicles, in  Heb.  v.  4 ;  n  Chronicles,  in  Matt.  ii.  51. 
xxiii.  35.  Lu.  xi.  51  ;  Nehemiah,  Rom.  n.  24;  Esther, 
Rev.  xi.  5 ;  Ecclesiastes,  in  1  Tim.  vi.  7.  Jam.  iv. 
5 ;  Lamentations,  1  Cor.  iv.  15 ;  Ezekiel,  in  n  Pet. 
ii.  5.  in.  4.  Rev. ;  Daniel,  in  Matt,  xxxiv.  15.  Mark, 
xiii.  14.  Heb.  xi.  33.  34;  Jonah,  in  Matt.  xn.  39-41. 
Luke,  xi.  30.  32  ;  Nahum,  Rev.  xvm.  3, 


Storr,  in  his  Biblical  Theology,  (quoted  above,  §.  8.  note  *), 
has  exhibited,  from  the  New  Testament,  a  View  of  the  "  Divine 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament"  in  Vol.  i.  B.  i.  §.  13. ;  and 
in  §.  14.,  he  gives  the  "  Proof"  from  the  New  Testament,  "  that 
the  Jewish  Canon,  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  contained  the  same  books 
7vhich  now  constitute  our  Old  Testament."  Horne,  in  his  In- 
troduction to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Vol.  n.  P.  i.  Ch.  ix.  Sect.  i., 
has  classified  and  arranged  the  "  Quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  New."  The  most  convenient  and  satis- 
factory work,  as  an  aid  to  the  student,  who  desires  to  investi- 
gate the  subject,  is  entitled  "  Passages  cited  from  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  compared 
with  the  Original  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint  Version :  ar- 
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ranged  by  the  Junior  Class  in  the  Theological  Seminary. 
Andover,  and  published  at  their  request,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  M.  Stuart,  Associate  Professor  of  Sacred 
Literature."     pp.  39.  Quarto,  Andover,  1827.       TV.  ] 


Note  [A]. 

The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  are  of 
two  kinds. 

I.  Some  books  are  quoted  for  the  establishment  of  religious 
truths.  To  this  class,  without  controversy,  belong  the  fol- 
lowing books. 

I.  The  books  of  Moses.  Matt.  iv.  4. 7.  xv.  4.  xxn.  31.  37. 
Mark,  vn.  9.  10.  13.     1  Cor.  ix.  8. 

%  Isaiah.  Matt.  i.  23.  ( vin.  17.  zii.  18.  Mark,  xi.  17. 
John,  vi.  45.),  Acts,  vm.  30 — 35.     Rom.  xn.  i  Pet.  n.  6, 

3.  Jeremiah.     Hebr.  x.  15.  16.  17. 

4.  Psalms.     Matt.  xxn.  43.  44.     Acts,  n.  25. 

II.  Some  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  only  cited  by  the 
way  ;  sometimes  for  illustration,  sometimes  as  parallels. 

The  student,  who  wishes  to  examine  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, will  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  direct  and  indirect 
quotations,  by  consulting  Knapp's  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  in  which,  at  the  close  of  Tom.  n.,  is  given  a  table,  en- 
titled :  Recensus  locorum  Veteris  Testamenti  in  Novo  vel  ipsis 
verbis,  vel  obscurius  commemoratorum. 

The  whole  subject  is  very  ably  discussed  by  the  following 
writers,  in  addition  to  those  cited  in  the  last  note  : 

Drusius,  in  the  work  entitled :  In  Parallela  Sacra  Notae, 
inserted  in  the  Critici  Sacri.  Lond.,  1660.  Vol,  vm. 
pp.  1266—1325, 
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Surenhusius,  in  his  nwon  isjd  sive  BlBAOS  KATAAAArH2s 
in  quo  secundum  veterum  theologorum  Hebraeorum  for- 
mulas allegandi,  et  modos  interpretandi  conciliantur  loca 
ex  V.  inN.  T.  allegata.  Amstelaedami,  1713,  small  4to. 
pp.  712. 

Michael  is,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  Vol.  i 
P.  i,  Ch.  v.  Sect,  i— v. 

Owen,  on  the  Modes  of  Quotation  used  by  the  Evangelical 
writers. 

Shlegel,  in  a  Treatise  printed  in  the  Thesaurus  Novus 
Theolog.  Philolog.  P.  n.  T.  n. 

Scott,  in  his  contributions  on  the  subject,  found  in  the 
Christian  Observer;  see  the  Vols,  for  1810  and  1811. 

Some  excellent  observations  may  be  found  also,  in  a  Lec- 
ture by  Professor  Woods,  Andover,  pp.  32.,  on  "  The 
Objection  to  the  Inspiration  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles 
from  their  manner  of  quoting  texts  from  the  Old  Testa- 
mtnt? 
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ESSAY. 


Success  in  giving  a  tolerably  accurate  outime  of  the  events 
of  a  scholar's  life,  and  some  idea  of  the  contents  and  charac- 
ter of  the  works  on  which  his  fame  is  built,  is  all  that  will  be 
aimed  at  in  the  following  Essay.  The  extraordinary  reputa- 
tion of  Bochart  would,  it  is  true,  justify  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive work.  His  life,  although  not  eventful,  contains  much 
that  would  afford  theme  for  copious  remark  ;  and  a  thorough 
criticism  of  his  voluminous  and  most  learned  works  would 
fill  a  volume.  The  imperfect  sketch  which  follows  will  not 
do  justice  to  the  subject,  hut  it  may,  at  least,  furnish  a  few 
facts  respecting  a  man  who,  once  the  wonder  of  his  age,  is 
now  almost  forgotten,  and  excite  some  attention  to  books 
which  are  at  this  day  more  praised  than  read. 

Few  men  have  acquired  a  higher  reputation  for  abstract 
learning  than  Bochart.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life  his  fame 
was  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  his  country  ;  and  on  the  pub- 
lication of  his  principal  works,  it  almost  instantaneously  obtain- 
ed the  most  exaltedrank.  The  most  distinguished  scholars,  in 
an  age  which  of  all  before  or  since  excelled  in  varied  erudition, 
vied  with  each  other  in  admiring  and  extolling  the  eminence  of 
Bochart  in  the  very  acquirements  for  which  they  themselves 
were  most  celebrated,  (a)      From  them  the  crowd  of  second- 


(a)  Sarrau,  a  counsellor  at  Paris,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  patron 
of  learned  men,  says  in  a  letter  to  Saumaise,  as  early  as  March  15, 
1645:  "Cadomensis  BocHAnTiseruditissimiB  commentarium  in  Genes, 
cap.  x.  perfecit — in  quo — omnigena  doctrina — suaviter  te  afficiet." — 
X  L.  Fabricy  (in  Orat.  {naug.  de  Animarum  Imrnortaiitate,  in  1660.) 
^ays  of  him  '•  praecipuum  aevi  nostri  dictus  sit  miraculum,  cujus  si 
quis  uomen  ignoret,  aut  stupendum  cumque  summa  modestia  con- 
"inctum  ernditionem  non  sw  am  penHoa  9/**9*f  p,sf>  opcrteat 
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rate  writers,  who  depend  on  their  Coryphaei  for  their  judg 
ments  and  opinions,  took  the  tone  ;  and  since  that  time  it  would 
have  been  literary  heresy  to  consider  Boch  art  as  other  than  a 
scholar  of  the  first  rank.  The  honourable  appellation  of  "  the 
learned  " — eruditus — is  almost  invariably  prefixed  to  his  name, 
and  would  you  give  an  example  of  nearly  unbounded  reading  (b) 
and  equal  diligence  in  its  application,  cite  Boch  art,  and  the 
aptness  of  the  illustration  will  be  immediately  allowed,  (c) 

Considering  the  exalted  station  which  our  author  has  main- 
tained among  the  learned, — his  intimate  connexion  with  a 
great  number  of  the  most  celebrated  literary  characters  of 
his  age  and  country,  and  his  extensive  correspondence  with 
eminent  individuals,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  no  independ- 
ent biographical  account  of  him  should  have  been  given  to  the 
world.  Within  the  last  half  century,  many  less  prominent 
and  less  interesting  characters  have  been  made  the  subjects 


The  opinions  of  G.  J.  Vossius,  Isaac  Vossius,  Tanaquil  Faber,  Lewis 
Cappel,  Paul  Colomies,  and  Meric  Casaubon,  to  the  same  effect,  are 
cited  by  Spizelius,  Inf.  Lit.  p.  917,  919,  925. 

(&)  In  his  excellent  remarks  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Phoenicians, 
Bochart  appears  to  have  made  no  use  of  a  Spanish  work  on  the  anti- 
quities of  Spain  and  Africa,  by  Berna  rd  Aldrete,  published  in  1614 ;  and 
as  this  is  an  opus  classicum,  B.'s  inattention  to  it  must  have  arisen  from 
ignorance  of  it.  The  remark  is  made  by  Le  Ceerc,  Bib].  Choisie, 
V.  389.  and  393,  and  after  him  by  Fabricius,  Bibliographia  Antiquaria 
p.  43.  That  two  of  Ihe  sharpest  critics  and  greatest  readers  in  the 
learned  world  should  have  so  carefully  noted  a  single  oversight  in  Bo- 
chart, and  should  have  been  able  to  discover  onlyoiic,  is  a  strong  proof 
of  the  great  extent  of  his  reading.  Such  criticisms  are  greatly  creditable 
to  his  learning.  They  show  that  its  boundaries  were  those  of  human 
infirmity :  '  tantum  von  omnia  scivit.' 

(?■)  Spizelius?  in  that  elaborately  learned  and  eccentric  work,  the 
'  Infelix  Literatus.'  has  a  chapter  entitled  '  Solertia  Jugis,  sive  Litera- 
torum,  ingenio  pariter  ac  laboriosa  sedulitate  aevo  nostro  maxirae 
illustrium  Quadriga  nobilissima.'  The  illustrious/owrare  Isaac  Casau- 
bon ;  Ger.  Jo  Vossius,  John  Sklden,  and  Bochart.  lie  speaks  of  them 
as  "  fulgentissima  orbis  eruditi  sidera;"  and  talks  of  u  quantis  (inde- 
fatigabili  sua  studiositate)  thesauris  universam  rempublicam  literariam 
exornarint  locupletariritque  "     Inf.  Lit. Common,  xsx.  p.  ^st 
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ct  extensive  works,  while  he  has  been  suffered  to  languish 
la  comparative  obscurity. 

Soon  after  Boc hart's  decease,  his  junior  colleague  in  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  church  at  Caen,  Du  Bosc,  who  is  well 
known  as  the  zealous  and  able  advocate  of  the  liberties  of 
his  fellow  Protestants  in  France,  avowed  an  intention  to 
write  his  life,  (d)  But  this  intention  was  completely  frustrat- 
ed by  the  troubles  which  preceded  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantz,  and  the  consequences  of  that  revocation.  These 
commenced  almost  immediately  after  Bochart's  decease, 
and  resulted  in  the  exile  of  Du  Bosc,  with  the  greater  portion 
of  his  flock,  to  Holland,  where  he  shortly  after  died.  Had 
no  such  series  of  untoward  events  occurred,  we  should  doubt- 
less be  in  possession  of  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  life  and 
manners  of  our  author,  and  that  with  the  additional  advantage 
of  its  being  from  a  master's  pen. 

This  project  having  failed,  Stephen  Morin,  a  junior  asso- 
ciate with  Bochart  and  Du  Bosc  in  the  care  of  the  church 
at  Caen,  was  induced,  by  the  intreaties  of  their  common 
friends,  to  draw  up,  partly  from  recollection  and  partly  from 
papers  in  the  possession  of  Bochart's  family,  a  short  account 
of  the  life  and  writings  of  our  author  in  the  Latin  language,  (e) 
This  has  been  prefixed  to  both  the  editions  of  Bochart's  col- 
lected works.  It  is  the  first  article  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
splendid  edition  of  Leusden  and  Villahand.  Narration  was 
not  the  forte  of  Morin,  and  accordingly,  as  a  history  of  the 
life  of  Bochart,  his  essay  merits  very  little  praise.  The  detail 
of  facts  is  dry,  unnecessarily  concise,  and  provokingly  meaore. 
His  reflections  are  seldom  more  than  common  place,  often 
almost  puerile.  Bat  as  a  friend  and  apologist  of  his  deceased 
colleague,  he  shows  his  zeal,  and  learning,  and  ingenuity,  in  an 
advantageous  light.  His  account  of  the  origin  and  design 
of  the  published  and  unpublished  works  of  Bochart,  also,  is 


(rf)  Morincs  de  Clar.  Boch.  p.  1. 
(e)  Stephasu?  Mort5us  de  ClartsSirao    Bocbarto  et  omnibus  ejns 
seriptis- 
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tolerably  interesting  and  well  arranged.  On  the  whole,  Ms 
thirty-six  folio  pages  are  filled  with  matter  rather  above  the 
general  character  of  the  biographical  notices  commonly  pre- 
fixed to  posthumous  editions  of  the  works  of  celebrated  men. 
From  this  life,  a  notice  of  Bochart  contained  in  the  Infelix 
Literatus  of  Spizelius,  and  several  scattered  anecdotes  in 
Huet's  Commentaries  on  his  own  Life,  the  materials  of  the 
following  sketch  have  been  principally  derived. 

When  a  man  has  acquired  by  his  own  talents  and  industiy 
an  enduring  reputation,  it  can  add  but  little  to  his  importance 
to  trace  his  descent  from  a  noble  ancestry.  Yet  that  little  the 
biographer  is  seldom  willing  to  spare  ;  and  accordingly,  scanty 
as  are  the  memorials  of  Samuel  Bochart,  it  has  been  care- 
fully recorded  that  he  derived  his  origin,  on  the  fathers  side, 
from  a  noble  family.  The  frequency  of  the  instances  in  which 
several  individuals  of  the  same  family  have  excelled  in  the 
same  or  similar  branches  of  science  or  the  arts  attaches  rather 
more  real  value  to  a  near  connexion  with  men  distinguished 
for  their  natural  endowments.  Of  this  advantage,  also,  our 
author  was  not  destitute,  his  mother  being  sister  to  the  famous 
Peter  Moulin  or  Molin^us.  It  was  of  more  importance  to 
him,  however,  that  his  parents  were  themselves  eminent  for 
their  talents  and  their  virtues.  His  father,  Bochart  de  Mes- 
nillet,  having  filled  the  station  of  Chief  Pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  at  Rouen,  with  reputation,  for  many  years;  and 
his  mother  having  even  acquired  celebrity  for  her  remarkable 
prudence  and  sedateness,  and  unfeigned  piety.  Of  such 
parents  he  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1599.  Nothing  is  recorded 
of  his  early  youth,  except  that  it  was  well  spent.  There  are  yet. 
extant  forty-four  Greek  verses  of  no  contemptible  character, 
composed  by  him  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  and  addressed 
to  his  preceptor,  who  deemed  them  of  sufficient  value  to  be 
prefixed  to  a  Corpus  Romanorum  Antiquitatum,  published  in 
1612.  These  verses  are  of  no  small  importance  in  tracing  the 
literary  life  of  our  author,  since  they  inform  us  that  he  was 
the  cherished  and  grateful  pupil  of  no  less  a  scholar  than 
Thomas  Dempster.  This  man,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  a 
tutor  in  the  University  of  Paris,  was  an  object  of  admiration 
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with  his  cotemporaries  for  his  extraordinary  talents,  his  un- 
common boldness  and  great  personal  courage,  and  especially 
his  extensive  reading  and  astonishing  memory.  It  is  said  of 
him  that  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  forget,  and  that  there 
was  no  passage  or  circumstance  in  any  ancient  author  with 
which  he  was  not  perfectly  acquainted.  (/)  The  number 
and  variety  of  his  works  prove  the  use  which  he  made  of  such 
extraordinary  endowments.  To  have  been  placed  at  an  early 
age  under  the  care  of  such  a  man  was  undeniably  no  small 
advantage  to  Bochart,  and  in  all  probability  contributed 
greatly  to  form  him  to  the  character  in  which  he  afterward 
appeared.  On  the  other  hand,  that  such  an  advantage  was 
not  thrown  away  upon  him,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a 
man  of  such  distinguished  learning  as  Dempster  was  willing 
to  prefix  the  commendatory  verses  of  his  pupil  to  one  of  his 
most  elaborate  productions.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of 
those  verses  our  author  wTas  removed  to  the  College  at 
Sedan,  (g)  He  there  studied  philosophy  under  John  Smith. 
a  clergyman  and  professor  of  the  institution  ;  and  in  1615, 
sustained  his  public  theses  in  that  branch  with  much  credit. 
These  he  dedicated  in  verse  to   his  grandfather,   Joachim 

Moulin,  a  pastor  at  Orleans,  and  to  hia  uncle  Peter  Moulin, 

then  resident  at  Paris.  About  the  same  time  he  also  publish- 
ed several  other  minor  poems,  which  do  credit  to  his  pro- 
ficiency in  the  Latin  language,  and  the  principles  of  its  versi- 
fication. One  in  particular,  bearing  date  1616,  is  worthy  of 
notice,  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  same  indefatigable  in- 
dustry which  adhered  to  him  through  life,  and  as  exhibiting  an 
extraordinary  ingenuity  which,  perhaps,  contributed  to  lessen 
the  value  of  the  learned  labours  of  his  maturer  years.  A 
friend  and  classmate  had  published  some  theses  De  Mundo 
Bochart,  to  do  him  honour,  composed  a  copy  of  complimen- 


ts) Bayle,  Diet.  Art.  DEMPSTER.     Note  £. 

<g)  He  was  probably  residing  at  Paris,  in  the  house  01  his  uncle  Pete: 
Moulin,  while  he  was  under  the  care  of  Dempster,  Mori?,  obi  supra, 
p.  2. 
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fcary  verses,  increasing  in  six  lines  from  a  dimeter  to  a  full 
hexameter,  and  decreasing  again  to  a  dimeter  in  as  many  more* 
so  as  to  form  the  superficies  of  a  circle.  A  large  O  circum- 
scribed the  whole,  and  this  letter  formed  the  beginning  and 
end  of  every  line,  (h)  Some  other  complimentary  poems, 
published  in  1618,  on  occasion  of  the  departure  of  two  young 
noblemen  from  Sedan,  display  considerable  powers  of  versi- 
fication, and  some  invention,  and  prove  the  continuance  of 
Bochart's  attachment  to  these  lighter  studies.  Nevertheless, 
although  he  indulged  in  these  amusements,  while  at  Sedan,  he 
made  theology  the  principal  subject  of  his  attention,  studying 
it  under  the  learned  and  celebrated  James  Capel.  About  1619 
he  left  Sedan,  and  went,  as  nearly  as  Morin  could  ascer- 
tain (i)  to  the  Protestant  university  at  Saumur,  there  studying 
divinity  under  the  famous  Scotch  divine  John  Cameron,  who 
succeeded  Gomar  in  his  Professorship  in  that  university  in 
1618.  The  civil  disturbances  obliged  Cameron  to  retire  to 
London  in  1621.  Bochart  accompanied  him,  attending  his 
private  lectures  there.  According  to  Morin,  (k)  his  stay  was 
short,  as  toward  the  close  of  the  same  year  he  was  at  Leyden, 


(A)  I  insert  this  literary  trifle,  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  la- 
bour which  must  have  been  wasted  in  its  composition. 


\^  rbis    orig 
/      rnatus,  situs,  ord 
/      lympus  ipse  in  parvul 
rdine     pingitur     hoc     libell 
nunc,  quisquis  es,  aggredi  cavet 
pemque  potius,  ferre  si  potes,  fert 
rbe  velextorris  fugies,  extorris  olymp 
rcusque  solus  supererit  tibi  miser 
Isace,    metum    mente    repellit 
rbem  quippe  tegit  tuus  umb 
rbis     aderit    tibi    mutu 
pponesvalidumtu 
rbem  inimic 


u)  Morin.  ubi  supra.  (k)  Morin,  ubi  supra. 
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iiadying  the  Arabic  language,  and  perfecting  his  knowledge 
of  Hebrew,  under  Erpenius,  the  first  Arabic  scholar  of  his 
day  ;  and  at  the  same  time  attending  the  theological  lectures 
of  Andrew  Rivet.  (/)  If  this  be  correct,  Bochart  must 
have  visited  England  twice  ;  since  it  is  certain  that  in  1622  he 
was  studying  at  Oxford,  (ra)  and  in  the  Lent  or  spring  term 
of  the  year  was  admitted  a  public  student  in  the  library  of  that 
university,  at  that  time  the  accustomed  resort  of  studious 
foreigners.  The  common  complaint  of  continental  scholars 
respecting  the  peculiarity  of  the  English  pronunciation  of  the 
Latin  language  was  made  by  our  traveller.  A  laughable  oc- 
currence, which  took  place  during  his  residence  at  the  Univer- 
sity, afforded  him,  it  must  be  confessed,  some  ground.  A  crea- 
tion of  Doctors  being  about  to  take  place,  Bochart  paid  a  visit 
to  one  of  the  Academical  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
admission  to  a  sight  of  the  ceremony.  After  stating  his  request 
with  some  urgency,  he  was  no  little  surprized  and  mortified 
to  receive  for  answer  that  «  the  Academical  funds  were  at  that 
time  very  low,'  accompanied  with  the  tender  of  a  few  crowns. 
The  good  doctor  had  been  unable  to  understand  the  continental 
pronunciation  of  his  visiter,  and  had  only  collected  from  his 
speech  that  he  was  a  foreigner  in  want  of  something.  Accus- 
tomed^ no  doubt,  to  applications  for  pecuniary  aid  (for  Eng- 
land was  at  that  time  noted  for  her  liberality  to  needy  scholars 
from  abroad)  he  presumed  the  object  of  Bochart  to  be  of  the 
same  kind,  and  framed  his  reply  accordingly.  The  difference 
of  pronunciation  must  have  been  great,  which  could  so  com- 
pletely interrupt  communication  between  two  persons  well 
acquainted  with  the  language  in  which  they  attempted  to  con- 
verse. The  same  difference  exists  to  the  present  day,  al- 
though it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  either  of  the  modern  me- 


(l)  Rivet  was  Bochart's  uncle  by  marriage 'with  his  mother's  sister; 
and  subsequently  displayed  his  esteem  for  his  distinguished  relative  and 
pupil,  by  dedicating  to  him,  jointly  with  P.  du  Moulin,  W.  Rivet;  and 
J.  M.de  Laxgle,  his  Catholicus  Orlhodoxus.m  1629. 

(m)  Axth.  Wood.  Fasti  Osonienses,  i.  158. 
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thods  is  conformable  to  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the 
language.  There  is  no  plea  for  such  an  obstinate  adherence 
on  either  side  to  peculiarities  which  deprive  the  Latin  scholar  of 
half  the  benefit  of  his  acquisition,  by  taking  from  it  the  cha- 
racter of  an  universal  language  and  general  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  learned.  As  the  English,  and  those 
who  in  this  country  have  followed  their  pronunciation,  are  the 
minority,  it  behoves  them  to  cede  to  the  generally  prevailing 
custom,  and  render  their  own  Latin  intelligible  when  spoken, 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  themselves  able  to  understand 
the  conversation  of  foreign  men  of  letters. 

Bochart,  having  spent  his  time  abroad  with  pleasure  and 
profit,  was  recalled  to  his  native  place  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  the  duties  he  owed  to  his  widowed  mother.  With 
her  he  resided  some  time  at  Rouen,  until  the  Reformed  Congre- 
gation at  Caen  being  deprived,  by  death,  of  one  of  its  pastors, 
and  hearing  of  the  young  Bochart's  extraordinary  talents  and 
acquirements,  unanimously  elected  him  to  supply  the  vacancy. 
He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  consequently  removed  to 
Caen,  which,  excepting  the  short  interval  of  his  journey  into 
Sweden,  was  his  place  of  residence  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  The  date  of  this  settlement  is  not  recorded,  but 
all  accounts  agree  in  speaking  of  its  happy  consequences  ;  and 
stating  that  Bochart's  assiduity  and  faithful  attention  to  all 
the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  quickly  gained  him  a  very 
great  degree  of  popularity.  Preaching,  in  consequence  of 
the  peculiar,  and  perhaps  undue,  importance  which  is  attach- 
ed to  that  ordinance  by  the  reformed  churches  on  the  conti- 
nent, occupied  a  great  proportion  of  his  studies.  As  might  be 
expected  when  a  man  of  such  abilities  concentrated  his  exer- 
tions on  a  single  object,  he  met  with  eminent  success.  His 
discourses  were  warm  and  practical,  while  at  the  same  time, 
according  to  Morin,  (n)  he  displayed*  consummate  ability  in 


(n)  I  quote  my  author,  because  the  assertion  appears  a  little  mar- 
vellous, and  because  his  judgment  may  have  differed  from  that  which 
would  have  been  formed  in  the  premises  by  a  modern  sermon-critic. 
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rendering  them  replete  with  learning,  without  in  the  least  un- 
fitting them  for  popular  effect,  or  rendering  them  above  the 
comprehension  of  his  people. 

But  Bochart  was  not  left  long  undisturbed  in  this  happy 
and  useful  connexion.  The  plans  which  the  wily  Richelieu 
had  set  in  operation  were  now  beginning  to  take  effect,  and 
all  things  were  fast  ripening  for  the  downfall  of  the  re- 
formed religion  in  France.  Among  other  indications  of  the 
approach  of  that  event,  was  the  appearance  of  a  swarm  of 
self-constituted  pacificators,  who,  under  pretence  of  seeking 
by  the  oft  tried  method  of  conference  and  disputation,  to  unite 
both  parties,  were  in  reality  deepening  the  prejudices  of  the 
Romanists  and  exasperating  their  ill-will  against  the  Protes- 
tant minority.  A  conspicuous  place  among  these  wranglers 
was  held  by  one  Veron,  an  ex-Jesuit,  who,  under  authority 
of  a  royal  licence,  migrated  from  place  to  place,  holding 
formal  disputations  with  such  of  the  reformed  as  he  could 
persuade  or  tease  into  the  measure.  He  was  one  of  the  set 
known  in  history  by  the  name  of  Methodists,  on  account  of 
their  adopting  and  rigidly  observing  particular  methods  of  con- 
ducting their  controversies,  which  seemed  to  them  best  suited 
to  effect  their  ends.  His  plan  was  to  insist  that  his  antagonists 
should  make  good  their  arguments  and  opinions,  in  every  in- 
stance, by  express  and  formal  declarations  of  Holy  Writ, 
No  inference  or  conclusion,  however  fair,  no  circumstantial 
proof,  however  strong,  was  to  be  admitted.  *  You  appeal  to 
Scripture/  was  virtually  his  language  to  Protestants,  '  and  to 
Scripture  we  will  go.  But  it  shall  be  Scripture  only,  without 
the  least  aid  of  human  reason  in  any  way  applied.'  Of  course 
there  could  be  very  little  chance  of  failure  in  such  a  contest. 
With  all  the  advantage  of  the  negative  side  of  the  question,  he 
deprived  his  opponents  of  the  use  of  the  only  evidence  which 
they  could,  or  desired  to,  bring  in  support  of  their  affirma- 
tive, (o)     This  champion  made  his  appearance  at  Caen  in 


(o)  Mosbemii.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  873.     Simon  Lettres  Choisies,p.2i2  $ 
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1628,  and  with  persevering  industry  tormented  Bochart  till 
he  consented  to  a  public  disputation  in  the  castle  of  the  city. 
The  Due  de  Longueville,  at  that  time  Viceroy  of  Normandy, 
and  governor  of  the  place,  presided  ;  and  a  number  of  per- 
sons of  distinction,  with  a  great  concourse  of  people,  of  both 
creeds,  were  present.  The  conference  lasted  nine  days,  and 
turned  upon  all  the  principal  points  in  dispute  between  the 
Romanists  and  Protestants.  Two  secretaries  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  one  by  each  of  the'  contending  parties,  took 
down  the  arguments  of  the  disputants,  and  at  the  close  of 
each  day's  session,  these  were  read  before  the  president  and 
the  whole  assembly,  and  signed  by  Bochart  and  his  antago- 
nist. Notwithstanding  all  this  formality,  the  conference,  as 
might  have  been  foreseen,  produced  no  good  result.  Of  course 
neither  the  Jesuit  nor  his  friends  admitted  that  he  was  worst- 
ed ;  and  yet  Morin  asserts  that  he  deserted  the  field  of  com- 
bat, leaving  Bochart  to  finish  by  himself  the  third  part  of  the 
disputation,  as  it  had  been  previously  arranged.  The  friendly 
biographer  even  breaks  out  in  admiration  of  the  wronderful 
work  of  Providence  ('  mirabili  Providentiae  divinae  opera)  by 
which  the  acts  were  prepared  with  so  much  formality,  as  it 
were  merely  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  superior  learn- 
ing and  ability  of  Bochart,  and  the  just  predominance  of  the 
good  cause  for  which  he  was  an  advocate.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  the  advantage  of  the  last  wo?°d  may  have 
conduced  a  little  to  this  apparent  superiority,  as  Morin  al- 
lows that  the  extraordinary  acquaintance  of  Bochart  with 
the  fathers  and  Ecclesiastical  History  appeared  principally  in 
his  additions  to  his  arguments,  made  by  him  as  they  passed 
through  the  press, — which  lie  was  prevented  from  using  in  the 
debate  by  the  procacity  of  his  redoubtable  antagonist  (  ! )  : 
and  that  the  main  strength  of  the  support  of  Protestantism 
lies  in  the  last  part,  with  which  Veron  had  no  concern, 
How,  on  the  rule  of  disputing  said  to  have  been  invariably 
observed  by  that  Jesuit,  opportunity  was  given  to  Bochart 
to  display  his  learning  in  the  fathers  and  acquaintance 
with  church  history,  and,  in  particular,  to  adduce  fifty  testi- 
monies of  the  fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries  respecting:  thr 
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Eucharist, — to  bring  more  than  three  hundred  proofs  from  the 
decrees  of  councils  and  canons  of  the  church,  of  the  falsity  of 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, — and  to  give  a  history  of 
clerical  celibacy  through  sixteen  centuries,— it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  no  small  in- 
crease of  fame  accrued  to  our  author  from  his  contest ;  and 
that  if  silence  is  proof  of  defeat,  Veron  pleaded  craven,  by 
sufFering  his  adversary's  edition  of  the  dispute  quietly  to  take 
its  course  and  enjoy  its  triumph.  (/>)  The  book  was,  in  French, 
and,  like  most  others  of  its  kind,  has  been  long  since  buried  in 
oblivion. 

This  incident  was  succeeded  by  an  interval  of  quiet  study 
of  some  years'  duration.  Not  to  say,  with  Morin,  that  Boch- 
art  had  instilled  a  fear  of  his  talents  and  acquirements  into 
the  opposing  party,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  had 
discovered  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  suit  their  purpose  ;  he 
was  too  well  able  at  least,  to  defend  himself  and  his  cause,  to 
afford  them  any  hopes  of  giving  him  a  downright  overthrow : 
and  he  was  too  cool  in  his  temperament,  and  too  much  in- 
volved in  erudition,  to  indulge  in  any  sallies  of  ill-temper 
which  might  give  an  opportunity  of  exciting  prejudice  against 
him.  He  was  consequently  left  to  the  peaceful  discharge  of 
his  parochial  duties,  and  cultivation  of  his  favourite  studies. 

[owever  extraordinary  it  may  appear,  the  pastoral  duties 
of  our  author  during  this  period  were  the  occasion  and  the 
source  of  the  monuments  of  wonderful  erudition,  which  he  has 


(p)  So  Morin  explicitly,  ubi  supra,  p.  4.  ad  ira.  Yet  Rivet,  in  his  De 
dication  of  his  Calholicus  Orlhodoxus  to  Bochart,  implies  the  contrary, 
« You  showed  him'  (Veron),  says  he,  'that  he  was  ignorant  in  Greek 
and  in  Hebrew,  and  put  a  bridle  on  his  impudent  sophistry,  which  he 
has  endeavoured  to  shake  off  by  telling  many  lies  (according  to  his  cus 
torn,)  about  his  imaginary  victories  ;  but  wise  men  have  not  been  de- 
ceived by  them,  and  you  have  discovered  his  vanity  by  your  answer.* 
This  looks  as  if  Veron,  so  far  from  allowing  himself  beaten  by  his  silence, 
had  publicly  claimed  the  victory,  and  had  forced  Bochart  to  assert 
his  title  to  that  praise  by  a  printed  answer.  See  Bayle.  BOOHABT. 
Note  B. 
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left  to  perpetuate  his  fame.     He  undertook,  and  accomplished 
the  composition  of  a  course  of  sermons  to  his  congregation  on 
the  book  of  Genesis,  from  the  beginning  of  the  book  to  the 
18th  verse  of  the  49th  chapter.      These  sermons,  fairly  writ- 
ten out  with  his  own  hand,  he  left  among  his  other  papers,  to 
his  family.      Bochart  was  not  one  who  would  content  him- 
self with  a  superficial  or  a  partial  view  of  any  subject.    While 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  from  them  practical  instructions  for  his  flock,  he 
could  not  pass  over  the  difficulties  which  they  occasionally 
present,  nor  leave  unexamined  any,  even  the  nicest,  question 
respecting  the  facts  which  they  contain.     The  description  of 
Paradise  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  excited  him  to  a 
closer  investigation  of  the  real  situation  of  that  happy  spot 
than  had  ever  before  been  instituted ;  which  resulted  in  the 
treatise  de  Paradiso  terrestri,  now  extant,  though  in  a  very 
imperfect  state,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  works.      In  like 
manner,  almost  every  chapter  presented  some  points  not  suit- 
ed to  be  the  themes  of  public  discourses,  and  affording  occa*- 
sion  for  the  exercise  of  his  deep  research  and  unvaried  erudi- 
tion.    The  chronology  and  geography  of  the  sacred  volume, 
— its  natural  history, — the  origin  of  the  names  of  men  and 
places  which  it  records,  and  the  more  intricate  portions  of  its 
history,  were  not  matters  to  be  neglected  by  our  studious  pas- 
tor.    While  plainer,  and  perhaps  more  useful,  subjects  formed 
the  matter  of  his  weekly  instructions  to  the  people,  these  were 
the  favourite  objects  of  his  esoteric  labours,  and  in  these  he 
was  gradually  accumulating  the  astonishing  mass  of  learning, 
which  he  at  length  digested  into  his  Sacred  Geography  and 
Hierozoicon. 

Morin,  indeed,  speaking  with  especial  reference  to  the  book 
named  Phaleg,  gives  a  somewhat  different  representation  of 
the  matter.  *  Bochart,'  says  he,  «  when  he  came  to  the  10th 
chapter,  and  by  his  method  was  obliged  to  explain  the  origin 
of  nations  as  it  is  there  narrated,  bestowed  all  his  powers 
upon  the  work,  and  spared  no  pains  to  collect  every  thing 
needful  for  the  illustration  of  his  subject,  and  to  assure  him- 
self that  every  thing  which  he  asserted  in  the  pulpit  was  true. 
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and  capable  of  proof.'  According  to  this  view,  we  may  sup- 
pose his  people  to  have  been  weekly  edified  with  the  erudite 
discussions  now  arranged  and  condensed  into  a  single  work. 
In  charity  to  the  preacher  I  would  fain  believe  this  to  be  an 
incorrect  account.  Morkv  does  not  pretend  to  have  seen  his 
discourses,  and  therefore  may  have  founded  his  assertion  mere- 
ly on  his  own  opinion.  (9)  But  an  examination  of  the  ser- 
mons preached  by  the  friends  and  contemporaries  of  Bochart 
will  show,  how  contrary  to  prevailing  custom  such  a  proceed- 
ing on  his  part  must  have  been,  and  how  little  likely  it  would 
be  to  procure  him  popularity.  The  pulpit  discourses  of  the 
age  were  almost  exclusively  doctrinal,  and  never  was  there 
more  of  onction  than  they  generally  breathed.  No  doubt 
the  sermons  of  our  author  partook  of  the  predominant  charac- 
ter, and  wTe  may  charge  it  rather  to  his  biographer's  blind  ad- 
miration of  his  learning  than  to  his  own  utter  want  of  judg- 
ment, that  he  is  represented  as  having  preached  his  Phaleg 
piecemeal  to  a  no  doubt  wondering,  but  surely  spiritually  starv* 
ing,  flock. 

Eighteen  years  elapsed  before  these  lucubrations  were  suf- 
fered to  go  abroad  by  their  laborious  author.  At  length,  in 
1646,  he  was  induced  by  the  solicitations  of  his  friends  and 
learned  correspondents,  to  commit  the  First  Part  of  his  '  Sa- 
cred Geography '  to  the  press,  at  Caen,  *  whither  a  printer 
had  been  induced  to  come,  from  Sedan,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose  of  securing  greater  accuracy  in  its  impression,  t     The 


(q)  He  merely  says  of  them — "  exeellentissimis  concionibus,  quas 
manu  sua  ad  verbum  nitide  descriptas  suo  ex  unica  filia  nepoti  Samueli 
le  Seur  domino  de  Colleville  in  Parlamento  Rothomayensi  olim  Sena- 
tori  cum  multis  aliis  scriptis  auro  contra  aestimandis  reliquit." — How 
well  they  would  deserve  the  epithet  31.  here  bestows  on  them,  if  his  ac- 
count of  them  were  correct,  the  reader  is  left  to  judge. 

*  It  was  printed  at  Bochart's  own  expense,  with  types  purchased 
for  him,  and  by  workmen  in  his  pay.  Like  most  authors  who  publish 
for  themselves,  he  was  heartily  tired  of  the  undertaking  before  its  com 
pletion.     Ep.  ad  Voss.  Opp.  in.  862. 

4  And  yet  the  editors  of  the  edition  published  in  4to.  at  Frankforf.  in 
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name  Phaleg  or  Peleg,  that  of  the  descendant  of  JShern,  m 
whose  days  the  dispersion  of  mankind  took  place,  was  given 
to  this  part,  to  indicate  its  subject, — the  origin  of  nations,  and 
their  derivation  from  the  Noachitic  stem,  according  to  the 
table  in  the  tenth  of  Genesis. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  work  was  immediately  after  put  to 
press,  and  appeared  in  the  following  year,  under  the  title 
6  Canaan,'  expressing  its  relation  to  the  settlements  of  the 
descendents  of  Canaan,  and  the  vestiges  of  their  wanderings 
and  colonies,  throughout  the  world. 

The  work  thus  completed  had  scarcely  had  time  to  be- 
come known  to  the  learned  world,  before  it  obtained  for  its 
author  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fame  and  admiration.* 
The  subjects  were  comparatively  new,  at  least  in  the  extent 
to  which  he  had  carried  his  investigations.  The  treatment 
of  them  was  ingenious.  The  arrangement  was  perspicuous 
and  convenient.  And  above  all,  the  mass  of  learning  brought 
to  bear  upon  every  point  in  the  least  connected  with  the  ob- 
ject of  the  work  was  almost  incredibly  great.  Erudition  was 
at  that  period  more  in  vogue  than  originality  ;  and  research, 
not  invention  or  discovery,  was  considered  the  proof  of  in- 
telligence. Accordingly  Boon  art,  who  seemed  to  have  read 
every  thing  that  had  been  written  on  subjects  which  he  dis- 
cussed, (r)  and  to  have  remembered  all  that  he  had  read,  was 
acknowledged  as  a  genius  of  the  first  class,  and  took  his  sta- 


1681,  complain  of  •  infinita  G-ps^stT* '  in  that  of  Caen: — to  the  rea- 
sonableness of  which  complaint  I  myself  can  testify. 

*  Its  character  and  effects  are  well  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  told  by 
Huet  of  himself,  which  shows  that  in  all  human  probability,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  benefit  of  his  learned  labours,  to  Bochart.  "  I  was  in- 
vited to  resume  the  pursuits  of  general  literature  and  antiquities,  by  the 
Sacred  Geography  of  Samuel  Bochart,  which  then  began  to  be  pub- 
lished at  Caen.  By  this  rich  store  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  literature,  I 
was  not  only  rendered  sensible  of  my  own  poverty,  but  was  made 
ashamed  of  it ;  so  that  I  adopted  the  resolution  to  abstain  from  all  other 
studies  until  I  might  be  reckoned  not  uninformed  in  these."  Comm. 
deVita.  Lib.  i.  AiKiN'sMera.  i  31. 

'r)  See  note  (&). 
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lion,  almost  immediately,  and  without  dispute,  next  the  Scali- 
gers,  Saumaise,  and  the  elder  Vossius.  (s) 

Of  course,  any  reluctance  to  expose  his  productions  to  the 
judgment  of  the  world  that  our  author  might  have  previously 
felt,  was  now  completely  overcome  ;  and  he  was  inspirited 
to  proceed  with  alacrity  in  the  arrangement  of  his  collections 
respecting  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible,  preparatory  to 
their  publication  as  a  connected  work, 

While  engaged  in  this,  he  received  a  flattering  proof  of  the 
degree  of  estimation  which  he  had  obtained  even  among 
foreigners,  in  a  correspondence  which  he  had  in  1650  with 
Morley,  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Charles  II.,  at  that  time  an 
exile  from  his  throne.  That  divine,  who  was  high  in  the  con- 
fidence of  his  king,  and  at  the  Restoration  was  rewarded  for  his 
fidelity,  and  his  share  in  that  event,  with  the  Bishopric  of  Win- 
chester, thought  fit  to  consult  our  author  as  to  the  best  method 
of  reconciling  the  religious  differences  between  the  contending 
civil  parties.     The  answer  is  a  long  and  able  letter,  (/)  writ- 


(5)  As  an  instance  of  this,  it  appears  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Saumaise, 
dated  1646,  that  even  before  the  Second  Part  of  his  work  had  yet  appear- 
ed, hehad  been  invited  with  some  earnestness  by  that  great  man,  to  accept 
of  a  situation  in  the  same  university  with  himself.  On  consultation  with 
his  friends,  and  examination  of  his  present  engagements,  Bochart  de- 
clined the  offer.  But  coming,  as  it  did,  from  a  foreign  country,  from 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  seats  of  learning  then  in  Europe  (the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden)  and  more  especially  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  most  eminent  scholar  of  his  time,  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  been 
no  trifling  honour.  Boch.  Ep.  in  Opp.  in.  1161.  A  letter  of  Sarrau, 
the  Parisian  counsellor,  to  Saumaise  (already  quoted  in  note  a  )  dated 
March  15,  1645,  speaks  of  the  Phaleg  as  "  Geographiae  Sacrae  illustris 
et  nova  tractatio,"  and  goes  on  "  majus  nostro  testimonium  habet  ab 
Amplissimo  Bignonio  (Jerome  Bignon,  Avocat-general  de  France,  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  men  of  his  age)  qui  hodie  mihi 
amrmavit,  Scaligerum,  Drusium,  Fullerum,  prae  hoc  nostro  ineptire." 
Bignon  had  himself  written  a  Descriplio  Terrae  Sanctac,  which  obtained 
some  celebrity  ;  and  of  course  was  qualified  to  pass  an  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

({)  "  Viro  amplissimo  D.  Morley,  Regis  Angliae  Sacellano,  S.  Bo, 
chartus  S.  D.  i.  De  Presbyteratu  etEpiscopatu;  n.  De  Provocations  a 
judiciis  Ecclesiastcis  ;  m.  De  Jure  ac  Potestate  Regum.  Cedomi.  4  Non , 
Mart.  1650  —  Opp.  Tom.  m.  988—1023.     This  letter  has  given  occasion 

16 
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ten  with  much  caution  ;  and,  making  allowances  tor  the  pe- 
culiar opinions  of  the  writer,  much  judgment  and  sound  wis- 
dom. The  claims  of  Presbytery  and  Episcopacy  to  a  divine 
right  and  exclusive  obligation  : — the  extent  and  limits  of  the 
rights  of  magistrates  to  interfere  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  ; — 
and  the  divine  origin  of  the  kingly  powrer,  with  its  claims  to 
passive  obedience  ;  and  those  of  the  subject,  on  the  contrary, 
to  a  right  of  resistance  and  self-defence,  were  the  subjects 


to  some  curious  blunders.  Spizelius  has  given  its  title  in  one  pago 
(Inf.  Lit.  p.  922)  and  in  the  next,  quoting  a  letter  of  Sarrau,  in  which  it 
is  mentioned  by  its  subject,  laments  that  it  has  never  been  made  public, 
(p.  923)  and  then  again,  in  the  errata,  corrects  himself  by  referring  to  a 
mere  re-impression,  as  if  it  had  then  first  appeared.  Bayle  (Bochart 
note  C.)  points  out  the  inaccuracy  of  Spizelius  in  the  second  pas 
sage,  and  is  himself  corrected  by  his  translators  (ed.  Lond,  1735.  n.  41.) 
with  a  reference  to  the  Errata ;  while  both  have  overlooked  the  first 
passage  in  p.  922.  Bayle's  description  of  this  letter  as  about  '  The  au- 
thority of  Kings  and  the  institution  of  Bishops  and  Priests  '  is  very  incor- 
rect, while  that  of  Sarrau,  as  quoted  by  Spizelius,  p.  923,  <  de  nupero 
Regicidio  Anglicano,'  is  still  worse.  This  letter  was  published  at  Paris 
in  1650,  in  18mo.,  and  an  edition,  which  the  paper  and  typography  show 
to  belong  to  London,  in  32mo.,  without  place  or  date,  bears  the  imprint, 
'  juxta  exemplar  impressum  Parisiis,  1650.'  *  No  doubt  it  was  expected 
to  have  influence  ;  in  France,  in  favour  of  the  tottering  cause  of  the 
Huguenots,  by  proving  their  moderation  and  their  loyal  submission 'to 
*  the  powers  that  be,' — in  England,  by  instilling  moderate  views  into 
both  contending  parties,  and  arousing  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  the 
criminality  of  the  murder  of  their  King.  It  was  also  reprinted  at  the 
end  of  the  Frankfort  edition  of  the  Geographia  Sacra,  in  4to.,  1681. 

A  letter  of  very  similar  purport  to  this  of  Bochart,  addressed  by  his 
colleague  Du  Bosc  to  Brevint,  another  of  the  chaplains  of  Charles  II., 
and  containing  opinions  very  much  resembling  those  of  our  author, 
may  be  found  in  Le  Vie  du  P.  du  Bosc,  par  P.  Le  Gendre,  Rotterdam, 
1694,  p.  18—29. 

A  correspondence  of  the  same  kind  was  held  about  1680  by  Comp- 
ton,  Bishop  of  London,  with  Claude,  Le  Moyne,  and  some  other  dis- 
tinguished French  Protestant  divines. 


*  It  is  potsiblc,  but,  I  think,  not  probable,  that  this  edition  is  referred 
to  by  Spizelius  (p.  922.)  when  he  says  "Paris,  et  Lugd.  Bat.  excusa 
An.  1650"  I  rather  think  he  speaks  of  one  edition,  published  in  the 
*wo  cities  simultaneously,  as  was  at  that  time  not  uncommon. 
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which  were  submitted  to  his  consideration.  Taking  into 
view  his  situation  as  an  eminent  member  of  a  Presbyterian 
body,  placed  among  men  who  were  anxiously  watching  for 
any  thing  which  might  involve  him  in  trouble,  and  accelerate 
the  ruin  of  his  church  ;  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  required  no 
small  share  of  prudence  and  ingenuity  so  to  frame  his  reply 
as,  without  displeasing  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  to  give  his  true 
opinions,  and  yet  bring  no  difficulties  on  himself  by  giving  of- 
fence either  to  his  brethren,  or  to  their  watchful  adversaries. 
All  this  appears  in  his  Epistle.  He  carefully  holds  the  ba- 
lance of  the  contending  parties,  never  suffering  an  undue  pre- 
dominance in  either  scale,  and  at  no  time  displaying  any  un- 
wary preference  of  any  disputed  point.  He  decides  between 
Episcopacy  and  Presbytery  by  denying  the  exclusive  claims 
of  either,  and  maintaining  that  circumstances  must  decide  the 
choice  of  either  for  an  establishment ;  hinting  at  the  same  time, 
that  in  England  both  might  be  allowed  to  exist,  respectively 
prevailing  in  different  sections  of  the  country  as  the  prevalent 
opinions  differed.  On  the  power  of  magistrates  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters,  he  merely  draws  a  distinction  between  the  inter- 
nal government  of  the  church — that  which  relates  to  spiritual 
truth  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  its  external  administra- 
tion, or  that  which  settles  its  form,  provides  for  its  mainte- 
nance, enforces  its  regulations,  &c. :  and  then  quotes  the  re- 
corded decisions  of  several  Synods  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
France  in  favour  of  a  joint  government  of  the  church  and  state 
in  the  latter.  On  the  right  of  kings  to  the  passive  obedience 
of  their  people  he  is  much  fuller  than  on  the  other  points,  and 
maintains  it  with  much  warmth  of  expression  and  multiplicity 
of  argument.  It  was  the  interest  of  his  church  that  her 
opinions  on  this  point  should  be  known  to  be  entirely  loyal, 
and  evidently  his  own  inclination  accorded  with  that  interest. 
In  all  this  letter,  there  are  much  fewer  traces  of  the  multi- 
farious reading  of  the  author  than  in  any  of  his  other  writings. 
His  language  is  more  select  and  exact.  His  train  of  argu- 
ment is  neater  and  closer  than  usual.  I  have  dwelt  the 
longer  on  it,  because,  although  insignificant  in  bulk,  and  prin- 
cipally occupied  on  subjects  of  transient  interest,  it  seems  to 
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me  better  calculated  than  any  of  his  other  productions  to  do 
him  credit  as  an  original  thinker,  and  wise  and  judicious  man. 

In  a  letter  written  about  this  time  to  Saumaise,  Bochart 
maintains  the  same  opinions  ;  and  while  he  expresses  his  satis- 
faction with  the  work  of  that  celebrated  writer  entitled  *  Pro 
Defensione  Regis  Angliae,'  he  manifests  his  own  superior 
judgment,  by  declaring  his  disposition  to  acquit  the  English 
Presbyterians  of  any  deliberate  intention  to  destroy  the  king, 
and  to  consider  them  rather  as  deceived  and  hurried  on,  against 
their  better  intentions,  by  the  duplicity  and  violence  of  the 
Independents,  (u) 

The  year  1652  was  the  era  of  an  occurrence  of  no  small 
importance  in  the  quiet  and  sedentary  life  of  such  a  laborious 
student  as  Bochart.  This  was  no  less  than  a  journey  through 
Holland  and  Denmark,  to  the  capital  of  Sweden,  in  company 
with  Huet,  afterward  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Avranches. 
As  early  as  1650  the  capricious  and  pedantic  Christina,  Queen 
of  Sweden,  whose  hobby  was  at  that  time  the  higher  branches 
of  classic  erudition,  had,  at  the  instigation  of  her  counsellors 
Descartes  and  Saumaise,  and  her  tutor  Vossius,  shown 
marks  of  singular  respect  to  our  author.  Letters  approv- 
ing of  his  works,  and  exciting  him  to  continue  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  remainder  for  the  public,  and  others  inviting 
him  to  visit  the  royal  court,  were  written  by  her  learned 
friends  at  her  command.  These  producing  nothing  but  thanks 
and  flattery  from  Bochart,  at  last  Christina  sent  an  urgent 
letter  written  with  her  own  hand,  intreating  him  to  come 
without  delay  ;  and  at  the  same  time  caused  Huet,  then  rising 
into  fame  as  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  to  be  invited  to  ac- 
company him.  The  measure  was  effectual.  Such  powerful 
solicitations  could  not  be  withstood.  The  good  pleasure  of  a 
queen  was  not  to  be  resisted,  nor  her  favour  to  be  trifled  with. 
"  In  consequence  of  these  allurements,"  says  Huet,  (v)  speak- 
ing of  Bochart,  "  though  fettered  by  the  public  ministry  of  his 


(u)  Ep.  ad  Salmasium,  17  Maii,  1650-    Opp.  Tom.  in.  c.  1161.  s. 

(v)  Commentaria  de  Vita  sua,  Lib.  u.— Aikin's  Memoirs  of  Huet,  1. 120- 
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religion,  and  the  attractions  of  a  very  affectionate  family,  and 
habituated  to  the  pleasures  of  study  and  tranquil  leisure,  he 
postponed  every  consideration  to  the  will  of  the  Queen,  and 
was  not  to  be  deterred,  either  by  the  length  of  the  journey, 
the  loss  of  time,  or  the  inconvenience  to  his  affairs."  Yet 
these  sacrifices  were  not  repaid.  The  usual  fate  of  applicants 
at  courts  was  experienced  by  our  travellers,  and  after  all  their 
relinquishments,  and  all  their  pains,  they  returned  neither 
richer  nor  more  honourable  than  they  went,  and  well  pleased 
to  regain  the  quiet  and  peacefulness  of  their  former  situations. 
An  intercourse  of  some  weeks  in  Holland  with  Saumaise, 
Heinsius,  and  Isaac  Vossius  ; — a  personal  inspection  of 
every  thing  worth  seeing  in  the  principal  cities  of  Holland 
and  Denmark,  and  in  the  capital  of  Sweden ; — and  some 
months'  uninterrupted  use  of  the  valuable  library  collected  by 
the  Queen,  and  especially  of  its  stores  of  Oriental  learning, — 
were  indeed,  no  small  advantages,  and  perhaps  well  purchas- 
ed, even  at  the  cost  of  the  personal  fatigue  and  other  incon- 
veniences which  they  suffered.  But  certainly,  with  respect 
to  its  principal  object,  this  journey  was  an  egregious  failure. 

Bourdelot,  a  French  physician,  had  made  himself  neces- 
sary to  Christina  by  his  medical  skill  and  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  arts  of  flattery.  At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
Bochart  and  Huet  at  her  court,  he  was  the  prime  favourite, 
and  the  direction  of  her  regards  was  under  his  control.  Huet 
shall  give  his  naive  account  of  the  influence  of  this  man  upon 
himself  and  his  learned  fellow-traveller.  "  As  the  Queen  had 
thrown  herself  into  a  state  of  languor  by  her  intense  applica- 
tion to  those  studies,  and  was  occasionally  attacked  by  slight 
fevers,  Bourdelot,  in  the  first  place,  craftily  attending  to  his 
own  consequence  and  reputation,  (ru)  removed  all  books  from 


(w)  He  was  himself  illiterate,  so  far  at  least,  as  regards  those  deeper 
studies  to  which  Christina  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending.  Yet  there 
is  no  need  to  impute  to  Bourdelot  a  sinister  motive,  as  Huet  has  done, 
prompted  by  his  affection  for  his  belovedstudies.  The  physician  may  have 
been  sincere  in  his  advice,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  render  it 
veiy  probable  that  he  was  so. 
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ber sight,  and  denounced  certain  danger  to  her  life  should  she 
persist  in  literary  pursuits.  He  then,  in  private  conversations, 
insinuated  that  a  learned  woman  was  regarded  in  a  ridiculous 
light  by  the  elegant  ladies  of  the  French  court.  And  as  he 
besides  amused  her  with  his  pleasantry  and  jocularity,  he 
gained  so  great  an  ascendancy  over  her  youthful  mind,  that 
she  began  to  lose  all  relish  for  serious  learning.  For  the  dis- 
position of  Christina  was  so  flexible  and  wavering,  that  she 
entirely  depended  upon  the  opinions  of  others,  especially  of 
those  who  had  acquired  her  esteem  by  any  species  of  merit." 
"  And  now,  having  by  the  advice  of  Bourdelot  laid  aside 
her  studies,  and  indulged  in  leisure  and  relaxation,  by  which 
her  health  was  somewhat  amended,  she  declared  herself  not 
only  cured,  but  preserved  from  death  by  his  means ;  and  from 
this  period  she  gave  so  much  credit  to  this  buffoon,  that  she 
almost  repented  of  having  learned  any  thing.  This  circum- 
stance destroyed  almost  all  the  pleasure  of  our  journey ;  and 
was  the  cause  that  Bochart,  invited  with  so  much  earnest- 
ness as  it  were  from  another  world,  was  not  received  accord- 
ing to  his  merits.  Nor  did  we  doubt  that  this  was  to  be  im- 
puted to  Bourdelot,  who  considered  it  as  his  interest  to 
banish  learned  men  from  court,  lest  his  own  conscious  igno- 
rance should  be  rendered  apparent  by  the  comparison."  (a?) 
"  Bochart  was  not  received  according  to  his  merit,"  says 
Huet  :  this  is  but  a  faint  representation  of  the  truth.  His 
welcome  amounted  at  most  to  a  free  admission  to  the  royal 
library,  and  a  maintenance,  during  his  residence  at  Stock- 
holm, at  the  Queen's  expense.  It  is  true,  he  was  several  times 
admitted  to  her  presence,  but  the  circumstances  rendered 
these  interviews  so  far  from  honourable,  that,  to  say  the  least, 
they  must  have  covered  him  with  ridicule.     At  one  time,  the 


(x)  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  Huet's  prejudices.  The 
caprices  of  Christina  may  have  had  as  much  to  do  in  the  dismissal  of  her 
guest»  as  the  intrigues  of  her  Physician.  But  it  was  less  discreditable  to 
himself  and  Bochart,  and  more  comfortable  to  their  feelings,  to  attri- 
bute it  to  the  latter.  Huet  Coram,  de  Vita  sua,  Lib.  if.  Axkin'? 
Mem.  1. 149.  s. 
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Queen  had  appointed  him  a  day  to  hear  hirn  read  a  part  of 
his  Phaleg.  Bourdelot  prevailed  on  her  to  refuse  the  per- 
formance of  her  engagement,  under  the  plea  of  illness.  On 
another  occasion,  she  pressed  Bochart  to  play  with  her  at 
battledore  and  shuttlecock,  till,  with  all  his  gravity,  he  con- 
sented, threw  aside  his  minister's  cloak,  and  awkwardly  went 
through  a  game,  (y)  It  is  also  said,  but,  perhaps  without 
foundation,(z)  that  the  physician  persuaded  Christina  that  Bo- 
chart was  an  excellent  performer  on  the  flute,  though  modesty 
led  him  to  conceal  it ;  and  that  she  absolutely  compelled  the  re- 
luctant minister  to  make  an  attempt  to  play  upon  that  instru- 
ment, with  which  he  was  entirely  unacquainted.  These  were 
not  scenes  well  calculated  to  enhance  the  reputation  of  the 
principal  performer,  or  to  recompense  a  studious  man  for  the 
sacrifice  of  his  literary  leisure,  (a) 


(y)  Menagiana.p.  340.     Bayle.  Diet.  art.  BOCHART,  note  D. 

(s)  Bayle  (ubi  supra)  rejects  this  anecdote.      Aikin  (Memoirs  of 
Huet.  i.  83.  s.)  gives  it  as  true,  but  on  what  authority  I  know  not. 

(«)  It  must  be  confessed  that  nothing  of  this  gross  treatment  appears 
in  along  letter  of  Bochart  to  Saumaise,  dated  from  Stockholm  in  1652. 
On  the  contrary,  in  that  letter  he  speaks  of  changing  his  residence  to  the 
palace ;  of  having  interviews  with  the  Queen ;  and  of  conversing  with 
her  respecting  SauxMaise's  book  pro  Defensione  Regis.  (Ep.  ad  Salmas. 
Opp.  m.  1165.  s.).  But  B.  would  not  have  been  content  with  a  mere 
cursory  notice  of  such  common  civilities,  had  he  possessed  any  better 
grounds  for  boasting  of  his  favourable  reception  to  his  old  friend  and 
confidant.  Besides,  the  positive  testimony  of  Huet,  and  the  evident 
chagrin  with  which  he  gives  it,  are  plain  proof  to  the  contrary.  An 
anecdote  told  by  that  writer  proves,  however,  that  Bochaut  and  him 
self  were  admitted  to  some  intimacy  with  Christina;  and,  what  is  more, 
shows  that  the  use  they  made  of  that  intimacy  was  so  indiscreet  as  fully 
to  justify  her  in  shortening  it.  "  Inacopy  of  verses,  composed  in  French, 
I  had  with  some  keenness  satirized  the  manners  of  the  Swedes.  When 
I  recited  these  to  Bochart,  he  wrote  them  out,  and  carried  them  to  the 
Queen,  to  whom  he  read  them  as  apiece  of  amusing  pleasantry.  She  was 
entertained  by  the  verses,  but  observed  that  her  countrymen  would  by  no 
means  approve  of  an  attempt  to  ridicule  them;  and  therefore  it  would 
be  better  to  keep  them  secret."  (Huet.  Comm.  de  Vit.  Lib.  n.  Aikin's 
Mem.  i.  158.  s.)  Aikin's  remark  on  this  passage  is  pertinent : — "  The 
Queen  appears  in  this  instance  to  have  been  more  prudent  than  the  t^n 
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The  learned  world,  however,  have  cause  to  rejoice  at  this 
unlucky  visit.  During  the  researches  of  our  travellers  in  the 
library  at  Stockholm,  Huet  found  a  manuscript  of  some  parts 
of  the  Commentaries  of  Origen  upon  St.  Matthew,  and  of 
his  work  on  Prayer ;  and,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Bo- 
chart,  consented  to  transcribe  it,  and  undertake  its  publica- 
tion, (b)  To  this  we  owe  his  learned  and  valuable  Origeniana, 
and  the  excellent  edition  of  all  the  remains  of  Origen's  exe- 
getical  performances  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  Bochart  him- 
self also  employed  his  time  very  profitably  in  the  acquisition 
of  Oriental  learning,  with  which  he  afterwards  enriched  his 
Hierozoicon.  (c) 

The  time  of  Boc hart's  return  to  Caen  is  not  recorded  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  staid  longer  than  Huet,  since  the  lat- 
ter took  with  him  as  a  travelling  companion  a  young  man  of 
noble  family,  who  had  been  intrusted  to  the  tutelage  of  Bo- 
chart ;  but,  tired  of  his  tutor's  long  stay  in  a  country  whose 
manners  and  climate  were  disagreeable  to  him,  gladly  placed 
himself  under  the  charge  of  Huet.  (d)      During  his  absence 


Frenchmen,  who  presumed  not  a  little  on  her  preference  of  foreigners, 
when  they  expected  to  entertain  her  with  a  satire  on  her  own  country- 
men. French  petulance  has  seldom  appeared  in  more  striking  colours." 
(Mem.  of  Huet.  Note.  i.  p.  183.)  This  piece  of  thoughtless  levity 
was  certainly  not  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  letter  to  Morlev. 

(b)  Huet.  Coram,  de  Vita  sua,  Lib.  n.  Aikin's  Mem.  of  Huet,  i.  152. 
Morin.  de  Clar.  Bo ch -sit.  p.  6. 

(c)  He  had  referred  to  this  object  as  one  reason  for  his  accepting 
the  invitation  of  Christina,  in  a  letter  to  Vossius,  some  time  before  the 
commencement  of  his  journey.  (Ep.  ad  Voss.  Opp.  ill.  1163.  s.).  The 
library  of  Christina  had  been  enriched  with  the  Oriental  collection  of 
Gaulmin,  at  that  time  perhaps  the  best  in  Europe.  Very  likely,  to 
the  use  made  of  its  stores  by  Bochart  during  his  Swedish  visit,  we  owe 
the  peculiar  richness  of  his  Hierozoicon  in  Oriental  criticism  and  quota 
tions. 

(d)  This  was  Peter  Cahaignes  de  Fierville,  of  Caen,  of  a  family  dis- 
tinguished both  for  learning  and  nobility.  His  being  entrusted  to  Bo- 
chart is  no  small  evidence  of  the  reputation  of  the  latter  for  general 
accomplishments  as  well  as  mere  erudition.  Huet.  Comm.  Lib.  i.  §,  ii. 
Aikin's  Mem.  of  Huet.  i.  159.  comp.  p.  20, 89. 
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on  this  journey,  our  author  received  a  flattering  testimony  of 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  at  home,  by  the  election 
of  himself  and  the  companion  of  his  travels  to  be  associates 
of  a  literary  society  then  just  formed  at  Caen,  comprising  no 
small  proportion  of  the  talents  and  learning  of  France.  (/) 
Of  this  society  he  continued  an  active  and  eminent  member, 
honoured  and  beloved  by  his  associates,  and  industriously  en- 
gaged in  the  prosecution  of  their  common  objects,  till  the 
very  hour  of  his  death,  which  happened  at  one  of  their  in- 
formal meetings,  (g) 

When  at  length  he  had  returned  and  settled  in  his  ordinary 
routine  of  employment,  Bochart  recommenced  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  Hierozoicon  for  the  press  with  renewed  ardour, 
deriving  additional  encouragement  to  diligence  from  the  con- 
siderable augmentation  which  his  materials  had  received  from 
his  Oriental  studies  while  in  Stockholm.  But  he  was  noi; 
long  permitted  to  devote  himself  to  this  favourite  occupation : 
a  series  of  untoward  events  occurred,  which  distracted  his  at- 
tention, and  retarded  almost  half  a  score  of  years  the  com- 
pletion of  his  work,  (h) 

The  first  of  these  interruptions  was  his  election  to  repre- 
sent the  Reformed  churches  of  Normandy  in  a  national  synod 
held  at  Loudun.  (?)     The  perilous  aspect  of  the  times,  and 


(/)  The  provincial  town  of  Caen  contained  at  that  time  a  surpris- 
ingly large  proportion  of  men  eminent  in  one  or  other  department  ot 
learning.  See  an  enumeration  of  those  who  constituted  the  Society 
or  'Academy  '  referred  to  in  the  text,  with  some  account  of  their  lives 
and  literary  characters,  in  Huetii  Coram,  de  Vita  sua,  Lib.  in.  (Antra's 
Memoirs  of  Hdet.  i.  207.)  and  in  Aikin's  Notes  (i.  295.  ss.). 

(g)  Huet,  Comm.  de  Vit.  sua,  Lib.  iv.     (Aikin's  Mem.  n.  40.) 

(Ji)  It  was  more  than  half  transcribed  July  10,  1659  ;  and  Bochart  then 
wrote  to  Vossius,  at  that  time  in  Holland,  requesting  him  to  negotiate 
with  some  printer  in  that  country  for  the  publication  of  the  work.  Ep. 
adVoss.  Opp.  Tom.  in.  c.  862. 

(£)  It  assembled  on  the  10th  of  November,  1659,  and  remained  ex- 
actly two  months  in  session,  closing  on  the  10th  of  Jan.  1660.  This 
was  the  last  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France  that 
was  permitted  to  assemble.  Benoit  Hist,  de  l'Edit  de  Nantes,  Tom, 
hi.  p.  366.  ss.    Quick's  Synodicon.  n.  501 — 596. 
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numerous  difficulties  and  dangers  with  which  those  oi  hi* 
communion  were  surrounded,  rendered  this  station  peculiarly 
important  and  delicate  at  that  period.  According  to  his  bio- 
grapher, Bochart  discharged  its  functions  with  uncommon 
prudence  and  dexterity  in  the  transaction  of  business,  (k)  and 
returned  with  no  inconsiderable  increase  of  reputation. 

Not  long  after  his  release  from  this  engagement,  he  was 
brought  into  still  more  unpleasant  employment  by  the  assaults 
of  the  Jesuit,  De  la  Barre,  upon  his  church.      The  Second 
National  Synod  of  Charenton,  held  in  1631,  had  passed  a  de- 
cree admitting  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  communion 
with  the  Reformed  churches  in  France,  if  desiring,  upon  a 
mere  attestation  of  their  belief  in  the  Articles  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession.  (I)     At  the  time,  this  decree  had  given  much  oc- 
casion of  remark  to  the  advocates  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ; 
some  regarding  it  with  a  jealous  eye,  while  others  considered  it 
as  indicative  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants  to  co- 
alesce with  the  Church  of  Rome,  inasmuch  as  the  admission  of 
persons  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  corcsubstantiation  to  com- 
munion seemed  a  considerable  approach  towards  agreement 
with  the  advocates  of  fmnsubstantiation.  (w)     But  now  this 
matter  was  revived  by  La  Barre  with  an  entirely  different  in- 
tention.    He  laid  hold  of  it  as  a  proof  of  the  rancorous  enmity 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  entertained  by  the  Reformed,  who 
would  admit  to  their  communion  foreign  religionists  differing 
from  themselves  respecting  very  important  articles  of  faith., 
and  yet  refused  that  mark  of  brotherly  kindness  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  established  religion  of  their  couutry.     His  ob- 
ject was,  avowedly,  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  latter 


(k)  The  only  mention  of  him  in  the  Acts  of  the  Synod,  is  as  chairman 
of  a  Committee  appointed  to  see  that  all  editions  of  the  Geneva  Transla 
tion  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Metrical  Version  of  the  Psalms,  of  the  Liturgy, 
and  of  the  Book  of  Discipline,  were  printed  conformably  to  the  standard 
copies.     Quick's  Synodicon.  n.  552. 

(I)  Quick's  Synodicon.  n.  297. 

(ra)  Bknoit.  Hist,  de  L'Ed.  de  Nantz,  Tom.  n.  p.  524,  Bossujst.  Hi.ct 
*3es  Variat.  des  Prot,  n.  328.  ss. 
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against  the  Protestants,  and  so  to  procure  a  reduction  of  their 
privileges.  Bochart  undertook  to  counteract  this  effect,  by 
refuting  the  Jesuit,  and  showing  the  entire  dissimilarity  of 
the  cases  which  he  had  so  invidiously  placed  in  apposition. 
This,  according  to  Morin,  (n)  he  did  both  in  words  and  writ- 
ing. If  he  published  any  thing  upon  the  subject,  (o)  it  must  have 
been  of  little  magnitude,  and  transient  interest ;  as  not  even 
the  title  has  been  handed  down.  Yet  it  must  have  caused 
a  material  interruption  to  his  studies,  since,  although  his  bio- 
grapher assures  us  he  found  it  an  easy  task,  and  obtained 
a  cheap  victory  over  his  antagonist,  yet,  as  the  same  writer 
shrewdly  observes,  "  Bochart  did  not  know  how  treat  a 
theological  topic  cursorily,  but  gave  the  utmost  completeness 
to  his  discussion  of  every  subject  which  he  undertook,  and  be- 
stowed all  his  powers  upon  it,  whatever  might  be  its  nature." 
Bochart  had  again  resumed  his  wonted  studies,  and  had 
actually  commenced  the  publication  of  his  Hierozoicon  in 
London,  and  was  engaged  in  the  laborious  work  of  correcting 
the  press,  and  making  out  the  full  indices  with  which  it  is  ac- 
companied, (p)  when  another,  and  still  greater  hindrance  in- 


(n)  Morinus  de  Clar.  Bock.  p.  7. 

(o)  Bayle  says  expressly  "he  published  a  piece  in  1661  against  the 
Jesuit  La  Barre."  But  as  I  have  learned  not  to  put  implicit  confidence 
in  the  accuracy  of  Bayle,  I  think  it  probable  he  may  have  misunder- 
stood Morin,  and  carelessly  said  this  on  his  authority. 

(p)  There  are  no  less  than  stem,  more  than  usually  full  and  accu- 
rate, indices.  The  distance  of  Bochart  from  the  place  at  which  his 
work  was  printing,  obliged  his  bookseller  to  send  a  number  of  proof 
sheets  at  once,  which  required  immediate  attention,  that  so  large  a 
quantity  of  type  might  not  be  kept  out  of  use.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  greatly  such  occasional  influxes  of  employment,  demanding  much 
care  and  considerable  time,  must  interfere  with  his  heavy  stated  duties. 
Morin  (ubi  supra,  p.  7)  impliedly  attributes  the  whole  labour  of  correc- 
tion to  Bochart  ;  but  B.  himself,  in  the  end  of  his  Preface,  says  that  the 
London  publisher  provided  correctors  of  the  press  ;  complaining,  how- 
ever, that  they  had  rendered  him  much  more  disservice  than  assistance. 
He  promises  a  statement  of  this  from  the  corrector  himself,  which  ought 
to  follow  on  the  next  page,  but  in  the  Leyden  edition  of  1712,  is  want- 
:ng,  that  page  being  blank,  although  the  catchword  < Erc-'  (probably 
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tcrvened.  One  of  his  three  colleagues,  M.  Le  Couteur,  was 
a  clergyman  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  who  had  gone  into  exile  on 
the  dethronement  of  his  king.  On  the  Restoration,  his 
fidelity  was  rewarded  with  the  Deanery  of  his  native  Isle, 
and  in  the  close  of  the  year  1661  he  vacated  his  place  in 
Caen  to  take  possession  of  his  new  dignity.  This  threw  an 
additional  portion  of  pastoral  duty  upon  Bochart  at  a  time 
when  it  was  peculiarly  inconvenient.  To  relieve  himself  from 
this  burthen,  he  persuaded  Morin,  then  pleasantly  settled  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city,  to  assume  the  share  of  duty  relinquish- 
ed by  Le  Couteur,  performing  the  public  services  of  one 
Sunday,  and  two  week-day  evening  lectures,  in  the  month. 
But  scarcely  had  this  arrangement  been  effected,  when  the 
two  remaining  colleagues  of  Bochart  were  suddenly  remov- 
ed from  their  stations  ;  the  eldest,  Beaumont,  (the  Senior 
Pastor  of  the  church)  by  death ;  the  other,  the  celebrated  Du 
Bosc,  by  banishment,  procured  for  him  by  the  malicious  ac- 
cusations of  those  who  rejoiced  to  wound  his  religion  in  his 
person.  (9)  Thus  left  alone  in  the  pastoral  charge,  our  au- 
thor, with  some  difficulty,  procured  the  dismission  of  Morin 
from  his  former  cure,  and  obtained  him  for  his  colleague  at 
Caen.  Even  then,  the  important  duties  of  their  station  re- 
quired the  whole  of  their  united  labours,  (r)  and  compelled 


the  beginning  of  the  usual  caption  of  an  advertisement,  'Erudilo  Lec- 
tori') occurs  on  the  bottom  of  the  one  immediately  preceding. 

(q)  He  was  banished  to  Cahors,  April  2,  1664,  being  accused  of 
speaking  injuriously  of  the  Romish  religion,  by  an  apostate  Protestant 
surnamed  Pommier.     Vie  de  P.  du  Bosc.  p.  32. 

(r)  In  a  letter  dated  Sept.  15,  1664,  which  manifests  both  the  atten- 
tion of  our  author  to  the  general  affairs  of  his  congregation,  and  his  af- 
fectionate solicitode  for  his  valuable  colleague?  he  declares :  "  Notre 
pauvre  Eglise  seroit  en  effet  ruinee  si  on  vous  mettoit  ailleurs :  car  vous 
savez  que  je  me  vieillis,  et  ai  bien  encore  le  meme  courage,  mais  non 
pas  les  metnes  forces  qu'  autrefois;  et  ne  pourrois  gueres  longtems 
subsister  dans  le  travail  et  chagrin  que  j'ai,  qui  me  ruine  le  corps  et  V- 
esprit.  Ce  n'est  pas  que  je  n'aie  beaucoup  de  soulagement  de  M 
Morin,  qui  est  un  homme  fort  actif;  raais  tant  y  a  que  nous  ne  sommes 
que  nous  deux,  et  qn'il  n'v  a  plus  personne  qui  nous  secoure :  et  en 
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Bochart  for  a  period  to  relinquish  all  attention  to  his  literary 
pursuits,  (s) 

A  short  time  sufficed  to  demonstrate  the  innocence  of  Du 
Bosc,  and  procure  a  repeal  of  his  sentence,  with  permission 
to  resume  his  former  situation,  (t)  He  was  triumphantly  re- 
ceived by  his  people  and  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  (u)  and 
by  no  one,  probably,  with  joy  greater  ithan  that  of  our  author, 
who,  besides  participating  in  the  common  causes  of  exultation, 
was  thus  released  from  his  extraordinary  avocations,  and  en- 


i'etat  ou  est  notre  Eglise,  et  toute  notre  Province,  nous  avons  deux  fois 
plus  d'affaires  qu'a  l'ordinaire."       Le  Gentil  Vie  de  P.   du  Bosc 
p.  378.  s. 

(s)  Morin  expressly  states  the  imprisonment  of  Du  Bosc  as  one  ob- 
stacle to  Bochart's  attention  to  his  Hierozoicon ;  and  his  opportunities 
of  knowing  the  truth  were  too  great  to  allow  a  suspicion  of  inaccuracy. 
Otherwise,  as  the  Dedication  of  the  work  bears  date  March  1663,  a 
whole  year  before  that  event,  and  as  the  title  of  the  book  is  dated 
1664,  which  would  scarcely  allow  any  time  for  attention  to  it  after  the 
liberation  of  Du  Bosc,  it  seems  probable  that  the  work  was  completed 
before  Bochart  was  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  his  colleagues. 
Probably  the  dedication  was  written  soon  after  the  work  was  put  to 
press;  and  when  Bochart's  attention  to  the  correction  of  the  press  was 
interrupted,  his  place  was  supplied  by  the  correctors  whom  he  mentions 
in  his  Preface.  This  last  circumstance,  too.  may  perhaps  account  for  the 
incorrectness  in  this  edition  complained  of  by  Dorjv,  who  says  it  was 
printed  "  splendide  satis,  sed  admodum  vitiose.'    Bibl.  Theol.  p.  167. 

(t)  By  a  Lettre  de  Cachet  dated  Oct,  15,  1664.— Vie  de  P.  dc  Bosc 
p.  41.  s. 

(m)  One  method  of  demonstrating  this  joy  was  so  singular,  that  al- 
though irrelevant,  I  cannot  pass  it  by.  There  was  a  gentleman  in  the 
province,  who,  although  himself  of  the  Romish  religion,  and  withal  a 
very  irregular  liver,  openly  professed  a  very  great  respect  for  the  able 
pastors  of  the  Reformed  persuasion,  and  especially  for  M.  Du  Bosc. 
On  the  evening  of  his  return  this  gentleman  prepared  a  sumptuous  sup- 
per, and  inviting  two  Franciscan  friars  notorious  for  their  attachment 
to  the  bottle,  plied  them  so  freely  as  to  cause  the  death  of  one  of  them 
upon  the  spot !  The  next  morning  he  called  on  Du  Bosc,  and  de- 
clared that  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  sacrifice  a  monk  to  the  public 
joy ;  and  that  although  a  Jesuit  would  have  been  a  much  more  suitable 
victim,  he  hoped  hi?  offering  would  not  be  unacceptable,  because  k  was 
■merely  a  Cordelier  '.     Vie  de  P.  Du  Bosc.  p.  44. a 
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abled  to  resume  his  literary  labour,  and  very  speedily  com- 
plete the  publication  of  his  '  opus  magnum,'  the  Hierozoicon. 
The  work  thus  ushered  into  the  world  placed  the  key-stone 
to  the  reputation  of  its  author,  and  is  indeed  his  masterpiece. 
For  varied  learning,  general  interest,  and  practical  utility  in 
sacred  criticism,  it  excels  its  predecessor  as  much  as  it  does 
in  magnitude.    As  the  expectations  of  the  learned  had  already 
been  excited,  and  kept,  by  the  circumstances  which  retarded 
its  appearance,  a  considerable  time  in  suspense,  it  created  less 
sensation  than  the  Phaleg  ;  but  its  permanent  popularity  has 
been  even  greater  than  that  of  the  latter,  (w)     Yet  even  this 
did  not  satisfy  Bochart's  desire  of  usefulness.     He  regarded 
it  merely  as  the  second  part  of  a  design  of  which  the  *  Sacred 
Geography '  formed  the  first,  and  the  third  was  to  consist  of 
a  treatise  on  the  Plants  and  Gems  of  Scripture,  probably  of 
equal  magnitude  ;  at  any  rate  of  an  equal  extent  of  research 
and  variety  of  erudition.     The  plan  was  to  be  completed  by 
a  dissertation  on  the  *  Terrestrial  Paradise/  for  which  he  had 
already  prepared  the  materials,  and  even  put  them  into  some 
kind  of  order,  although  not  such  as  would  fit  them  for  publi- 
cation.    But  these  plans  were  never  to  be  completed.    We 
know  of  their  existence  only  by  some  scattered  intimations, 
and  by  some  disjointed  and  unfinished  fragments  preserved 
for  us  by  the  diligence  of  his  biographer  and  the  editors 
of  his  collected  works. 

It  had  pleased  God  to  cast  the  lot  of  Bochart  in  troublous 
times;  and  although  he  accomplished  -eery  much  notwith- 
standing their  interference  with  his  studies,  yet  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  difficulties  towards  the  close  of  his  life  prevented  his 
completing  all  that  he  had  designed  to  do.  The  machina- 
tions of  the  Romish  clergy  for  the  destruction  of  the  Protest- 
ant cause  in  France  grew  every  day  more  numerous,  more  ex- 
tensive, and  more  successful.     New  pretexts  were  daily  in- 


(10)  It  was  published  in  folio,  with  the  imprint,  '  London,  1664.'  The 
Oriental  characters  throughout  the  work  were  printed  with  the  type* 
past  for  the  London  Polyglot 
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vented  tor  infringement  on  the  stipulated  immunities  of  the 
Reformed,  and  the  most  artful  measures  adopted  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  total  annihilation  of  their  religious  liberties.  In 
such  a  crisis,  it  was  the  plain  duty  of  every  member  of  that 
communion  to  devote  all  his  influence  and  talents  to  the  sup- 
port  of  its  sinking  cause,  and  to  consider  himself  as  set  apart 
for  the  one  object  of  the  maintenance  of  religious  liberty  and 
a  true  and  uncorrupted  faith. 

Almost  the  last  labour  of  our  author's  life  was  devoted  to 
this  cause.     One  favourite  mode  of  oppressing  the  Reformed 
adopted  by  the  Romish  clergy,  was,  to  deprive  them  of  their 
churches  on  false  pretences.      The  Edict  of  Nantz  had  se- 
cured to  the  Protestants  the  enjoyment  of  their  religious  pri- 
vileges, and  exercise  of  their  religion,    as  then  established. 
This  was  construed  to  preclude  the  formation  of  new  congre- 
gations, and  the  erection  of  new  churches,  except,  by  permis- 
sion, to  supply  the  place  of  old  ones  fallen  into  decay  or 
otherwise  rendered  useless  for  public  worship.     On  this  pre- 
tence, the  Protestants  were  continually  vexed  with  prosecu- 
tions alleging  that  one  or  other  of  their  congregations  or 
churches  had  been  formed  or  built  since  the  passage  of  the 
edict.     Such  a  charge  was  brought  by  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux 
and  some  Benedictine  monks,  against  the  church  at  Caen ; 
and  it  became  necessary  for  Bochart  and  his  colleagues,  with 
their  flock,  to  defend  in  a  civil  court  their  right  of  existence 
as  a  congregation.      False  evidence  and  forged  documents 
were  no  uncommon  resources  of  the  Romish  party  in  such 
suits ;  and  they  were  plentifully  employed  in  the  present  in- 
stance, (x)     The  patient  research,  multifarious  erudition,  and 
habits  of  keen  investigation,  of  Bochart,  rendered  him  pe= 
culiarly  fit  for  the  detection  and  exposure  of  such  forgeries . 
and  were,  most  usefully  for  his  congregation,  employed  in 
that  task  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  although  he  did  not 


(x)  A  pathetic  statement  of  the  situation  of  the  oppressed  Protestants 
of  Normandy,  with  particular  reference  to  the  suit  at  Caen,  occurs  in  a 
letter  of  Bochart  to  James  Capzl,  bearing  date  April  19,  1665.  Opp. 
Tom.  ui,  c.  834,  s.  * 
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live  to  witness  the  victory  which  he  materially  contributed  to 
procure. 

He  found  time,  however,  during  these  more  necessary  avo- 
cations, for  occasional  essays  in  his  favourite  studies,  as  a  few 
of  his  minor  works  still  extant  prove  :  his  long  and  able  letter 
to  Louis  Capel  on  the  agency  of  the  Serpent  in  the  Temp- 
tation bears  date  April,  1665  ;  another  on  the  pronunciation 
of  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  and  the  utility  of  the  study  of  Arabic, 
is  dated  January,  1666  ;  and  his  last  literary  labour,  a  long 
letter  to  Huet  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  in  proof  that  it  was  maintained  by  Origen,  (y) 
was  composed  only  a  few  days  before  his  death. 


(y)  Huet  had  transcribed  the  Commentaries  of  Origen  from  a 
Manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Stockholm,  at  the  request  of  Bo- 
chart.  Soon  after  their  return  to  Caen,  Bochart  consulted  his  tran- 
script for  the  purpose  of  attentively  perusing  a  controverted  passage 
relating  to  the  Eucharist,  which  had  already  afforded  occasion  for  much 
debate.  Huet,  in  revising  this  transcript,  had  discovered  what  he  thought 
an  omission  in  copying,  and  had  supplied  it  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
library  of  the  king  of  France.  This  supplement  considerably  altered  the 
sense,  and  that,  too,  in  favour  of  the  Romish  church.  Bochart,  on  pe- 
rusing the  passage,  discovered  the  alteration,  and  without  delay,  warned 
several  of  his  learned  friends,  by  letter,  that  implicit  reliance  was  not 
to  be  placed  in  the  edition  of  Origen  which  Huet  was  then  about  to  pub- 
lish. The  latter  considered  this  as  an  imputation  upon  his  honesty ; 
and  after  expostulating  with  Bochart  without  obtaining  satisfaction 
fviz.  a  retraction  of  his  warnings)  broke  off  the  close  intimacy  in  which 
they  had  lived  till  that  time.*  Still,  an  occasional  correspondence 
on  the  subjects  of  their  studies  and  interchange  of  mutual  civilities, 
continued ;  and  it  appears  that  the  subject  which  had  produced  their 
difference  was  not  excluded  from  farther  discussion.  The  last  letter, 
mentioned  in  the  text,  was  probably  a  continuation  of  that  discussion, 
although  it  took  a  wider  range,  applying  the  authority  of  Origen  in 
support  of  the  Protestant  opinions  respecting  the  invocation  and  wor- 


*  This,  however,  may  have  been  only  a  pretext;  since  Huet  con- 
fesses, that  one  principal  reason  of  his  leaving  Sweden  before  Bochart, 
was  the  fear  that  his  close  intimacy  with  that  divine  would  bring  him 
into  trouble  with  his  Romish  friends.  Comm.  Lib.  n.  fin.  (AikinV 
Memoirs,  i.  159=  s.) 
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The  long  and  laborious  life  of  this  learned  man  was  brought 
to  a  characteristic  close  in  the  year  1667,  in  the  midst  of  an 
active  and  green  old  age.  Three  several  times  in  the  course 
of  six  months  he  had  been  suddenly  and  alarmingly  attacked, 
by  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  heart  to  perform  its  functions, 
brought  on,  as  his  physicians  assured  him,  by  excessive  study 
and  abstinence  from  personal  indulgence.  Each  time,  how- 
ever, he  speedily  recovered  perfect  health,  and  was  promised 
by  his  medical  advisers  a  complete  recovery  from  his  affec- 
tion, by  means  of  the  use  of  wine,  and  careful  attention  to 
stated  times  of  relaxation.  But  on  the  16th  of  May,  1667,  a 
fourth  attack  proved  instantaneously  fatal.  He  had  risen, 
according  to  his  custom,  very  early,  and  had  spent  the  morn- 
ing in  his  study,  writing  to  some  friends,  and  pursuing  his 
wonted  labour.  After  a  moderate  dinner,  he  had  gone  out, 
accompanied  by  Morin,  to  the  College  (Collegium  Sylvanum) 
where  his  only  grandson,  (M.  de  Colleville,  the  son  of  his 
only  daughter,  afterwards  Counsellor  in  the  Parliament  of 
Normandy)  that  day  maintained  his  philosophical  theses. 
From  three  to  five  in  the  afternoon  the  old  man  attended  to 
those  exercises,  and  enjoyed  himself  in  receiving  the  congra- 
tulations of  the  Faculty  of  the  College,  and  others  present, 
upon  the  excellent  performance  of  his  grandchild.  Thence 
he  proceeded,  still  accompanied  by  Morin,  to  the  house  of 
the  learned  and  noble  De  Brieux,  where,  it  being  Monday, 
the  stated  day  of  session,  the  Literary  Society  (or  Academy) 
of  Caen  was  to  meet.  There  he  parted  with  his  faithful 
friend  and  colleague,  but  was  gladly  and  affectionately  re- 
ceived by  his  fellow  associates  of  the  Academy.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Bouteroue,  a  learned  traveller  and 
medallist,  and  member  of  the  Chambre  des  Accomptes  at 
Paris,  requesting  information  as  to  the  country  and  value  of 
the  small  coin  known  in  trade  by  the  name  of  Marbotins,  and 
proposed  this  question  as  a  proper  subject  for  the  considera- 


ship  of  angels,  as  well  as  their  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  the  only  topic 
originally  in  dispute.     Aikin's  Memoirs  of  Huet.  t.  216-  306  n.  41. 
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tion  of  the  Academy.  Several  members  had  given  different 
opinions,  when  Bochart  proceeded  to  declare  his  own,  that 
the  coin  was  of  Arabic  origin,  (z)  He  was  beginning  to  state 
his  reasons,  when  a  sensation  of  choaking  seized  him:  he 
drew  one  breath,  exclaimed  '  Mon  Dieu,  ayez  misericorde  de 
moi ! '  and  instantly  fell  down,  insensible,  in  faint  convulsions, 
Morin  was  immediately  sent  for  ;  and  on  his  arrival,  found 
his  colleague  in  the  midst  of  his  astounded  literary  associates, 
gasping  for  breath,  and  almost  dead.  He  had  the  dying  man 
removed  into  an  adjoining  chamber,  and  there,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  '  endeavoured  to  attract  his  notice  by  ardent 
prayers  to  God/  This  was  so  far  successful,  that  he  opened 
his  eyes,  fixed  them  on  Morin,  then  raised  them  to  heaven, 
and  closed  them,  to  open  them  no  more.  After  about  half 
an  hour  of  continued  suffering,  he  ceased  to  breathe.  Thus 
died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  midst  of  learning,  and  in 
the  discharge  of  social  duties,  the  learned,  the  great,  Bo- 
chart. He  had  not  yet  completed  his  sixty-eighth  yean 
Although  he  may  be  comparatively  said  to  have  reached 
a  good  old  age,  yet  when  we  consider  the  vast  quantity 
of  reading  which  must  have  been  necessary  to  furnish  him 
with  the  almost  countless  quotations  in  his  works  ;  the  volumi- 
nous nature  of  those  works  themselves ; — and  his  acknow- 
ledged faithfulness  and  assiduity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  a  pastor  and  as  a  defender  of  the  liberties  of  his  church  ; — 
we  shall  be  astonished  that  he  could  have  done  so  much  in  so 


(2)  A  striking  exemplification  of  '  the  leading  idea '  is  afforded  by 
Morin's  relation  of  this  event.  He  had  been  long  on  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy  and  friendship  with  Bochart,  and  evidently  enter- 
tained  a  sincere  affection  for  him.  His  account  of  B/s  illness  and 
death  is  interrupted,  every  five  or  six  lines,  with  exclamations  of  grief 
and  tender  regret.  Yet  he  scarcely  allows  himself  time  to  relate  the 
circumstances  of  Bochart's  decease,  before  he  flies  off  into  a  disserta- 
tion of  half  a  folio  page  upon  the  true  nature  and  origin  of  the  coin 
which  occupied  the  latest  thoughts  of  that  learned  man.  After  he  has 
entirely  exhausted  his  erudition  upon  the  subject,  he  returns  to  the  re- 
lation of  some  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Bochart,  and 
breaks  out  afresh  into  expressions  of  lamentation.  So  completely  para- 
mount was  his  love  of  learning  I 
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short  a  time.  An  ordinary  life  might  have  been  industriously 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  either  of  his  great  works  ;  and 
that  man  would  be  said  to  have  lived  a  useful  life  who  should 
have  done  no  more  than  Bochart  performed  in  the  discharge 
of  his  parochial  duties,  in  his  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  his 
church  against  Veron  and  La  Barre,  in  his  participation  in 
her  legislative  councils,  and  in  his  assertion  of  her  rights  against 
the  unjust  pretensions  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  soon  after  his  connexion  with 
the  church  at  Caen,  Bochart  commenced  a  course  of  sermons 
upon  the  book  of  Genesis.  It  was  a  somewhat  singular  coin- 
cidence, that  he  brought  them  to  the  middle  of  the  last  chap- 
ter but  one  of  the  book,  after  a  duration  of  at  least  five  and 
twenty  years,  only  the  week  before  his  death  ;  and  that  the 
very  text  on  which  he  had  prepared  to  preach  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing his  decease,  was  the  18th  verse,  "  I  have  waited  for 
thy  salvation,  O  Lord." 

The  following  description  of  his  person  and  character  is 
translated  from  Morin,  who  certainly  enjoyed  great  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  an  accurate  opinion  respecting  both. 

"  His  figure  was  good,  although  of  a  middling  size.  He 
was  rather  agile  than  otherwise,  and  occasionally  walked  with 
considerable  rapidity.  His  head  was  well  shaped,  with  hair 
rather  scanty,  and,  before  it  became  grey,  of  an  auburn 
colour.  A  broad  and  prominent  forehead,  large  and  hand- 
some eyes,  florid  cheeks,  and  slightly  distended  nostrils,  were 
so  many  signs  of  an  ardent  temperament.  His  mouth  was 
small  and  well  formed  ;  and  a  pleasing  symmetry  was  con- 
spicuous in  his  whole  countenance."  (a) 


(a)  It  would  be  difficult  from  this  description  to  recognize  the  face 
prefixed  to  his  Hierozoicon,  and,  in  a  very  handsome  engraving,  to  the 
edition  of  his  collected  works  published  at  Leyden,  in  1712.  In  that, 
the  character  of  the  French  face  seems  to  be  mingled  with  that  of  the 
inhabitant  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  A  rather  low  and  retiring  forehead,, 
and  somewhat  prominent  eyes,  a  large  and  thick  nose,  high  cheek-bones, 
square  and  projecting  maxillae,  and  a  compressed  mouth,  altogether, 
convey  to  the  beholder  the  idea  of  a  man  of  no  extraordinary  talent, 
^ut  of  dogged  perseverance,  and  of  rather  amiable  disposition 
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*  As  to  his  manners,  they  were  benign,  harmless,  and  bene* 
volent.  He  was  inclined  to  gaiety,  and  easily  irritated,  but 
his  anger  subsided  spontaneously ;  and  while  it  was  never 
aroused  by  any  thing  but  vice,  seldom  extended  to  the  actors 
even  of  that.  His  constancy  and  fidelity  in  friendship,  his  ex- 
traordinary humility,  meekness,  and  kindness  towards  every 
one  with  whom  he  was  connected,  and  his  sincere  piety  united 
with  the  most  fervent  zeal,  were  beyond  all  praise,  and  will 
remain  a  perpetual  example,  as  well  as  source  of  admiration, 
to  his  pious  friends."  (6) 

This  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  overcharged.  Almost  every  thing 
that  we  have  remaining  of  Bochart  is  evidence  of  his  mo- 
desty, kind  dispositions,  and  readiness  to  oblige.  His  minor 
works  are  almost  all  written  at  the  request,  and  for  the  benefit, 
of  some  learned  friend.  His  few  remaining  letters  show  the 
warmth  and  delicacy  of  his  friendship,  and  bear  testimony  to 
his  extraordinary  circumspection  and  good  temper,  which 
could  enable  him  so  long  to  retain  the  friendship  of  the  jealous 
and  rancorous  Saumaise,  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  his 
bitter  adversary  Vossius  ;  while  he  himself  was  in  reality  a 
formidable  rival  to  both,  and  must  have  been  recognized  as 
such  by  men  so  tremblingly  alive  to  the  loss  of  literary  pre- 
eminence as  they.  Even  his  larger  works  are  striking  proofs 
of  his  modesty,  having  been  published  only  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  men  most  eminently  qualified  to  judge  of  their 
real  merit,  after  repeated  delays,  and  with  no  parade  of 
anxiety  respecting  their  reception.  From  all  we  can  learn, 
he  seems  to  have  committed  them  to  the  doubtful  tide  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  in  simplicity  of  heart,  as  his  tribute  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  mankind,  without  an  anxious  thought  respecting  their 
reception,  or  one  glance  at  their  probable  effect  upon  his  cha- 
racter and  reputation. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  any  thing  respecting  the 
erudition  of  Bochart,  after  what  has  been  already  brought  in 
evidence  upon  the  subject.     In  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chal- 


(&)  De  Clar.  BorH.  p.  35.  0. 
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dee,  and  the  Rabbinical  dialect,  he  may  be  considered  as  a 
perfect  scholar.  Few  attain  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Arabic  and  Syriac  languages  than  he  possessed.  The 
Aethiopic  he  first  made  himself  acquainted  with  by  means  of 
the  Prodromus  of  Athanasius  Kircher,  and  afterwards 
studied  under  Ludolf,  who  resided  as  his  preceptor  for  some 
months  under  his  roof.  Of  this  and  the  Punic,  however,  he 
never  accounted  himself  master,  although  his  knowledge  of 
them  was  equalled  by  very  few,  until  toward  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  materials  and  means  of  informa- 
tion had  exceedingly  increased.  Of  the  modern  languages, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  he  knew  only  his  native  tongue, 
and  never  attained  to  any  degree  of  elegance  of  composition 
even  in  that. 

His  correspondence  was  widely  extended,  and  maintained 
with  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  day,  but  apparently 
never  very  large.  Among  the  great  number  of  letters  of 
learned  men  of  that  age  which  have  been  preserved  in  various 
collections,  we  find  very  few  traces  of  Bochart  ;  and  about 
thirty  epistolary  disquisitions  on  matters  connected  with  the 
subjects  of  his  larger  works,  were  all  that  the  industry  of 
MoriiV,  Leusden,  and  Villamand  was  able  to  collect  for 
publication.  Saumaise,  the  elder  Vossius,  M.  Tapin,  a  Pas- 
tor of  Normandy,  M.  Herault,  a  Pastor  of  Normandy, 
Etienne  Lemoine,  Sarrau,  Segrais,  Michel  Fauquet,  and 
M.  Carbonel,  a  Counsellor  at  Paris,  are  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  addressed. 
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Part  II.    His  Works. 

If  extended  and  lasting  celebrity,  and  almost  unqualified 
applause,  constitute  a  reward  for  labour,  few  have  ever  been 
better  remunerated  for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  theological 
literature  than  Bochart.  Yet  perhaps  no  author  whose 
works  have  attained  the  rank  of  standards  is  so  little  read,  so 
generally  unknown,  by  those  who  quote  and  praise  him  at 
second-hand.  He  affords  an  admirable  instance  of  the  value 
of  praise  from  men  themselves  praiseworthy — '  laudari  a  viro 
laudato/  Only  men  of  extensive  learning  are  fully  qualified 
to  judge  of  the  merits  of  Bochart  ;  and  by  these  he  has  al- 
ways been  placed  so  high  in  the  scale  of  literary  merit,  that 
it  has  been  impossible  for  the  crowd,  who  follow  them  at 
humble  distance,  to  avoid  bestowing  on  him  their  feebler  suf- 
frages. Hence  the  universality  of  his  fame  and  acknowledged 
merit. 

He  has  not,  however,  been  without  his  enemies.  That 
caustic  critic,  Father  Simon,  has  most  severely  censured  him 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  with  what  degree  of  justice  it  will 
be  more  proper  to  examine  in  another  place.  Others  have 
not  been  wanting  to  take  up  the  charges  brought  by  Simon, 
and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  renew  them  against  our  au- 
thor. He  has  still  escaped,  and  his  reputation  has  scarcely 
received  a  blemish  from  all  the  attacks  which  have  been  made 
upon  it, 
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It  would  be  presumption  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  such  a 
writer  ;  but  a  review  of  the  plan  and  execution  of  his  works 
may  enable  us  with  some  degree  of  justice  to  appreciate  his 
value. 

The  first  published,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  valua- 
ble, production  of  Bochart  is  his  Geographia  Sacra,  com- 
prised in  two  independent  treatises,  under  the  titles  of  Phaleg 
and  Canaan. 

The  subjects  of  this  work  are,  the  regions  expressly  or 
tacitly  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  ;  the  dispersion  of  the  sons 
of  Noah,  and  the  origin  of  nations  ;  and  the  navigation,  com- 
merce, colonies,  language,  and  learning  of  the  Phoenicians. 

The  method  of  the  author  in  the  apportionment  of  this  ex- 
tensive field  of  inquiry  is  certainly  deserving  of  much  praise. 
A  general  division  distinguishes  what  relates  exclusively  to 
the  Phoenicians  from  the  remainder.  The  latter,  under  the 
title  of  "  Phaleg,  sive  de  dispersione  gentium  e  Babylonia  fac- 
tum, et  divisione  terrarum  inter  Noae  posteros,"  is  first  in 
order,  and  occupies  four  books.  The  former,  in  two  books, 
constitutes  a  second  part,  entitled  "  Canaan,  seu  de  coloniis  et 
sermone  Phoenicum." 

The  first  book  of  the  First  Part  is  occupied  with  disqui- 
tions  respecting  Noah  and  his  family,  and  the  traces  of  them 
supposed  to  be  discoverable  in  heathen  poetry  ;  concerning 
the  construction,  voyage,  and  landing,  of  the  ark  ;  concerning 
the  relative  situation  of  Armenia  and  Babylon,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  descendants  of  Noah  to  the  latter  place  ;  and 
concerning  the  wonderful  circumstances  related  of  the  city 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  there  by  them.  The  second 
book  treats  of  the  settlement  of  the  posterity  of  Shem  ;  the 
third  of  that  of  the  sons  of  Japhet ;  and  the  fourth  of  the 
children  of  Ham  and  their  residence. 

The  first  book  of  the  Second  Part  relates  to  the  intercourse 
of  the  Phoenicians  with  other  nations,  and  to  their  colonies  ; 
the  second  treats  copiously  of  the  remaining  traces  of  their 
language  and  literature. 

In  filling  up  these  outlines,  Bochart  has  found,  or  made, 
occasion  to  discuss  the  origin,  site,  language,  customs,  religion. 
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and  ceremonial  observances,  of  almost  every  ancient  nation, 
and  to  describe  the  natural  features,  boundaries,  climate,  and 
divisions,  of  the  several  countries  which  they  inhabited; — 
we  might  say,  without  much  exaggeration,  of  the  whole  an- 
cient world.  He  gives  his  reasons,  or  quotes  his  authority,  for 
every  assertion,- at  the  utmost  length  ;  and  in  so  doing,  displays 
a  depth  of  research,  and  untiring  perseverance  in  investiga- 
tion, which  are  perfectly  astonishing.  The  most  recondite 
sources  of  information  appear  familiar  to  him.  The  his- 
torical and  geographical  writers  of  antiquity  are  examined 
with  scrupulous  minuteness  and  accuracy ;  and  not  even  a 
line  of  their  poets,  pertinent  to  his  subject,  has  escaped  his 
observation.  At  the  same  time  he  manifests  an  extensive  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  modern  wTriters  on  the 
topics  of  his  book,  which  were  extant  in  his  day. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  work,  he  contrives  to  con^ 
vey  an  astonishing  mass  of  historical  information  relating  to 
the  rise  and  progress  of  kingdoms,  the  establishment  and  in- 
crease of  religions,  the  source  and  substance  of  the  mytholo- 
gical fables  of  the  ancients,  and  almost  all  the  minor  branches 
of  Jewish  and  heathen  antiquities.  The  author's  plan  in  con- 
ducting his  inquiries,  is,  in  every  instance,  to  examine  : 

1.  The  sound  and  form  of  the  names  of  the  nation  in  ques- 
tion. To  this  examination  he  attaches  great,  probably  too 
much,  importance.  Yet  he  is  not  blindly  led  by  mere  fancy, 
as  some  have  preposterously  asserted,  but  lays  dowrn  several 
very  judicious  cautions,  (a)  which  prove  the  justness  of  his 
notions  on  the  subject,  however  he  may  have  failed  in  some 
respects  in  practice. 

2.  The  coincidences  .of  general  appellatives  in  sound  or 
form  with  names  of  particular  places  or  persons  belonging  to 
the  nation  bearing  such  appellatives.  To  this  species  of  evi- 
dence the  remarks  just  made  apply  with  greater  force,  as  it  is 
certainly  more  precarious  than  the  preceding. 

3.  The  significations  of  names  ;  which  he  considers  as  sel- 


'*)  Praefat,  in  Pbaleg.  Opp.  Tom,  in.  p.  38 
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dom  entirely  destitute  of  meaning.  Here,  too,  it  must  be 
confessed,  he  is  too  apt  to  catch  at  overstrained  coincidences, 
and  attach  an  undue  importance  to  insignificant  or  isolated 
facts. 

4.  The  existence  of  synonyms,  in  Scripture  or  elsewhere  ; 
which  often  create  confusion,  and  yet  not  seldom,  if  properly 
examined,  afford  considerable  light. 

5.  The  descriptive  epithets  and  characteristics  ascribed  to 
various  countries  and  nations  ;  and  the  accordance  or  dis- 
agreement of  Scripture  with  profane  authors  in  these. 

6.  The  productions  of  a  country  ;  the  predominant  occu- 
pations of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  the  principal  articles  of  its 
commerce. 

7.  The  prophetical  and  historical  accounts  in  Scripture 
and  profane  authors. 

8.  The  natural  and  political  connexions  and  alliances  of 
nations. 

9.  The  respective  situatio?is  of  countries,  especially  with 
reference  to  Judea. 

10.  Their  several  boundaries,  as  laid  down  in  Scripture,  or 
learned  from  other  sources  ;  and 

11.  The  name,  situation,  and  remarkable  circumstances  in 
the  history  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  towns,  &c.  in  every 
country. 

On  all  these  points  he  derives  his  information  from  the  Sa- 
cred books  themselves  ;  their  commentators  and  versions  in 
every  language  ;  almost  every  ancient  writer  in  Greek,  La- 
tin, or  the  Eastern  languages  ;  and  the  philological  research- 
es of  the  most  learned  and  judicious  of  the  moderns.  His 
quotations  are  made  at  full  length,  in  the  original  languages, 
with  a  punctilious  nicety  and  attention  to  the  integrity  of  the 
text.  He  is,  in  general,  cautious  to  avoid  reliance  upon  mu- 
tilated passages,  or  such  as  are  not  in  themselves  entirely  per- 
tinent, and  applicable  when  taken  in  connexion  with  their 
context.  In  his  choice  of  authorities  he  displays  a  nicety 
even  more  than  usual  in  his  age.  Although  the  nature  of  his 
subject  led  him  into  the  mist  of  mythological  and  poetic  fable- 
he  resisted  every  temptation  to  accept  the  guidance  of  the 
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ignes  jatm  of  supposititious  relics  of  antiquity.  The  Jewish 
Pseudepigrapha  ;  Berosus,  as  now  extant  ;  the  pretended 
Thaut,  or  Hermes  Trismegistus  ;  the  Argonautics  of  Orpheus  ; 
Dares  Phrygius  ;  Dictys  Cretensis  ;  the  forged  Etruscan 
antiquities  ;  and  the  Sibylline  oracles  ;  he  rejects,  on  the  most 
solid  grounds.  He  disproves  the  pretensions  of  Zoroaster  to 
great  antiquity  ;  and  shows  that  the  writings  under  his  name 
are  spurious.  Sanchoniathon  he  only  admits  after  a  strict  and 
able  examination  of  the  evidence  in  his  favour  ;  and  then,  with- 
out reposing  implicit  confidence  in  his  translator,  Philo-Byb- 
lius. 

Such  were  the  materials  and  execution  of  a  work  which  left 
behind  it  at  an  immeasurable  distance  all  that  had  previously 
been  written  on  the  same  subject ;  and  which  for  upwards  of  a 
century  maintained,  without  an  attempt  at  rivalry,  the  rank  ot 
sole  standard  in  that  branch  of  knowledge.  While  its  me- 
rits were  thus  acknowledged,  its  faults  were  not  unseen. 
Father  Simon  tauntingly  declared  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  contents  of  the  '  Phaleg  '  were  mere  conjectures,  (b)  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  work  was  filled  with  uncertain  ety- 
mologies ;  (c)  and  Wolf  (J)  and  Dorn  (e)  repeat  the  charges. 
Yet  at  the  very  time,  these  critics  allow  that  the  conjectures 
themselves  are  often  happy  and  of  no  small  use  ;  (/)  that  the 
work  so  perfectly  illustrates  its   subject  as  to  leave  nothing 


(6)  "  La  plus-part  de  ce  qui  est  rapporte — dans  la  Pbaleg — n'est  sou- 
vent  appuye  que  sur  des  conjectures/'  S1310N.  Hist.  Crit,  du  V.  T, 
Liv.  in.  c.  xx.  p.  481.  ed.  Rot. 

(c)  "  En  effet,  si  Ion  excepte  la  premiere  partie  de  son  Phaleg..  quey  a 
t'  il  dans  le  reste  de  ce  livre — que  des  etymologies  et  un  amas  confus  de 
literature,  qui  n'est  le  plus  souvent  gueres  a  propos  i"  Simon  Rep.  ah 
Def.  des  Sent,  de  quelq.  Theol.  Holl.  p.  72.  ed.  Rot. 

(d)  Boch-  in  Geographia  Sacra— -praecipue  etymologiae,  ut  in  aliis. 
ita  hie  quoque,  rationem  habuit."     Wolf.  Hist.  Lex.  Hebraic. p.  239. 

(c)  "  Quanquam  meris  plerumque  nituntur  conjecturis."  Dorxii 
Bibl.  Theol.  Crit.  P.  n.  p.  167. 

(/)  "  Ces  sortes  de  conjectures  sont  quelquefois  utiles,  en  ce  que  si 
vous  nedecouvrez  pas  toujours  la  verity,  au  moins  peut  on  se  precaution- 
nerpour  ne  pas  tomber  dans  Pen-ear."  Simon.  Hist.  Crit.  du  V-  T.  ubi 
supra 
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more  to  be  done  ;  («)  and  that  its  conjectural  disquisitions  are 
replete  with  usefulness,  and  lead  directly  to  the  truth,  (h) 

In  the  year  1768  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Michaelis 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  work  upon  the  Geography 
of  the  Old  Testament,  with  especial  reference  to  the  10th 
chapter  of  Genesis.  Vastly  as  the  '  subsidia '  were  increased 
in  number,  great  as  had  been  the  progress  of  theological 
science  during  the  century  and  a  quarter  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  Bochart's  Geography,  he  did  not 
deem  it  possible  to  supersede  that  work.  On  the  contrary, 
he  gave  the  strongest  testimony  in  its  favour,  by  taking  for 
his  own  production  the  modest  rank  of  a  Supplement.  "  The 
matter,"  says  Eiciihorn,  in  his  biographical  notice  of  Mi- 
chaelis, (i)  "  had  already  been  excellently  handled  by  Bo- 
ciiart,  who  had  left  scarcely  any  thing  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  illustrating  names  from  the  ancient  classics,  the  Versions  of 
the  Bible,  or  the  Arab  writers.  But  one  source  of  informa- 
tion subservient  to  his  purposes,  which  had  at  that  time  already 
been  partly  opened, — modern  travels  in  the  East, — he  had 
disdained  to  use  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  abounded  in 
etymologies,  and  often  changed  questions  of  historical  re- 
search into  mere  etymological  inquiries.  Since  the  time  of 
Bochart,  moreover,  Assemanni  had  laid  open  a  new  and 
rich  field  of  geographical  discovery,  of  which  no  one  had  as 


(g)  Boch.  in  Geographia  Sacra,  locorum  nomina  in  sacro  codice  oc- 
curentia,  ita  illustravit,  ut  aliis  otia  fecerit."     Wolfius;  ubi  supra. 

(/t)  Cumulatissimae  doctrinae  volumina  sunt,  in  quibus  magnum  diffi- 
cillimorum  Scripfurae  V.  T.  locorum  numerum  diiucide  ubique  explica- 
vit.  Et  quanquam,  &-C. — eae  tamen  ita  suut  comparatae,  ut  summa  ex 
inde  ad  legentes  redundet  utilitas,  ctregia  ad  veritatcra  via  digito  quasi 
commonstretur."    Dorn.  ubi  supra. 

(i)  Eichhorn's  Allg.  BibliotLek  der  Bibl.  Literatur.  B.  m.  s.  S49.  f. 
The  title  of  Michaelis'  work  was  '  Spicilegium  Geographiae  Hebrae- 
orum  exterae  post  Bochartum.'  ii  Ptes.  4to.  Goltingae,  1768—70.  It 
gave  occasion  to  another  by  Jo.  Reinholi>  Forstkr,  under  the  title  oi 
4  Epistoiae  ad  J.  D.  Michaelem,  hujus  Spicilegium  Geographiae  He- 
braeorum  exterae  jam  confirmantes,  jam  castigantes,,  4to.  Gottingae 
1772. 
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set  been  able  to  make  use.  Michaelis  was  desirous  txi 
make  trial  how  much  light  could  be  elicited  upon  this  part  of 
die  shades  of  antiquity  from  the  travels  and  the  writings  of 
learned  Syrians.  He  wished  to  sift  the  Etymologies  of  Bo- 
chart,  and  to  reduce  their  application  in  geographical  investi- 
gations within  narrower  limits,  and  especially  to  give  to  such 
investigations  more  of  the  character  of  historical  research." 

Many  systems  of  Sacred  Geography  have  been  written 
since  that  time,  some  of  great  value,  and  certainly  far  prefer- 
able to  Boch  art's  for  ordinary  use :  but  his  still  maintains  its 
character  as  a  standard  book  of  reference  and  ultimate  au- 
thority, and  is  universally  allowed  to  merit  at  least  the  praise 
of  being  "  a  very  learned  compilation,"  though  by  some  it 
may  be  thought  to  be  "  overfilled  with  bold  hypotheses."  (k) 

The  Geographia  Sacra  was  first  printed,  each  part  sepa- 
rately, at  Caen,  in  folio,  in  1646.  This  edition  is  neither  neat 
nor  accurate.  The  Phaleg  was  republished  at  the  same  place 
in  folio,  in  1651.  (/) 

The  whole  work  wTas  reprinted  at  Frankfort  oh  Maine,  in 
4to.,  in  1674,  and  again  in  1681  ;  and  in  the  collected  works 
of  the  author,  in  folio,  at  Leyden,  in  1692,  and  in  1707. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  masterpiece  of  our  author.  It  is  less 
behind  the  advanced  state  of  modern  science  than  either  of 
his  other  productions.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  its  subjects  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  little 
more  than  accuracy  of  research  and  patient  investigation,  with 
ordinary  critical  abilities  for  the  management  of  materials 
thus  obtained ;  and  they  admit  of  but  little  novelty  of  dis- 
covery.    The  arrangement  of  the  work,  too,  is  more  perspi- 


(k)  "Eine  sehr  ge!ehrte,  aber  raitkuehnen  Hypothesen  ueberfuellte 
Zusammenstellung."  Gesemcs.  Art.  Biblische  Geographie,  in  Allg. 
Enc  (Bibel,  Leipzig,  8vo.  1823,  p.  206.  not.  35). 

(/)  Bayle  (Diet.  Art.  BOCHART,  Note  C.  )  with  his  usual  flip 
pancy,  questions  the  accuracy  of  Sir  Thomas-Pope-Blount,  who  men- 
tions this  edition,  because  he  (Bayle)  had  never  seen  it !  I  have  both 
seen  and  use  J  it.  It  appears  to  be  a  mere  reprinted  title,  and  is  some- 
*imes  bound  up  with  the  older  edition  of  the  '  Canaan,' 
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cuous,  and  its  execution  more  correct,  than  that  of  the  Hiero- 
zoicon, 

Nevertheless,  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  the  favourite 
of  the  author,  who  bestowed  more  pains  upon  it,  and  occa- 
sionally speaks  of  it  as  his  '  magnum  opus.'  It  certainly  has 
secured  for  itself  a  greater  share  of  public  favour,  as  the  num- 
ber of  editions  and  abridgments  plainly  testifies.  Perhaps 
we  may  attribute  this  to  the  greater  degree  of  interest  taken 
in  its  subjects,  and,  in  some  measure,  to  its  containing  more 
original  discovery  that  has  maintained  its  value.  In  variety 
of  learning,  and  multiplicity  of  quotations,  especially  from 
Oriental  writers,  it  undoubtedly  much  exceeds  the  Geo- 
graphy ;  and  this  was  sufficient,  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
to  secure  it  a  superior  degree  of  admiration,  (m)  which  may 
have  been  handed  down,  while  the  cause  has  ceased  to  exer- 
cise any  influence. 

An  incredible  degree  of  labour  was  bestowed  by  Bochart 
upon  this  work.  It  occupied  his  leisure  time  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  of  which  the  two  that  he  spent  in  Sweden  were  devot- 
ed almost  wholly  to  researches  on  its  subjects,  principally  in 
the  noble  Oriental  library  at  that  time  in  possession  of  Chris- 
tina. The  diligence  with  which  he  examined  the  minutest 
subjects  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  a  letter  written 
about  that  time  to  Huet,  he  called  the  attention  of  that  learn- 
ed man  to  a  passage  consisting  of  only  two  words,  illustrative 
of  a  subsidiary  argument  in  some  portion  of  his  work,  and  ac- 
tually requested  his  assistance  in  the  examination  of  so  minute 
a  point,  (n) 

By  way  of  displaying  fully  the  merits  of  this  fruit  of  many  toils, 


(m)  "  Bocharti  Hierozoicon,  summo  studio  conscriptum  opus,  quod 
raerito  thesaurum  quemdam  exquisitae  et  profundae  eruditionis  dixeris.'' 
Budd^i  Isagoge.  i.  275.  b. — "  Stupendum  illud  opus  Bocharti  de  ani- 
malibus  Sacrae  Scripturae."    Wolfius.  Hist.  Lex.  Heb.  p.  67. 

(n)  The  passage  in  question  was  the  words  Ui^tot  mrrtuui,  in  the 
poem  of  Paul  Silentiarius  on  the  Pythian  thermae,  contained  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  Huetii  Coram,  de  Vit.  sua..  Lib.  in.  (Aikin's  Huet.  i. 
212.) 
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Bochart  himself  prefixed  a  perfect  syllabus  oi  its  contents,  in 
the  shape  of  a  preface,  of  sixty-three  closely  printed  pages.  In 
this  he  also  fully  states  his  views,  and  enters  into  some  vindica- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  carry  them 
into  effect.  His  design  in  the  work  he  represents  as  twofold  : 
first,  to  ascertain  the  animals  designated  by  names  used  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  secondly,  to  describe  those  animals,  their  ha- 
bits, residence,  and  peculiarities,  and  to  explain  the  manner 
and  occasion  of  their  introduction  in  the  sacred  books.  He 
traces  the  peculiar  necessity  of  the  first  species  of  investiga- 
tion to  the  disuse  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  the  perfunc- 
tory discussion  of  subjects  of  natural  history  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  only  authentic  depositary  of  that  language.  The 
want  of  evidence  which  these  causes  create,  he  continually  en- 
deavours to  supply  from  other  Oriental  languages,  and  from 
the  supplementary  testimony  of  the  ancient  versions  and  com- 
mentators. In  his  time,  few  subjects  connected  with  the 
Scriptures  had  received  less  attention  than  their  natural  his- 
tory, and  the  number  of  errors  in  this  department  was  pro- 
portionably  great.  Of  course  it  became  the  business  of  Bo- 
chart  to  notice  and  refute  them,  which  he  does  at  length., 
and  with  such  ability,  that  Simon,  who  is  unwilling  to  concede 
to  him  any  other  merit,  is  under  the  necessity  of  allowing  that 
in  this  respect  his  work  is  useful,  (o) 

In  this  preface,  our  author  represents  as  one  important  ob- 
ject of  inquiry,  the  reasons  why  the  several  names  of  animals 
occurring  in  the  Scriptures  were  given  to  the  creatures  which 
they  respectively  designate.  He  assumes  that  the  Hebrew 
was  the  primeval  language  ; — that  Adam  gave  names  to  all 
the  animals  : — that  he  possessed  an  accurate  and  intimate 


(o)  "  Au  raoins  peut  on  se  precautionner  pour  ne  pas  tomber  dan* 
ierreur :  et  c'est  en  quoi  le— livre  qui  traite  des  animaux  dont  il  est  parle 
dans  l'Ecriture  peut  beaucoup  servir;  carbien  qu'onne  scacbepasau  vrai 
les  noms  d'une  bonne  partie  des  animaux  dontil  est  fait  mention  dans 
la  Bible,  ildonne  quelquefois  assez  de  lumiere  pour  exclure  de  certains 
animaux,  auxquels  ces  memes  noms  ne  peuvent  convenir."  Simon.  Hist. 
Crit.  duVieuxTest.  Liv.ixi.  c.xx.  p.  481.  ed.  Roterd. 
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knowledge  of  their  natures  ;— and  that  he  intended  to  convey 
all,  or  a  portion,  of  that  knowledge,  in  the  names  given  them, 
Either  of  these  assumptions  it  would  be  difficult,  not  to  say 
impossible,  for  him  to  prove.  The  rule  which  he  has  founded 
on  them  has  given  occasion  to  much  unnecessary  disquisition 
in  his  work,  and  to  the  indulgence  of  some  almost  ludicrous 
fancies,  (p) 

The  Hierozoicon,  like  the  Geography,  is  divided  into  Two 
Parts,  each  containing  several  books,  in  all,  ten  in  number. 

The  first  book  opens  with  a  general  introduction  to  the 
subject,  and,  ancient  precept  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing '  orditur  ab  ovo,'  affording  no  small  occasion  of  sneering 
to  that  critic-general  of  beginnings,  Father  Simon.  The  au- 
thor treats  of  animals  in  general, — their  origin,  nature,  and 
use.  According  to  his  usual  method,  the  discussion  opens 
with  an  examination  of  the  wTord  animal  (rrn,  £wov.).  In  this 
he  spends  some  time  to  show  that  life  is  attributed  to  plants  as 
well  as  animals  ;  and  quotes  for  that  purpose  the  Scriptures, 
Jewish  Commentators,  and  Heathen  Poets.  The  bearing 
which  this  might  have  upon  the  precept  of  Pythagoras  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  any  living  thing  for  food,  introduces  that 
philosopher,  and  a  discussion  of  his  opinions  on  the  subject. 

The  grand  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  arc  next  laid 
down,  and  the  several  systems  of  subdivision  stated.  The  re- 
lative station  of  animals  in  the  creation ;  their  subjection  to 
Adam,  and  their  reception  of  names  from  him,  are  then  as- 
serted. On  the  assumption  that  the  names  now  extant  are 
those  which  were  then  given,  a  long  digression  is  entered  into, 
to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  names  of  animals  are  indicative  of 
some  quality  in  the  animal  itself,  or  circumstance  in  its  habits. 
Thus  concludes  the  introduction  to  the  work. 


(l>)  The  hog,  for  instance,  he  supposes  to  be  called  Tin,  on  account  of 
the  smallness  of  its  eyes,  because  in  Arabic  Jjir*-  means  to  have  small 
0yes:__just  as  if  the  Arabic  word  were  not  derived  from  Tttl ;  as  we  now 
speak  of  '  having  pig's  eyes '  .'—The  dog,  too,  is  to  be  called  3^3,  from 
3V7D,  translated  by  Jerome.  Uncinum,  and  the  Arabic  C-p^J^harpago  ; 
because  he  holds  any  thing  in  his  jaws  as  if  it  were  in  a  pair  of  long* ! 
Hieroz  Lib.  1.  c  ix.  p.  61.  ed  Lustf.  Bat.  1712. 
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The  next  three  books  relate  to  quadrupeds. 

The  second  book  contains  the  history  of  the  domestic  qua- 
drupeds introduced  in  Scripture,  of  which  ten  sorts  are  enu- 
merated. Their  names,  habits,  pecularities,  uses,  and  pro- 
ducts are  discussed  at  length.  The  accounts  of  them  con- 
tained in  the  writings  of  the  ancients  and  Orientals  are  col- 
lected. Events  in  sacred  history  in  which  they  had  a  share 
are  recounted  and  examined.  Miracles  relating  to  them  are 
investigated.  Laws  having  any  reference  to  them  are  stated 
and  explained.  Mythological  allusions  are  elucidated  and 
applied  to  the  illustration  of  sacred  history.  Proverbs  in 
which  these  animals  are  introduced,  occurring  either  in  Scrip- 
ture or  in  the  eastern  languages,  are  collected  and  explained. 
Figurative  expressions,  drawn  from  their  appearance  or  habits, 
are  enumerated  and  elucidated.  In  fine,  all  the  passages  of 
Scripture  in  which  mention  of  them  occurs  are  recounted, 
and  if  difficult,  cleared  up. 

The  third  book  treats  of  the  wild  quadrupeds  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  of  which  twenty-seven  sorts  come  under  observation, 

The  method  is  the  same  as  in  the  last  book  (which,  indeed, 
is  nearly  uniform  in  all  the  succeeding  books)  but,  if  possible, 
more  particular,  in  proportion  as  the  little  known  of  the  ani- 
mals in  question  renders  the  subject  more  difficult ;  and  on 
account  of  their  more  frequent  introduction  in  metaphorical 
expressions. 

Book  the  fourth  relates  to  oviparous  quadrupeds.  Those 
noticed  in  the  sacred  books  are  few  in  number,  but  they  have 
created  more  difficulty  than  any  other  branch  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  Scriptures.  They  were  almost  entirely  un- 
known, until  the  learned  researches  of  our  author  threw  new 
and  copious  light  upon  the  subject,  derived,  in  a  great  mea» 
sure,  from  the  writings  of  the  Arabians.  The  confusion  among 
the  principal  versions  in  modern  languages,  in  rendering  the 
names  of  these  animals,  is  amusing.  Six  animals  are  named 
by  Moses,  Lev.  xi.  29,  30,  all  of  which  Bochart  has  proved 
to  be  different  species  of  lizards,  and  has  been  followed  in  his 
opinion  by  the   most  eminent    Hebraists.       Of   these  the 

20 
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first,  ny,  has  been  called  a  toad,  a  tortoise,  and  a  sort  oi 
shell-fish.  The  second,  npJtf,  a  newt,  a  species  of  locust, 
a  spider,  a  winged  reptile,  a  castor,  and  an  otter  :  the 
third,  rb,  a  chameleon,  a  tortoise,  a  snail,  a  squirrel,  and 
a  crocodile  :  the  fourth,  rW?,  a  sort  of  salamander,  a  species 
of  amphibious  animal  (latacem),  a  mouse,  a  spider,  a  newt, 
and  a  lizard  :  the  fifth,  BDfn,  a  snail,  a  bat  :  the  sixth,  notfan, 
a  chameleon,  a  mole,  and  a  bat.  From  such  perplexity  has 
the  laborious  investigation  of  Bochart  delivered  us  !  In  all 
such  cases,  he  patiently  examines  and  refutes  the  variant  mis- 
interpretations, before  he  proceeds  to  establish  his  own,  which 
he  generally  does  by  numerous  and  pertinent  proofs  from 
Oriental  writers. 

With  the  fourth  book  ends  the  First  Part  of  the  work,  or 
that  relating  to  quadrupeds. 

The  Second  Part  comprises  six  books.  Of  these  the  first 
two  relate  to  birds. 

The  first,  or  fifth  of  the  whole  work,  contains  the  history  of 
those  designated  as  clean  in  the  Mosaic  law. 

The  sixth  book  treats  of  the  unclean  birds,  twenty  in  num- 
ber, in  the  order  in  which  they  are  recounted,  Lev.  xi.  13, 
Deut.  xiv.  2. 

The  seventh  book  relates  to  reptiles  generally :  but  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  its  contents  is  occupied  by  the  several 
sorts  of  serpents  mentioned,  or  supposed  to  be  mentioned,  in 
the  sacred  books. 

The  eighth  book  gives  an  account  of  insects,  with  even 
more  than  ordinary  diffuseness. 

The  ninth  treats  of  aquatile  animals,  of  which  but  few  are 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures :  and  of  the  productions  of  the 
ocean,  such  as  pearls,  the  purple-fish,  amber,  &c. 

The  tenth  and  last  division  of  the  work  discusses  the  ac- 
counts of  fabulous  animals  transmitted  by  the  ancients  and 
Oriental  writers,  mention  of  which,  although  not  made  in  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  repeatedly  occurs  in  the  ancient  ver- 
sions. Among  these  our  author  reckons  the  ant-lion,  now 
well  known,  and  by  no  means  considered  as  uncommon. 
Beside    this,  the  goathart.    griffin,  phoenix,  syrens,  lamia- 
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satyrs,  tauns,  onocentaurs,  and  hippocentaurs,  are  introduced. 
Every  thing  related  of  them  is  collected ;  their  non-existence 
is  proved  ;  and  the  true  meanings  of  the  passages  into  which 
they  have  been  improperly  introduced  by  the  ancient  inter- 
preters, are  given  and  defended.  The  whole  concludes  with 
a  similar  notice  of  some  fictitious  animals  of  the  Arabian  na- 
turalists, not  in  anywise  connected  with  the  Scriptures,  but 
introduced  by  Bochart  to  show  that  he  did  not  place  an  im- 
plicit and  blind  confidence  in  those  from  whom  he  had  bor- 
rowed so  extensively,  and  derived  so  large  a  proportion  of 
his  discoveries. 

Simon,  while  party  feeling  led  him  to  depreciate  the  merits 
of  Bochart,  showed  his  usual  sagacity  when  he  fixed  upon 
the  destruction  of  prevailing  errors  as  the  principal  utility  of 
his  Hierozoicon.  It  cleared  away  the  rubbish  that  ages  had 
been  heaping  upon  its  subject,  and  if  it  did  not  always  bring 
to  light  a  perfect  structure  in  its  stead,  we  should  remember 
that  i  non  omnia  omnes,'  and  that  none  but  a  Hercules  could 
have  so  completely  removed  the  accumulated  filth.  The  very 
list  of  the  more  important,  errors  which  Bochart  enumerates 
as  corrected  in  his  work,  and  which  have  since  been  acknow- 
ledged, almost  without  exception,  as  such,  is  appalling.  One 
species  of  the  same  animal  has  been  mistaken  for  another; 
animals  of  the  same  general  class  have  been  interchanged  ; 
beasts  have  been  taken  for  birds,  for  insects,  and  even  fishes ; 
and  the  names  of  animals  have  been  mistaken  for  those  of 
places.  Under  these  four  classes  of  misinterpretations  he  ar- 
ranges a  list  occupying  nineteen  folio  pages.  It  is  important  to 
recount  these  particulars,  because  we  cannot  properly  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  Hierozoicon  without  an  idea  of  its  ef- 
fects in  this  respect.  If  it  had  contained  no  original  views, 
nothing  meriting  transmission  to  posterity,  its  author  would 
have  deserved  well  of  biblical  students  for  all  generations,  for 
his  exploits  in  the  demolition  of  ancient  prejudice  and  error. 

But  the  work  has  its  uses,  and  claims  to  notice,  on  its  own 
account.  It  would  not  be  saying  too  much  to  assert  that 
two  thirds  of  all  the  explanations  of  Scriptural  names  of  ani- 
mals given  by  Bochart.  have  been  adopted  by  the  ablest 
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Orientalists  since  his  time.  The  treasure  of  zoological  language 
which  he  has  gathered  from  Oriental  writers  has  been  drawn 
upon  by  every  philologist  of  note,  and  is  yet  unexhausted. 
The  information  which  he  has  collected  from  the  same  sources 
respecting  the  appearance,  habits,  and  products,  of  animals 
residing  in  the  East,  has  been  in  the  main  confirmed  by  the 
researches  of  modern  travellers.  He  has  afforded  the  key  to 
many  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  later  times,  and 
assisted  men  of  perhaps  less  learning  and  abilities  to  proceed 
farther  than  he  had  done  himself.  In  his'preface  he  claims 
to  have  thrown  light  upon  many  parts  of  Holy  writ  by  his  in- 
terpretations of  single  passages  and  whole  phrases  ;  and  it  is 
undeniable  that  he  deserves  great  praise  on  that  account. 

Many  explanations  of  passages  formerly  considered  diffi- 
cult, which  are  now  universally  received,  and  familiar  to  the 
merest  tyro,  owe  their  origin  to  him.  Many  which  for  a  time 
were  esteemed  improbable,  have  gradually  acquired  an  esta- 
blished authority.  Many,  yet  the  subjects  of  a  difference  of 
opinion,  are  nevertheless  espoused  by  most  learned  and  judi- 
cious critics. 

On  the  whole,  the  character  of  this  work  cannot  be  better 
given  than  in  the  words  of  Gesenius,  certainly  a  competent 
judge.  "The  work  of  Bochart  is  in  the  highest  rank  of 
classics  in  biblical  Zoology.  Its  author  was  one  of  the  greatest 
Oriental  philologists  of  modern  times.  In  this  production  he 
has  made  use  of  every  thing  that  could  be  furnished  by  the 
most  extensive  etymological  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, by  the  Arabian  natural  historians,  and  by  the  ancient 
versions  and  classical  writers,  for  the  elucidation  of  the  names 
of  animals  which  occur  in  Scripture,  and  of  all  the  passages 
of  the  Bible  which  have  any  reference  to  Zoology.  Yet  per- 
haps etymological  disquisitions  are  too  prevalent  in  the 
work."  (7) 


(g)  "  Fuer — biblische  Zoologie  besitzen  wir  ein  hoechst  klassisches 
Werk  von  Sam.  Bochart,  einem  der  groessesten  orientalischen  Philolo- 
gen  der  neuern  Zeit,  worin  alles  aufgeboten  ist,  was  die  ausgebreit- 
este  etymologis.che  Kenntni«s  der  onentalischen  Sprachen    wis  arab- 


*> 
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The  Hierozoicon  was  first  printed  at  London,  by  Allestrey, 
the  publisher  of  the  London  Polyglot,  and  with  the  oriental 
types  used  for  that  noble  work,  in  2  volumes  folio,  in  1663. 
This  edition  is  spoken  of  as  being  splendid,  but  by  no  means 
accurately  printed,  (r) 

As  early  as  1675  it  was  reprinted  with  more  care,  in  folio, 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  It  was  again  republished  in  the 
author's  collected  works,  at  Utrecht,  in  1692,  and  at  Leyden, 
m  1712. 

In  1686  there  appeared  at  Frankfort,  in  8vo.,  an  abridgment 
of  this  work  by  Jo.  H.  Maius,  of  Giesse,  who  took  the  liber- 
ty of  frequently  correcting  his  author  in  supplementary  notes, 
which,  however,  were  of  no  great  importance,  (s)  In  1690 
it  was  again  epitomized  by  Stephen  M.  Vesceus,  or  Veczci, 
a  Hungarian,  and  published  in  4to.,  at  Franeker. 

In  1793,  the  younger  Rosenmueller  superintended  the 
publication  of  a  new  edition  in  3  vols.  4to.,  at  Leipsic.  But 
he  destroyed  its  value  to  the  accurate  philologist,  by  mutilating 
the  work  at  pleasure,  and  making  additions  of  his  own  with- 
out distinction  from  the  original  text.  This  excited  consider- 
able clamour  at  the  time,  (t)  and  although  the  book  was  in- 
trinsically valuable  to  the  biblical  student,  it  has  never  obtain- 
ed a  full  circulation. 

Something  of  a  different  nature  had  previously  been  at- 
tempted by  F.  J.  Schoder,  who  published  at  Tubingen,  in 
8vo.,  in  the  years  1784,  178G,  three  tracts,  entitled  '  Specimi- 
na  Hierozoici  ex  Sam.  Bocharto  aliisque  virorum  commenta- 


ische  Naturhistoriken,  die  alien  Verslonen  unci  kl  assiken  Schriftstellev 
zur  Erklaerung  der  vorkommenden  Thiernanien  und  aller  auf  Zoologie 
irgend  Bezug  habenden  Bibelsteller  darbieten,  und  nur  die  etymolo- 
gische  Ruecksicht  vielleicht  zu  sehr  vorherrscht." — Art.  Bielische 
Geographie  in  der  Allgem.  Encyklopaedie  (Bibel.  S.  215.) 

(V)  "  Splendide  satis,  sed  admodum  vitiose/'    Dorn,  ubi  supra. 

(s)  "  Animadversiones  momenti  sunt  exigui ; "  says  Dorn,  ubi 
supra,  p.  167.  But  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Antiquaria,  p.  499.  appears  inclined 
to  allow  them  more  value. 

(J)  See  Neuestheologiscb.es  Journal,  herausg.  von  Ammon,  Haevleik, 
nnd  Patteus  ;  vi  B.  S-  684.  flF. 
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riis  et  itineranis  compositi.'  In  this  the  matter  furnished  by 
Bochart  was  worked  up  together  with  that  obtained  from 
other  sources,  into  a  new  form,  and  the  editor  made  himself 
responsible  for  all.  The  want  of  a  favourable  reception,  or 
some  other  unknown  cause,  prevented  the  completion  of  this 
work,  which  certainly  possessed  the  merit  of  a  good  design 
and  well  laid  plan. 

The  Hierozoicon  of  Bochart  formed  only  a  single  divi- 
sion of  a  work  which  he  had  sketched  out  to  himself,  to  com- 
prize an  entire  system  of  the  natural  history  of  Scripture. 
The  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms  yet  remained  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  presented  fields  of  investigation  at  least  as  broad 
and  difficult  as  that  already  explored.  It  is  certain  that  our 
author  did  at  one  time  intend  to  complete  this  plan,  as  he  re- 
fers to  a  forthcoming  work  on  the  Plants  of  Scripture,  in  a, 
passage  of  the  Hierozoicon.  (u)  Some  disjointed  fragments 
left  behind  him  (v)  prove  that  his  researches  had  been  com- 
menced, and  give  us  ample  reason  to  lament  that  circum- 
stances prevented  their  completion.  He  had  also  begun  a 
work  on  the  Gems  of  Scripture,  a  subject  even  to  this  day 
almost  wholly  shrouded  in  gloom  and  difficulty ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Morin,  had  collected  a  considerable  quantity  of 
materials,  which  he  was  continually  increasing  in  the  course 
of  his  multifarious  studies.  How  far  he  had  progressed  to- 
wards a  perfect  work  is  unknown,  for  his  collections  perish- 
ed with  him.  (70) 

Beside  these  larger  monuments  of  his  industry  and  learning, 
our  author  produced  a  considerable  number  of  minor  pieces. 


(m)  Pt.  11.  Opp.  Tom.  11.  p.  847.  So  also  Fabricius  Bibliotheca  An- 
tiquaria,  p.  501,  on  the  authority  of  E.  Benzel  in  Actis  Literariis  Sue- 
ciae,  Ann.  1721.  p.  157. 

(i>)  '  An  Dudaim  sint  tubera.  &c.  ad  Gen.  xxx.  14.  Opp.  hi.  866.  ss. 
De  variis  Mannae  speciebus&c.  Ibid.  p.  871.  De  voce  Talraudica  Col- 
cha,  ad  Lev.  xix.  19.  Ibid.  p.  880.  De  vocum  133  et  mmv,  signi- 
ficationibus,  Ibid.  p.  916,  and,  Quid  sit  Kikaion  de  quo  Iona,  iv.  6.  Ibid. 
917.  ss. 

(w)  Morin.  de  Vita  Bocharti,  p.  5,  Braunius  de  Vest.  Sacerd.  Lib.  u. 
-  viii.  p.  637 
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ot  which  such  as  could  be  recovered  by  the  diligence  of  the 
editors,  have  been  published  in  the  third  volume  of  his  collect- 
ed works. 

Of  these  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  any  detailed  account. 
They  are  fifty-three  in  number ;  five  being  letters  to  Saum  aise 
and  Vossius,  and  the  remainder  critical  remarks  upon  several 
works,  and  dissertations  of  various  length  addressed  to  several 
of  his  friends,  principally  in  answer  to  queries  put  to  him,  or 
in  compliance  with  requests  for  assistance  in  the  examination 
of  particular  topics.     Most  of  these  were  hastily  written,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  many  of  them  in  French,  whence 
they  have  been  translated  into  Latin  by  the  editors.      Of 
course,  they  afford  no  fair  specimens  of  the  abilities  of  the 
writer.     Yet,  such  as  they  are,   scarcely  any  one  of  them 
can  be  read  without  deriving  from  it  some  curious  remark 
or  profitable  information,   often  on    subjects  of  even  more 
general  interest  than  those  discussed  in  the  larger  works. 

The  most  important  are ;  the  Notes  on  the  work  of  Stephen 
op  Byzantium  n>£»  IIoXswv  ;  the  Defence  of  the  Geographia 
Sacra  against  some  objections  urged  by  Saumaise  ;  the  Let- 
ter on  Regal  and  Ecclesiastical  power,  already  noticed  ;  the 
treatise  on  the  coming  of  Eneas  to  Italy  ;  the  letter  in  ex- 
planation of  the  article  of  the  Apostle's  Creed,  "  He  descend- 
ed into  Hell ;"  and  a  treatise  on  the  temptation  of  Eve  by 
the  Serpent,  addressed  to  James  Capel. 

The  dissertation  on  the  landing  of  Eneas  in  Italy,  in  which 
Bochart  asserts  that  no  such  event  did  ever  happen,  and 
at  the  same  time,  excuses  Virgil  for  having  founded  his 
poem  on  the  popular  error,  was  written  at  the  request  of  the 
poet  Segrais,  in  French,  and  published  as  a  prefatory  ap- 
pendage to  the  translation  of  the  iEneid  by  that  writer.  John 
Scheffer,  a  friend  of  Bochart,  translated  it  into  Latin,  and 
published  it  separately,  at  Hamburg,  in  12mo.,  in  1C72. 
Thence  it  was  adopted  into  the  collected  works  of  the  au- 
thor, (x) 


>)  See  a  list  of  the  authors  xvbo  have  espoused  the  opinions  main- 
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The  brief  essay  on  the  *  Descent  into  Hell;  contained  in 
a  letter  to  Tapin,  I  have  little  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
the  very  best  among  all  our  author's  works.  There  is  less 
display  of  learning,  but  there  is  a  condensation  of  fact,  and 
solidity  of  judgment,  which  are  of  far  more  value.  Excepting 
a  single  argument,  with  which  the  piece  concludes,  it  con- 
tains nothing  which  is  not  in  the  greatest  degree  pertinent  to 
the  subject,  and  important.  All  the  erroneous  views  are 
treated  of,  and  solidly  refuted,  in  a  few  sentences.  His  own  is 
given,  and  established  by  cogent  proofs,  in  as  little  space.  It 
is  perhaps  the  best  compendious  essay  among  the  multitudes 
which  have  been  written  on  the  subject,  (y) 

To  pass  an  accurate  opinion  upon  the  literary  character  of 
Bochart,  and  especially  on  his  merits  as  a  Biblical  Philolo- 
gist, would  be  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  traits  which  can  hardly  pass  unnoticed,  and 
indeed,  have  been  made  ground  of  serious  objection  against 
his  writings. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  charge  him  with  an  excessive  dif- 
fuscness  and  discursiveness.  His  learning  is  a  deluge  rather 
than  a  noble,  fertilizing  stream.  He  buries  his  subject  under  a 
massy  pile  of  erudition  when  he  should  have  raised  a  substan- 
tial and  convenient  structure.  His  works  are  magazines  of 
learning,  to  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  add  ;  but  whence 
very  much  might  be  subtracted,  and  the  reader  be  rather  a 
gainer  than  injured  by  the  operation,  (z)      Simon  long  ago 


tained  by  Bochart  in  this  little  treatise,  and  an  account  of  the  answer 
to  it  by  T.  Ryck,  in  Fabricii  Bibliographia  Antiquaria.  p.  216. 

(y)  It  is  mentioned  by  Dorn,  Biblioth.  Theol.  Crit.  Part  n.  p.  451 
who,  however,  misrepresents  B.  as  maintaining  the  article  to  mean  a 
mere  stale  of  death  ;  whereas  B.'s  reasoning  and  statement  of  his  view 
evidently  include  the  idea  of  place.  It  is  singular  that  Dietelmaier,  in 
in  his  full  list  of  writers  on  this  subject  (Historia  Dogmatis  de  descensu 
Christi  ad  inferos,  Norimb.  12mo.  1741,)  should  have  passed  by  this 
essay  of  Bochart. 

(s)  A  single  instance  of  a  fault  so  constantly  recurring,  will  suffice. — 
In  treating  of  locusts,  he  observes  that  they  are  spoken  of  by  Moses  as 
having  four  feet,  while  others,  Aristotle,  for  instance,  mention  six. 
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objected,  that  "  he  seemed  to  have  desired  rather  to  be  thought 
a  man  of  learning  than  to  be  esteemed  judicious."  («)  This 
is  in  some  measure  attributable  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  He  did  but  push  a  little  farther  a  practice 
which  had  been  already  extensively  adopted  by  those  who 
were  universally  regarded  as  models  of  taste  and  judg- 
ment. To  make  a  proper  allowance  for  his  errors  in  this  re- 
spect, we  must  carry  ourselves  back  to  his  days.  The  fashion, 
then  so  prevalent,  of  pouring  forth  the  whole  treasures  of  the 
author,  old  and  new,  upon  his  unfortunate  reader,  is,  happily 
for  the  cause  of  learning,  now  extinct.  The  division  of  la- 
bour is  better  understood  by  the  literary  world ;  and,  in  general, 
a  writer  who  pretends  to  treat  a  particular  subject,  does  not 
expect  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  more  than  is  strictly  re- 
levant to  that  subject.  Divines  and  critics  have  recognized 
the  truth  of  the  adage  '  ars  longa,  vita  brevis,'  and  are  fain  to 
relinquish  their  claim  to  years  for  the  study  of  a  single  work. 
But,  under  any  circumstances,  this  fault  in  the  works  of 
Bochart  would  admit  of  some  extenuation  from  a  view  of  the 
nature  of  their  object.  The  author  was  almost  the  first  in 
his  track-,- and  was  obliged  to  explore  his  way  more  carefully, 
and  more  sedulously  guard  his  outposts,  than  would  have  been 


Tbis  apparent  difference  he  easily  reconciles,  by  observing  that  Moses 
expressly  distinguishes  the  long  legs  used  for  leaping,  from  the  feet ;  and 
that  this  distinction  is  also  recognized  by  Aristotle,  while,  for  me- 
thod's sake,  he  counts  them  as  feet.  Here  Bochart's  task  was  done. 
But  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  what  Aristotle  in  this  passage  calls  aktikx. 
(jt6£tct,  he  elsewhere  terms  frA&hicL,  This  gives  occasion  to  correct 
Scaliger,  who  had  derived  that  word  from  tcvSclv  (salire),  and  to  point 
out  its  true  meaning,  viz.  helms,  (of  a  ship).  Then,  to  show  the  rea- 
son for  the  application  of  the  name,  he  investigates  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  long  legs  of  a  locust  and  the  helm  of  a  vessel.  Thus  he  in- 
troduces a  disquisition  on  the  rudders  of  the  ancients,  which  occupies 
half  a  folio  page ;  and  in  the  course  of  which  he  makes  one  quotation  in 
Ethiopic,  five  in  Greek,  and  seven  from  Latin  authors !  referring  the 
reader  at  the  close  for  more  to  a  work  by  Scheffer.  Hierozoic.  Lib; 
xv.  c.  i.  Opp.  Tom.  ii.  p.  452.  s, 
O),  Simon  Hist,  Crit.  du  Vieux  Test.  Liv.  m,  c,  ss  p.  481.  ed  Bol 
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necessary  had  he  merely  followed  a  beaten  route.  Much  oi 
his  discursive  matter  has  some  bearing,  though  perhaps  intri- 
cate and  remote,  upon  the  proofs  of  his  positions,  if  not  di- 
rectly upon  the  subject  under  discussion  ;  and  much  that  now 
appears  unnecessary  was  by  no  means  useless  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  design.  It  was  prudent,  too,  in  offering  to 
the  public  such  a  mass  of  original  views  and  interpretations ; 
and  in  levying  war  upon  so  many  errors^  venerable  for  their 
age  and  formidable  from  their  universality,  to  use  every 
mean  of  pleasing  and  convincing.  Variety  of  tastes  was  to- 
be  consulted.  Allowance  was  to  be  made  for  the  different 
effects  of  argument  upon  different  minds.  The  author's 
statements  were  to  be  defended  at  every  point,  that  not  the 
smallest  cranny  might  afford  an  advantage  to  those  who 
should  be  disposed  to  attack  what  they  might  consider  as 
his  presumptuous  innovations.  (6) 

Another  prominent  fault  is  his  fondness  for  recondite  learn- 
ing and  minute  disquisition.  He  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  display  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  others  the  treasures  which 
he  has  so  hardly  earned,  however  forced  the  occasion.  He 
seems  to  measure  the  value  of  his  matter  by  its  remoteness 
from  the  range  of  common  knowledge  ;  and  to  suppose  that 
the  rarity  of  an  author  on  the  difficulty  of  his  style  or  lan- 
guage will  amply  excuse  the  improper  length,  or  unnecessary 
introduction,  of  an  extract.  The  necessity  of  close  and  ac- 
curate investigation,  and  long  habits  of  minute  research,  had 
accustomed  him  to  attach  importance  to  the  minutest  points? 
which  he  discusses  as  gravely  and  with  as  much  prolixity  as 
if  the  safety  of  the  literary  world  depended  on  them.  Hence 
the  same  acute,  but  often  captious  and  hasty  writer,  who  has 
been  already  quoted  as  a  censor  of  Bochart,  takes  occasion 
to  sneer  at  him  as  a  mere  grammatist  and  dictionary-hunter, 
who  loves  to  descant  upon  bare  play  of  words  and  changes 
of  letters,  and  whose  bulky  works  would  shrink  exceedingly 


(6)  The  author  evidently  betrays  a  fear  of  such  attacks  in  Praef.  ad 
Phaleg,  Opp.  Tom.  in.  p,  43.  ?«  and  especially  Praef  ad  Hierozoicon* 
Opp.  Tom.  i-  p.  62.  s. 
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a  they  were  trimmed  of  every  thing  that  is  good  for  no- 
thing, (c) 

As  to  the  charge  of  *  grammatism,'  the  critical  Pere  Simon 
can  hardly  have  been  in  earnest,  when  he  found  fault  with 
the  grammatical  learning  of  our  author.  Whether  he  were  or 
not,  the  defence  of  Bochart  by  Villamandy,  the  editor  of 
his  collected  works,  is  well  enough.  "  It  is  true,"  says  he, 
"  that  the  numerous  explanations  of  Hebrew.  Rabbinical, 
Greek,  and  other  words,  which  occur  in  his  works,  display 
much  grammatical  knowledge.  But  it  is  that  kind  of  know- 
ledge which  relates  to  the  true  force  and  signification  of 
words,  and  to  their  genuine  origin  and  use  :  and  which  is 
gained  only  by  an  accurate  perusal  of  the  best  writers  in  the 
language.  Such  is  not  the  knowledge  of  the  mere  gramma- 
list  who  trifles  with  the  endless  genealogies  and  forms  of 
grammar,  and  is  for  ever  involved  in  doubt  by  the  intricacy  of 
his  own  disputations."  (d) 

The  assertion  that  Bochart  was  indebted  to  '  dictionaries ' 
for  his  multifarious  learning  deserves  a  contemptuous  denial, 
Every  page  of  his  works  shows  that  he  derived  his  knowledge 
of  the  languages  in  which  he  was  so  eminently  skilled,  from 
the  fountain  heads.  He  is  continually  correcting  errors,  or 
supplying  deficiencies,  of  modern  lexicographers,  especially  the 
Arabic.  It  would  be  difficult  to  adduce  a  single  instance  in 
which  he  has  depended  on  the  authority  of  a  dictionary,  except 
it  be  one  written  in  the  language  itself,  as  those  of  Jauhari 
in  Arabic,  or  Hesychius  in  Greek,  to  which  no  sober  critic 
would  object. 

But  as  to  trifling,  and,  so  to  speak,  conglomeration  of  un- 
necessary learning,  it  is  impossible  to  justify  our  author.  Oc- 
casionally we  cannot  avoid  imagining  that  he  selects  the  least 
obvious  interpretations  of  a  passage,  that  he  may  bring  his 


(c)  Simon,  Reponse  aux  Sentimens  de  quelque  Theologiens  de  Hol- 
lande,  Liv.  in  p.  18.  ed.  Roterd — Reponse  a  la  Defense  des  Sentiment 
&c.  p.  72,  p.  74. 

((f)  Such  is  the  substance  of  p.  5-  !f  4>  of  Praef,  in  Tom   ui   Opp, 
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immense  erudition  to  bear,  in  its  establishment,  (e)  Elsewhere 
he  dallies,  through  whole  pages,  with  the  most  absurd  hypo- 
theses, that  he  may  enjoy  the  Titanic  pleasure  of  heaving  a 
mountain  to  crush  a  mouse.  (/ )  The  warmest  admirer  of 
Bochart  must  allow,  that  his  voluminous  writings  would  well 
admit  of  much  retrenchment. 

Another  serious  charge  against  Bochart,  which  must  be 
admitted  to  have  some  foundation,  is,  that  he  indulged  to  an 


(c)  For  example.  In  Isa.  vi.  6.  he  would  render  n32f1,  a  heated 
stone;  relying  on  ancient  authorities  (neither  numerous  nor  strong)  for 
that  meaning  of  the  word ;  and  then  brings  vast  quantities  of  historical 
reading  to  show  that  heated  stones  were  used  in  ancient  times  for  cooking, 
&c,  and  therefore  might  have  been  upon  the  altar  for  the  purpose  of 
consuming  flesh  put  there.  But  after  all  he  fails  in  showing  the  very- 
point  to  be  proved — that  it  was  customary  to  use  heated  stones  in  sacri- 
fices, or  to  place  them  on  altars ;  and  he  does  not  perceive  that  his  far- 
fetched rendering  takes  away  a  great  deal  of  the  beauty  of  the  bold 
iigure  of  the  prophet.  It  is  astonishing  that  Simon,  Doderlein,  Dathe, 
and  even  Gesenius,  should  have  admitted  implicitly  this  rendering. — 
Hieroz.  P.  i.  L.  n.c  xxxiii. 

(/)  An  egregious  instance  of  such  trifling  occurs  in  the  Hierozoicon, 
P.  n.  B.  ii.  c.  xi.,  entitled  '  God's  providence  towards  crows.'  In  the 
first  place  he  states  the  allegorial  interpretation  given  to  certain  passages 
of  Scripture  relating  to  '  young  ravens  '  by  some  of  the  early  fathers, 
who  made  the  '  ravens'  Gentiles,  the  'young  ravens '  The  Christian  church., 
formed  principally  from  among  the  heathen.  This  he  gravely  refutes 
at  some  length.  Then  follows  a  literal  exposition  given  by  Solomon 
Jarchi,  Kimchi,  and  other  Jewish,  and  many  Arabian  writers.  They 
say  that  ravens,  on  the  first  hatching  of  their  young,  are  so  disgusted 
with  the  appearance  of  the  little  animals,  as  to  fly  away  and  leave  them ; 
and  that  the  young  birds  uttering  their  plaintive  cries  upon  being  press- 
ed with  hunger,  the  Deity,  in  pity  on  them,  creates  from  their  dung  in 
the  nest,  great  abundance  of  lice,  which  run  into  the  open  mouths  of 
the  nestlings.  With  all  possible  seriousness  our  author  girds  himself 
for  the  work  of  showing  this  to  be  an  untenable  exegesis.  The  au- 
thorities by  which  it  is  supported  are  quoted,  to  the  number  of  three 
citations  in  Hebrew,  four  in  Arabic,  two  in  Greek,  and  three  in  Latin. 
In  answer,  he  undertakes  to  prove  that  it  is  not  the  habit  of  birds  to  foul 
their  own  nests; — that  it  is  not  likely  that  the  ravens  think  their  young 
ones  ugly ; — and  that  there  is  no  unquestionable  evidence  of  their  leaving 
them  in  their  vexation.  During  this  process  he  makes  eleven  more  quo- 
tations  from  Epicharmius,  Cicero,  Aristotle,  Pliny,  ^Elian,  Chalpho- 
*,A,rHMAR.  and  Servius.    The  whole  occupies  three  large  folio  pas:ec 
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excessive  degree  in  conjecture  and  unwarranted  hypothesis. 
Much  may  be  said  in  palliation  of  this  fault,  if  such  it  be.  The 
subjects  of  his  books  were  such  as  seldom  to  admit  even  of 
the  moral  demonstration  of  probability  ;  and  in  many  cases, 
the  best  guesser  is  the  wisest  man.  Many  of  his  conjectures 
have  since  been  fully  confirmed.  Others  are  as  near  the 
truth  as  the  scanty  data  in  existence  will  permit  us  to  arrive  * 
Even  of  those  which  are  palpably  incorrect,  no  few  command 
our  admiration  by  their  ingenuity  and  the  learning  displayed 
in  their  support,  (g) 

The  only  remaining  objection  which  has  been  made  against 
our  author,  is,  his  overweening  attachment  to  etymology.  Si- 
mon passes  some  bitter  jests  upon  this  foible,  undertaking  to 
show,  by  some  of  Bochart's  irrefragable  proofs,  that  the 
Borak,  or  winged  animal  on  which  Mahomet's  followers  feign 
that  their  Prophet  rode,  was  nothing  else  than  a  '  she-ass  J  in 
French  bourrique.  (h)  It  is  true  that  Bochart  did  place  too 
much  reliance  upon  etymological  reasoning  ;  and  he  was  even 
reprehended  for  it  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  con- 
temporaries, (i)  In  his  work  on  Animals,  this  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  his  opinions  respecting  the  derivation  of  He- 
brew names  of  animals  from  Adam,  and  their  consequent  ne- 


(g)  His  explanation  of  the  Egyptian  mythological  histoiy  of  Osiris 
and  Typho,  from  the  history  of  Moses,  is  a  splendid  instance.  There  is 
scarcely  room  for  a  doubt  that  the  whole  will,  in  the  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  Egyptian  antiquity  which  is  now  dawning  on  the  world, 
appear  to  be  a  mere  offspring  of  fancy.  Yet,  as  given  by  Bochart 
(Hieroz.  P.  i.  L.  ii.  c.  34.)  and  as  well  epitomized  by  Witsius  (Egyp. 
tiacarum  Lib.  m.  c.  v.  p.  216.  216.  ss.J  there  is  hardly  a  part  which 
does  not  seem  highly  probable,  or  an  inference  which  does  not  possess 
a  show  of  adequate  support  by  historical  and  most  ingenious  etymologi- 
cal argument. — This  tracing  events  of  Jewish  history  in  heathen  mytho- 
logy was  a  favourite  employment  of  our  author.  He  finds  Moses  in 
Bacchus,  Deborah  in  the  Sphinx,  &c,  &c.  This  fault  was  common  in 
his  age.     Huet  is  well  known  to  have  carried  it  to  excessive  lengths. 

(/i)  Reponse  a  la  Defense  de's  Sentimens  de  quelques  Theologiens  de 
Hollande.  p.  72. 

(})  Huet  is  said  to  have  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  containing  very 
*- nsible  remarks  on  the  subject,    Aikin's  Memoirs  of  Huet.  ii.  492, 
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cessary  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  animals  themselves.  In  his 
Sacred  Geography,  too,  the  scarcity  of  other  evidence  would 
naturally  lead  him  to  attach  undue  importance  to  that  derived 
from  etymology,  He  is  rather  to  be  pitied  than  blamed  for 
this  erroneous  predilection,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  detracts  in  no  small  degree  from  the  utility  of  his  labours  to 
those  who  would  build  upon  surer  ground. 

As  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  Bochart  is,  to  say  the  least, 
respectable.  His  general  views  of  the  rules  of  interpreta- 
tion, are,  with  the  exception  of  his  attachment  to  etymology, 
for  the  most  part  good.  Many  of  the  most  important  of 
these  rules  are  clearly  stated  and  well  defended  in  different 
parts  of  his  writings ;  (j  )  and  most  of  them  are  well  exem- 
plified in  the  Preface  to  the  Hierozoicon,  where  he  was  forced 
to  study  brevity,  {k)  But  he  is  by  no  means  consistent  or 
uniform  in  his  adherence  to  those  rules. 

His  conclusions  are  sometimes  hastily  or  incorrectly  drawn, 
or  founded  on  insufficient  premises.  A  partial  glance  at  the 
evidence  before  him  seems  to  have  seized  upon  the  most  pro- 
minent, while  other  portions,  conjointly  of  more  importance, 
are  passed  over.  (/) 


(jf )  The  reasons  against  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  history  of 
the  temptation  of  Eve  are  well  stated,  De  Serpente  Tentatore.  Opp. 
in.  933 ;  those  against  interpretation  from  the  event,  p.  836  ; — against 
forcing  tropes,  860.  In  the  same  piece,  the  determining  of  the  scope  of 
a  passage  from  its  context  is  well  exemplified,  p.  904 ;  and  the  means 
of  ascertaining  the  usus  loquendi  are  ably  applied,  p.  906. 

(k)  Let  any  one  compare  Bochart's  interpretation  of  Prov.  vii.  22. 
(Hieroz.  P.  l  Lib.  in.  c.  lvi.  fin.)  and  his  happy  conjecture  respecting  the 
present  reading  of  the  Septuagint  in  that  passage,  with  Michaelis'  ar- 
ticle on  the  same  passage  ;  Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Heb.  1898,  and  the  manifest 
superiority  of  the  former,  will  show  the  high  ground  which  he  at  least 
occasionally  takes  as  a  biblical  interpreter. 

(1)  Vorstius  (De  Hebraismis  N.  T.  c.  xxiii.  Vol,,  n.  p.  33.)  shows  the 
fallacy  of  an  interpretation  of  Bochart  by  which  he  attempted  to  con- 
firm his  views  (sufficiciently  established  on  other  grounds)  respecting 
the  queen  of  Saba.  She  is  said  to  have  come  atto  Trydsvm  t«?  ytis- 
Bochart  catches  at  this,  and  argues  that  her  kingdom  must  have  been 
in  Arabia,  as  that  is  bounded  by  the  sea;  while  vait  districts  extend  be 
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He  too  readily  indulges  in  conjectural  emendations  of  pas- 
sages in  which  the  present  reading  presents  difficulties  to  him 
insuperable,  or  offers  an  obstacle  to  a  favourite  hypothesis. 
The  Scriptures  themselves  are  by  no  means  exempted  from 
the  exercise  of  this  wayward  propensity,  (m)  It  is  true  that 
his  emendations  are  sometimes  very  happy,  and  throw  unex- 
pected and  vivid  light  upon  a  passage  seemingly  utterly  ob- 
scure, (n)  It  is  also  true  that  he  had  the  sanction  of  the 
greatest  critics  of  his  age  in  the  employment  of  such  means 


yond  Ethiopia.  It  is  impossible  that  he  could  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  common  application  of  the  phrase  jrsp*ftt  t»c  ynt  to  countries 
not  bounded  by  the  ocean,  which  is  clearly  shown  by  Vorstius  ;  and 
yet  his  eagerness  for  proof  drew  off  his  attention  from  that  fact,  and 
caused  him  to  rely  upon  a  worthless  argument.  Very  similar,  and  equal- 
ly egregious,  failures  in  exegetical  argument  may  be  found  corrected  by 
Vorstius,  De  Hebraismis,  I.  393.  s.  and  Brynaeus,  de  Calceis  Hebrae- 
orum,  p.  8.  ss.  158.  ss.  and  242.  ss. 

(771)  So  Hieroz.  P.  i.  Lib.  ii.  c.  xliii.  Bochart  agrees  with  Beza  (and 
they  are  followed  by  Benson,  Doddridge,  &c.)  in  supposing  the  word 
Afyxifx,  Ac.  vii.  16.,  to  be  an  interpolation  by  some  ignorant  transcriber, 
who  thought  the  verb  a?n<ra.T»  needed  a  nominative,  and  from  indistinct 
recollection  supplied  '  Abraham.' 

Jebb,  (Sacred  Literature,  p.  324,)  cites  Bochart  as  agreeing  with 
Tanaquil  Faber  in  a  still  bolder  mutilation  of  the  text  of  Scripture, 
viz.  representing  vvt£  yaLg  ?x&y>*$5  *&%&  th  £  Tex^t*  ct7ro8*.vtlr,  (Rom, 
v.  7.)  as  a  marginal  gloss. — But  I  have  not  met  with  this  in  the  works 
of  Bochart,  and  find  no  mention  of  it  in  the  indices. 

Something  nearly  approaching  to  this  conjectural  licence  appears 
Hieroz.  P.  n.  Lib.  n.  c.  xii.  where  the  author  is  willing  to  reverse  the 
present  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text,  in  favour  of  the  Greek  version,  on 
the  authority  of  a  Grecian  mythological  fable,  and  the  use  of  a  term 
among  the  Arabian  astrologers:  virtually  admitting  such  testimony  in 
evidence  respecting  an  event  2000  years  previous ! 

(n)  Such  is  that  by  which  he  accounts  for  an  apparently  enormous 
blunder  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  placing  Ararat  in  Phrygia  Niger;  by 
changing  Mtxeuvac  into  Ksx*i»»?,  and  referring  it  to  Celene,  afterwards 
Apablea,  called  for  some  unknown  reason  K/€*toc. — Phaleg.  P.  i. 
Lib.  in.  c.  xiii.  See  Sadrin  Diss.  Hist.  ix.  p.  115.  s.  and  compare  the 
confirmation  subsequently  given  by  the  medal,  lb.  p.  132.  ss. — Most  ot 
the  investigations  respecting  the  ancient  Punic,  in  Part  ii.  of  the  Sacred 
Geography,  partake  largely  of  the  character  of  conjectural  emendations, 
and  must  be  allowed,  as  such,  to  possess  rare  merit. 
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of  arriving  at  the  sense  of  a  difficult  passage  ;  and  that,  witfc 
regard  to  profane  authors,  the  practice  has  been  prevalent 
to  an  extent  only  not  universal.  Still,  the  strict  rules  of  exe- 
gesis will  not  warrant  it :  much  less  can  its  results  be  used 
as  evidence  in  historical  research,  or  as  *  media '  in  the  exa- 
mination of  other  passages  ;  to  both  which  uses  they  are  not 
unfrequently  applied  by  our  author. 

Lastly,  he  is  not  always  nice  in  his  choice  of  proofs  and 
Scriptural  authorities.  Passages  to  which  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  doubted  that  he  would  have  given  the  correct  interpretation 
upon  a  professed  examination,  he  often  cites  in  a  sense  very 
foreign  from  the  actual  import.  Who,  for  instance,  would,  on 
due  reflection,  bring  forward  Rom.  x.  67  as  a  '  ratio  non  con- 
temnenda '  for  interpreting  the  ninth  article  of  the  Creed,  of  an 
abode  in  the  state  of  death  ?  Yet  that  does  Bochart*  Opp. 
in.  987. 

To  conclude  this  extended,  yet  imperfect,  sketch : — the 
works  of  Bochart  have  by  no  means  survived  their  useful- 
ness or  reputation.  They  are  yet  treasures  of  philosophical 
learning,  which  may  be  used  to  no  small  advantage  by  the  in- 
dustrious and  discriminating  student.  The  faults  of  their 
writer  were  the  faults  of  his  age  ;  but  his  excellencies  are  his 
own,  and  are  such  as  will  endure. 

The  praise  of  unparalleled  industry,  almost  unlimited  eru- 
dition, great  ingenuity,  and  no  small  degree  of  independence 
as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  will  be  awarded  to  Bochart 
as  long  as  Biblical  Philology  shall  be  studied  as  a  science. 
His  etymologies,  conjectures,  and  occasional  lapses  in  inter- 
pretation, will  be  forgotten,  or  readily  forgiven,  by  every  one 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  true  value  of  his  works. 
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DISSERTATION 

&C,    &C. 

§•1- 

That  the  expectation  of  some  heavenly  kingdom  had  been 
long  entertained  by  Christ's  hearers,  may  be  even  inferred  from 
the  circumstance, «  that  both  our  Lord  himself,  (a)  and  John 

(a)  Matt.  iv.  17. 


i  The  extracts  made  by  Wetstein  from  the  Rabbinical  writings,  at 
Matt.  in.  2.  are  all  of  them,  I  think,  irrelevant.  To  this  conclusion  I 
have  been  led,  in  the  first  place,  by  considering  the  period  at  which  these 
authors  lived :  for  though  we  may  allow  the  earlier  of  them  in  particular, 
and  those  who  approach  nearest  to  the  apostolic  age,  to  be  bronght  for- 
ward for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  confirming  ancient  authorities, 
yet  with  Keil  (Hist.  Dogmatis  de  regno  Messise  Christi  et  apostolorum 
artate,  ad  illustranda  N.  T.  Ioca  accommodate  exposita,  Lips.  1781. 
p.  6.)  [  See  Keil,  Opusc.  Acad.  p.  29.  Lips.  1821.— Tr.  ]  I  am 
reluctant,  for  many  reasons,  to  receive  them  as  witnesses.  The  con- 
sideration, however,  which  weighs  the  most  with  me,  is,  that  the 
Rabbinical  modes  of  expression,  as  has  been  observed  by  Koppe, 
(Vol.  i.  N.  T.  gr.  p.  227.)  are  exceedingly  different  from  that  idea  of 
the  heavenly  kingdom,  which  is  the  object  of  my  inquiries.  The  sub- 
ject which  I  propose  to  discuss  is  some  heavenly  kingdom,  which  was 
expected  in  course  of  time ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  those  Rabbinical 
writers  usually  speak  of  that  ancient  heavenly  government  maintained 
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the  Baptist  before  him,(6)  no  sooner  made  their  public  appear- 
ance, than  they  immediately  touched  upon  this  topic  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  as  one  that  was  quite  familiar  to  all ;  and 
that  furnished  an  extremely  suitable  argument  by  which  to  per- 
suade their  countrymen  to  repentance.  And  the  testimony  of 
Josefhus,2  confirmed  thus  far  by  a  comparison  with  the  sa- 
cred books,  leaves  us  no  room  for  doubt  respecting  the  sources 
whence  the  Jews  derived  their  expectation  ;  since,  from  the 
time  of  David,  who  peculiarly  became  possessor  of  a  kingdom 
divinely  conferred?  we  see  promised  a  certain  king,  distin- 
guished by  many  appellations,  who  was  to  be  of  the  stock  of 

(b)  Matt.  in.  2. 


over  all  things  (the  monarchy,  as  it  is  called  by  Philo,  p.  812  ss.  ed.  Fr.) 
by  Jehovah,  the  one  true  God,  who,  particularly  in  the  later  periods  of 
the  Jewish  commonwealth,  was  usually  distinguished  from  the  idols  made 
in  the  land,  by  the  name  of  heavenly  king,  (Dan.  iv.  34,)  and  God  of 
heaven;  (n.  18. 28.)  and  by  becoming  subject  to  the  same,  understand  the 
duty  of  acknowledging  one  God,  of  professing  his  name  by  reciting  the 
formula  in  Deut.  vi.  4,  and  of  reverently  keeping  his  commandments. 
I  do  not  however  deny,  that  the  term  kingdom  of  heaven  is  perhaps,  in 
the  N.  T.  itself,  though  very  rarely,  applied  to  the  perpetual  government 
of  God  over  all  things;  (Ps.  cm.  19.  cxlv.  11  ss.  1.  Tim.  i.  17.  vi.  15.) 
so  that  Matt.  xvm.  23,  may  be  thus  rendered :  "  that  function  of  the  divine 
government,  by  which  forgiveness  is  extended  to  any  one,  is  regulated 
by  the  same  principle  which  an  earthly  king  pursued,  who,  &c,  i.  e. 
God  (v.  35.)  proceeds  in  like  manner  with  a  king,  who,  &c." 

2  L.  vi.  de  bell.  Jud.  c.  5.~$.  4.  Add  Tacitus,  L.  v.  Histor.  c.  13. 
s  Saul  was  made  king,  it  is  true',  by  divine  authority ;  but  this  was 
a  thing  extorted  by  the  importunity  of  the  people,  (i.  Sam.  vm — x 
xii.  12  s.)  David,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  divine  choice,  was  not  only 
made  king,  (xm.  14.  xv.  28.  xvi.  I.  Acts,  xiii.  22.)  but  was  also  ho- 
nored with  the  privilege  (n.  Sam.  vn.  11  ss.)  of  transmitting  an  heredi- 
tary kingdom  to  his  descendants.  For  though  God  could  not  but  dis- 
approve of  (i.  Sam.  vm.  7.)  the  entreaties  of  the  Israelites  for  a  king,  to 
the  absolute  rejection  of  himself ;  yet  afterwards  he  signified,  on  another 
occasion,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  designs  of  his  Providence  which 
opposed  the  administration,  by  human  instrumentality,  of  that  kingdom, 
which,  being  his  own,  (xn.  12.)  was  therefore  heavenly,  or  divine.  To 
what  those  designs  had  reference,  both  the  history  of  David's  progeny, 
invested  with  a  heavenly,  or  divine  kingdom,  far  more  august  than  that 
of  David  or  Solomon,  and  the  prophecies  of  the  O.  T.  themselves,  dear- 
ly explain 
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David,4  far  superior  to  all  kings,  (c)  lord  not  only  of  the  Jews,, 
but  of  all  nations,  (d)  everlasting,  (e)  to  be  exalted  to  a  govern- 
ment altogether  divine,  (/)  but,  previously  to  the  attainment 
of  that  dignity,  (g)  was  to  endure  the  last  extremity  of  suffer- 
ing for  the  salvation  of  many,  (h) 

This  kingdom  therefore  of  the  Messiah,  (i)  since  it  is  both 
divinely5  conferred,  (j )  and  is  itself  divine,  (Jc)  has  obtained 

(€)  Ps.  lxxxix.  28.  i%.  (d)  Dan.  vn.  13  s. 

(e)  ii.  Sam.  vn.  13.  16.    Ps.  lxxxix,  30.  37  s.    Isai.  uu.  10.    Dan.  vn.  14, 
(/)  Ps.  ex.  1.  (g)  Isai,  Lii.  13,  (h)  liii.  3  ss. 

(t)  Epb.  v.  5.   Matt.  xin.  41.    Luke  xxn.  30.    Rev.  i.  9.   Matt.  xv.  34,  40. 

Rev.  i.  5.  xvn.  14.  xix.  16. 
(j)  ii.  Sam.  vn.  12. 14.  Ps.  n.  6. 7.  comp.  Heb.  v.  5.    (.%)  Ps.  ex.  1. 


4  When  David  thought  of  building  a  house  to  the  honor  of  God, 
(ii.  Sam.  vn.  5  ss.)  God  promised  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  would 
sooner  build  a  house  for  David,  (v.  11.  27.)  i.  e.  bestow  a  family  (v. 
18  s.  25  s.  29.)  upon  him,  (Deut.  xxv.  9.  Exod.  i.  21.)  and  enrich  it 
(Compare  Ps.  lxxxix.  5.  Obss.  gramm.  p.  11.)  with  great  blessings, 
(n.  Sam.  vn.  29.)     It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  therefore,  thatyij  in  v.  12, 

signifies  the  whole  family  (rv^)  of  David,  (v.  16.  comp.  Ps.  lxxxix.  37.) 
and  his  posterity  (  Qija  v.  31.  comp.  n.  Sam.  vn.  14.  12.)  even  to  a  re- 

•T 

mote  generation,  v.  19.  But  if  the  reference  is  to  the  whole  family  of 
David,  it  is  certainly  also  allowable  to  ascribe  to  this  family  things, 
which,  though  they  did  not  apply  to  all  and  each  of  the  posterity  of 
David,  yet  certainly  did  to  many  of  them,  as  v.  14,  at  the  end,  or  to  one 
of  them,  as  Solomon,  the  builder  of  the  temple  (v.  13).  We  ought  not 
to  be  surprised,  therefore,  if,  in  n.  Sam.  vn.  principal  reference  should 
be  made  to  one  particular  man  (comp.  Dan.  vn.  13),  who  should  be 
singularly  conspicuous  among  all  the  posterity  of  David,  and  give  sta- 
bility to  the  whole  royal  family.  And  as  this  might  very  properly  have 
been  done,  so  it  actually  is  the  fact  that  it  was  ;  as  appears,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  consideration,  that,  if  we  except  Christ,  the  offspring  of 
David  was  clearly,  according  to  the  testimony  of  history,  not  placed  in 
that  eternal  (n.  Sam.  vn.  13.  16.  comp.  with  Ps.  lxxxix.  30.  37  s.)  and 
most  illustrious  (v.  28.)  kingdom;  and  as  it  might  have  been  inferreJ. 
moreover,  even  in  David's  time,  from  a  true  interpretation  of  the  divine 
prophecy  contained  in  Ps.  ex.  n.  For  mention  is  there  made  of  a  cer- 
tain peculiar  king,  placed  by  God  (n.  6.)  upon  Mount  Sion,  where  Da- 
vid sat ;  the  reference  is,  therefore,  to  some  successor  of  David,  who, 
most  truly  of  all,  should  be  both  the  Son  of  God  (v.  7.  comp.  with 
n.  Sam.  vn.  14),  and  possess  divine  (comp.  L  Sam.  xn.  12.  note  3.)  or 
heavenly  power  (Ps.  ex.  1.). 

5  Hence  it  is  also  called  the  kingdom  of  the  Father.  Matt.  xxvi. 
29.  vi.  10,   Luke,  xi.  2. 
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the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  God  or  6  of  heaven  ;  sometime^ 
also,  it  is  called  the  kingdom7  xur'  sgo^v,  as  being  that  which 
was  so  well  known,  both  from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews^ 
and  from  the  gospel,  of  which  it  is  the  sum  and  substance,8 
that  none  could  fail  to  understand  the  true  signification  of  the 
term* 


§.  ii. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  that  the  prevalent  opinion  in 
the  time  of  Christ  with  regard  to  Messiah's  kingdom,  was 
far  removed  from  the  true  conception  of  its  character  ;  and 
that  the  Jews,  whose  thoughts  entirely  overlooked  those  pro- 
phecies  which  related  to  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  rest  of 
his  humiliation,  (/)  supposed  the  grandeur  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  consist  in  temporal  riches  and  power,  and  in  the 
splendor  of  their  capital  ;9  (m)  and  while  they  were  deceived  by 

(J)  Luke,  xxiv.  20  s.  25  s.  xvni.  34.    John,  xn.  34.  (m)  Luke,  xix.  11- 


6  St.  Matthew,  in  his  Hebrew  gospel,  uses  this  expression  most  fre- 
quently ;  (  e.  g.  Matt.  iv.  17.  x.  7.  xm.  11,  24.  31.  33.  v.  3.  xix.  23.) 
instead  of  which,  both  the  Greek  interpreter  of  St.  Matthew,  (e.  g. 
xn.  28.  xix.  24.  comp.  i'tber  den  zweck  der  evl.  Gesch.  Joh.  p.  369.) 
and  more  frequently  still  the  other  evangelists,  (e.  g.  Mark,  i.  15.  Luke, 
x.  9.  11.  viii.  10.  Mark,  iv.  11.  26.  30.  Luke,  xm.  18.  20.  vi.  20.  Mark,  x. 
23 — 25.)  make  mention  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  1  have  no  doubt  that  the 
word  heaven,  in  that  phrase  of  St.  Matthew,  has  the  signification  of  the 
God  of  heaven.  (Dan.  n.  44.  note  1 .)  See  Matt.  xxi.  25 .  Luke,  xx.  4  S. 
xv.  18.  Dan.  iv.  23.  and  Wetsteix,  ad  Matt.  1.  c. 

7  Matt.  iv.  23.  ix.  35.  xm.  19.  xxiv.  14. 

s  Mark,  i.  14.  Luke,  iv.  43.  vm.  1.  ix.  2.  11.  60.  xvi.  16.  Acts,  i.  3.  vm 
12.  xix.  8.  xx.  25.  xxviii.  23  31. 

9  That  the  Jews  connected  the  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
with  the  commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  cannot  be  proved 
from  the  example  of  the  apostles:  (Matt,  xxiv-  3)  for  these  had  been 
informed  of  that  catastrophe  not  through  Jewish  instruction,  but  by  the 
prediction  of  our  Lord;  (v.  2.  Luke,  xix.  44.)  and  they  were  so  struck 
with  the  strangeness  of  the  annunciation,  that  they  thought  the  world 
itself,  with  whose  duration  they  had  connected  that  of  their  temple, 
would  be  overwhelmed  in  the  same  overthrow.  Nor  am  I  at  all  influ- 
enced by  that  passage  of  the  Gemarists,  adduced  by  Lightfoot  at  Matt.  ir. 
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the  vain  expectation,  that,  having  expelled  the  Romans,  (n), 
they  should  ere  long(o)  recover  (p)  and  extend10  their  do- 
minion, in  regard  to  the  real  grandeur  and  glory  of  the  Mes- 
siah's reign  (q)  were  shamefully  ignorant,  (r )  We  are  not, 
however,  to  imagine,  that  Jesus  and  his  apostles  were  obliged, 
on  this  account,  either  to  make  no  mention  at  all  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  or  to  maintain  that  notion  of  it  which, 
though  by  no  means  correct,  was  yet  the  only  one  known  to 
their  hearers.  It  may  be  observed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it 
was  altogether  becoming  in  divine  teachers  generally,  and 
peculiarly  so  in  the  Messiah,  to  restore  that  true  idea  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  which  had  been  pointed  out  by  the  pro- 
phets. But,  besides  this,  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  Jews 
is  not  to  be  deemed  so  entirely  false,  but  that  they  may  have 
had  some  little  insight,  at  least,  into  that  true  sense,  which  is 
defined  in  the  ancient  prophecies,  and  repeated  in  the  New 
Testament ;  and  that  while,  under  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and 
his  ambassadors,  they  unlearned  what  had  been  superadded 
by  the  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  Jews,  and  discovered 
what  it  had  hidden  from  the  view,  they  may  have  been,  mean- 
while, led  to  a  change  of  views,  by  the  general  (s)  doctrine 


(/i)  Luke,  xxiv.  21,  Acts,  xvn.  7.  John,  xix.  12.  compare  Luke,  xxm.  25. 
(o)  xix.  11.  (p)  Acts,  i.  6.  (q)  Matt.  xxn.  43  s. 

(>•)  v.  4G.  0)  Comp.  Matt.  xx.  21.  with  Mark,  x.  37. 


1 ;  since,  as  it  is  allowed  even  by  Keil  himself,  who  lays  great  stress  upon 
the  citation  just  mentioned,  (p.  9)  [Keil,  Opus.  Acad.  p.  32.  Lips.  1821. 
— Tr.  ]  the  talmudical  writings  are  to  be  referred  to  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  proof,  as  for  that  of  illustrating  and  confirming  points  already, 
from  other  quarters,  well  ascertained  and  established.  We  have  the 
testimony,  moreover,  of  Josephus,  (see  note  2.)  that,  by  the  expectation 
of  the  Messiah,  (comp  Matt-  xxiv.  4  s.  23—26,)  the  Jews  were  rather  led 
into  the  hope,  that  it  might  become  their  duty  to  contend  fiercely  with 
the  Romans  for  their  liberty,  city,  and  temple.  Other  traces  of  the 
opinion  respecting  the  wonderful  security  of  the  temple,  are  to  be  found 
in  Acts,  vi.  11  ss;  and  in  Josephus,  L.  vi.  de  bell.  Jud.  c.  2.  §.  1. 

i  o  See  several  well-known  passages  of  Josephus,  Tacitus  (note  2.) 
and  Suetonius  (in  Vespasian,  4). 
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which  they  held,  concerning  the  great  benefits  they  were  to 
receive  from  that  king  of  theirs,  (t)  who  was  expected  from  the 
family  of  David.  (?^)  But  let  us  turn  for  information  to  the  New 
Testament  itself;  from  which  it  seems  to  me  to  be  clearly  esta- 
blished, that  so  far  were  Jesus  and  his  apostles  from  accommo- 
dating themselves  to  the  Jewish  opinion  concerning  Christ's 
kingdom,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  reduced  it  strictly 
to  the  standard  of  truth,  and  of  the  ancient  prophecies.* 


§.  in. 

1.  The  commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Upon  one  topic,  the  subject  indeed  of  ancient  prophecy,  (v) 
but  more  than  any  other  overlooked  by  the  Jews,  Jesus  and 
the  apostles  were  so  much  the  more  particular  in  their  in- 
structions ;  setting  forth  the  multiplied  griefs,  and  painful 
punishment,  that  were  to  be,  or  had  already  been  endured  by 
Jesus,  previously  to  the  occupancy  of  that  promised  heavenly 
dominion.  Among  numerous  passages'1  we  read  some  more 
express  than  others,  in  which,  were  the  order  of  time  to 
be  regarded,  it  would  be  proper  to  begin  with  our  Lord's 
predictions ;  but,  as  I  have  determined  first  to  take  notice  of 
those  passages  where  the  ancient  prophecies 12  had  been 
clearly  mentioned,  another  commencement  must  be  adopted. 

(i)  John,  i.  50.  comp.  4G.   Luke,  xxm.  2.    Matt.  n.  4  s.  comp.  2. 
(w)  Mark,  xi.  10.     Matt.  xxn.  42.    John,  vu.  42. 
(v)  Isai.  mi.  10  ss.     Ps.  xvi.  9  ss. 


*  Comp.  Diss.  i.  in  ll.  n.  t.  hist,  aliqisot  loca  ad  Matt,  v— vu.  Diss 
in.  ad  Joh.  vi-  26  s. 

ii  See  particularly  Luke,  xvn.  25.  xxiv.  26  s.  i.  Pet.  1. 11,  Phil 
n.7ss.    Heb.nO.    Eph.  i.20ss. 

1 2  To  these,  indeed,  Jesus  did  not  omit  to  bear  testimony ;  as  in 
Matt.  xxn.  41  ss.  he  clearly  declared,  that  the  offspring  of  David  was 
to  possess  a  kingdom  so  truly  divine,  that  he  deserved  to  be  called  Lord 
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When  St.  Peter,  then,  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  into 
heaven,  delivered  his  first  public  discourse,  the  substance  of 
what  he  wished  his  hearers  to  understand  was  this  ;  that  the 
miracle  which  had  brought  the  multitude  together  was  a  proof, 
that  that  same  Jesus  whom  they  had  crucified  (w)  had  not  only 
been  restored  to  life,  (x)  but  had  ascended  into  heaven,  and, 
as  Ps.  ex.  expresses  it,  had  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of 
God,(y)  and  had  thus,  through  the  divine  power,  been  exalted 
to  a  station  so  preeminent,  that  he  was  both  able  to  send  forth 
this  gift  which  was  evident  to  the  senses  of  the  whole  as- 
sembly, (z)  and  ought  to  be  regarded  by  all  as  one  whom 
God  had  made  Lord,  and  that  Lord,  too,  (a)  who,  under  the 
name  of  Christ,  (b)  i.  e.  the  king,  about  to  arise  out  of  the 
family  of  David,  (c)  had  been  all  along  the  object  of  their 
expectations,  (d)  With  this  representation  harmonizes  that  of 
St.  Paul,  that,  in  his  day,  it  had  come  to  pass,  that  God  had 
performed !3  his  promise  concerning  the  offspring  of  David,(e) 
by  making  Jesus  king  ;14  (/)  who,  in  pursuance  of  the  predic- 
tions of  the  prophets,  {g)  having  suffered  death,  and  been  re- 
called {h)  to  life  eternal,(?)  that  that  time  had  arrived,^')  which 
the  divine  prophet  had  long  ago  (&)  introduced  as  actually  pre- 
sent ;15 — that  now,  since  Jesus  by  his  sacrifice  had  expiated  our 

(w)  Acts,  it.  36.  23.  (.r)  v.  24  32.  (y)  Acts,  u.  34  ?. 

(2)  v.  33.  (a)  v,  36.  (b)  Ps.  n.  2. 

(c)  v.  6.  ii.  Sam.  vir.  12  ss.  (rf)  Acts,  n.  30.  (c)  xin.  23. 

(J J  v.  32.  (ff)  v.  27.  29.  34.  (h)  v.  27—31 

(«)  v.  34.  0")   v.  32.  XS.  (k)  Ps.  n.  7. 


by  the  parent  himself;  but  in  that  place,  which  I  shall  make  use  of 
hereafter  in  reference  to  my  subject,  there  is  certainly  no  mention  made 
of  predictions. 

i  3  On  the  construction  of  Acts,  xm.  32-  see  Bengel. 

i  4  Since  by  that  promise  which  the  Apostle  says  was  now  accom- 
plished, an  expectation  had  been  raised  of  some  great  king  of  the  stock 
of  David,  (v.  23.),  and  also  a  subsequent  verse,  33.  refers  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah  (note  16.) ;  without  doubt  avacrrnoxe  is  to  be  taken  in 
the  same  sense  as  in  the  promise  itself  (n.  Sam.  vn.  12.)  :  '•'  I  will  make 
king  (av*s-T»V«)  thine  offspring  after  thee,  and  I  will  establish  his  king- 
dom."   Comp.  Acts,  vn.  18. 

1  5   I  do  not  apprehend  that  there  will  be  very  many,  at  the  prescn*. 

£3 
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sins,  (I)  the  declaration  in  Ps.  ex.  had  had  this  issue,  (m)  that 
Jesus  was  made  greater  than  all  things  which  are  subject  to 
God,(n)  and  even  than  the  angels  themselves,  and  thus  had  ob- 
tained that  name  and  glory  (o)  which  had  been  promised  to 
David's  offspring  ;  (p)  that  now  he  is  perceived  to  be  that  be- 
gotten Son  of  God,  who,  in  preference  to  all  the  kings  of  the 
stock  of  David,  deserves  to  be  called  the  Son  of  God,16  being 
possessed  of  the  same  divine  empire  as  the  Father,  (q)  But 
let  us  hear  also  what  our  Lord  himself  says.  We  find,  then, 
that  to  the  disciples  who  acknowledged  him(r)  to  be  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  (s)  he  expressly  shews,  on  the  very 
same  occasion,  (t)  the  sorrow  and  death  he  was  to  undergo? 
before  he  commenced  his  kingly  life  ;  and  publicly  before  the 
multitude  {u)  he  also  bids  his  friends  expect  not  wealth,  and 
a  prosperous  condition,  but  a  similar  destiny  of  calamities  and 
of  death ;  and,  at  last,  when  he  should  make  a  most  splendid 
exhibition  of  his  glory,  life,  truly  so  called,  and  a  most  certain 
recompense  of  reward :  (v)  but  he  adds,  (w)  that,  although 

(l)  Heb.  i.  3.  x.  12.        (m)  Heb.  i.  3.  comp.  13.  x.  12  s.  (n)  i.  2. 

(o)  v.  4.  (p)  v.  5.  0?)  v.  2.  3.  13.  8  s. 

(r)  Malt.  xvi.  16.  (s)  Ps.  n.  2.  7.  (0  Malt.  xvx.  2L 

(«)  Mark,  vm.  34.  Luke,  ix.  23.  (v)  v.  23—26. 
no)  o.  27. 


day.  disposed  to  doubt  whether  Qj^pj  in  that  place  indicates  some  cer- 
tain and  definite  period,  (Heb.  iv.  7.)  which  was  present,  not  indeed  in 
the  Psalmist's  time,  but  in  that  to  which  the  Psalm  had  reference, 
(comp.  x.  5.) 

i  6  The  Apostle,  very  suitably  to  the  sense  of  the  prophecy,  (ii.  Sam. 
vii.  14.  Ps.  ii.  7.  comp.  Ps.  lxxxix.  27  s.  Ps  ii.  6  )  infers  from  that 
name  of  Son  of  God  the  dignity  of  Christ's  empire ;  (Heb.  i.  5.  comp.  with 
2 — 4.  comp.  Luke,  i.  32  s.  Matt.  xxvi.  63  s.)  but  at  the  same  time  very 
clearly  shews,  that  the  offspring  of  David  (Heb  i  5.  comp.  withn.  Sam. 
vn.  14.)  could  not  have  obtained  the  name  and  dignity  of  Son  of  God, 
in  the  sense  that  he  was  made  far  superior  to  the  angels,  (Heb.  i. 
4.)  and  had  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  (v.  3)  and  was  appointed 
Lord  of  all  things,  (v.  2.)  unless,  besides  his  human  nature,  he  possessed 
also  one  much  more  exalted,  nay,  higher  than  all  others,  which  had 
founded,  and  which  supports  all  things,  {v.  10 — 12.  3.)  and  in  reference 
to  which  God  may  be  said  (v.  2.)  to  have  made  the  world  by  his  Son 
Compare  Roos,  Lehre  und  Lebensgeschichte  Jesu  Christi.  P.  i.  p.  29o 
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'tat  most  glorious  appearance  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (x) 
was  neither  so  near  at  hand,  nor  of  that  earthly  form,  that 
any  one  ought  to  shrink  even  from  undergoing  death,  for  the 
gospel's  sake,  (y)  yet  those  who  are  standing  here  17  shall,  a 
part  of  them,18  not  die,  till  they  shall  have  seen  the  kingdom  of 
God,  or,  as  St.  Mark  expresses  it,  ix.  1.  till  they  shall  have 
seen  the  kingdom  of  God  come  with  power,  which,  according 
to  the  interpretation  of  St.  Matthew,  (z)  means :  until  they 
shall  have  seen  this  man,  who  now  appears  so  abject  and 
miserable,  (a)  coming  to w  his  kingdom.  Jesus,  therefore, 
some  little  time  after  that  discourse,  but  while  the  apostles 20 
however  were,  a  great  part  of  them,  living,  entered  upon  his 
government ;  so  that  it  was  permitted  to  them  surviving  to 
see  a  his  kingdom  coming,  and  also  with  power :  that  is,  they 

Or)  v.  26.  (y)  v.  25.  (z)  xvi.  28.  (c)  r.  21. 


17  The  apostles  appeal*  to  have  stood  next  to  Jesus,  (comp.  Mark, 
Mi.  34.)  having  been  the  only  persons  present  with  him  while  he  was 
praying,  (Luke,  ix  18.  21)  before  the  people  were  called.  (Mark, 
viii.  34.)  It  is  probable  that  he  meant  these,  therefore,  and  perhaps 
pointed  them  out,  by  some  visible  sign,  (Mark,  m.  34.  Matt-  xn.  49.) 
when  he  uttered  the  words  above  cited. 

i  s  Tivsf,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  signifies  a  part,  in  general ;  which 
may  also  be  a  great  part.  (John,  vi.  64,  comp.  with  66.  i.  Cor.  x.  7  ss.) 
And  Judas,  whom  our  Lord  usually  excepts  in  other  places  also,  when 
he  is  speaking  of  the  apostles,  (John,  no,  10  s.)  certainly  died  before 
the  commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

i  9  'Ep^ofAtvov  h  th  fi*fi\U!t  seems  to  mean  the  same  thing  (comp. 
ii.  Kings,  xnr.  20.  Job.  v.  26  )  as  i^6fAtvov  th  t»v  @xo-i\i(av ;  and 
this  phrase  to  signify  coming  to  the  kingdom,  obtaining  possession  of  the 
government.  Comp.  Theodotion,  Dan.  iv.  33.  and  the  word  ^VO  which, 

TT  ' 

though  it  properly  signifies  to  come  to  any  thing  (Obss.  gramm.  p.  272.), 
frequently  means  to  obtain  possession  of  any  thing.  Perhaps  also  Luke, 
xxiii.  42.  ought  to  be  rendered :  '*  when  thou  shalt  have  obtained  posses- 
sion  of  thy  kingdom." 

2  o  Compare  above  Acts,  xni.  32. 

2  i  In  like  manner,  Matt.  xxvi.  64.  it  is  said  that  the  Jews  shall  here- 
after see  this  same  Jesus,  whom  they  were  now  so  ignominiously  treat- 
ing, sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
(v.  63.note  16.)  and  possessed  of  his  divine  government.  But  in  this 
place,  as  in  that  under  discussion,  (xvi.  2^.)  there  is  added  the  mention 
•of  a  most  illustrious,  though  far  distant,  proof  of  his  glory,  for  the  ex- 
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were  enabled,  from  many  and  great  events,  (among  which, 
besides  the  history  of  the  ascension  into  heaven,  (6)  we 
reckon,  for  example,  that  remarkable  and  public  gift  of  the 
promised  Spirit,(c)  a  power  which,  through  the  divine  efficacy 
of  Christ  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  (d)  the  apostles 
sensibly  felt  to  be  communicated  to  them,  for  teaching,  de- 
fending, and  by  miracles  establishing  the  gospel ; — and,  last 
of  all,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;)  to  perceive  and  know7 
that  that  despised  and  crucified  Jesus  now  possessed  power- 
ful and  universal  dominion.  And  this  is  the  very  point  I 
wished  to  enforce; — that,  after  the  death  of Jesus,  (e)  from 
the  period  of  his  resurrection  and  ascension  into  heaven,  (f) 
that  heavenly  kingdom  which  the  ancient  prophets  had  pre- 
dicted, was  entered  upon  by  the  offspring  of  David,  {g) 


f.  IV. 

But  if  the  commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  to 
be  reckoned  from  the  period,  when  Jesus,  having  passed 
through  his  allotment  of  suffering  and  death,  ascended  into 
heaven  ;  it  is  evident,  that,  during  the  time  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  of  Christ's  residence  on  the  earth,  it  was  as  near  at 
hand  as  possible,  (h)  nay,  was  actually  present.  (?')  For  not 
only,  as  it  is  well  known,  does  the  usus  loquendi,  as  well 
generally,  as  in  the  sacred  writings  in  particular,33  allow 
things  to  be  spoken  of  as  present  which  are  near  at  hand  ; 
but  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  not  merely  at  hand,  but  in  a 

(fc)  Acts,  i.  9.  11.     (c)  Acts,  ii.  53—56.        (d)  Mark,  xvi.  19  s. 

(e)  Heb.  i.  3.  (/)  Acts,  u.  31  s.  34.     (g)  v.  30.  33.  36.    Hcb.  i.  3—5. 13, 

(/»)  Matt.  in.  2.  iv.  17.  x.  7.     Luke,  x.  9.  11. 

ii)  Matt.  xii.  28.     Luke,  xi.  20.  xvn.  21. 


hibition  of  which  he  shall  come  again  from  heaven,  (Acts,  1. 11.)  as  he 
went  up  to  heaven,  when  (ii.  34.  Mark,  xvi.  19.)  he  would  enter  upon 
his  kingdom,  and  sit  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

22  Comp.  Rev-  xi.  15.  xvi.  17.    Matt.  xxvi.  64,    Luke,  xxn.  69. 
n.  Tim.  iv.  6  s. 
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certain  sense  was  come,  when  Jesus  was  born.  For  since  it 
was  promised  to  the  offspring  of  Da? id*  its  commencement 
could  not  in  any  way  be  imagined,  unless  he  who  was  to  reign 
had  first  been  conceived  and  born  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  he  was  born,  the  time  was  already  come  to  which  the 
prophets  had  referred,  when  they  foretold  the  government  of 
a  man,  about  to  spring  from  David.  We  know  2i  certainly 
that  Jesus  was  born  for  the  very  purpose,  that  he  might  pub- 
licly appear  as  the  promised  king  ;  and  Christ's  human  nature 
was,  from  the  period  of  his  conception,  (j )  joined  in  that  in- 
timate union  (k)  with  his  divine,  in  order  that  (/)  it  might  be 
properly  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  august  empire  (m)  of  the 
Son  of  God.  (n)  There  are  discoverable,  moreover,  in  all 
those  places  in  which  Christ  says  that  his  kingdom  is  come, 
clear  indications  that  a  royal  person  *  is  chiefly  referred  to, 

(J  )  Luke,  i.  35.  (&)  John,  i.  14.  (Z)  Note  16. 

(/«)  Luke,  i.  32  s.  (»)  v.  35.     John,  i.  14. 


2  3  As  I  am  inquiring  only  about  that  kingdom,  which  the  prophets 
promised,  but  which  the  gospel  shows  to  have  come  ;  it  is  plain,  that  I  am 
not  here  referring  to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  in  itself  considered, 
whose  government  could  not  be  the  subject  of  promise  or  of  expecta- 
tion, (comp.  John,  i.  3.  and  note  16.)  but  to  the  kingdom  of  that  man, 
who,  as  it  had  been  shewn  in  the  ancient  prophecies,  was  one  day  to 
spring  from  the  family  of  David. 

2  4  ''I  am  a  king,  being  born  for  this  end,  that  I  might  be  a  king, 
(comp.  Luke,  i.  32  s.)  and  therefore  (Matt.  iv.  17.  23.  comp.  note  7.) 
1  came  into  the  world,  that  I  might  confirm  this  truth  (this  doctrine  con- 
cerning  my  kingdom)."  John,  xvm.  37  I  give  to  the  article  <r»  the 
same  sense,  which  it  has  in  Acts,  ix.  2.  comp.  xxn.  4.  and  Heb.  in.  3. 
"  In  proportion  to  the  greater  honor  which  redounds  from  this  house, 
over  which  Jesus  presides,  (v.  2.)  to  him  who  built  it,  than  from  the 
other,  over  which  Moses  presided."  Comp.  Obss.  gramm.  p.  119.  n.  1. 
[  That  the  article,  however,  has  in  Acts,  ix.  2.  the  force  assigned  to  it  by 
Storr,  may  well  be  questioned.  See  a  judicious  note  of  Bishop  Middle- 
ton,  in  his  '  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,'  in  loco. — Tr.  ] 

2  5  The  kingdom  had  so  far  come,  that  the  king  by  wb^om  it  was  to 
be  administered  was  certainly  present.  Unless,  indeed,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  the  words  *|oue-/a,  ag£»,  kv£i6t»(,  the  abstract  fin.<ri\ii!t  be 
used  for  the  concrete  #*<m«i)r,  Certainly  the  Hebrew  term,  which 
commonly  signifies  king,  properly  means  kingdom,  (comp.  Obss.  gramm. 
p.  151.)  and  was  at  length  figuratively  transferred  to  the  signification  of 
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Thus,  ill  Matt.  xn.  28.  he  shewed  that  his  kingdom  wiw 
come,  because  (o)  such  manifest  proofs  existed  of  his  power 
over  demons,  that  it  was  plain  a  person  had  made  his  appear- 
ance, who  might  properly  be  accounted  the  conqueror  of  the 
most  formidable  enemies. (p)  And  when,  in  Luke,  xvn.  20  s. 
he  shews  that  the  kingdom  of  God  does  not  come  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  may  be  easily  observed  by  any  one 2S  or  point- 
ed out,  by  this  argument,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  already 
in  the  midst27  of  the  Jews,  though  ignorant  of  it, — he  appears 
to  mean  nothing  else  than  this  ;  that  he,  the  offspring  of  David 
about  to  reign,  was  present  among  the  Jews.(^)  Thence  he  adds 
immediately  afterwards,  Luke,  xvn.  22.  that  the  time  should 
come,  when  the  disciples  would  earnestly  desire  this  presence 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  would  long  to  recover  one  of  the 
days  which  he  had  passed  among  them  ;  but  that  he  was  then 
about  to  cease  for  some  time  his  appearance,  and  that  those 
ought  to  receive  no  credit,  who  should  represent  him  as  being 
present,  (r)  For  although  he  should  at  some  future  time  re- 
turn, (s)  yet  he  should  not  then  come  f/.era  tfa^ac/j^tfsws,  [t) 
but  suddenly,  (u)  and  should  take  many  by  surprise,  (y)  If 
therefore  you  would  trace  the  kingdom  of  heaven  from  its 
very  beginning  and  foundation,  which  was  laid  in  the  concep- 
tion and  nativity  of  the  king ;  then  it  embraces  the  whole  time 
of  the  Messiah,®  which  Moses  and  the  prophets  foreshezved  as 

(o)  v.  29.  Luke,  xi.  22.  '  (p)  Comp.  Ps.  ex.  (q)  Comp.  John,  i.  26. 

(r)  v.  23  (s)  v.  24  26.  30.  (jl)  v.  20. 

(u)  v.  24.  (u)  v.  26  ss. 


king.  Its  proper  signification  is  to  be  found  in  Dan.  vin.  21.  at  the  be- 
ginning,  vn.  17;  which  the  lxx.  and  Theodotion  perceived  in  this  last 
place,  though  not  in  the  first.  On  the  other  hand  the  lxx.  i.  Kings,  xi. 
14,  translate  the  Hebrew  rt^D  which  is  to  be  understood  concerning  the 

king,  (v.  15.)  by  the  word  ficteiKiU.  Comp.  Hess,  liber  die  Lehren , 
Thaten  und  Schicksale  unsers  Herrn.  p.  61.  178.  279  s. 

2  6  Comp.  Elsner,  Obss.  ss.  ad  v.  20. 

27  See  Raphel.  Annott.  in  N.  T.  ex  Xenophonte,  ad  v.  21. 

2  8  In  this  are  included,  besides  Christ's  kingdom,  properly  under- 
stood, all  the  other  circumstances  also,  which,  according  to  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  (Luke,  xxiv-  26  s.  44  ss.)  were  to  take  place  before  the 
Messiah  entered  upon  that  glorious  kingdom- 
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io  come,  (w)  but  John  was  able  to  announce  as  present,29  (x) 
being  in  this  very  respect  Q/)  superior  to  all  the  prophets,  (z) 
that  immediately  after  him  the  last  and  greatest  of  all  the  pro- 
phets, that  is,  the  Lord  himself,  being  then  just  at  hand,  was 
openly  to  make  his  appearance.  But  if  you  inquire  respect- 
ing that  time  particularly,  when  the  person  whom  the  prophets 
predicted  as  about  to  possess  universal  dominion,  not  merely 
was  present,  but,  in  the  sense  intended  by  them,30  entered 
upon  his  eternal  kingdom  ;  then,  indeed,  the  time  of  the  Mes- 
siah had  arrived  (irs^Xr^urai  o  xa«£o?),  at  that  period  when 
Jesus,  and  before  him  John,  published  the  gospel ; — in  such  a 
manner,  however,  that  his  divine  kingdom  was  rather  at 
hand  (a)  than  come,  and  was  as  yet  to  be  looked  for,  (b)  and 
sought  by  prayer.31  (c)     On  which  account,  John,  however 

(10)  irpostpvTEvcxav,  Matt.  xi.  13.       (r)  £vayys,\i$sodai,  Luke,  xvi.  16. 
(y)  Matt.  xi.  10.  (Z)  v.  9.  ll.  (a)  Mark,  i.  15. 

(.'>)  xv.  43.  Luke,  xxni.  51.        (c)  xi.  2.  Matt.  vi.  10. 


icavcn, 


2  9  I  think  that  lhat  more  comprehensive  sense  of  the  kingdom  of  he 
by  which  it  is  made  to  include  the  whole  of  Christ's  history,  obtains 
universally  in  those  places  where  the  gospel  (message)  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  mentioned  (note  7,  8  ) :  since  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  gospel  are 
included  not  only  Christ's  sitting  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and 
the  administration  of  his  divine  government,  but  also  all  the  transac- 
tions of  his  former  life.  (John,  i.  29.  vr  51  i  Cor.  xv.  1  ss.)  Hence 
there  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  phrase  above  mentioned  (comp. 
Acts,  xix.  8  xx.  25  with  v.  21.),  sometimes  there  is  subjoined  in  the 
same  context  (xxvm.  23.  31.  ym.  12),  an  explanation,  to  inform  us  that 
Christ  was  intended.  Add  Luke,  xviu.  29,  irsksy  <r»c  /£*sW*c  *«o 
S-soy,  for  which  in  Matt.  xix.  29.  is  htx.n  tcC  yjimz,  and  in  Mark.  x. 
29,  hiM  tci)  yjiarov  r.ai  t&u  ivsLyythiiv,  showing  the  reference  to  be 
to  Christ  (or  the  kingdom  of  God.). 

s  o  The  ancient  prophecies  respecting  Christ  maybe  said  to  hare  their 
accomplishment,  as  soon  as  he  had  begun  to  reign  in  the  manner  pre 
dieted  by  the  prophets.  For  all  the  events,  which  afterwards  took 
place,  or  which  shall  yet  happen,  as,  for  instance,  the  joyful  extension 
of  the  gospel,  arc  included  in  that  very  empire  (§.  vn.)  which  was  then 
present.  Jesus,  therefore,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  when  his  sitting 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  God  (Luke,  xxn.  69.)  was  just  at  hand  (note 
22,),  shews  that  the  things  which  had  been  written  concerning  him  had 
their  accomplishment,  v.  37. 

*  ■   B  is  not  to  be  hence  inferred,  that  this  prayer  (Luke,  r.i-  2  N  ia 
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superior  to  the  prophets,  who  were  able  neither  to  point  to  a 
present  king,  nor  to  announce  the  approach  of  his  kingdom, 
was  judged  by  our  Lord  himself  (d)  to  be  less  than  the 
apostles,32  though  these  latter,  as  having  been  formerly  the  dis- 
ciples of  John,  were  in  this  respect  certainly  his  inferiors. 
The  latter  exercised  their  public  duty  and  ministry,33  not  only 
during  that  happy 34  period  when  Christ  sojourned  among  men, 
but  actually  in  the  midst  of  the  supremely  happy  days35  of  his 
heavenly  empire  ;  they  having  lived  to  see  these,  which  was  a 
privilege  denied  to  John,  (e)  Whence  also,  during  that  period 
which  preceded  Christ's  death  and  ascension  into  heaven,  the 
right  of  citizenship  in  the  heavenly  kingdom™  which  was  to 

$)  Matt.  xi.  11.     Luke,  vn-  28.  (c)  Comp.  Mark,  ix.  1. 


proper  for  use  in  our  own  day.  For  although  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
come,  as  soon  as  Christ  had  ascended  into  heaven  ;  yet  we  shall  presently 
see,  that,  in  another  sense,  the  kingdom  of  God  maybe  not  yet  arrived. 
For,  to  say  nothing  of  that  most  glorious  manifestation  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  which  is  yet  to  be  made  (§.  vni.),  how  many  nations  are  there 
to  whom  this  heavenly  kingdom  has  not  yet  come  (Matt.  xxi.  43.)? 
how  many  Christians  are  there,  who  are  not  yet  within  the  kingdom 
(Col.  i.  13.)  of  the  Son  of  God?  Comp.  Luther's  Larger  Catechism 
(p.  516  s.  ed.  Rechenberg.). 

3  2  « Those  who  are  less;  yet,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  when  it 
shall  have  commenced,  are  greater  than  he  (John)."  The  article  does 
not  forbid,  either  that  the  singular  iuiK^6rt^os  should  be  taken  collectively, 
(comp.  Diss,  de  sensu  vocis  finxioc  in  N.  T.  note  49.)  or  that,  out  of  many 
disciples,  inferior  to  their  teacher,  certain  individuals,  i.  e.  the  apostles, 
should  be  understood,  comp.  Apoc.  vin.  2. 

3  3  That  it  is  to  this  that  the  declaration  of  our  Lord  refers,  is  shewn 
by  the  circumstance,  that  John  is  considered,  through  the  whole  of  this 
passage,  with  reference  to  his  public  ministry,  (v.  9.) 

3  4   Comp.  Luke,  x.  23 

3  5  There  were  many  things,  which  could  not  be  proclaimed  even  by 
our  Lord  himself  (John,  xvi.  12.)  much  less  by  John,  which  were  after- 
wards published  and  diffused  far  and  wide  by  the  apostles;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  John's  sphere  was  circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  Palestine. 
Comp.  Mosche  Bibelfreund,  P.  i.  p.  380  s.  and  add  John,  vn.  38  s. 
xiv.  12. 

36  As  the  word  7ro\nu*,  which  signifies  both  the  administration  of 
a  free  state  (see,  for  example,  Demosthenes,  Vol.  n.  ed.  Reisk.  p.  1396, 
[Demosh.  et  Aesch.  Op.  Ed.  Lond.  1827.  Vol.  4.  p.  420.—  Tr.  ]  and 
in  many  other  places,),  and  any  form  of  government  whatever,  as  irt 
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begin  when  Christ  had  ascended  into  heaven,  is  said  to  be 
sought  for3'  as  it  were  with  violence,  and  seized  before  hand* 
It  follows,  then,  that  the  commencement  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  although  in  a  certain  sense  it  may  be  traced  from 
his  birth,  (f)  yet  properly  is  to  be  reckoned  from  his  ascen- 
sion into  heaven,  (g)  Which  proves,  that  a  far  different  ap- 
pearance was  then  given  to  the  kingdom  of  David,  which  Jesus 
possessed  after  his  death  and  return  to  a  new  life  ;  and  that 

CO    §<  IV.  (gO    J.  HI. 


JEscmszs,  (Vol.  hi.  Orat.  grffic.  p.  29.  3S9.)  [  Demosth.  et  Aescli. 
Op.  ed.  Lond.  1827.  Vol.  8.  p.  9. — Tr.  ]  is  transferred  to  the  signi- 
fication of  the  right  of  citizenship  (see  Wetstein,  at  Acts.  xxii.  28.) : 
so  also  @*Ti\tict  tcov  ovpxvcov  means  not  only  the  empire  or  government 
of  the  Messiah,  but  the  right  of  citizenship  in  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and 
all  the  felicity  and  duties  connected  with  it,  as  Rom.  xiv.  17.  Matt.  xin. 
44  s.  xix.  12.  ("  that  either,  in  seasons  of  distress,  they  may  the  more 
surely,  1.  Cor.  vn.  26.  or  at  all  times,  may  the  more  evidently,  v.  34. 
sustain  the  part  and  obtain  the  privileges  of  citizens,7')  and  perhaps 
Mark,  xn.  34.  where,  however,  as  with  respect  to  the  word  TroKiniag, 
in  Eph.  11.  12,  I  am  in  doubt  whether  we  are  to  understand  the  common- 
wealth itself,  that  is,  the  multitude  of  citizens,  who  are  followers  of 
Christ,  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  (Col.  1.  13.)  or  the  right  of  citi- 
zenship, which,  in  Latin,  enters  hjto  the  signification  of  the  term  civitas. 
The  right  of  citizenship,  however,  seems  peculiarly  to  be  intended,  in 
that  passage  of  St.  Matthew  to  which  I  have  referred  above  (xi.  12.) : 
"  from  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  these,  in  which  ye  are  now 
listening  to  my  instructions,  the  right  to  the  heavenly  commonwealth  is 
sought  for  with  violence,  and  those  who  use  violence  obtain  it."  We 
have  seen,  indeed,  that  in  Luke,  xvi.  16.  ,)  @*cri\ux.  t«S  S-iov  is  used  in 
another  sense,  (note  28-  29.)  But  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
understand  the  pronoun  hvtyiv,  which  follows,  to  refer  either  to  the 
right  to  the  divine  commonwealth,  in  regard  to  which  {us  avrh,  comp. 

Rom-  iv.  20,  and  note  86)  many  strive  as  it  were  with  great  violence, 

or  to  the  heavenly  commonwealth  itself,  into  which  many  press  with 
vehemence.  For  we  have  examples,  elsewhere,  of  the  word  to  which 
n  pronoun  refers  being  used  in  a  different  sense,  in  the  second  instance, 
from  that  which  it  had  at  first ;  as  Acts,  vm.  5.  toa/c  is  the  city  itself; 
but  abrdle  refers  to  the  same  word,  just  as  if  (comp.  v.  14)  it  had  signi- 
fied the  inhabitants  of  the  city.     Comp.  Ohss.  gramm.  p.  427. 

3  7  The  signification  of  gidgo/utxt,  which,  in  Matt.  xi.  12,  is  used 
passively,  as  is  the  case  with  rjayytxi^ofxai  in  the  parallel  passage, 
Luke,  xvi.  16,  may  be  seen  from  the  citations  adduced  by  Krjsbs  and 
Loifsra  on  Matt.  XI.  19. 

"it 
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the  throne  of  David  became  a  far  more  exalted  seat  of  ma- 
jesty, (h)  from  the  time  that  it  was  occupied  by  Jesus,  (i) 


§.  V. 

2.  Its  perpetuity. 

But  this  point  being  established,  it  follows,  that  the  dura- 
tion of  this  empire,  which  Jesus  obtained  with  his  new  and 
immortal  life,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  that  of  other  king- 
doms. For  since  the  heavenly  kingdom  can  neither  be  de- 
prived of  its  king,  seeing  he  lives  for  ever,  (k)  nor  ever  left 
destitute  by  his  divine  (/)  power ;  it  can  certainly  have  no 
end,  except  one  determined  by  God,  who  conferred 38  the 
kingdom  upon  Christ.  Moreover,  that  in  the  very  first  pro- 
phecy (m)  an  everlasting  empire  was  promised  to  the  offspring 
of  David,  is  evident  from  a  correct  interpretation  both  of  the 
Old  (Ps.  lxxxix.  30.  37  s.39  Dan.  vn.  14.  Isai.  lv.  3.) 
and  New  Testament.  St.  Paul,  when  he  had  shewn 
that  Jesus  (w)  was  that  same  king,  who  had  been  so  long 
expected  to  arise  out  of  the  family  of  David,  goes  on  to 
shew,  (o)  that  he  was  called  by  God  to  life  and  government 4e- 
with  this  provision,  that  he  should  never  return  to  destruction,41 

(h)  Acts,  ii.  34.     Heb.  i.  3  s.  13.    Matt.  xxn.  41  ss.  xxvi.  64. 

(i)  Acts,  ii.  30  ss.  (k)  Heb.  vn.  23  ss.  ix.  25  ss.     Rom.  vi.  9. 

(I)  Ps.  ex.  1.  (m)  n.  Sam.  vn.  13.  16. 

(»)  Acts,  xni.  32  s.  5.  in.    (o)  v.  34. 


3  3  Comp.  Ps.  ex.  1.  4.  Heb.  v.  5  s.  Acts,  ii.  36.  Heb.  i.  2.  John, 
v.  22—27.  Matt.  xxvm.  18.  Phil.  n.  9  ss.  Eph.  i.  20  ss.  and  above, 
§.i. 

3  9  Comp.  Michaelis,  e?it  Collegium  liber  die  drey  wichtigstei; 
Psalmen  von  Christo.  p.  467  s. 

4  o  That  it  was  to  this  the  apostle  referred,  appears  from  the  passage 
of  Isaiah  (j/v.  3.)  which  he  cites. 

4»  Although  JW^S-ogi  v.  35—37.  n.  29.  31.  signifies  properly' that 
consequence  of  death,  which  consists  in  the  corruption  and  decay  of 
the  lifeless  body;  yet,  in  this  place,  destruction,  in  general,  is  meant 
'comp.  Essek  xxi,  3J.    Jer.  iiii.  |4,),  of  whatever  kind  it  be.    In  the 
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since  that  great  blessing  **  promised  to  David,  (p)  is  eternal.43 
Nay,  that  (q)  so  far  was  he  from  possessing,  like  his  father,(r) 

(.p)  v.  32.  23.  (q)  v.  35—37.  (>•)  v.  36. 

former  sense,  indeed,  Jesus  did  not  experience  cT/a^Sogx  (Acts,  sin 
37.);  all  discussion,  therefore,  respecting  his  return  tti  J'i*.<pQo£xv,  is  ne- 
cessarily precluded.  But  no  destruction,  no  death,  any  more  (Rom.  vi. 
9.)  awaits  him  hereafter.  Whence  his  kingdom  shall  never  be  destroyed 
(ou  fict<i>$ap)io-iTa.i,  Dan.  vn.  14.  ap.  Theodotion.),  nor  transferred  to  ano- 
ther (comp.  Heb.  vn.  24). 

4  2  The  Greek  fain,  which  relates  properly  to  piety,  partakes  also  of 
the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  "ton  (Isai.  lv.  3.  comp.  lxx.  Deut  xxix.  19.), 
and  expresses  a  great  benefit  (comp.  Obss.  gramm.  p.  97  ss.) ;  as  the 
Greek  word  eifhtt,  which  signifies  pains,  has  in  Acts,  n.  24.  borrowed 
from  the  Hebrew  ( ^n  ),  which  signifies  both  pains  and  cords,  the 
signification  of  cords.  But  what  that  benefit  toward  David  is  (comp.  iv. 
9.  and  note  43,),  is  evident  from  Psalm  lxxxix.  2.  This,  both  David 
himself  (n.  Sam.  vn.  19.  26.  29.),  and  the  Psalmist  also  (v.  5.  29  s.  35  ss.) 
accounted  of  paramount  value  ;  that  an  eternal  dignity,  namely,  was 
promised  to  David's  offspring. 

4  3  Since  the  blessing  which  God  wished  to  confer  upon  David,  con- 
sists especially  in  the  perpetuity  of  his  kingdom ;  (note  42.)  sure  (t/ttcv) 
cannot  mean  any  thing  but  eternal.  But  the  sense  of  perpetuity  appears 
to  be  the  proper  meaning  in  this  place,  for  this  reason,  that  with  tcc 

'6<rt&  tu.  TTiatd  (  Q^jajyn  )  ia  Isaiah,  (lv.  3.)  there  is  joined  qW  n*l3 
■tv:v  —  '  t  . .  J 

a  promise  stable,  and  of  perpetual  force ;  to  which,  in  the  principal  pro- 
phecy, (Ps.  lxxxix.  29.)  answers  rtfOjO  mil,  while,  on  the  other 

hand,  for  BijQfttfn  in  H?n  in  Isaiah,  is  read  in  the  Psalm  n-)H  (*'. 

-1-  -plS  )  fV"TlB#K  DSfyS  •  so  that  it  is  evident  that  ro«J  and  oStyS 
• T ;  t :  v      t  * ;  '  It  . :  y  T      ' 

are  used  for  each;  other,  and  that  the  blessing  ty^^j  towards  David,  is  a 

blessing  to  be  kept  for  him  for  ercr.    The  word  j^J    moreover,  is  not 

uncommon  in  other  places,  in  the  sense  of  stability  and  perpetuity;  as. 
for  example,  in  n.  Sam.  vn.  16,  when  it  is  said  that  the  family  and  king- 
dom of  David  shall  be  established  (JDK*)  for  ever  (dSj;*""!^),  reference 

is  made  to  the  duration  of  the  thing  promised,  not  to  the  sure  fulfilment 
of  the  promise.  In  like  manner,  Ps.  lxxxix.  38,  the  term  mjy  is  ap- 
plied to  the  offspring  and  kingdom  of  David  ;  but  this,  both  the  parallel- 
ism and  the  adjunct  pn$3  i;%  P«  that  perpetual,  Ccomp.  Gem  ix.  16.) 

sign  in  the  clouds  (r.  13  ss.),  explain  in  this  sense  :  ^ty  jfjs  Finally, 
perpetual  fountains  are  said  to  be  DODKJ,  Isai.  xxxni.  16.  Jer.  xv.  18, 
—The  blessing;  or  kingdom,  promised  to  David,  had  a  character  far  dif- 
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a  government  limited  to  a  certain  period,  and  to  be  terminal- 
ed  by  death,  that,  even  before  he  had  attained  that  high  dig- 
nity, the  power  was  not  given  (s)  to  that  death  which  he 
voluntarily  underwent,  of  subjecting  his  flesh  to  the  dominion 
of  destruction  or  decay,  or  of  at  all  retarding  the  attainment 
of  that  eternal  (t)  life  and  happiness  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  (u)  to  which  he  was  advancing.  More  explicitly,  how- 
ever, and  plainly  than  all.  does  the  angel  who  foretold  the 
conception  of  Jesus  declare,  (w)  that  the  son  of  Mary  (x)  who 
was  to  arise  from  the  stock  of  David,  (y)  should  reign  $s  rous 
etiuvas,  and  that  of  his  kingdom  there  should  be  no  end  ;  where 
that  ambiguous  expression  elg  rovs  a/wvas,  (n.  Sam.  vu.  13.  16.44) 
is,  in  the  parallel  part  of  the  declaration,  clearly  explained  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  we  are  to  understand 
an  infinite  and  eternal  duration.  The  declarations,  therefore,  of 
David  (z)  and  of  St.  Paul,  (a)  ought  not  to  be  taken  in  an  op- 
posite sense.  Nor  does  it  seem  difficult  to  perceive,  that  their 
meaning  is  far  different  from  this.  For  since  an  eternal  priest- 
hood 45  is  attributed  to  the  Messiah,  and  this  is  very  closely 
allied 46  to  his  kingdom,  (b)  it  is  evident  that  they  do  not  in- 
tend to  deny  eternity  to  the  latter.     Therefore  ew?  in  Ps.  ex. 

(5)  Comp.  11.  24.  (0  Ps.  xvi.  11.  (w)  Comp.  ex.  1 
(w)  Luke,  1.  33.                      (x)  v.  31.                            (y)  v.  32. 

(z)  Ps.  ex.  1.  (a)  i.  Cor.  xv.  24-  28. 

(6)  Ps.  ex.  4.  comp.  with  Heb.  vu.  1 — 3. 


ferent  from  the  unstable  and  brief  kingdom  of  Saul  (n.  Sam.  vu.  16. 
comp.  with  15.). 

4  4  That  that  primary  prophecy  is  referred  to  by  the  angel,  is  clear 
from  a  comparison  of  the  two  places  (Luke,  i.  32,  and  n.  Sam.  vu.  14 
16). 

45  Els  Tcir  aluvA  (Ps.  ex.  4.  Heb.  vu.  17.  21.  24.)  is  not  only  taken 
by  St.  Paul  in  the  sense  of  eternity  (v.  3.  23—25.),  but  the  Psalmist  him- 
self also  pretty  clearly  interprets  it  in  the  same  way,  while  he  derive? 
the  Messiah's  priesthood  from  a  divine  decree,  of  a  very  solemn  and  sa- 
cred character  (Heb.  vu.  20),  and  never  to  be  changed. 

4  6  Compare  also  Heb.  v.  5.  where  it  is  shewn  that  Jesus  obtained 
from  God  a  most  glorious  priesthood,  from  a  passage  which  refers  mor*> 
properly  to  hi?  kingdom  fnoto  16' 
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1.  does  not 47  mean,  that,  when  eveiy  enemy  has  been  subdued, 
the  government 48  is  to  be  taken  away  from  Christ ;  but  as  the 
general  object  of  this  whole  Psalm  is  to  shew,  (c)  that  the  de- 
signs of  his  enemies  against  the  divine  prince  would  at  length 
have  an  ending  altogether  different  from  that  which  they  ex- 
pected, it  was  in  exact  conformity  with  such  a  design  to  es- 
tablish this  point  especially,  that  the  divinely  appointed  Lord 
should  reign,  until  all  his  enemies  should  be  subjected  to  his 
own  (d)  power.     Which  does  not  mean,  that  he  to  whose  go- 
vernment the  enemies  shall  be  subjected,  (which  circumstance 
proves  of  itself  the  continuance  of  that  government,)  should 
then  resign  his  power  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  result  of 
the  whole  matter  is  declared  to  be  this,  that  they  who  had  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  this  prince,  and  wished  to  remove  him 

(c)  v.  2ss.  compared  with  n.  1  ss.  (d)  ex.  1. 


4  7  Compare  the  passages  cited  by  Glass  (Philol.  S.  p.  382  s.  Vol.  r, 
Ed.  Dathe.  Lips.  1776.)  Isai.  xlvi.  4.     Matt,  xxviii.  20.     i.  Tim.  iv.  13. 

4  8  That  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  is  in  this  passage  indicative 
of  divine  government,  I  gather  from  i.  Cor.  xv.  25.  Heb.  vm.  ].,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  passages  (xn.  2.  Eph.  i.  20  ss.  Mark,  xvi.  19  s.),  which 
not  quite  so  clearly  refer  to  the  Psalm  in  question,  treating  of  the  kingly 
priest  (comp.  Heb.  vni.  1)  and  considered  at  large  in  Ch.  vi.  20,  vn. 
But  if  it  be  inquired,  for  what  reason  mention  is  made  of  the  right  hand 
of  God,  the  answer  is  easy.  For,  as  there  was  evidently  no  danger 
(i.  Cor.  xv.  27),  that  he  who  bade  the  Messiah  to  sit  on  his  right  hand 
should  be  thought  inferior  to  him,  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  take  particular  care  to  place  the  wonderful  dignity  of  the 
Messiah  clearly  before  the  view,  it  was  certainly  proper  to  speak  not  of 
the  left,  but  the  right  hand,  which  is  a  token  of  honor  (comp.  Matt,  xxv 
33  s.  Gen.  xlviii.  13  ss.  and  Muntinghe  kurze  Anm.  zu  den  Psalmen, 
p.  187  s.).  But  the  meaning  is,  that  the  Messiah,  generally  near  God, 
sits  on  the  very  throne  of  God.  Whence  immediately  afterwards  (Ps. 
ex.  5.)  God  is  in  turn  (comp.  Coram,  in  ep.  ad  Hebr.  p.  81.)  said  to  be  at 
the  right  hand,  that  is,  (comp.  Herder,  vom  Geist  derheb.  Poesie,  P.  it. 
p.  404.  409.)  at  the  side  of  the  kingly  priest.  But  the  reason  why  I  hesitate 
to  refer  the  term  ,  j-j  a  v.  5.  to  the  Messiah  himself,  is  that  otherwise  the 

t    -: 

pronoun  of  the  second  person  in  the  word  nyn*  would  have  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  God,  although  the  Psalm  in  other  places  usually  speaks  of  God 
in  the  third  (v.  1  s.  4.),  but  of  the  Messiah  in  the  second  (v.  2  s.  4.  1  • 
perSdli,  (comp    Muntinhhe  Besondre  Anm.  p.  TIO.) 


m 
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by  force  from  his  government,  are  all  overthrown  and  coil- 
founded,  while  he  himself,  on  the  contrary,  is  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  He  shall  reign  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
midst  of  enemies,  (e)  securely  (/)  expecting  (g)  an  end  of  the 
rebellion  ;  but,  while  he  himself  is  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  it  shall  at  length  come  to  pass,  that  all  his  adversaries 
shall  be  reduced  under  subjection  to  his  authority.  Such  be- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  Psalm,  and  this  sense  of  it  being  re- 
cognized by  St.  Paul  himself,  who  has  evidently  made  the 
dignity  of  the  Messiah,  described  in  the  Psalm,  coequal  (/a) 
with  his  life,  which  he  shews  to  be  eternal ;  (i)  we  seem  to 
be  going  quite  in  opposition  to  his  design,  by  supposing  that 
in  i.  Cor.  xv.  any  end  is  assigned  to  the  Messiah's  kingdom. 
Therefore  the  government,  which  it  is  said  in  v.  24,  he  shall 
restore 49  to  God,  even  the  Father,  must  not  be  supposed  to 
mean  Christ's  government,  but  that  of  every  opposing 50  power, 
which  is  evidently  declared  to  be  destroyed,  that  the  power 
may  be  restored  to  God.  For  since  those  who  set  themselves 
against  Christ,  at  the  same  time  resist  God  also  ;  ( j  )  the  go- 
vernment is  restored  to  God,  (k)  when  it  is  restored  to  Christ, 
subduing 5l  those  who  are  at  the  same  time  the  enemies  of 
himself  and  of  God,  and  thus  recovering  the  government  for 
God  and  for  himself,  (/)  from  the  enemies  who  had  usurped  it. 
That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage  under  discussion, 
appears  to  me  to  be  confirmed  also  by  what  immediately  fol- 
lows.    For  St.  Paul  clearly  shews,  in  i.  Cor.  xv.  27,  that  v. 

(O  «■  2.  (/)  n.  4.  (g)  Heb.  x.  13. 

(U  Heb.  vii.  23—25.  (i)  Rora.  vi.  9.    Heb.  vn.  25.  24. 

U)  Ps.  n.  2.  (k)  Rev.  xi.  17.  xix.  6.  Q)  xi.  15. 


4  9  Comp.  ii.  Chron.  vm.  2.  Obss.  gramm.  p.  357. 

5  o  That  hostile  power  is  meant,  is  shewn  not  only  by  the  explanation 
(jraWac  touq  'EX0POTx2),  subjoined  in  v.  25,  but  by  the  very  word 
KatTa^«V»  in  v.  24,  which,  like  the  word  dTrinfuo-aL/uivos  and  similar  ex- 
pressions (Col.  ii.  15),  shews  plainly,  that  inimical  «§£«<  kx\  t^uuciai 
are  intended. 

5  i  See  Rev.  vi.  16.  17.  xvii.  14.  xix.  11  ss.  Ps.  n.  9.  12.  ex.  3.  Also 
the  last  enemy  (i.  Cor.  xv.  26)  Christ  shall  destroy  (v.  21  s.  57.  John 
v  21— 29.  yi.  39  s.    Phil.  in.  21.  V 
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"2o  by  no  means  expresses  in  the  words  ax&s  *  a  limit  and  end 
of  Christ's  government ;  but  that  all  that  we  are  to  understand 
is,  that  all  things,  and  therefore  all  enemies  also,  (m)  are  to  be 
subjected  to  the  empire  of  Christ.  According  to  this  interpreta- 
tion, therefore,  the  general  drift  of  the  Apostle  will  be  this  : 
that "  for  all 53  the  friends  of  Christ 52  who,  after  the  example  of 
himself  who  was  the  first  that  rose  again,  (w)  have  been  re- 
called from  death  to  a  life  of  blessedness,  (o)  an  end  M  is  at 

(m)  v.  25  s.  (n)  v.  20.  (o)  v.  23. 


52  Not  only  are  these  the  only  persons  mentioned  in  v.  23  (we 
know,  indeed,  that  h  tS  JTtt^ovtrU  «*to5  he  will  restore  life  to  others 
also  ;  but  it  will  not  be  such  as  to  deserve  the  name,  but  only  death  and 
penal  suffering  (John,  v.  29) ;),  but  besides  this,  the  whole  context 
speaks  not  of  the  dead  in  general,  but  concerning  those  particularly  of 
the  x.iK0tfA»f4vot,  who,  'EN  XPI2T£1  kc ifiriivrtt  (v.  18.),  shall,  in  their 
own  order  and  place,  obtain  the  same  life  to  which  Christ  first  attained 
(v.  23.  20.  49.  comp.  with  Phil.  m.  21.);  a  life  more  happy  than  this 
present,  not  sought  after  by  all  (i.  Cor.  xv.  19.),  but  properly  by  those 
only  who  have  had  faith  in  Christ  (v.  19.)  and  in  his  gospel  for  the  at- 
tainment of  their  salvation  (v.  14.  17.  2.),  and  who,  on  account  of  their 
love  for  Christ,  and  for  that  better  life  to  which  they  believed  him  to 
have  gone  before,  (v.  14.  17-  4  ss )  have  suffered  multiplied  hard- 
ships (v  19-  30  ss  ) :— or,  in  short,  the  inlmH  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks 
in  this  passage,  is  joined  with  farixttae  Stou  Khu^ov ouia.  (v.  50.),  an  ob- 
ject worthy  of  the  most  ardent  endeavours  (».  58.),  and  of  the  warmest 
gratitude  (t\  54—57).     Comp.  Phil.  in.  11.  and  Obss.  gramra.  p.  32. 

5  3  As  all  those  who  have  believed  in  the  gospel  of  Jesns  concerning 
life  eternal,  who  are  no  more  b  t*7?  a.(jL*grUit  (»•  17.),  who  x.oifx£v<r*t 
*»  yg/r«  {v.  18.),  who  are  not  unwilling,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  in 
the  hope  of  a  better  life,  to  pass  the  present  in  misery  (v  19),  and  who 
are  among  that  number  of  mortals  of  whom  Christ  is  the  first  (v.  20), — 
die  on  account  of  Adam  :  so  these  same  shall  also  be  all  blessed  through 
ChrisVwith  a  life  {v.  22.)  and  resurrection  (v.  21.)  which  is  not  death 
and  punishment  (njiVic,  John,  v.  29.),  but  exactly  opposite  to  the  death 
introduced  by  Adam  (i.  Cor.  xv.  21.).     Comp  note  52. 

5  4"  e7t*  (after  the  foxcroLvis  l.  Cor.  xv  23  )  to  t?xsc  (that  is  W*t. 
comp.  Mark,  xm.  7-  Luke,  xxi.  9.  with  Matt.  xxiv.  6  14.),  then,  when 
the  time  of  the  dead  shall  have  come  (Rev.  xi.  18.),  TEAE20H2ETAI 
<ro  /uurw'gfov  tou  show,  us  itoyyixiffi  tc«j  Iuvtcv  Sovhon  to??  r^qtwut 
(*,  7.),  so  that  ytyoti,  xxi.  6.  may  have  the  fullest  force  possible." 
Comp.  TctoVi  Luke,  xxu.  37- 
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hand,  (p)  to  which  both  the  expectations  of  believers  are  di- 
rected, (q)  and  the  divine  promises,  upon  which  these  ex- 
pectations rest,  all  point,  (r)  For  that  this  is  as  it  were  the 
scope  and  end  of  the  divine  promises,  that  the  empire  of 
Christ  will  at  length  so  far  prevail,  that  all  enemies  shall  be 
subjected  to  him,  (s)  of  whom  death  must  be  reckoned  the 
last,55  (/)  which  will  be  destroyed  by  the  resurrection  of  those 
who  have  died  in  faith,  (n)  For  that  God 56  has  put  all  things, 
and  therefore  all  enemies,  under  him.  (v)  That,  therefore, 
when  Christ  shall  have  destroyed  death,(7o)  and  also  (x)  every 
opposing  power,  and  shall  thus  have  restored  the  kingdom  to 
the  Father ;  i.  e.  when  he  shall  have  caused  it  to  come  to* 
pass,  that  God  every  where 57  prevails,  and  his  majesty  is  uni- 

(p)  v.  24.  (q)  v.  19.  (r)  v.  25.  27. 

(s)  v.  25.  comp.  with  Ps.  ex.  1.  (t)  i.  Cor.  xv.  26. 

(?/)  v.  54—57.  (v)  v.  27.  comp.  with  Ps.  vm.  7.  note  68. 

(w)  i.  Cor.  xv.  23.  54.     (x)  v.  26. 


5  5  Many  enemies  shall  be  subdued  (Rev.  xvm.  six.  xx.  9.  10.)  before 
all  the  children  of  God  shall  have  risen  to  life  (v.  12  ).  But  as  soon  as 
these  shall  have  come  to  life,  all  the  wicked  have  been  subdued,  and  are 
paying  the  punishment  of  their  rebellion  (v.  15.).  After  this  there  is  no 
death  (xxi.  4.)  except  in  hell  (»  8.);  and  not  indeed  here  does  the  an- 
cient form  of  death  continue,  but  a  death  of  afar  different  kind  (S^tvrtgos 
3-avaTcc)  reigns  there,  an  abiding  testimony  of  the  victory  and  power  of 
Christ  (n  Thess.  i  9.).  As  this  abstract  doctrine  was  to  be  represented  by 
a  vision,  and  placed  before  the  eyes  of  St  John,  death  and  aS»s  are  de- 
picted (comp.  Rev.  vi.  8.)  as  an  enemy  (comp.  i.  Cor.  xv.26.  54s.),  op- 
posed to  the  peace  of  them  that  are  heirs  of  God  (v.  50.),  and  fellow  citi« 
zensof  Christ ;  and,  with  other  (Rev.  xx  15)  enemies  of  Christ,  are  intro- 
duced (xx.  14.)  as  conquered  by  him  (comp.  i.  Cor.  xv  57  21  s.),  and  cast 
into  hell.  If  Oeder.  had  only  been  willing  to  perceive  this  circumstance, 
and  to  distinguish  the  figure  (Rev.  xx.  14,)  from  the  thing  signified  (xxi* 
4.)  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  seek  the  interpretation  of  the  former  of  these 
two  places  from  the  latter,  he  might  easily  have  forborne  the  ridicule 
in  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  indulge.  (Comp.  Christl.  freye  Un- 
ters.  liber  sogenannte  Offenb.  Joh.  p.  123  s.  308  s.) 

s  e  That  both  vvkra^iv  in  v.  27,  and  3-»  in  v.  25,  refer  to  the  more  re- 
mote (comp.  Obss.  gramm.  p.  402.)  3-soc  «*}  mtitg,  not  to  the  nearer 
£gis-oc  (to  which  without  doubt  the  word  HArctgyii<ry  in  i.  Cor.  xv.  24. 
had  reference),  is  evident  not  only  from  v.  27  s.  but  from  Ps.  ex.  1.  vm, 
7.  Comp.  also  ex.  5.  6.  (note  48.). 

»7  n«o7.  r.  28;  appears  to  be  neuter,  which  is  frequently  used  to  de~ 
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\ersally  acknowledged,53  some  rejoicing  exceedingly  in  God 
their  king,59  and  deriving  their  whole  pleasure  and  happiness c- 
from  this  source,61  from  which  they  see  and  inwardly  feel  it 
to  flow,62  i.  c.  from  the  all-powerful  and  benignant  government 
of  God,  with  never-ceasing  reverence,63 — others,  (y)  on  the 
contrary,64  feeling  with  terror 65  the  power  of  his  just 6e  govern- 
ment,  and  not  daring  to  open  their  mouths  against  him  ;— 
then  shall  come  the  end."  (z)     Nor  should  it  seem  strange, 

iy)  v.  24  s.  (z)  v.  24. 


note  place  (comp.  Acts,  ix.  32,)  and  time.  Thus  God  is  said  by  Philo. 
when  describing  his  omnipresence  (de  sacrif.  Abel.  et.  Caini.  p.  141.  ed. 
Franc),  7r\»gai<rai  IIANTA  ATA  riANT.QN,  to  fill  all  things  every  where  ; 
and  by  St.  Paul,  when  setting  forth  the  divine  goodness,  x*»£oue-Qa.i  (to  fill) 
TA  TIANTA  EN  riAXT,  all  things  every  where  and  always,  all  things 
completely.  Eph.  i.  23.  Comp.  Diss,  de  sensu  vocis  zrMgap.&  in  N.  T. 
note  64. 

5  8  As  that  is  said  to  be  nothing,  which  has  little  or  no  power,  strength, 
-&c,  and  has  nothing  to  boast  of  (Acts,  v.  36.  Gal.  vi.  3.) :  so,  on  the 
contrary,  God  is  all  things  (i.  Cor.  xv.  28.),  because  every  created 
thing,  however  excellent,  owes  every  thing  it  has  to  glory  into  God  ; 
and  even  the  man  (v.  21.)  Jesus  himself,  constituted  by  God  the  Lord  of 
of  all  things  (v.  27,  comp.  with  Ps.  vin.  7.  5.),  possesses  this  his  kingdom 
as  a  divine  gift  (Phil.  n.  9.).  In  this  sense,  indeed,  (which  is  set  forth 
in  i.  Cor.  xv.  28.)  God  is  all  things  every  where,  even  before  his  enemies 
have  been  subdued,  in  whose  foolish  and  impious  (Ps.  u.  4.)  opinion 
God  passes  for  nothing,  or  who  account  him  as  nothing,  although  he  is 
all  things,  and  despise  him  (x.  4.  xiv.  1.),  or,  at  any  rate,  prevent  (r.  Cor, 
xv.  26,)  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  from  shining  evidently  forth.  But 
Christ  shall  restore  the  government  to  the  Father,  or  shall  vindicate  his 
glory  and  authority,  by  the  conquest  of  all  his  enemies ;  that,  as  God 
is  in  fact  all  in  all,  so  he  may  every  where  be  acknowledged  to  be  such, 
and  may  no  more  be  accounted  as  nothing,  but  may  every  where  pos- 
sess supreme  authority.     Comp.  KYPKE,ad  v.  28. 

5  9  Comp.  Rev.  xxi.  3.  7.  xxii.  3. 
e  o  xxi.  6.  4  s. 

6  i  xxii.  1.  5.  xxt.  22  s. 
6  2   xxii.  4. 

6  3    v.  3   4. 

e*  xx.  10.  15.  xxi.  8.  ii.  Thess.  i,  8. 

c  s  Rev.  vi.  15  ss. 

« r  u  Thess.  i.  9.  5  s.  Rev.  xxii.  12.  xiv.  10- 

25 
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that  the  discourse  in  v.  24,  changed  from  the  government  (a) 
of  Christ,  who 67  it  was  said  should  destroy  every  opposing 
power,  to  the  Father,  to  whom  the  kingdom  is  said  to  be 
delivered  up  by  Christ.  The  reason  of  this  the  Apostle  adds 
in  v.  27.  28  :  "  when  it  is  written,68  that  all  things  are  put  under 
him  (by  another),  it  is  manifest,  that  he  is  to  be  excepted  who 
put  all  things  under  him.      Since 69  moreover 70  all  things  arc 

(a)  v.  25. 


e  7  He  delivers  up  the  kingdom  to  the  Father  (i.  Cor.  xv.  24),  Ite 
must  reign  (v.  25),  until  all  enemies  are  subdued.  This  same  person, 
therefore,  uses  his  own  power  for  the  destruction  of  every  opposing 
power.     Comp.  note  51. 

58  So  £/sr»  must  be  rendered,  being  put  for  elpn/uhov  (Luke,  iv.  12.), 
or  (v.  8.  10.)  yrygapwvov  «.  Comp.  Heb.  iv.  3.  4.  and  Obss.  gramm. 
p.  412.  But  it  appears  from  this  place,  that  the  preceding  words  were 
taken  from  the  Scripture.  The  Apostle  has  elsewhere  (Heb.  n.  6-^9,) 
quoted  the  same  prophecy  (Ps.  vm.  7). 

6  9  We  are  no  more  compelled  to  consider  '6rav  in  this  place  as  in- 
dicative of  time,  than  we  are  the  same  word  in  v.  27 ; — the  sense,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  be  this  :  "  since  it  is  said,  that  all  things  are  put  under 
him,  it  is  evident,  that  there  is  some  one  person  to  be  excepted  from 
the  number  of  all,  he,  namely,  who  put  all  things  under  him ;  yes,  I 
say,  since  all  things  are  put  under  him,  it  is  still  further  most  clear,  that 
there  is  a  certain  person  superior,  he,  namely,  who  was  able  to  put  all 
things  under  his  power.  Comp.  St*v  Rom.  n.  14.  and  Aristot.  de 
mundo.  c.  4.  (in  Hoogeveen,  Doctr.  partic.  graec.  ex  ed.  Schuzii 
p.  577.  [p.  386.  Ed-  Glasg.  1813.— Jr.  ]  ). 

7  o  Comp.  Si  Heb.  in.  17.  18.  "  When  it  is  said  (Ps.  xcv.  7.  8.):  to- 
day, while  ye  hear  the  voice  of  God,  do  not  be  perverse,  as  in  the  place  of 
rebellion  (Meribah) ;  who  (comp.  Raphel.  Annott.  ex  Xenoph.  ad  Matt 
xxvh.  23.  and  Loesner.  Obss.  e.  Phil,  ad  Act.  xix.  35),  when  they  had 
heard,  rebelled  ?  Did  not  all  they  (comp.  Raphel.  Annott.  ex  Arriano 
ad  Jac.  i.  17.)  that  were  brought  out  of  Egypt  by  Moses  ?  (was  it  not 
clearly  such  as  were  on  the  way  to  Palestine,  and  also  had  a  promise  of 
rest  before  them  ?)  With  whom  moreover  was  God  displeased,  but  with 
those  who  sinned  against  him  (comp.  Numbers,  xiv.  34.  with  xxxin.  9 
Add  Heb.  x.  26)  1  Whom  moreover  did  he  deprive  by  an  oath  of  the 
promised  rest,  but  (Numb.  xiv.  3,)  those  that  had  no  faith  in  God?" 
There  are  three  points  which  the  Apostle  establishes,  Heb.  in.  15  ss.  by 
the  example  of  the  Israelites:  1.  that  the  simple  hearing  and  know- 
ledge of  a  promise  are  of  little  avail  to  us  (comp.  iv.  2.).  2.  that  apostasy 
after  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  (x.  26.)  precludes  an  entrance  into  the 
promised  blessedness ;  but  that  this  apostasy,  3.  arises  from  aT/s-<*  (m 
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put  under  him  ~x  (by  the  Father),  the  Son  himself  also  will  be 
subject :2  to  him,  who  has  put  all  things  under  him,  so  that 


19.  iv.  2  s.  II).  comp  in.  12.  "  Lest  there  be  perceived  to  be  in  any  one 
(comp.  n.  Cor.  iv.  7.  and  Obss.  gramm.  p.  14.  n.  2.)  an  evil  <*V/rec  heart, 
by  its  departure  from  God." 

1  i  The  words  do  not  mean,  that  at  the  period  when  all  things  shall 
be  put  under  the  Son,  and  every  enemy  subdued,  the  Son  also  him- 
self will  be  subject ;  but,  that,  since  all  things  are  (comp.  ustotj- 
TAicrcti  v.  27,)  put  under  him  by  the  decree  «r*  vsro-rat* avro?,  who,  be- 
fore all  could  see  it  with  their  own  eyes  (Heb.  n.  8),  ara'vT*  THE- 
TASEN  Crro  tkC  ™$<T*C  «&t£  (i.  Cor.  xv.  27),  it  follows,  that  the  Son 
also  is  subject  to  hirn,  from  whom  he  has  received  this  extensive 
dominion  (comp.  note  38.).  Bat  if  we  take  the  words  of  St.  Paul 
in  the  former  sense,  we  shall  thereby  deny,  that  the  Son,  who  is  never- 
theless evidently  considered  in  reference  to  his  human  nature  (?;.  21. 
45  ss.  comp.  with  Phil.  in.  21),  to  which  power  is  given  over  all 
things  (i.  Cor.  xv.  27-  Heb.  if.  6—9),  was  subject  to  the  Father  before 
he  had  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  him,  having  vanquished  his 
enemies.  But  the  Messiah  plainly  declares,  in  Ps.  xvi.  2,  that  he  de- 
rives all  his  happiness  and  dignity  (v.  11.)  from  Jehovah,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  God  is  all,  even  to  him,  and  not  simply  to  the  things  which 
are  subjected  to  his  government-  Comp.  Schnurrer,  Anim.  ad  qua> 
dam  loca  Psalmorum,  p.  7.  Fascic.  i. 

7  2  Both  this  future,  and  ron  which  precedes  it,  seem  to  mean  a 
logical  inference,  not  something  following  in  the  course  of  time,  and  to 
have  the  same  force  as  if  it  had  been  said :  8n  St  C n orir a kt a t  ulrS  «r» 
jravra,  AHAON  OTI  (comp.  v  27,)  *ati  niroc  o  Ctk  rriOTA22ETAI. 
And  TdT»  may  either  be  rendered  therefore  (comp  Jer.  xxh.  15  s.  in  the 
Hebrew) ;  or  it  may  be  redundant  (Ps.lxix.  5)  ;  or  rather  it  may  answer 
to  the  preceding  oTaev,  as  in  that  passage  of  Plato  (Opp.  Lugd.  1590.  p. 
158.  [  Ed.  Bipont.  Vol.  n.  p.  248— Ed.  Bekker,  Part  n.  Vol.  n.  p.  177.— 
Tr.]  ):  OTAN  ri/>t  to  <$av<7&<t[jl*.  ahrh  (cro$<r»v)  avctrttr  <fa/uiy  v,a.i  <r>>y 
t«£W  thcti    rtvet    arttririKHV   *wt?,   TOTE    jrcregov  -{iuS*  Sogtiguv  r»y 

|«^«V      »#•»      QHffOfXH    VKO     T»C     iKtivX     TS^VMC,    «    Vt   7T0t'     «|  J/tlV  J     COinp. 

lxx.  Prov.  ii.  5.  Ps.  xix.  14.  cxix.  92.  But  I  understand  the  future  here 
in  the  same  way  as  in  Rom.  vi.  5.  (where  olkxa  is  used  instead  of  to't«, 
to  connect  the  inference  with  the  premises)  ii.  26.  i.  Cor.  xrv.  7 — 9.  11. 
and  in  the  argument  which  immediately  follows  (i  Cor.  xv.  29;)  the 
passage  under  discussion  (i\  28.) :  "  else  (if  it  should  be  otherwise,  than 
as  we  have  above  i>.  20 — 23.  endeavoured  to  shew,),  what  shall  they 
do,  who  are  baptized  for  the  dead  (comp.  John,  xi.  4.  Rom.  xv.  8.  Acts, 
xv.  26.),  with  this  design,  namely,  that  (John,  in.  5-  Tit.  m  5.  7.  Gal.  in. 
26  ss.  comp.  with  iv.  7.)  they  may  have  the  privilege  of  entering  (i.  Thess. 
»v.  17.  ii.  Thess.  ii.  1.  John,  xvii.  24.  Heb.  xii.  23  s.)  into  eternal  fellow- 
ship, not  only  with  Jesus  himself,  but  with  those  who  tKity,n$-nr&v  0. 
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God  is  therefore  all  in  all."  (b)  When  St.  Paul  magnihcem 
ly  describes  that  great  power  of  the  man  (c)  Jesus,  which  is 
able  to  overthrow  every  enemy,  (d)  and  even  death  itself,  (c) 
this  kingdom  of  Christ,  thus  august,  and  delivered  from  the  in- 
jury and  destruction  of  every  opposing  power,  he  gives  to 
God  the  Father,  (/)  not  in  order  to  shew  that  it  ceases  to  be 
Christ's,  but  that  all  things  may  at  last  be  referred  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father  ;73  especially  (g)  as  the  Psalms  which 
he  had  in  his  mind,  when  he  spoke  of  that  Ts'Xog,  (h)  treated 
the  same  subject  in  a  similar  manner.  (i)  But  as  we  read, 
both  that  the  Father  subjected  all  enemies  to  Christ,  (j)  and 
that  Christ  subjected  them  to  himself,  (A-)  so  he  who  is  said  in 
i.  Cor.  xv.  24.  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  the  Father,  after  the 
discomfiture  of  his  enemies,  may  also  be  said  to  assert  the  au- 
thority and  dignity  of  his  ow?i  government.  In  other  places 
we  certainly  find  it  said,  that,  even  after  the  conquest  of  his 
enemies,  Christ  shall  continue  to  reign.  (/) 

(b)  Comp.  note  58.  71.         (c)  Note  71.  (d)  v.  24. 

(«)  v.  26.  21  s.  (/)  v.  24.  (g-)  v.  27  s. 

(h)  v.  24.  d)  v.  25.  27.  comp.  with  Ps.  ex.  1.  vin.  7.  I.  £ 

( j )  Note  56.  (k)  Note  67. 

(/)  Rev.  xxii.  1.  0.  xxi.  22  s.  XI.  15. 


Cor.  xv.  18.  I-  Thess.  iv.  16.)  it  aura.  i.  e.  oVrtc  (Rom.  xvi.  11.  7. 
comp.  with  13.),  as  it  were,  bt  nurou  (i.  Cor.  xv.  23.  comp.  at  Phil.  r. 
1.  a.).  But  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all,  and  thus  (i.  Cor.  xv.  16-  18.)  both 
Jesus  and  cJ  km/uhS ivrsc  iv  avrco  drraxovTo,  and  are  no  more,  why  are 
they  baptized  for  them  ?  How  absurd  will  be  the  conduct  of  those,, 
who,  in  the  expectation  of  enjoying  salvation  and  eternal  life,  with 
Jesus  and  his  friends  who  have  departed  this  life,  become  baptized,  if 
there  be  no  life  after  death  ;  so  that  Jesus  has  not  risen  again,  and  all 
the  pious  dead  who  received  baptism  were  miserably  deceived  in  the 
hopes  which  they  entertained ! 

7  3  Comp.Phil.ii.il.  Heb.  in.  4.  r.  The  same  design  is  pursued  by  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  (comp.  neue  Apol.  der  Offenb.  Joh.  $.  26.22.  note 
6.)  which  I  think  is  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  in  this  same  xvth  Chap,  of 
i.  Cor.;  (1.  c.  §.  13.)  and  for  that  reason  I  have  the  more  frequently 
compared  it  with  the  declarations  of  the  Apostle. 
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§.    VI. 

3.  Its  extent. 

As  of  all  who  have  been  seated  upon  the  throne  of  David, 
lie  who  sits  last  upon  it,(ra)  is  infinitely  the  greatest  in  respect 
to  the  duration  of  his  life  and  kingdom  ;  so  his  authority  and 
empire  are  not  circumscribed  with  the  narrow  boundaries  of 
Palestine,  over  which  David  reigned.  For  although  he  is 
called  king  of  Sion  (n)  and  of  the  Israelites  ;  (o)  yet  we  are 
not  warranted  thereby  in  limiting  his  empire  to  these  regions. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  under  that  illustrious  offspring  of  David 
the  boundaries  of  his  father's  kingdom  are  said  to  be  so  ex- 
tended, (Ps.  ex.  2.74)  that  the  king  of  Sion  (p)  has  possession  of 
the  whole  earth,  (q)  and  all  its  inhabitants  have  either  submitted 
to  his  authority,(r)  or  are  forcibly  controlled  by  him.  (s)  But 
further,  not  even  by  these  limits  is  Christ's  kingdom  circum- 
scribed or  bounded,  but  we  read  that  it  extends  as  far  (v.  1. 
Eph.i.20— 22.  i.  Cor.  xv.  27.75  Phil.  n.  9— 11.  Matt.  xxvm. 
18.)  as  the  kingdom  of  God  himself  For  although  the  man  Jesus 
both  has  the  peculiar  charge  (*)  of  human  affairs  generally, 
whether  as  it  respects  men  living  on  this  earth,76  or  the  dead. 

(m)  Luke,  i.  32.    Acts,  n.  50.  (n)  Ps.  n.  6. 

(o)  Luke,  i.  33.     John,  xit.  13.  15.  comp.  with  16. 

(p)  ii.  6.         (q)  v.  8.         (r)  v.  10  ss.    Isai.  m.  15.  liii.  10  ss.  Amos,  ix.  12. 

(s)  Ps.  ex.  2.  ii.  4  s.  9.  12.  ex.  3.  1.  5  s.  comp.  note  67.  56. 

(0  John,  x.  16.  v.  27—29.    Rom.  xiv.  9.    Acts,  x.  42.  xvh.  SI. 


7  4"  Jehovah  shall  extend  (comp.  Ezek.  ii.  9.  Exod.  xxn.  7.)  the 
sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  out  of  Sion ;  t.  e.  thou  shalt  not  reign  here  only, 
but  other  regions  also  shall  obey  thy  sceptre,  which  belongs  to  them 
also." 

7  5  Comp.  Reussii  Opusc.  Fascic.  i.  p  400  s. 

7  6  Hence  the  world  has  very  properly  received  the  name  of  0*o-i - 
Mi*,  tou  ^g/r«u  (Matt.  xm.  41.)  or,  the  province  of  Christ.  For  the 
the  Lord  compares  it  (i>.  38,)  with  a  field,  which,  after  the  good  fruits 
have  for  a  long  time  been  mingled  with  the  tares,  shall  at  length  be 
purified.     But  it  is  clear  from  many  passages  (e.  g.  Mark,  vi.  23.    Esth. 
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and  attends  particularly  to  the  administration  (u)  of  the  faith- 
ful commonwealth  of  men,  or  the  church  ;77  yet,  for  the  good 
of  this  church,  (x)  he  governs  all  things  without  exception/?/) 
even  angels  themselves. (z)     From  all  which  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive, that  the  sitting  of  Christ  upon  the  throne  of  David  may, 
on  the  one  hand,  be  reckoned  a  real  succession  to  David's 
place,  inasmuch  as  (a)  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  (b)  the  di- 
vine promises,  made  to  David,  Christ  actually  sprang  from 
David,  in  that  same  land  which  his  father  had  possessed,  and. 
on  account  of  this    peculiar   relationship  with  the  Jewish 
people,  (c)  in  the  first  place,  thought  proper  to  present  him- 
self (d)  particularly  to  them  (e)  as  their  king  so  long  expected 
and  desired,  and  announce  to  them  the  approach  of  his  king- 
dom ;  (/)  in  the  next  place,  when  he  had  ascended  to  hea- 
ven, made  the  first  proofs  of  his  exaltation  to  be  exhibited 
within  the  ancient  empire  of  David,  (g)  and  invited  the  people 
of  Israel  first,  through  the  medium  of  his  messengers,  to  his 
service,  and  to  the  attainment  of  the  happiness  of  his  heavenly 
kingdom,  being  about  to  add  to  these  benefits  others  besides, 
which  we  are  warranted  to  look  for  with  certainty  ;  (h)  and, 
finally,  extended  his  sceptre  to  the  other  nations  also  out  of 
Sion,  (i)  and  caused  them  to  be  brought  by  the  instrumentali- 
ty of  Jews  (Acts,  xv.  7.78    Rom.  xi.  12  s.79)  into  fellowship 
and   communion  (£)    with   the  citizens,   who  were    his  fa- 
te) Eph.  v.  23  ss.    Col.  1. 18.      (a:)  Eph.  i.  22.     (y)  v.  20  ss. 
(2)  Heb.  i.  2—4.  6.    i.  Pet.  hi.  22.  («)  Luke,  i.  32. 

(6)  Rom.  xv.  8.  (C)  IX.  5.  (d)  Matt.  xxi.  1  ss.  note  82. 

(e)  Acts,  in,  25  s.    Matt.  vm.  12.  (/)  John,  xvur.  37.  $.  iv. 

(g)  Acts,  ii.  33—36.  in.  16  ss.  iv.  10  ss.  v.   12  ss.  comp.  with  i.  4.  Luke. 

xxiv.  49.  (/i)  Rom.  xj.  25  ss. 

(i)   Ps.  ex.  2.  (k)  v.  16  ss.  xv.  27.  Eph.  in.  6.  n.  12  ss. 


i.  22.  in.  13  vm.  12  s.)  that  &*<rixsia  not  only  signifies  empire  itself,  or 
supreme  power  (e.  g.  Ps.  cm.  19.  cxlv.  11—13.  Rev.  xn.  10.  xvn.  12. 
18.),  but  also  the  region  or  province,  over  which  this  authority  extends. 

' *  Hence  the  multitude  of  those  who  yield  a  pious  obedience  to 
Jesus,  their  king,  or  the  church,  is  sometimes  with  propriety  called  the 
/WiMi*  or  (comp.  Matt,  xn  25  s.  Amos,  ix.  8.  Gen.  xx.  9,  comp, 
with  4. 7.)  commonwealth  of  the  Son  of  God  (Col.  1. 13.). 

7  8  Comp.  Bengel,  on  this  passage. 

"  9  Comp.  Diss,  de  sensu  vocis  vM^m/ma,  §.  vn, 
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thers,  of  the  stock  of  Israel.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
government  of  David,  held  by  mere  mortal  men  {I)  for  a 
brief  space  of  time,  and  having  jurisdiction  only  over  a  small 
portion  of  the  earth,  is  so  far  different  from  the  eternal  and 
widely-extended  empire  of  Christ,  that  the  throne  of  Christ 
cannot  be  called  the  throne  of  David,  except  figuratively,  inas- 
much as  that  divine  (m)  government  over  the  Israelites,  which 
was  transferred  (i.  Chron.  xxvm.  5.80)  to  David  and  his  pos- 
terity, as  to  the  sons  (n)  of  God,  the  king  of  the  Israelites,  was 
a  shadow  and  image  of  the  divine  government  over  the  uni- 
verse, (o)  conferred  upon  that  man  who  sprang  from  the  stock 
of  David,  and  who  was  much  more  truly  the  Son  of  God.  (p) 
Which  being  established,  it  follows,  that  as  Christ  sits  not  on 
the  throne  of  David  itself,  but  on  its  antitype,  (q)  so  also  the 
Israelites,  over  whom  Christ  reigns,  (r)  are  not  only  the 
Israelites  themselves,  but  the  antitype  of  this  commonwealth, 
i.  e.  the  whole  commonwealth  of  God,  and,  in  a  certain  pe- 
culiar (s)  sense,  his  church.81 

(Z)  Comp.  Heb.  vn.  23.       (m)  1.  Sam.  xit  12.  vm.  7. 
in)  Ps.  lxxxix.  27.    n.  Sam.  vn.  14.     1.  Chron.  xxvm.  6. 
(0)  Heb.  t.  2—4.  (j>)  v.  5.  Luke,  1.  32.  (7)  v.  32. 

(*■)  9.  33.  (s)  Note  77. 


8  0  David  and  his  posterity  sat  upon  the  throne  of  the  kingdom  of  Je~ 
hovah,  but  of  that  only  which  had  to  do  with  the  Israelites  (v.  5.) ;  whereas 
Christ,  on  the  contrary,  sits  on  the  throne  of  that  (Ps.  ex.  1.  comp.  note 
48.  75.)  kingdom  of  Jehovah,  which  is  so  extensive,  that  it  reaches  over 
all  created  things  (Eph.  1.  20—22.),  and  that  David  himself,  although  in 
that  former  sense  he  sat  on  a  divine  throne,  and  knew  that  by  the  time 
this  remote  offspring  of  his  should  reign,  he  would  have  been  long  since 
dead  (11.  Sam.  vn-  12.  19.),  yet  declared  that  he  himself  would  never- 
theless be  within  the  kingdom  and  jurisdiction  of  this  his  own  progeny. 
SeePs.  ex.  1.  where  I  have  preserved  the  reading  »yiK  (Matt.  xxn.  44), 
which  declares,  that  David  regarded  the  Messiah  as~ftu  own  lord,  or 
willingly  submitted  to  him  (comp.  v.  43.  45.  with  1.  Pet.  in.  6.)  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  a  lord  reigning  for  ever  (Ps.  ex.  4.  note  45.)  with  God 
(v.  1.  note  48.  75.).  Comp.  Muntinghe,  Besondre  Anm.  zu  den  Psalmen, 
p.  168  ss. 

8  1  In  Amos,  ix.  11  s.  it  is  said  that  other  nations  also,  different  from 
the  Israelites,  shall  profess  the  name  of  God,  and  thus  be  in  the  king- 
■lorn  and  empire  of  David,  or  among  the  number  of  the  Israelites  (Acts, 
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§.  VII. 

4.  Its  administration. 

Since  therefore  the  kingdom  of  heaven  neither  has  any 
limit  to  its  duration,  (t)  nor  is  confined  within  certain  regions 
of  the  universe  ;(u)  its  form  must  be  in  all  respects  and  widely 

(l)  §.  v.  (a)  §.  vi. 


xv.  17.  14.  comp.  with  11.  Chron.  vn.  14.  add  Rom.  11.  26  ss.  iv.  16  ss. 
12.  xi.  17  ss.  Gal.  vi.  16.)-  But  let  us  look  into  this  passage  of  Amos  : 
"At  a  certain  (comp.  Neue  Apol.  der  Offenb.  Joh.  p.  325.)  time,  or,  at 
length  (fxirei  t«2t*  Acts,  xv.  16),  unless  you  would  prefer:  at  that  re- 
markable period  (comp.  11.  Tim.  1.  18.  and  Obss.  gramm.  p.  122.),  the 
time  of  the  Messiah,  1  will  most  completely  (this  meaning  is  clearly  in- 
dicated by  the  accumulation  of  expressions,  all  conveying  the  same 
idea,)  renew  the  kingdom  of  David,  which  is  so  desolated  (Amos,  ix. 
5  ss.)  that  it  seems  like  a  cottage  (Isai.  1.  8.)  ;  and,  as  in  other  days,  and 
particularly  in  the  time  of  David,  it  was  adorned  by  me,  so  now  also  I 
will  improve  and  enlarge  it,  so  that  in  the  renewed  tabernacle  of  David, 
or  within  his  kingdom  and  empire,  may  dwell  (Ps.  lxix.  36.  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  12.)  both  the  remnant  of  the  Idumeans  (to  whom  Amos,  1. 11  s. 
had  threatened  a  terrible  destruction),  even  as  formei'ly  (comp.  ix.  11.) 
David  had  reduced  this  people  under  his  authority  (11.  Sam.  via.  14.), 
and  all  other  nations,  that  are  called  by  my  name."  The  word  H>5 
(Amos.  ix.  12.)  I  consider  with  Louis  de  Dieu  (Animad.  ad  Act.  xv.  17), 
Fessel.  (Adv.  SS.  T.  1.  p.  390.)  and  perhaps  also  Bengel,  to  be  the  sign 
not  of  the  accusative,  but  of  the  nominative  (Obss.  giamm.  p.  264  s.); 
both  because  wre  cannot  otherwise  easily  explain,  to  what  the  plural 

iwyi  refers,    and  especially  because  **/"}"  when  it  refers  to  persons, 
;  .  _T 

usually  signifies  to  succeed  to  their  wealth,  which  shall  be  left  by  them  ; 
nor  indeed  do  I  think  it  was  the  design  of  the  prophet  to  threaten  the 
nations,  who  professed  the  name  of  God,  as  he  certainly  would  have  done, 
if  he  had  foretold  that  they  were  to  be  driven  out  from  their  dwelling- 
places  by  the  Jews.  Now  the  Idumeans  are  said  by  Josephus  (Antiq. 
Jud.  L.  sin.  c.  9.  §.  1.)  to  have  embraced  the  Jewish  religion,  a  hundred 
years,  and  more,  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  But  as  Amos  foretold,  that 
many  other  nations  also  should  profess  the  name  of  God,  and  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  David ;  we  must  go  on  a  little  farther,  even  to  those 
times,  when  not  only  many  Idumeans,  who  had  been  long  united  with 
the  Jews  (Acts,  xxi.  20.)  in  civil  compact,  but  great  numbers  also  of 
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different82  from  an  earthly  commonwealth.  For  he  who 
possesses  an  eternal  government  over  all  things,  not  only  can 
perform  many  things,  which  come  within  the  reach  of  no 
earthly  power,  however  mighty,  but  easily  dispenses  with 
many  external  aids,  which,  though  splendid  in  appearance, 
are  after  all  only  covers  for  human  weakness.  As  the  go- 
vernment of  David,  even  in  its  best  days,  was  certainly  by  no 
means  adequate  to  the  performance  of  those  things,  by 
which  (w)  his  offspring  proved,  at  Jerusalem,  his  kingdom  to 
be  divine  (x), — and  great  as  may  seem  to  be  the  glory  and 
splendor  of  his  triumph  over  those  nations,  whom  he  reduced 
by  his  arms  (y), — what  is  all  this  pomp,  in  comparison  with 
the  dignity  of  Christ,  who,  trusting  in  his  own  legitimate  and 
almighty  power  over  all  things,  dared  to  send  unarmed  mes- 
sengers through  the  Roman  empire,  (z)  and  even  into  Rome, 
with  this  order,  (a)  that  they  should  proclaim  him  lord  of  all 
men,  and  of  all  things  ;  and  in  this  way  obtained  the  obedi- 
ence of  many  thousands,  secured  not  by  force  of  arms,  of 
which  he  certainly  stood  in  no  need,  who  could  protect  and 

0b)  Acts,  ii,  2—4.  tx)  v.  33  ss.         (y)  Comp.  John,  xvm.  S6. 

(2)  Comp.  Acts,  xvn.  6.  7.  (a)  Acts,  n.  36.  x.  42.  xvn.  30  s. 


other  nations,  exulted  in  being  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  David,  so 
wonderfully  enlarged  (Am.  ix.  11.)  when  Jesus  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
his  father,  and  in  being  a  people  devoted  to  God  (v.  12.  comp.  with 
Acts,  xv.  14.).  This  passage  St.  Luke  has  designedly  (v.  14  s.)  copied 
(v.  17.)  from  the  lxx,  who  probably,  when  they  lighted  upon  it,  were 
ignorant  of  its  meaning  ;  being  led  in  the  translation  of  it,  as  they  fre- 
quently were  in  difficult  places,  rather  by  conjecture,  than  by  certain 
reasoning.  One  thing  I  must  add,  that  t7noKi*\>*.T9  v.  14.  as  in  Ezra, 
i.  2.  should  be  rendered  has  charged  (comp.  Acts,  xv.  7.  x.  20.). 

8  2  Jesus  declared  this  with  the  greatest  plainness  both  by  words 
(John,  xvm.  36.)  and  deeds  ;  among  which  (comp.  the  above-mentioned 
work  of  Hess,  Sect.  i.  ii. )  the  most  remarkable  is,  that,  in  order  the  more 
clearly  and  explicitly  to  leave  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  his  views 
in  regard  to  his  kingdom,  he  permitted  himself  (Luke,  xix.  30.  40)  to  be 
publicly  saluted  king  of  the  Israelites  (Mark,  xi.  10.  John,  xu.  13.),  but, 
at  the  very  same  time,  openly  before  all,  and,  in  order  to  excite  the 
greater  attention,  with  tears,  predicted  destruction  (v.  41.)  to  that  very 
metropolis,  in  which  they  had  been  dreaming  that  he  was  just  about  to 
commence  his  reign  (i\  11.). 

26 
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defend  his  messengers  sufficiently  well  with  his  own  (b)  aid 
alone,  wherever  they  might  travel,  but  by  love  and  benevo- 
lence. But  it  is  by  no  means  the  least  exhibition  of  the  great- 
ness of  Christ,  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  inflict  immediate 
punishment  upon  the  rebellious,  but  can  for  a  length  of  time 
despise  their  arrogance :  (c)  securely  confident  that  it  shall 
never  come  to  pass,  either  that  they  shall  dethrone  him  from 
his  seat,  (d)  which  is  elevated  far  above  weak  mortals ;  or  that 
the  opportunity  shall  cease  (e)  for  baffling  their  attempts,  or 
turning  them  to  the  salvation  of  believers  ;  or  that  any  enemy 
can  escape  from  his  government  and  authority,  or  elude  his 
destined  punishment,  (/)  either  by  death,  (g)  or  any  other 
medium,  than  that  of  a  seasonable  and  humble  return  to  obedi- 
ence, (/i)  This  heavenly  kingdom  is  therefore  distinguished, 
indeed,  by  some  acts  of  a  conspicuous  character,  and  which 
strike  the  attention  of  all  ;83  among  which  stand  prominent 

(6)  Acts,  iv.  9  ss.  30.  (c)  Ps.  u.  1—4.  Ileb.  x.  13.     (d)  Ps.  n.  6. 

(e)  ex.  2.  (/)  ii.  5. 

(g)  Rom.  xiv.  9.  Johu,  v.  28  s.  (/()  Ps.  n.  10  ss. 


8  3  "  Then,whentheLordshall  come  (Matt.  xxiv.  30.  37.  42.  50s.'xxv, 
13.),  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (note  76.)  shall  be  as 
if  a  bridegroom,  out  of  a  number  of  virgins  going  out  to  meet  him, 
should  admit  to  the  marriage  solemnities  only  those,  whom,  coming  sud- 
denly after  some  delay,  he  found  prepared  for  him,  excluding  those  who 
came  late."  (v.  1.)  But  that  the  form  of  expression,  b(x.oim^y\a-ira.i  »  £&ci- 
xsj*  tuv  xpxvuv  AEKA  riAP0ENOl2,  does  not  mean,  that  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  properly  compared  to  ten  virgins,  may  be  seen  by  many  ex- 
amples ;  as,  for  instance,  the  administration  of  this  kingdom  is  not  pro- 
perly like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  or  a  net  (Matt-  xm.  31.  47.)  ;  but  like 
that  action,  whereby  either  a  small  grain  is  sown,  which  grows  up  to 
a  wonderful  size,  or  fish  of  all  kinds  are  caught,  which  are  afterwards 
to  be  separated  one  from  another.  In  short,  the  administration  of  the 
divine  kingdom  is  compared  to  the  whole  narrative  which  is  told ;  and  is 
said,  for  example,  to  be  as  if  (Mark,  iv.  26)  any  one  should  sow  seed, 
and,  from  that  action,  by  degrees  ripe  fruits  should  grow  up  with  unob- 
served progress,  and  without  much  labor.  Comp.  Diss,  de  parabolis 
Christi,  §.  xix.  But  that  function  of  the  heavenly  government,  which  re- 
lates to  the  distribution  of  rewards,  is  in  Matt.  xx.  1.  called,  in  general, 
frf-oMx  t«v  iWvwv  :  "  the  distribution  of  rewards,  both  in  this  life  and  in 
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the  rewards  and  punishments,  which  are  to  be  assigned  publicly 
by  the  king  in  his  own  appointed  time  :  (i)  but  there  are  some 
less  conspicuous,  though  equally  real  *  parts  of  the  same  go- 
vernment, to  be  seen  in  the  propagation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel,  and  in  the  government  and  protection  of  the  church 
universal,  and  of  particular  assemblies  and  individuals.  He  is 
said  to  hold,  as  it  were,  the  key  of  David,  or84  the  heavenly 

<i)  Matt.  xxv.  Si.  SI. 


the  other,  is  as  if  a  householder,  &c"  Perhaps  also  the  same  meaning 
ought  to  he  assigned  to  that  declaration  of  Christ,  in  which  he  com- 
mands this  inducement  to  be  left  (Luke,  x.  11.)  with  those  Israelites, 
who  should  despise  (v.  10.)  the  messenger  (v.  9.)  of  the  approaching 
kingdom  of  God  :  "  be  ye  sure,  that  that  divine  kingdom  has  come  nigh, 
which  not  only  decrees  to  the  obedient  that  happiness  to  which  we 
wished  to  invite  you,  (v.  9  )  but  also  appoints  punishments  the  most 
grievous,  not  only  at  the  period  of  the  general  judgment  (c.  12  ss.),  but 
even  long  before,  in  the  overthrow  of  your  state  (Matt.  xxin.  37  s.  x.  23. 
comp.  with  §.  in.)." 

*  It  is  singular  that  Lange  (zur  Beford.  des  niizl.  Gebr.  des  W.  A. 
Tellerischen  Worterb.  des  NT.,  P.  iv  p.  85  s.)  did  not  perceive,  that, 
hi  this  place,  and  in  what  follows,  (not  to  mention  my  former  observa- 
tions, 0-  m,  iv.  vi.  note  76  s.  81.)  I  referred  to  the  opinion  of  Koppe, 
though  not  mentioned  by  name.  (Comp.  also  §.  ix.  at  the  beginning.) 
If  any  one,  however,  would  prefer  to  have  a  more  express  refutation  of 
this  opinion,  which  woula;  be  inconsistent  with  my  exegetical-doclrinal 
plan,  I  recommend  to  his  perusal  pp.  69  ss.  of  the  above  mentioned 
treatise . 

3  4  Christ  holds  the  key,  or  (comp.  Isai.  xxu.  22.  with  v.  21,  and 
Woll,  in  his  edition  of  Blackw all's  Sac.  Class,  p.  166  s.)  power  of  Da- 
vid, since  he  sits  on  the  throne  of  David,  which  form  of  expression,  when 
used  concerning  Christ,  refers,  as  we  have  seen  above  ($.  vi.),  to  his 
government  over  all  things,  and  particularly  over  the  church.  But  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  said  (Matt.  xvi.  19.)  to  be  delivered 
by  Christ  to  the  apostles,  inasmuch  as  he  wished  that  many  departments 
of  his  government  over  the  church  should  be  administered  by  them  upon 
the  earth,  and  that  they,  as  his  ambassadors  and  officers  (comp.  Isai. 
xxu.  22),  should  fulfil,  in  many  respects,  the  office  of  the  Lord  of  the 
church.  They  had  it  in  their  power,  as  in  the  name,  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  Christ,  who  ratified  their  decrees  in  heaven,  to  ordain  upon 
earth  divine  laws  (comp.  Lightfoot's  Hor.  Heb.  on  Matt,  in  loc),  and 
to  utter  commands  of  divine  weight  and  value  (Acts,  xv.  28.  r.  Thess. 
iv.  2.8.  ii.  13.  John,  xs.  23.  Acts,  v.  4.  9.  i.  Cor.  v.  3— 5.  Acts, 
jit  6.  v.  12ss>. 
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empire,  (j  )  who,  with  his  succor,  so  fortified  the  head  of  the 
church  of  Philadelphia  against  the  wiles  of  the  Jews,  (k) 
though  he  had  little  strength  of  his  own,  that  both  he  himself 
adhered  steadfastly  to  the  truth,  (/)  and  he  was  also  useful  to- 
many  others  who  were  desirous  of  the  truth ;  (m)  and  at 
length,  triumphing  over  his  adversaries,  (n)  and  delivered 
from  a  new  calamity  which  was  impending,(o)  he  was  crown- 
ed with  great  rewards,  (p)  In  like  manner  we  read  in  St. 
Matthew,  xvi.  19,  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
to  govern  the  church(q)  which  shall  be  gathered  on  the  earth  ;(r) 
for  example,  to  establish  laws  for  it,  and  either  to  grant  to  its 
members  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  or  to  inflict  punishments, 
or  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  church  by  other  miraculous  opera- 
tions. These 85  departments  of  the  divine  government  over 
the  church  were  certainly  fulfilled  by  the  apostles,  to  whom 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  had  been  delivered  by 
Christ,  as  those  of  the  house  of  David  were  given  to  Elia- 
kim  (s)  by  Hezekiah*  Wherefore  St.  Paul,  also,  declared 
that  he  should  estimate  the  merits  of  the  inflated (t)  teachers,(w) 
not  by  their  boasting  words,  but  by  what  they  had  done,  since 
the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the  superintending  providence  of 
Christ,  and  his  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  church,  did  not 
consist  in  words,  but  is  distinguished  by  its  power  and  ef- 


(j)  Rev.  hi.  7.  (k)  v.  9.  (I)  v.  8. 10. 

{m)  v.  8.  at  the  beginning,  comp.  with  i.  Cor.  xvi.  9.  and  Acts,  xvm.  8—10. 

(n)  Rev.  in.  9.  (o)  v.  10.  (p)  v.  11. 

(q)  v.  18.  (r)  v.  19.  (s)  Isai.  xxn.  22.  note  84. 

it)  i.  Cor.  iv.  18  s.  («)  v.  15.. 


8  s  Comp.  note  84,  and  Bengel's  gnomon  on  the  words  cTiW,  \v<ryc7 
Matt.  xvi.  19.  (also  Bar-Hebrjeus  in  his  Chron.  Syriac  p.  593.  JO#l  nDN 
means  one,  possessed  of  supreme  power). 

*  £  Or  rather  by  Manasseh,  to  whose  appointment  of  Eliakim  as  his 
minister  of  state,  after  that  king's  repentance,  and  return  from  captivity, 
the  prophecy  contained  in  Isai.  xxn.  here  quoted  by  Storr,  properly 
refers.  Eliakim  had,  indeed,  filled  the  office  of  master  of  the  house- 
hold under  Hezekiah  ;  but  the  words  of  Isaiah  relate  to  his  elevation, 
after  the  death  of  Shebna  at  Babylon,  and  the  restoration  of  Manasseh 
to  his  throne.     See  Prideaux's  Connection,  Vol.  i.  p.  152* — Tr,  ~\ 
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fects,  (v)  in  which,  therefore,  those  persons  ought  to  be  con- 
spicuous, if  they  wished  to  be  compared  with  Paul,  the  legate 
of  the  divine  king,  and  under  that  title  holding  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  (w)     This  same  providence  of  Christ,  by 
which  he  gathers  together,  and  governs  the  church,  seems  also 
to  be  meant  in  Matt.  xin.  52,  where  one  who  is  so  taught  as 
to  be  able  to  subserve  the  Lord's  designs,  by  the  spread  of  the 
gospel,  is  said  to  be  instructed  for  the  benefit  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  (<rfi  /3a<r»Xsi'a  rwv  xpavZv).     In  like  manner  e'vSeros  sk 
«4i  BA2IAE1AN  «r«  Ss£  (x)  may  be  interpreted//,  in  reference 
to 86  that  charge  of  the  divine  king,  in  virtue  of  which  he  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  no  deficiency  of  heralds  of  the  doc- 
trine  of  salvation :    "  he  who,  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough,87  looks  back,  is  an  unsuitable  person  to  be  employed 
by  the  providence  of  the  Lord  in  promulgating  the  gospeI."(#) 
In  this  same  sense,  those  who  labored  with  St.  Paul,  in  refer- 
ence to  that  same  office  of  the  divine  king,  or,  in  other  words, 
who  toiled  zealously  and  faithfully  in  the  service  of  the  divine 
government,  by  delivering  and  inculcating  the  gospel,  he  terms, 
in  Col.   iv.   11,  (fwepyoi  sis  *w  BA2IAEIAN  <rS  SsQ.     Where- 
fore also  the  kingdom  of  God  is  said  to  be  given  (z)  to  those, 
among  whom  is  perceived  that  function  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment which  relates  to  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  be  taken  away  from  those,  to  whom  the 
gospel  is  no  more  delivered.      But  let  us  proceed  to  those 
passages,  which  do  not  refer  to  one  department  only  of  the 
divine  government,  as,  for  instance,  that  which  provides  for, 
and  is  employed  respecting  proclamation  of  the  gospel ;  but 
which  embrace  many  species  of  actions  ;  as,  in  Matt.  xxn.  2. 

(v)  v.  20. .  (io)  Comp.  ii.  Corin.  xn.  12.         (,r)  Luke,  ix.  62. 

(y)  v.  60.  (z)  Matt.  xxi.  43. 


s  6  Comp.  note  36.  and  Diss,  de  sensu  vocis  -zX^afAst,  note  28. 

*  7  The  reader  need  scarcely  be  reminded,  how  frequently  figures 
drawn  from  agriculture  are  made  use  of  in  the  Scriptures,  in  reference 
to  the  instructions  of  a  teacher  of  the  gospel.  Comp.  Luke,  vin.  11. 
i-  Cor.  in.  6  bs. 
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%  (3a(fi\sia.  <rtiv  *'pav£v  33  is  said  to  attend  both  to  whatever  re- 
lates to  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  (a)  and  also  to  the  punish- 
ment of  contempt  and  negligence,  (b)  •  Likewise  in  Matt, 
xm.  24.  31.  33.  47.  Mark,  iv.  26.  30.  Luke,  xm.  18.  20, 
the  offices  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  said  to  be  these  :  to 
supply  and  make  provision  for  persons,  needed  for  spreading  the 
gospel,  and  for  producing  from  thence,  gently  by  degrees,  the 
fairest  and  most  abundant  fruits  ;  (c)  and  at  length  to  separate 
the  good  from  the  wicked,  who  have  been  so  long  tolerated, 
and  to  conduct  the  former  to  that  felicity  promised  in  the 
gospel,  but  to  inflict  most  grievous  punishment  upon  the  lat- 
ter, (d) 


§.  VIII. 

5.  Its  periods. 

Since,  therefore,  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven has  such  various  forms,  (e)  it  is  evident,  that  this  kingdom 
may  be  variously  divided.  The  first  and  that  a  most  exten- 
sive division,  is  into  two  parts,  separated  one  from  the  other 
by  the  victory  which  is  to  be  gained  over  every  enemy.  For 
Christ  either  reigns  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  (f)  expecting. 

(a)  v.  4.  9.  (i)  v.  7.  13.        (c)  Mark,  iv.  26—32.    Matt.  xm.  33.  ST 

(d)  v.  25—30.  47  ss.  (c)  }.  yn.  (/)  Ps.  ex.  2. 


3  s  As  the  kingdom  is  conferred  upon  Christ  by  the  Father  (note  38) . 
his  government,  and  the  administration  of  this  kingdom,  may  be  attri- 
buted in  general  to  the  Father  (note  5.).  In  tiiis  passage,  however, 
there  is  a  particular  reason  for  Christ's  ascribing  his  own  (comp.  Matt, 
xxni.  34.  John,  xvn.  18.  Matt.  x.  23.  xxv.  30  ss.)  actions  to  the  Fa- 
ther. For,  as  he  wished  to  mention  his  own  and  John's  embassy  (xxir. 
3), — which  were  included,  in  a  certain  sense,  within  the  idea  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  (§.  iv.),— separately  from  the  teaching  of  the  apostles, 
who  were  to  invite  the  Jews,  when  all  tilings  were  prepared  (v.  4.),  and 
the  kingdom,  which  was  at  hand  during  the  life-time  of  Jesus,  was  ac- 
tually present,  he  could  not  conveniently,  in  this  parable,  sustain  the 
principal  part  himself,  and  therefore  ascribed  it  to  the  Father  (v.  2.Y 
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Lill  they  shall  all  be  overthrown,  (g)  or  he  sits  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  while  his  adversaries  are  lying  prostrate,  (h) 
Though,  during  the  first  of  these  two  periods,  the  sway  of 
Christ  is  no  less  real  and  powerful,  (i)  yet  we  find  that  the 
latter  has  the  name  (3oi<fi\siu  applied  to  it  xcw-  '£|o^y)v  (n.  Tim. 
iv.  I.89  Luke,  xxi.  31.  xxn.  30.  comp.  with  Matt.  xix.  28. 
Luke,  xxn.  18.90  Matt.  xxvi.  29.  Mark,  xiv.  25.).  For  as 
during  that  period  which  comes  first  in  order,  God  is  said  to 
reign,  (k)  when  he  makes  such  use  (/)  of  his  power,  that  all 
perceive  that  he  reigns  fl  so  it  will  have  to  be  said  with  pe- 
culiar force  that  he  reigns,  when,  every  enemy  being  subdued, 
his  supreme  power  is  acknowledged  even  by  those  very  per- 
sons, who  treated  with  contempt  the  idea  that  the  kingdom 
must  be  thus  far  restored  by  Christ,  (m)  But  even  in  this 
period  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  there  will  be  a  twofold  di- 
versity of  administration.  For  some  (n)  will  perceive  the 
majesty  of  the  divine  government  from  the  severity  of  their 
punishment,  or  rather,  they  will  be  enemies  subdued,  it  is  true, 

(g)  v.  1.  Heb.  x.  13.  (/<)  b.  v.  0)  Comp.  5.  vn. 

(A:)  Rev.  xix.  6.  (I)  v.  2.  xvm.  8.  (roj  i.  Cor.  xv.  24  note  58. 

in)  Comp.  notes  59— 66. 


3  9  As  it  is  said  that  Jesus  shall  judge  the  quick  and  dead  at  the 
time  of  his  coming  and  kingdom,  it  is  evident  that  the  commencement 
of  the  kingdom,  x*t'  s^o^wv,  is  connected  with  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  is  thus  (note  54.  scq.)  referred  to  that  time,  when  every  enemy 
shall  be  destroyed. 

9  o  From  this  passage  it  seems  probable  that  in  v.  16.  we  ought  to 
understand  TrM^ce&j  h  t«  fineries!*  TtT  S-sa  to  mean  the  same  (comp. 
Obss.  p.  453  ss.  and  Opus.  Acad.  i.  p.  146.)  as  •a-A^a-'K  (SA3->,)  f}  0*<ri- 
\ii*  ti?  &tS,  "  until  the  kingdom  of  God  is  in  perfect  and  complete 
prosperity." 

9  i  In  like  manner  God  is  said  (Rev.  xii.  10.  xi.  17.)  pnurixiuoai  (to 
be  acknoicle.dged  king,  to  be  perceived  to  reign;  comp.  note  70,  at  the 
end.),  since  (comp.  note  22.)  he  has  taken  to  himself  (\x/j.£xvi>)  his 
great  power  to  (v.  18.)  punish  his  enemies  (ch.  xvi — xx.  3).  Add  xi. 
15,  where  God  and  Christ  are  said  to  obtain  the  government  over  the 
earth,  because  it  is  evident  in  the  eyes  of  all,  that  the  earth  belongs  to 
God  and  Christ.  (Comp.  Neue  Apol.  der  Offenb.  Job.,  p.  330.  note  18  ; 
and  Tobleb,  Gedanken  und  Antworten  zurEhre  J»  C.  und  seines  Reichs> 
0=371), 
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but  still  rebels,  paying  the  punishment  of  their  folly ;  but 
others  will,  as  the  pious  people  of  God,  (o)  reap  the  blessings 
of  the  divine  government,  and  be,  in  a  far  higher  sense,  in 
the  kingdom  of  God :  (p)  even  as  now,  all  men  are  in  the  king- 
dom  of  heaven,  {q)  but  in  a  far  different  sense  those,  to  whom 
the  gospel  has  been  presented,  (r)  and  in  the  most  distinguish- 
ed sense  of  all,  those  who  obey  it.  (s)  That  province  (region), 
therefore,  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  which  after 92  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  (t)  the  pious  people  of  God  shall  dwell,  who 
are  to  receive,  from  the  benignant  and  all-powerful  govern- 
ment of  Christ,  (u)  a  marvellous  and  everlasting  salvation,  (v) 
is  by  a  certain  peculiar  right  called  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or 
of  God,  in  which  no  place  is  allowed  to  the  wicked,  (w)  al- 
though they  are  under  the  authority  of  God.  Of  this  kind 
are  those  passages  generally,  in  which  are  used  the  forms  of 

(O)  Rev.  xxi.  3.  (p)  xxn.  3.  (q)  5.  vi. 

(r)  Matt.  xxi.  43.  §.  vn.  (s)  Col.  1.  13,  note  77. 

(0  1.  Cor.  xv.  50.    n.  Thess.  1.  5,  comp.  with  7.    Matt.  xm.  43.  xxv.  34, 

add  Luke,  xiv.  15.  comp.  with  14.  (u)  11.  Thess.  1. 10. 

(v)  Matt.  xxv.  34,  comp.  with  46.     Mark,   ix.   47,  comp.  with  43.  45.  and 

Matt.  xvm.   8   s.     John,  in.  3.  5.  comp.  with  3G,  and  Titus,  ill.  5.  7. 

Matt,  xix  23  s.,  comp.  with  16.  25.     Mark,  x.  23—25,  comp.  with  26.  17. 

Luke,  xvm.  24  s.  comp.  with  26.  18.     1.  Thess.  n.  12.     Acts,  xiv.  22, 

comp.  with  Rom.  vm.  17,  and  Luke,  xxiv.  26. 
Kio)  Luke,  xm.  28.      Matt.  vm.  11.  12.     1.  Cor.  vi.  9  s.     Gal.  v.  21.    Eph. 

v.  5,  comp.  with  Rev.  :-.xn.  15. 


92  As  God  and  Christ  are  said  [Za.<ri\ti,w  particularly  at  the  period, 
•when  all  enemies  shall  have  been  destroyed,  and  (note  89  )  the  dead 
shall  have  been  raised;  so  also  that  province  (note  76.),  to  which  the 
most  glorious  fruits  shall  redound  from  this  perfect  splendor  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  kingdom  of  God,  takes  by  a  peculiar  right  the  appella- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  since,  before  that  time,  in  those  re- 
gions to  which  the  spirits  of  departed  believers  are  conducted,  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  divine  government  is  certainly  every  where  acknowledged, 
and  the  grandeur  of  its  kingly  offices  much  more  clearly  perceived  than 
in  the  present  life  (11.  Cor.  v.  6—8.  Phil.  1.  23.)  ;  there  was  surely  no 
reason  why  St.  Paul  should  not  give  to  these  seats  of  the  blessed,  also, 
the  name  of  heavenly  kingdom,  in  11.  Tim.  iv.  18.  Though  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  even  this  passage  may  be  understood  to  refer  to  that  fu- 
ture happiness  (comp.  v.  6—8.),  upon  which  the  blessed  shall  enter 
after  their  resurrection,  and  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
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expression  sl<fe\6s7v  sl$  <n?v  /SatfiXsiav  <rwv  ggavuv  (Matt.  vn.  2 1.93 
V.  20.94  XVIII.  3."  II.  Pet.  I.  11.),  dix^fai  f^»  /3a<rjXsiav  «r* 
Ss*,  (x)  C/xsrs'^a  &to  ^  ficuftkeia  t*  SsS,  (y)  all  which  are  used 
promiscuously  by  St  Mark,  x.  15. 14.  and  St.  Luke,  xvm.  17. 
16.  More  frequently  instead  of  <$sfa<^ai w  (z)  is  substituted 
xXrj^ovo'juiSiv  r?jv  /SatfiXeiav  r*  Ss£,  (a)  fo  occupy  those  blissful 
seats,  (b)  so  that  each  individual  may  have  his  own  share  in 
the  possession,  (c)  Hence  the  term  xX^ovofwi  t%  /•WiXsi'a^c?) 
or  vh}  rrjg  (SatfikzloLs,  (e)  is  applied  to  those,  to  whom  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  belongs,  or  who  shall  enter  into  the  region  of 

(x)  Mark,  x.  15.    Luke,  xvm.  17.  (y)  vi.  20.  Matt.  v.  3. 10.  xix.  14. 

(z)  Cornp.  1.  Mace.  11.  51.       («)  Matt.  xxv.  34.     1.  Cor.  vi.  9  s.    Gal.  v.  21. 
(6)  Comp.  Gen.  xv.  7  s.  xxvni.  4,  &c.        (c)  Eph.  v.  5. 
(d)  Jam.  it.  5.  (c)  Matt.  xm.  38. 


9  3  What  follows  in  v.  22.  23,  shews  with  sufficient  clearness,  that 
this  passage  does  not  refer  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  gathered  to- 
gether on  the  earth  from  the  period  of  our  Lord's  ascension  into  hea- 
ven, and  whose  privileges  were  eagerly  desired  by  many  during  the  life- 
time of  Jesus  (note  36).  But  in  Matt.  xxi.  31,  xxm.  13,  it  admits  of  a 
doubt,  whether  f)  fi*e-i\fia  tc5  3-eow  is  to  be  understood  in  this  sense 
(comp.  Luke,  xi.  52.),  or  as  referring  to  the  seats  of  the  blessed, 

9  4  If  this  place  be  compared  with  v.  3 — 12,  vi.  19  ss.,  it  will  readily 
be  admitted,  that  both  here,  and  vi.  33.  Luke,  xn.  31,  the  discourse  is 
concerning  the  dwelling-place  and  region  of  the  blessed.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason,  why  a  different  sense  should  be  given  to  the  expression  in  the 
preceding  verse  (Matt.  v.  19  )  :  "Whoever  shall  wantonly,  and  without 
hesitation,  violate  one  precept  however  small,  and  shall  teach  others  to 
do  the  same  thing,  and  much  more,  therefore,  he  who,  like  the  teachers 
of  the  law  and  the  Pharisees  (v- 20),  shall  neglect  so  many  and  great 
precepts,  and  shall  be  a  leader  and  promoter  of  negligence  in  others  (r. 
21  ss.  xxni.  16  ss.),  he,  though  highly  esteemed  on  earth  (Luke,  xvi.  15), 
shall  in  the  regions  of  the  blessed  be  reckoned  of  the  least  account  (&«'- 
Xtroc  jt*j)9-»VsT*<)  by  God  and  his  people,  and  be  cast  out  from  this  pure 
abode  (Luke,  xm.  v.  25.  27.  28.)  as  QS'tk-jyu*.  (Luke,  xvi.  15,  like  i\% 
£«roc,  or  m-^atcj,  xm.  30.  at  the  end.)." 

9  s  Very  similar  are  those  forms  of  expression,  by  which  any  one  is 
said  to  be  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  v.  4. 1.  Luke,  xm.  28  s.  Matt,  viu 
11. 

96  This  answers  to  Luke,  xn.  32.  wfoKwrtv  b  *•**>>£  vuett  AOrKAT 
TM1N  t»i  @*<ri\tUr, 
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the  blessed/1  or  to  whom  indeed  the  right  of  citizenship  M  in 
that  most  blissful  (/)  country  principally  belonged,  (g)  Per- 
haps also  Heb.  xir.  28,  is  a  passage  of  the  same  description. 
For  as  mention  is  made  immediately  before  (h)  of  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,"  it  is  certainly  not  improbable,  that 

(/)  vxii.  11.        (g-)  v.  12.  comp.  with  Acts,  hi.  25.    Rom.  ix.  4.        (A)  tt.  27. 


9  7  Just  as  in  Luke,  xx.  36.  ol  t«c  uvat^o-w;  tv%6i<t»s  (v.  35.)  art- 
called  viol  thc  tiveirtiftetc. 

9  8  As  i7  fixri\ii*  refers  peculiarly  to  that  administration  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  which  shall  take  place  in  the  region  of  the  blessed  after 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (Matt.  xxvi.  29.  §.  vm.  at  the  beginning.)  ; 
the  right  of  citizenship,  also,  in  the  king-dom  of  heaven,  thus  understood, 
maybe  called  (note  36.)  >;  0u<riKiiu. 

9  9  Christ,  who  formerly,  when  the  law  was  given  on  Mount  Sinai 
(v.  18  ss.),  shook  the  earth,  which  could  equally  well  be  declared  of 
him,  in  reference  to  his  divine  nature,  as  that  he  created  all  things  (i.  2. 
10.),  now,  when  God  spoke  by  him,  is  said  to  have  promised  (xn.  26.). 
that  he  will  once  more  shake  the  heaven  and  earth  (comp.  Rev.  xx.  11. 
xxi-  1.  ii.  Pet.  in.  10 — 12.),  from  which  it  is  evident  (Heb.  xn.  2-7.),  that 
the  things  which  are  shaken  (heaven  and  earth,  Heb.  xn.  26.)  are  re- 
moved from  their  place,  as  being  made  with  this  design,  that  they  might 
await  (comp.  Rom.  vm.  19  ss.  n.  Pet.  m.  7.  and  v'smi,  Acts,  xx.  6.  23.) 
an  immovable  condition  (comp.  the  neuters,  Heb.  vi.  9.),  i.  e.  that  that 
signal  change  might  remain,  whereby  the  appearance  of  heaven  and 
earth  shall  become  permanent.  The  words  In  a.na.%,  used  by  Christ, 
not  only  shew,  that  the  heaven  and  the  earth  will  be  shaken,  but  also 
imply  at  the  same  time,  that  no  other  shaking  shall  follow  ;  and  that 
therefore,  subsequently  to  that  event,  to  which  the  display  at  Sinai  can- 
not be  at  all  compared,  the  state  of  earth  and  heaven  will  be  such,  that 
things  will  cease  to  be  movable  and  fragile.  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
sentence  quoted  by  the  Apostle  (xn.  26.),  is  not  from  Haggai,  but  that 
it  was  uttered  by  Christ,  when  he  was  discoursing  perhaps  at  some  time 
or  other  (comp.  Acts,  i  3.)  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  was 
comparing  this  new  economy  with  the  old  Mosaic  dispensation  (comp. 
John,  vi.  32);  and  that  it  was  never  recorded  in  the  gospel  histories  (Acts., 
xx.  35.).  For,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact,  that  the  words  of  Haggai  are 
not  sufficiently  like  these,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  very  much  against  the 
commonly  received  opinion,  that  Jesus  is  said  to  have  promised  now, 
when  God  commands  by  him  (Heb.  xn.  25.  comp.  with  x.  28  s.  i.  1  g. 
ii.  1 — 3.),  toy  av  i?z*.vut  (comp.  John,  in.  31.  i.  Cor.  xv.  47.),  not  by 
Moses,  asy  tV)  thj  yfie  (comp.  Heb.  in.  3 — 6),  that  he  will  once  more 
shake  not  only  the  earth,  as  was  done  at  the  time  when  he  bri  <rn  yh 
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the  unchangeable  kingdom  which  believers  shall  obtain,100  con- 
sists in  those  happy  seats  in  which  the  faithful  shall  dwell,  (t) 
after  they  have  been  restored  to  life,  (j ) 


§.  IX. 

Although,  therefore,  a  great  number  of  passages  refers  to 
that  future  and  most  conspicuous  appearance  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  ;  (k)  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  also  not 
a  few,  which,  if  we  ought  to  choose  the  most  obvious  inter- 
pretation,101 lead  us  to  a  much  broader  signification  of  the  ex- 
pression. (/)  And  that  same  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
which  includes  the  whole  government  of  Christ  from  his  as- 
cension into  heaven,  seems  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the 
apostles  in  those  places  also,  which, — because  (m)  that  empire 
is  now  established,  whose  extent  and  dignity  will  bring  to 
pass,  in  its  own  time,  all  that  remains  to  be  done,  and  could 
perform  it  forthwith,  did  not  the  long-suffering  (n)  of  the 
judge  prevent  it, — shew  that  an  end  is  at  hand  (Heb.  ix.  26«m 

(i)  n.  Pet.  in.  13.  (j  )  Rev.  xx.  12.  xxi.  1.  (ft)  S.  tjii. 

CD  }.  in.  vii.  (m)  Comp.  note  30. 

(n)  ii.  Pet.  in.  9.  15.    Heb.  x.  13. 


s^gx^stTiV*,  or  divinely  instructed  (Acts,  x.  22.)  the  people,  but  also  the 
heaven. 

i  e  o  n*£«t\et,uC*M/i'  also  in  Jer.  xlix.  1.  2.  means  the  same  as  jaags- 
yJjUg/K  j  but  the  present  participle  has  the  sense  of  the  future  (comp.  Acts, 
xv-  27.),  as,  in  Heb.  xn.  27,  t«c  <r*x«/o,uirei  signifies  things  that  are  to  be 
shaken,  movable.    Comp.  Obss.  gramm.  p.  134  s. 

i  o  i  Comp.  DoEDERLEiir,  Instit.  Theol.  Christ,  p.  748  s.  [p.  291.  Vol. 
ji.  Ed.  Junge.  Nor.  et  Alt.  1797.— Tr.  ] 

i  02  At  the  end  of  the  world  (comp.  also  Heb.  i.  2.  i.  Pet.  i.  20.)  it 
was  that  Jesus  was  born,  because,  at  his  birth,  the  commencement  was 
at  hand  of  a  kingdom  (§.  iv.),  which  shall  make  all  things  new  (Rev 
xxi.  5.),  and  which  would  immediately  have  proceeded  to  make  hea- 
ven and  earth  new  and  permanent  (Heb.  xu.  26  s.),  and  to  display  its- 
glorious  (v.  28-  §.  viii.)  and  grand  appearance,  but  for  that  divine  good- 
ness which  desires  first  to  make  men  new  creatures  (u.  Cor.  v.  17.),  and 
that  completely,  too,  that  they  may  be  able  to  rejoice  in  this  wonderful 
change  of  thiDgs  (n.  Pet,  m,  9—15.) 
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s.  Cor.  x.  11.  i.  Pet.  iv.  7,  i.  John,  u.  18.103)  ;  and  exhort 
lo  fxer&voia  and  the  cultivation  of  holiness  (o)  with  this  motive., 
that  that  faty  now  reigns,  by  whom  God  will  judge  men,  (p) 
and  is  ready  and  prepared  to  make  the  exhibition  of  his  ma- 
jesty (q)  whenever  it  pleases  him.104 

(o)  Acts,  xvii.  31.    i.  Pet.  iv.  7.     Jam.  v.  8  s.    Heb.  x.  25.  35 — 37.  corap 

Luke,  xxi.  34  ss. 
(]))  Acts,  xvn.  31.  (q)  Jam.  v.  9. 8.    i.  Pet.  iv.  5. 


i  o  3  From  the  time  that  the  king,  descended  from  the  family  of  Da- 
vid (Ps.  ii.  6.),  reigns,  that  last  time  is  present  (comp.  note  30. 102.) 
to  which  the  ancient  prophets  looked.  In  it,  also,  are  contained  dvff- 
Xito-roi  (comp.  Ps.  u.  2.),  who,  before  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  had  no 
existence.    Comp.  n.  Tim.  m.  1.    n.  Pet.  m.  3.    Jud.  v.  18. 

i  o  4  Although  the  coming  of  the  Judge  did  not  overtake  the  first 
readers  of  the  N.  T.  while  they  were  yet  alive,  yet  of  the  whole  num- 
ber (Mark,  xm.  37-  Luke,  xn.  41.  comp.  with  45.)  of  those  to  whom 
the  instructions  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  are  directed  (comp.  Diss,  de 
sensu  historico,  note  18,  183,),  there  will  be  certainly  not  a  few,  whom 
that  decisive  period  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  though  it  be  long  delay- 
ed (»  45.  Matt.  xxiv.  48.  xxv.  5.  19.),  shall  at  length  come  upon  un- 
awares, while  they  are  alive.  But  as  this  time  was  to  be  unknown 
(Luke,  xn.  39  s.  46.  Mark,  xm.  35.  Matt  xxiv.  36.— xxv.  13.  i  Thess.  v. 
2  ss.) ;  teachers  merely  human  could  not  exhort  to  watchfulness  those  during 
whose  life-time  the  destined  period  for  retribution  will  be  just  at  hand,  unless 
they  gave  this  advice  to  men  of  all  periods  of  the  world.  But  further : 
men  of  former  ages,  who  were  negligent  of  this  precept,  certainly  tvill  bs 
taken  unprepared  by  that  signal  period  of  retribution ;  since  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  death  they  neither  become  more  prepared,  nor  do  they  es- 
cape out  of  the  power  of  the  judge,  so  that  he  cannot  subsequently  ap 
point  a  day  for  them  (n.  Cor.  v.  10,). 
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THE  PARABLES  OP  CHRIST. 


S.I. 


The  word  *aja€oX^  is  derived  from  the  verb  flr-aga§aXXsiv,(a) 
which  signifies  to  collate,  compare,  assimilate.  Quinctilian 
interprets  it l  by  the  words  similitudo,  collatio  ;  Seneca  {b) 
uses  imago.  It  is,  therefore,  a  comparison  (collatio),  or  to 
use  the  definition  of  Cicero,  (c)  "  a  form  of  speech,  in  which 
we  compare  one  thing  with  some  other  on  account  of  a 
resemblance  between  the  two,"  which  is  designated  by  the 
Greek  word  parable  (parabola,  iragaSokri.).  In  this  sense - 
Christ  is  said(d)  to  have  spoken  in  parables  (sv  *aga€o\ais)  when 

Mar.  iv.  30.  (6)  Ep.  lis.  (0  Lib.  i.  de  Inv.  c.  50. 

(ft)  Mar.  Hi.  23. 


i  Delnstitut.  Orat.  L  V.  c.  xi.  VIII.  iii.  p.  29S.  302.  470.  [p.  256. 
260.  399.  ed.  Oxon.  1693.  ] 

2  The  word  has  the  same  signification  in  Lu.  xii.  41.  xv.  3.  xxi.  29. 
Mat.  xxiv.  32.  Mar.  xiii.  28.  [  in  all  which  passages  the  comparison  is 
indicated  by  the  subsequent  use  of  'uvru.  ]  There  is  nothing  strange  in 
the  application  of  the  name  rra^nCo^n  to  an  allegory,  even  though  me- 
taphorical as  inLu.  v.  36. ;  (that  also  being  a  for.n  of  speech  in  shich  one 
thing  is  compared,  although  less  evidently,  with  some  other,)  or  even  to 
a  thing  which  is  the  image,  or  type,  of  some  other,  as  in  Heb  iT   •' 
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he  proved,  by  various  similitudes,  (e)  that  he  cast  out  demons, 
not  by  the  aid  of  Satan,  but  by  a  higher  power. 


§.  II. 

Parables  are  carefully  distinguished  by  Aristotle  (J)  from 
that  species  of  composition  which  is  known  in  Greek  by  the 
names  of  Xoyos  and  aivos,  and  in  Latin  by  that  offabula,3  prin- 
cipally, as  appears  from  the  examples  which  he  adduces,4  and 
as  has  been  more  fully  shown  by  Lessing,5  on  the  ground 
that  in  a  parable  the  object  or  event  which  is  given  as  the 
image  of  some  other,  is  merely  contemplated  in  the  mind  as 
possible,  while  in  a  fable  an  event  is  related,  as  having  ac- 
tually taken  place  at  some  definite  time.     So  the  well  known 
fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  relating  to  the  dissension  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  body  and  the  belly,  narrates  that 
the  other  members  took  umbrage  at  the  belly,  and  conspired 
against  it  ;6  and  the  32d  of  Lokman's  Fables,  which  greatly 
resembles  it,  recounts,  that  when  the  feet  boasted  that  they 
supported  the  body,  the  belly  made  answer  :  '  what  would  they 
be  able  to  do,  if  it  should  prepare  no  food  to  afford  them 
strength  ? '     On  the  other  hand  when  Paul,  in  i.  Cor.  xii.  12 
— 27,  makes  use  of  a  parable  derived  from  the  same  objects, 
he  does  not  relate  (g)  that  the  foot  denied  that  it  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body,  because  it  was  not  the  hand,  or  that  the  eye 
reproached  the  hand  with  being  useless  to  it ;  but  says  "  if  the 
foot  should  deny  that  it  was  a  member  of  the  body,  because  it 
was  not  the  hand,  would  it  therefore  not  belong  to  the  body  ? 
or,  if  the  eye  should  desire  to  reproach  the  hand  with  its  hav- 

(e>  Mar.  iii.  24—27.  (/)  Rhet.  L.  n.  20.  (#)  v.  15  s.  21. 


3  Comp.  Quintilian.  L.  V.  c.  xi.  p.  301  s.  [  259.  s.  ed.  Ox.  ]. 

4  See  below,  note  9,  and  §•  v. 

5  In  his  First  Dissertation  appended  to  his  Fables  in  the  German 
language  ;  p.  160  ss. 

*  See  Livu  Hist.  Lib.  n.  c.  xxxii 
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mg  no  need  of  it,  it  could  have  no  right  to  do  so.  The  case 
is  just  the  same  with  those  who  envy  the  gifts  of  others,  or 
despise  their  inferiors." 

The  illustration  given  by  our  Saviour  in  Lu.  xiii.  19,  has 
the  form  of  a  fable.  In  Mar.  iv.  30  s.  the  same  illustration  is 
given  as  a  parable,  for  it  does  not  assume  as  a  fact  that  any 
certain  man  committed  to  the  ground  in  his  garden  any  given 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  but  merely  sets  forth  what  was  cus- 
tomary and  might  happen  at  any  time  or  in  any  place? 


§.  III. 

The  object  with  which,  in  a  parable,  some  other  object  is 
compared  on  account  of  its  resemblance,  must  be  possible, 
either  under  the  actually  existing  state  of  things,  or  else  on 
some  hypothetical  and  feigned  condition.  To  the  first  class 
belong  not  only  those  objects  or  events,  the  possibility  of 
which  is  so  certain,  that  they  customarily  occur,8  but  also 
such,  as  although  they  do  not  customarily  occur,9  yet  certainly 


7  In  like  manner  in  Lu.  xviii.  2  ss.  Christ  himself  substitutes  a  form 
of  composition  (\©>o>)  which  recounts  the  subject  as  a  fact,  for  the  para- 
ble in  Lu.  xi.  5  ss.  which  merely  regards  it  as  possible,  and  perhaps  about 
to  happen. 

s  It  is  altogether  possible  that  the  facts,  the  reality  of  which  is  as- 
sumed in  a  parable,  may  have  actually  occurred  a  thousand  times.  But 
the  parable  does  not  narrate  any  one  of  these  occurrences,  but  merely 
affirms  the  possibility  of  the  fact,  inferred  from  them,  and  describes 
what  may  now  and  hereafter  happen. 

9  Eostathius  (in  II.  B.  p.  ft6.  ed.  Rom.)  says  that  a  parable  is  a 
species  of  composition  in  which  the  truth  intended  to  be  conveyed  i» 
taught  and  confirmed  (p.  253,)  by  sflbh  things  as  are  wont  to  happen  al- 
ways, or  every  day.  And  certainly  we  find  that  the  resemblance  which, 
as  Aristotle  has  taught  (loc  citat.)  it  is  necessary  to  observe  in  the 
composition  of  parables,  is  most  generally  taken  (as  Eustathius  has 
remarked,  II.  B.  IT.  p.  176.  1065,)  as  well  from  the  natural  history  ei- 
ther of  animals,  both  rational  and  irrational,  (h)  or  of  inanimate  thing?   i 

lei      .     I       Mat.  xxiii.  37.  ttri.  29« 
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may  exist.  The  second  class  consists  of  such  as  are  possible 
on  the  supposition  of  some  change  in  the  nature  or  state  of 
things,  as,  for  instance,  that  irrrational  things  might  have  the 
power  of  speech,  which  is  assumed  in  the  parable  of  St. 
Paul,  (/)  in  which  he  compares  Christians  with  the  several 
members  of  the  human  body. 

In  both  these  classes  of  parables,  the  object  or  event, 
whether  customary,  or  merely  possible,  or  only  hypothetical, 
is  only  considered  as  possible — a  thing  that  might  have  exist- 
ed or  happened.  But  if  we  change  the  statement,  and  sup- 
pose the  object  or  event  to  have  actually  existed  or  happen- 
ed,™ they  hzcome  fables,  the  first  class  of  parables  constituting 

<!)  5. 11. 


as  from  common  life  and  circumstances  of  daily  occurrence  among 
men.  (k)  Of  this  sort  is  the  parable  of  Sextius,  in  Seneca,  ubi  supra. 
But  the  example  given  by  Aristotle  furnishes  proof  that  the  use  of  the 
term  parable  is  not  confined  to  this  species  of  comparison.  He  gives 
the  following  as  a  specimen  of  a  parable.  "  A  magistrate  ought  not  to 
be  chosen  by  lot.  For  this  would  be  like  appointing  as  wrestlers,  or  as 
pilots  of  vessels,  not  such  men  as  were  most  skilful,  but  such  as  should 
happen  to  obtain  the  office  by  lot."  The  absurdity  of  electing  magistrates 
by  lot  is  illustrated  in  this  parable  not  by  events  which  customarily  take 
place,  but  by  such  as  are  merely  possible.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  em- 
brace the  more  general  idea  of  a  parable  ;  which  is  given  even  by  Ecs- 
tathius  himself,  when  he  says  (Odyss.  A.  p.  1406.)  that  a  parable  is  a 
comparison  (vit^etBtrtf  ofAotneuirtKitv)  instituted  for  the  illustration  of 
any  subject  under  consideration. 

1  0  Even  such  events  as  frequently  occur,  may  be  feigned  by  (he  au- 
thor of  a  fable.  For  example,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Christ 
had  in  view  (Mat.  xiii.  3  ss.)  any  particular  man,  to  whom  he  recollect- 
ed such  circumstances  to  have  hapj/ned  *^as  he  was  sowing  grain.  He 
may  have  merely  assigned  occurrences  which  he  knew  might  at  any 
time  take  place  to  a  supposed  ^dividual  (t»  ftm)  called  up  for  that 
purpose  in  his  imagination.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  very  point  of  distinc- 
tion between  a  historical  example  (rogftfttypa)  properly  so  called,  and 
a  parable  or  fable,  as  Aristotle  has  observed,  (ubi  supra,  corap.  Rhet 
ad  Alex.  c.  ix.).  He  that  would  produce  an  exatyple  must  derive  such 
as  will  suit  his  purpose  from  the  records  of  transactions  that  have  actually 

{k)  11.  Ki.  xxi.  13.     Lii.  xi.  5  ss.  xv.  3— JO.  xii-  36  ss.   xiv.  28  ss.    Mar 

iii,  24  ss 
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that  species  of  fables  which  is  denominated  rational,  and  the 
other  that  called  moral.11 


taken  place,  while  those  who  make  use  of  parables  ov  fables  for  the  illus- 
tration of  their  themes,  may  draw  upon  their  own  invention*    Even  if  it 
should  happen  that  a  fable  writer  should  meet  with  a  true  history  suit- 
ed to  his  purpose,  which  may  save  him  the  trouble  of  invention  ;  still, 
his  attention  must  be  diverted  from  the  truth  of  the  fact,  which  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  his  design,  and  of  which  he  can  make  no  use.     There 
is,  therefore,  no  ground  for  alarm  lest  the  licence  of  inventing  fables 
should  either  lessen  the  credit  of  true  history,  or  afford  facility  for 
spreading  falsehood.     There  cannot  be  even  the  appearance  of  false- 
hood in  a  form  of  speech  already  in  such  general  use,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing its  historical  form  of  composition,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  not  to 
recognize  it  as  a  fiction.  The  Jews,  in  particular,  had  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
been  long  accustomed  to  the  ancient  mode  of  teaching  by  means  of 
fables,  (Judg.ix.  7—15.    h.  Sam.  xii.    1 — 4.     n.  Ki.  xiv.  9.     n.  Chr. 
xxv.  18.     Isa.  v.  1—6.     Ezek.  xvii.  3—10.  xix.  1—9.)  so  that  none  of 
them  could  have  been  so  stupid,  as  not  to  understand  that  the  histories 
related  were  feigned,  not  true,  (comp.  Mat.  xiii.  10).     Indeed  it  is  not 
the  design  of  a  fable  to  put  on  the  semblance  of  a  true  history,  but  to 
be  understood  as  a  fiction,  that  the  reader,  who  would  not  perceive  its 
meaning,  if  he  confined  his  attention  to  the  narration  ($.  xi  ),  may  be 
led  to  inquire  concerning  the  object  for  which  it  was  invented.     The 
use  of  fables,  moreover,  is  allowed  to  teachers  only,  never  to  historical 
writers.     We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  whaterer  credible  historians, 
— the  evangelists,  for  instance — relate,  is  to  be  received  as  matter  of  fact, 
and  not  as  fable.    In  the  case  of  the  evangelists,  even  in  their  accounts 
of  the  discourses  of  Christ,  it  is  generally  easy  to  distinguish  between 
the  true  and  the  fictitious  histories,  although  the  latter  are  not  always 
pointed  out  as  parables;  e.  g.  Lu.  vii.  41  s.  xiv.  16  ss.  xvi.  1  ss.    Mat. 
xviii.  23  ss.  xx.  1  ss.  xxv.  1  ss.     Even  when  a  teacher  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  fables  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  we  may  nevertheless 
be  sure  that  examples  adduced  by  him  are  historically  true  (e.  g.  Lu.  iv. 
25  ss.    Mat.  xii.  3  s.  41  s.  xxiii.  35,)  whenever  either  the  same  history 
has  been  handed  down  by  historical  writers,   and  those  such  as  are 
worthy  of  credit,  or  the  manner  of  arguing  used  by  the  teacher,  and  all 
the  context,  show  that  he  assumes  the  truth  of  the  fact  which  he  relates. 
When  we  are  unable  by  either  of  these  criteria  to  discover  whether  a 
narrative  used  by  Christ  is  a  historical  example  or  a  fable  (Lu.  xvi.  19 
ss.  x.  30  ss.)  the  probability  is,  that  it  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  lat- 
ter, as  they  were  so  frequently  employed  by  him. 

i »  This  distinction  is  derived  from  the  progymnasmata  of  Aphthct- 


*  [Fabulae  exemplorum  vicarii  et  supplementa  olim  extiterunt- 
Bacon  de  Augm.  Scient.  Works.  IV.  214.  "] 
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The  rational  fable 12  relates  an  event  absolutely  possible, 
i.  e  which  either  customarily  occurs,  (m)  or  at  least  may  do 
so.  (n)  The  moral  fable  recounts  events  possible  only  on  the 
supposition,  either,  that  the  objects  of  which  they  are  related, 
did  exist,  which  species  is  called  by  Lessing  the  mythical 
fable,  or,  that  things  really  existing,  such  as  brutes  or  inani- 
mate substances,  were  in  possession  of  certain  gifts,  such  as 
reason  and  speech,  which  they  do  not  enjoy.13  Of  this  latter 
sort  is  the  fable  told  by  Jotham,  Judg.  ix,  8—15. 


§.  IV. 

The  evangelists,  contrary  to  the  Greek  usage, 15  (o)  have 


On)  Mat.  xiii.  3—8.  31—33.  47  s.  xxi.  28—30,  &c. 

O)  Lu.  xii.  20.  xiv.  21—23.     Matt.  xxii.  2  ss.  (o)  c.  n. 


xius;  he  makes  three  classes  of  fables,  to  *oyuov,  to  hQikoy,  and  to 
fjctKTov,  which  names  are  retained  by  Wolf  (Philos.  Pract.  Univ.  P.  ir. 
§.  303.)  and  Lessing.  (Diss.  in.  p.  191  ss.)  although  they  have  deter- 
mined the  character  of  each  class  with  greater  accuracy.  The  class 
called  mixed,  comprises  fables  which  narrate  things  absolutely  possible  as 
facts,  as  well  as  those  which  relate  things  possible  merely  under  a  hypo- 
thetical condition,  as  such.  Of  this  class  there  is  no  instance  in  the  New 
Testament. — Further  information  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  Les- 
sing's  work,  ubi  supra,  p.  204  s. 

1 2  Fables  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  n.  Sam.  xii 
1  ss.    Isa.  v.  1  ss. 

i  3  This  hypothetical  condition  is  expressly  recognized  by  Menenius. 
whose  fable,  as  given  by  Livy,  begins  thus  :  *'  At  a  time  when  the  human 
members  were  not,  as  now,  inseparably  united,  but  had  each  its  private 
interest,  each  its  power  of  speech,  the  other  members  having  taken 
umbrage,"  &c. 

i  s  The  words  fabula,  fabella,  affabulatio,  («»7/ud9/ov,  §.  xiii.)  have 
already  been  applied  to  the  parables  of  Christ  by  Grotius  (Comm.  in 
Matth.  xiii.  10.  44.  49.  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads,  Lib.  II.  c  xx.  $.  48. 
no.  3,)  Cocceius  (Schol.  in  Matth.  xx.  p.  32,  and  Disp.  Select,  xxxv.  $.  1. 
p.  89.  Opp.  T.  iv.  and  VI.)  and  many  others.  There  is  no  reason  to 
consider  the  very  ancient,  and,  as  Luther  (Opp.  Lips.  T.  vi.  p.  380. 
Append.  T.  xxn.  p.  61  ss.)  has  well  observed,  highly  excellent  ($.  ix.  x.> 
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given  to  fables M  of  the  first  class,  (the  only  kind  used  1  by 
Christ)  the  name  of  parables,  (p)  or  comparisons,  (q)  This 
may  be  accounted  for  by  their  tendency  to  the  Hebraistic 
idioms.     The  Hebrew  word  StfO   was  used  in  the  first  place 

T  T  l 

to  signify  a  similitude 16  or  an  image,  (r)      Poems  generally 

(P)  $•  i-  fy)  Mat  xiii-  3»  18  -*  3I'  33'  36>  *"*  XX!-  33   xxli'  *■     Lu- 

xii.  16.  xviii.  1.  9.  xix.  11.  (r)  Ezek.  xxiv.  3. 


method  of  teaching  by  fables,  as  trifling  or  unworthy  of  Christ,*  nor 
are  we  immediately  to  conclude  from  there  being  no  mention  of  the  use 
of  the  apologue,  or  completely  moral  fable  by  our  Lord,  that  none  of 
that  sort  were  ever  told  by  him.  Even  the  common  definition  of  a 
-parable,  that  is,  a  history  bearing  the  similitude  of  truth,  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  through  that  medium  some  recondite  and  spiritual 
meaning  (see  Glassii  Philol.  Sac.  p.  479.  ed.  Lips.  1705,  and  Pfaffh 
Commentat.  de  recta  theol  parabolicae  et  allegoricae  conformatione, 
p.  2.)  will  suit  many  of  the  fables  of  iEsop,  nay,  all  of  the  rational  fables, 
if  we  take  from  it  the  restrictive  epithet  spiritual,  which  seems  to  signify 
not  a  moral  of  any  kind  but  more  definitely  a  divinely  revealed  doctrine. 
This,  however,  is  only  what  is  called  the  specific  difference  of  the  para- 
bles of  Christ,  which  certainly  does  not  deprive  them  of  the  generic 
character  of  fables-  Nevertheless,  although  in  a  treatise  like  the  present, 
we  cannot  dispense  with  the  name  of  fable,  for  the  purpose  of  distin- 
guishing the  different  forms  of  the  parables  of  Christ  (0.  i — iv.)  and  of 
ascertaining  with  the  greater  accuracy  the  nature  of  such  of  them  as  be- 
long to  the  class  of  fables-  (§.  v.  ss.) ;  yet,  as  Wolf  has  remarked  (ubi 
supra,  §.  302,)  it  is  better  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  that  word  in  the 
vernacular  language,  and  to  retain  the  Hebrew-Greek  term  parable, 
lest  the  Latin  word  fable  should  be  misunderstood  by  unlearned  per- 
sons, and  they  be  induced  to  confound  it  with  the  idea  of  old  wives'' 
fables. 

1  4  Eustathius  indeed  (p.  176,  below)  comprises  even  that  species 
of  the  \oyot;  fa  which  a  historic  style  is  used,  (§.  n.)  under  the  name  of 
7r<t£aGo\»  or  parable.  But  it  is  very  possible  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Thessalonica  may  have  been  led  to  this  by  some  recollection  of  the 
more  extended  use  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament. 

i  e  The  word  Ijj^q,  like  the  Arabic  Jij^ ,  is  plainly  used  for  compari- 


*  [  See  some  valuable  remarks  on  this  feature  of  the  teaching  of  our 
Saviour  in  Sumner's  Evidences,  p.  141  s.  Am.  ed. ;  and  a  full  discussion 
of  the  subject  in  Newcome's  Observations  on  our  Lord's  conduct  as  a 
divine  instructor,  Chap.  n.  Sert.  x.pp.  141—158.      Tr.  ]  { 
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abounding  in  images,  it  was  applied  to  them,  (s)  Ingenious 
sayings  being  usually  couched  in  poetic  style,  and  replete  with 
comparisons,  next  acquired  the  name ;  (t)  hence  it  came  to  be 
applied  to  proverbs,  (u)  which  constituted  the  most  usual  and 
favourite  class  of  ingenious  sayings,  and  at  test  to  fables,  (w)" 
Thus,  the  Hebraizing  writers  were  led  to  give  the  Greek  word 
*a^a§oXyj  besides  its  proper  meaning  of  similitude,  (x)  not  only 
the  other  meanings  of  the  Hebrew  word,  for  instance,  that  of 
an  ingenious  saying,  {y)  and  that  of  a  proverb,  (z)  but  also  the 
signification  of  a  fable,  (a)18  And  indeed  both  fables  (b)  and 
similitudes  (c)  might  with  the  more  propriety  be  included  un- 
der the  common  name  *a^a§oX>j,  (c?)  as  all  the  fables  of  Christ 
are  a  kind  of  similitudes,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case  with 
any  other  fables  than  those  of  the  compound  or  mixed  class. 


§.  V. 

This  will  appear  more  evident,  upon  a  closer  investigation 
of  the  nature  of  a  fable.     In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  well 

(s)  Isa  xiv.  4.    Ps.  xlix.  5.    Num.  xxiii.  7, 18  xxiv.  3,  15,  20  s.,  23. 
(0  Prov.  i.  1.  (w)  I.  Sam.  x.  12.  xxiv.  14.  (w)  Ezck.  xvii.  2. 

(x)  $.  i.  (y)  Lu.  xiv.  7.     Mar.  vii.  17     Matt.  xv.  15. 

(z)  Lu.  iv.  23,  and  in  the  lxx.  i.  Sam.  x.  12.  xxiv.  14. 
(a)  In  the  lxx.  Ezek.  xxii.  2.  (b)  Mar.  iv.  3  ss. 

c)  Mar.  ix.  28—32.  (<fi  v.  33  s. 


son  (e.  g.  Isa.  xlvi.  5.)  On  the  etymological  derivation  of  its  meanings 
Schultens  (in  the  beginning  of  his  Coram,  in  Prov.)  and  Michaelis  (in 
Lowthu  Prael.  iv.  de  Sac/poesi.Hebr.  p.  64  s.)  may  be  consulted.  [  See 
also  Dathe's  examination  of  its  meanings,  in  his  edition  of  Glassh 
Philol.  Sac.  Lib.  u.  Tract,  l  c.  xxi.  p.  1305  s  ] 

17  The  Arabic  JUueJ  has  the  same  meaning.  [The  Syriac  $&«& 
also  is  used  for  the  Greek  Ta$«Cox»  in  an  equally  extended  application, 
(c.  g.  Mat.  xiii.  18,)  and  the  fables  of  Talmud  are  called  abriO  Dathe, 
ubi  supra. 

i  3  On  the  other  hand  the  word  wfotfuu  which  properly  answers  to 
the  Hf  brew  ^q  in  its  signification  of  a  proverb,  is  made  to  receive  the 

T  T 

other  sense  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  which  it  expresses  aw  image,  on  al- 
kgory>  e*  §•  J<>«  *•  <>.  See  °y  "H  means  Vobstii  Philol.  Sac.  P.  i.  c.  iv- 
end. 
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known "  that  the  name  of  fable  (Xo/0s)  belongs  only  to  that 
species  of  narration  of  fictitious  events ,  which  inculcates  some 
moral  instruction  adapted  to  reclaim  from  sin,  and  to  recom- 
mend the  practice  of  virtue  and  prudence,  {e)  With  this  view 
it  may  either  delineate  an  image  of  human  manners,  (/)  or 
set  before  the  eyes  the  melancholy  consequences  of  sin,  (g)  or 
by  declaring  the  principles  of  the  divine  government  (h)  re- 
move the  occasions  for  rash  judgments  and  attempts,  and  the 
other  vices  which  spring  from  ignorance  of  those  principles ; 
or,  as  is  generally  the  case,  serve  for  several  of  these  moral 
uses. 

Now  a  fable  may  illustrate  such  a  moral  doctrine  either 
generally,  or  with  a  particular  reference  to  some  certain  event, 
or  to  some  impending  emergency,  which  may  have  furnished 
occasion  for  it.  There  are  therefore  two  sorts  of  fables,  the 
simple  and  the  compound. 

The  first  sort,  or  simple  fable,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among 
metaphorical  allegories.  There  is  no  similitude  between  it 
and  the  doctrine  which  it  expresses,  inasmuch  as  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  the  latter  form  the  genus  of  which  the  sub- 
ject and  predicate  of  the  fable  are  a  species.  There  cannot 
be  said  to  be  a  similitude  between  a  genus  and  any  species  or 
individual  comprehended  in  it ;  and  therefore  a  simple  fable  is 
rather  an  example  of  moral  doctrine  than  an  allegory. 

But  a  compound  fable  may  be  considered  as  an  allegory  of 
the  thing  or  event  on  occasion  of  which  it  was  narrated.™  For 
example,  the  fable  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  human  members 
for  the  destruction  of  the  belly  (i)  is  simple,  if  intended  merely 
to  teach  the  general  truth,  that  dissensions  are  injurious  to 
both  the  contending  parties.     For  the  hand,  and  mouth,  and 

(e)  Mat.  xviii.  S5.     Lu.  x.  37.  xii.  21.  xvi.  8  ss.  19  ss.  xviii.  1.  9.  14.  xv.  36. 
comp.  2.    Mat.  xx.  15  s.  xiii  44— 46.  xxv.  1  ss.  comp.  13.  and  xxiv.  47  ss 
(/)  Mat.  xiii.  19  ss.  xxi.  31  s.     Lu.  vii.  44  ss. 
(g)  Mat.  xxi.  43  s.  xxii.  7.  13.     Lu  xiv.  24. 
(h)  Mat.  xiii.  24—33.    Lu.  xiii.  6  ss.  (i)  $.  I£. 


i  »  Lessing,  Diss.  i.  p.  131  ss 
so  Lessing,  p.  114  .« 
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teeth,  and  belly,  bear  no  resemblance  to  contending  parties, 
considered  generally,  but  are  among  their  number.  Nor  does 
the  conspiracy  of  the  other  members  to  subdue  the  belly  by 
starvation  resemble  discord,  considered  generally,  but  it  is  a 
dissension  with  the  adverse  member,  one  of  the  several  kinds 
of  discord.  Nor,  lastly,  is  the  extreme  wasting  of  the  whole 
body  similar  to  the  unhappy  consequences  of  dissension,  but 
it  is  comprised  in  the  class  of  the  evils  which  arise  from  dissen- 
sion generally,  and  is  an  example  of  them.  But  Menenius 
used  this  fable  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  that  is,  as  a 
fable  of  the  compound  class,  and  consequently,  allegorical. 
For  he  compared  the  belly  to  the  patricians,  the  other  mem- 
bers to  the  Roman  people,  the  intestine  strife  between  the 
members  of  the  body  to  the  hatred  of  the  people  against  the 
patricians,  and  the  starvation  of  the  body  to  the  impending 
ruin  of  the  city. 

To  give  another  instance ;  Stesichorus,  as  quoted  by 
Aristotle, (k)  compared  the  Himerians  to  the  horse*  who, 
desirous  of  revenge  upon  the  stag,  permitted  the  hunter  to 
bridle,  saddle,  and  mount  him  for  the  chase  ;  their  enemies,, 
to  the  stag ;  Phalaris,  whom  they  had  elected  their  com- 
mander  in  chief  (sgotTrjyov  auroxparo^a)  to  the  man;  his  govern- 
ment to  the  bridle,  already  put  on  ;  and  the  grant  of  body 
guards,  from  which  the  fable  was  intended  to  dissuade  them, 
to  the  act  of  mounting.  But  if  this  same  fable  were  used  for 
the  purpose  of  persuading  any  one  not,  in  avoiding  one  ex- 
treme, to  hurry  to  the  other,  or  not  to  make  use  of  a  remedy 
worse  than  the  disease,  the  allegory  would  vanish.  The  horse 
could  not  be  said  to  resemble  a  person,  who,  to  shun  a  lesser 
evil,  runs  into  a  greater,  but  as  he  actually  does  so,  would  be 

(k)  Rhetor.  Lib.  n.  c.  xx. 


*  Quern  cervus,  pugna  melior,  communibus  herbis 
Pellebat,  donee  minor  in  certamine  longo 
Imploravit  opes  hominis,  frenumque  recepit ; 
Sed,  postquam  victor  violens  discessit  ab  hoste? 
Non  equitem  dorso,  non  frenum  depulit  ore. 

Uorat.  Epist.  Ju  xi.  84  *' 
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an  example  of  that  fault,  displaying  the  need  of  prudence  in 
avoiding  difficulties.* 


§.  VI. 

Whenever,  therefore,  any  fable  of  our  Lord  is  so  constructed, 
as  ihat  its  subject  and  predicate  are  included  as  a  species  in  the 
subject  and  predicate  of  the  moral  precept  which  it  is  intend- 
ed to  express ;  such  fable  is  rather,  with  respect  to  moral 
doctrine,  an  example,  than  a  similitude.  Yet  on  another  ac- 
count, namely,  with  respect  to  the  fact  which  occasioned 
its  composition,  it  may  be  a  similitude  or  comparison  of  one 
example  of  a  general  truth  or  precept  with  another.  Thus 
the  Pharisee  and  the  publican  (/)  have  no  resemblance  to  the 
whole  class  {m)  of  men  who  indulge  in  self-complacency,  or 
who  are  mindful  of  their  own  sinfulness,  but  each  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  In  like  manner,  the  rich 
men,  the  end  of  whose  course  is  described  by  Christ,  (n)  are 
comprized  in  that  class  of  men  who,  neglecting  religious  mat- 
ters, set  their  affections  on  the  good  things  of  this  world,  and 
experience  a  great  and  melancholy  change  at  the  time  of 
death.  Yet  the  object  particularly  pointed  at  in  Lu.  xviii.  9, 
is  not  the  class  of  self-righteous  men,  but  a  certain  species  in- 
cluded in  that  class  equally  with  the  Pharisee  who  is  repre- 
sented in  the  fable.  Now  as  individuals  may  resemble  an  in- 
dividual, the  persons  against  whom  the  fable  is  especially  di- 
rected, may  be  said  to  be  like  the  Pharisee,  and  those  whom 
they  despised  to  be  like  the  publican.  So  in  the  second  instance, 
the  person  who  disagreed  with  his  brother  concerning  his  in- 
heritance, (o)  and  such  of  the  others  (p)  as,  like  the  rich  man 
described  by  Christ,  (q)  displayed  an  over-fondness  for  earthly 
things,  were  all  of  the  number  of  those  who  care  only  for  the 

(/)  Lu.  xviii.  10.  ss.  (m)  v.  H.  (n)  Lu.  xii.  16.  ss.  xvi.  19.  ss. 

(o)  Lu.  xii.  13.  (p)  v.  15.  (<?)  v.  16.  ss. 


*  Incidatin  Syllam  cupiens  vitare  Chary bdirn. 
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comforts  of  this  life,  and  neglect  the  things  of  God  (r), — and 
therefore  might  and  ought  to  be  compared  with  that  rich  mam 
Again,  the  Pharisees,  who  were  covetous,  (s)  proud,  (t)  given 
to  pleasure,  (u)  and  disobedient  to  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, (w) 2I  might  with  propriety  compare  their  present  pros- 
perity and  their  manners  with  the  prosperity  and  character  of 
the  rich  man,  (x)  and  learn  what  a  sudden  change  of  circum- 
stances might  ensue,  (y) 


§..  VII. 

There  are,  however,  other  fables  which  in  reality  are  not 
examples  of  the  general  doctrine  which  they  inculcate,  but  are 
images  and  allegories  of  the  doctrine  itself.  For  it  may  happen 
that  a  fable  is  used  to  express  some  general  doctrine,  which 
again  is  comprized  in  some  other  still  more  general,  in  which 
case  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  fable  will  be  included 
as  species  in  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  latter,  and  not 
in  those  of  the  former.23     Thus  the  fable  of  Menenius  not 

(r)  0.21.  (s)  xvi.  14.  (0  v.  15. 

(u)  v.  18.  comp.  Matt.  v.  20.  31.  s.  (u>)  Lu.  xxi.  16.  comp.  vii.  30. 

(*)  xvi.  19.  ss.  30.  \(y)  v.  22.  25.  s. 


2'  It  is  probable  that  the  rich  man  described  in  the  parable,  Lu.  xvi* 
J9.  ss.is  intended  to  be  censured  for  a  want  of  regard  for  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  as  his  brothers,  who  resembled  himself  (».  28,)  are  repre- 
sented (v.  30,)  as  likely  to  pay  no  respect  to  their  authority. 

a  *  We  do  not  deny  it  to  be  possible,  that  the  subject  and  predicate  of 
the  fable  may  be  comprized,  as  species  in  a  genus,  in  the  subjects  and 
predicates  both  of  the  more  general  doctrine  and  of  that  which  is 
subordinate.  So  the  horse  in  the  fable  of  Stksichorus  may  be  an  ex- 
ample not  only  of  such  as  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  lesser  evil,  incur  a 
greater*  (§.  v.),  but  also  in  particular  of  those  who  give  up  their  liberty  to 
keep  out  of  poverty,  in  which  way  it  is  applied  by  Horace  (Epist.  Lib.  Ir. 
Ep.  x)  who,  after  recounting  the  fable  (§.  v.  notet )  subjoins  the  fol- 
lowing moral  (tTrtfAuQtor)  v.  39—41 : 

Sic,  qui  pauperiem  veritus  potiore  metallis 
Libertate  caret,  dominum  vehet  improbus,  atque 
Serviet  aeternum,  que  parvo  nesciet  uti. 
This  doctrine  is  comprized  in  the  other  of  a  more  general  nature,  which 
is  pointed  out  in  §.  v. 
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enly  admits  of  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the 
Roman  plebeian  party  with  the  patricians,  (z)  or  of  teaching 
the  injurious  effects  of  dissensions  upon  both  the  contending 
parties  generally,  but  is  also  capable  of  being  employed  to  show 
that  mutual  contentions  between  any  magistrates  and  subjects 
7vhatsoevtr,  or  if  you  please,  between  the  citizens  of  a  state  or 
in  a  family  or  among  Christians,  are  productive  of  evil  to  the 
contending  parties,  none  of  which  can  dispense  with  the  ser- 
vices of  the  others.  Now  it  is  plain  that  the  contending 
members  of  the  human  body  are  not  to  be  considered  as  parts 
of  the  class  of  citizens  (to  select  this  from  the  preceding  ex- 
amples), but  that  the  latter  are  one  species  of  the  class  of  con- 
tending parties,  the  former  another,  so  that  the  one  may  be 
used  as  an  image,  or  similitude,  of  the  other,  but  not  as  an  in- 
stance or  example.  The  fable  of  Menenius,  therefore,  be- 
comes an  allegory  when  applied  to  the  dissensions  of  citizens, 
while  on  the  other  hand  both  the  less  general  precept  which 
it  would  then  convey, — that  dissensions  among  citizens  are 
injurious  to  both, — and  the  allegorical  illustration  of  that 
precept  in  the  fable  itself,  would  be  distinct  examples  of  the 
more  general  doctrine — that  all  dissensions  are  hurtful  to 
both  contending  parties.  To  give  another  instance,  the  fox 
in  the  fable,  who  despises  the  bunch  of  grapes  above  his 
reach,  belongs  to  the  number  of  those  who  pretend  in  a  case 
of  necessity  to  be  guided  by  deliberation  and  choice,  and 
therefore  the  fable  may  be  considered  as  an  example  of  the 
general  doctrine  which  it  inculcates,  if  applied  to  such  as 
make  a  merit  of  necessity,  {rovs  irowras  *rp  avayxqv  <piXonfwav). 
But  suppose  the  fable  to  be  addressed  to  those  who  despise 
the  liberal  arts,  which  they  are  unable  to  acquire,  and  to  con- 
vey the  moral,  that  the  arts  are  despised  by  the  ignorant  only, 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  more  general  doctrine.  In  this  case 
the  fox  would  be  an  image  or  similitude,  not  an  example,  of 
those  against  whom  the  fable  would  be  directed,  and  the 
bunch  of  grapes,  which  in  the  first  instance  was  an  example 
of  things  which  are  not  attainable,  would  now  be  an  image 
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of  another  sort  of  impossibility.— the  acquisition  of  the  arts 
by  those  who  profess  to  despise  them,  because  above  their 
capacity. 

Many  of  the  fables  (Xoyoi)  of  Christ,  are  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion ;  for  the  Saviour,  in  pursuance  of  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion, was  accustomed  to  inculcate  morals  having  a  particular 
reference  to  God  and  the  truths  of  religion,  rather  than  merely 
general  precepts.     So,  in  Matt.  xiii.  3.  ss.,  24.  ss.,  31,  s.,  his  de- 
sign was  not  to  declare  the  general  truths  ;  that  the  best  in- 
structions are,  with  respect  to  a  majority  of  the  hearers,  thrown 
away  ;  that  evils  are  to  be  borne  with,  lest  their  removal  be 
attended  with  that  of  good  also  ;  and,  that  great  events  often 
spring  from  small  beginnings :  but  to  teach  the  following, 
comprized  respectively  in  those  just  mentioned;  that  from 
various  causes  the  generality  of  men  would  receive  little  or 
no  benefit  from  the  most  salutary  doctrines,  divinely  promul- 
gated;  that  even  wicked  men  are  to  be  tolerated  in  the 
Christian  church  till  they  may  be  separated  from  the  number 
of  the  citizens  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  at  the  command  of 
the  Lord,  without  any  injury  to  the  good,  whom  we  should 
not  be  able  always  to  exempt  from  sharing  in  their  fate  ;  and 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  despair,  if  the  commmencement  of 
the  divine  kingdom  be  but  small.      The  fable  of  the  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  therefore,  although  it  might  have  been  an  ex- 
ample of  the  general  truth,  that  great  events  often  take  their 
rise  from  small  beginnings,  yet  in  the  intention  of  Christ  was 
rather  an  allegory  inculcating  a  doctrine  included  in  that 
general  truth,  respecting  the  great  increase  which  the  king- 
dom of  Gop  should  receive,  notwithstanding  its  small  begin- 
nings.    With  respect  to  the  others  (the  other  euvoi),  (a)  no  one 
will  deny  that  they  are  allegories,  who  has  reflected  on  the  in- 
terpretations given  by  Christ  himself,  (b)  in  which  the  sub- 
ject and  the  image  used  are  plainly  compared. 

{«)  Matt.  xiii.  3.  ss.  24.  ss.  (b)  Lu.  viii.  11.  ss.    Matt.  xiii.  37.  ss. 
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§.  VIII. 


Even  the  less  general  doctrine  thus  conveyed  by  a  fable, 
may  be  applied,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  most  general 
truth,  (c)  to  the  instruction  of  particular  individuals.  The 
fable  of  the  fox  and  grapes,  for  instance,  may  be  applied,  not 
only  to  ignorant  despisers  of  the  arts  in  general,  {d)  but  also 
specifically  to  some  particular  despisers  of  a  certain  art. 
Not  a  few  of  this  sort  of  fables,  too,  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. That  in  Matt.  xxi.  28.  ss.,  for  instance,  might,  in  a 
general  sense,  apply  to  all  who  promise  readily,  but  perform 
less  than  those  who  at  first  display  some  degree  of  unwilling- 
ness. But  Christ  makes  use  of  it  to  rebuke  such  as  were  dis- 
obedient to  God,  although  they  boasted  of  their  piety  ;  and 
among  these,  it  relates  in  particular  to  the  Pharisees  and 
Jewish  nobles,  (e)  who  esteemed  themselves  much  better 
than  the  rest  of  their  nation,  and  yet  made  much  more  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  God,  declared  to  them  by  John,  (/)  than 
the  very  persons  whom  they  despised  as  sinners.  The  fa- 
ther, therefore,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  example  of  any  one 
that  makes  some  request  to  another  ;  the  first  mentioned  son,  of 
one  that  denies  a  request,  yet  at  length  performs  it,  and  the  other 
son,  of  one  that  promises  without  performance  :  but  the  father 
is  an  image,  or  allegorical  representation,  of  GOD  ;  the  first 
son,  of  men  now  pious,  although  at  first  of  a  different  charac- 
ter, and  yet  not  of  these  in  general,  but  properly  of  the  publi- 
cans and  sinners,  who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  convert- 
ed by  John ;  and  the  other  son,  of  men  really  wicked,  although 
professing  to  be  pious,  and  among  these  more  particularly  of 
the"  Pharisees.  In  like  manner,  the  object  of  the  fable  in 
Lu.  xiv.  16.  ss.,  is  not  to  inculcate  the  general  truth,  that  con- 
tempt of  benefits  affords  so  much  the  greater  cause  for  indig- 
nation, but  to  show  how  GOD  will  regard  the  contempt  of  his 
benefits,  and  particularly  of  those  which  related  to  the  eternal 
salvation  of  the  Jews,      It  is  therefore  an  allegory,  in  which 

(c)  §.  vr  W)  $   vit  («)  v.  23,  45,  (/)  v.  25.  s.,  32. 
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the  feast  represents  the  future  happiness  of  the  good  ;  (g)  the 
giver  of  the  feast,  is  not  an  example  of  a  benefactor  in  general, 
but  strictly  an  image  of  GOD ;  and  the  guests  who  excuse 
themselves  represent,  not  generally,  those  who  despised  prof- 
fered benefits,  but  in  particular  the  Jews  who  rejected  the  di- 
vine benefit  offered  them  by  Christ. 

The  preceding  remarks  (A)  we  deem  sufficient  to  show 
that  even  the  fables  employed  by  Christ  are  a  sort  of  simili- 
tudes,33 and  on  that  account  may  rightly  receive  the  name  of 
Parables,  (i) 


§.  IX. 

The  use  of  a  fable  agrees  with  that  of  an  example,  properly 
so  called,  in  this  respect,  that  its  object  is  to  illustrate  the  doc- 
trine of  which  it  is  a  fictitious  example,  (k)  For  as  an  ex- 
ample serves  to  reduce  a  general  doctrine  to  a  particular 
case,  and  so  conduces  to  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  that  doc- 
trine,24 in  the  same  way  a  fable,  so  far  as  it  is  an  example  of 
a  general  doctrine,  assists  the  acquisition  of  an  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  the  truth*  Nor  is  it  any  objection,  that  the  ex- 
ample thus  presented  to  our  consideration,  is  merely  ficti- 
tious. For  although  true  examples  possess  this  peculiar  ad- 
vantage, that  they  confirm  the  doctrine  which  is  deduced  from 
them,25  yet  those  of  a.  fictitious  character  are  equally  service- 

(gO  v.  14.  e.  (/i)  $.  vi— viii.  (i)  \.  it.  (k)  $.  vi. 


2  3  Of  this  description  are  evidently  Mat.  xiii.  24,  31,  33,  44,  47. 
xviii.  23.  xx.  1.  xxii.  2.  xxv.  1.     Lu.  xiii.  18—21. 

a  4  Comp.  Wolfius  Philos.  Pract.  Univers.  P.  II.  $.  258.  ss.  [  "  Ex- 
amples give  a  quicker  impression  than  arguments,"  says  Bacow,  which 
is  the  purport  of  Storr's  *  conducing  to  an  intuitive  knowledge.'     Tr.  ] 

*  [  Seneca  declares  '  Parabolas  crebro  usurpandas  esse,  ut  imbeeili- 
tatis  nostrae  adminicula  sint.'  Ep.  LIX.  p.  149.  Tom.  II.  Opp.  ed. 
Grokov.      Tr.  ] 

a  s  See  Wolfius,  ubi  supra,  §.  265.  ss. 
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able  in  producing  a  clear  and  vivid  knowledge  of  a  doetrine 
the  truth  of  which  is  already  ascertained  from  other  sources, 
Rational  fables,  moreover,  (to  which  description  all  those  of 
Christ  belong,)  assume  nothing  which  is  at  all  at  variance 
with  the  natural  course  of  things,  (/)  and  therefore  are  the 
less  likely  to  convey  to  the  mind,  intent  upon  the  doctrine 
which  they  teach,  the  notion  of  their  fictitious  character.    The 
folly,  for  example,  of  men  who  are  solely  intent  upon  heaping 
up  riches  which  they  never  have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy,  is 
much  more  clearly  and  vividly  perceived,  when  we  place  be- 
fore our  eyes,  as  it  were,  the  rich  man  Lu.  xii.  16.  ss.,  with  his 
possessions  and  his  hopes  and  projects,  and  the  awful  circum- 
stance of  his  unlooked  for  death,  about  to  take  place  that  very 
night,  than  it  would  be  in  any  other  way.    This  effect  will  be  in 
noawise  lessened  by  the  knowledge  that  the  story  is  but  a  fiction, 
because  the  frail  and  transitory  nature  of  earthly  things  is  al- 
ready so  well  known  from  experience,  that  it  is  not  proof  of 
this  by  argument,  but  a  vivid  sense  of  the  truth  already  ac- 
knowledged, that  is  needed,  and  the  very  fable  which  is  used 
to  produce  this  sense,  contains  only  such  circumstances  as  our 
previous  knowledge  of  this  general  truth  convinces  us  may 
have  actually  occurred,  and  therefore  may  be  assumed  as  facts. 
It  may  be  objected  that  this  use  cannot  pertain  to  all  the 
fables  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  it  is  undeniable  that  many  of 
these  are  not  examples  of  the  doctrine  which  they  inculcate, 
but  allegories,  (m)      But  certainly  the  less  general  doctrine 
which  they  convey  is  subordinate  to  another  of  a  more  general 
character,  of  which  the  fables  themselves  may  be  considered 
as  examples,  (n)  and  so  assisting  to  the  intuitive  knowledge  of 
that  doctrine,  which  knowledge  produces  the  effect  of  render- 
ing the  less  general  doctrine,  which  it  was  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  Christ  to  inculcate  in  such  fables,  more  easily  proved, 
and  more  distinctly  known.     For  example,  the  analogy  of  na* 
tural  events,  made  use  of  in  Matt.  xiii.  3.  ss.,  24.  ss.,  31.  ss., 
remarkably  illustrates  the  facts  that  divine  truth  is  not  defec- 
tive although  it  may  produce  no  good  to  many  ;  that  it  may  be 

(0  $.  in.  (?n)  $.  vu.  vui,  (n)  $.  via. 
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prudent  to  tolerate  wicked  persons  in  the  church ;  and  that 
the  small  beginnings  of  the  Christian  dispensation  might  pro- 
duce a  great  and  salutary  change  in  the  condition  of  the  hu- 
man race.  The  fables  there  given  are  examples  of  the  general 
truths  already  pointed  out,  (o)  (as,  for  instance,  of  this,  that 
small  beginnings  often  give  rise  to  great  events,)  assisting  the 
attainment  of  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  those  truths,  and 
even,  (inasmuch  as  experience  teaches  us  that  the  circum- 
stances related  by  Christ  do  often  occur,  although  the  his- 
tories are  feigned),  (p)  confirming  their  truth.  In  this  way 
they  induce  us  readily  to  acknowledge  that  the  case  may  be 
similar  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  e.  g.  that  great  events 
may  spring  from  small  beginnings. — To  give  another  instance, 
the  fable  which  occurs  in  Matt,  xviii.  23.  ss.  is  an  example  of 
the  general  doctrine,  that  we  must  not  do  to  others  what  we 
would  not  that  others  should  do  to  us,  and  that  we  have  no 
just  ground  for  complaint  when  we  receive  the  same  usage 
that  we  have  not  scrupled  to  give  to  them  ;  and  is  very  useful 
in  conveying  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  that  doctrine.  The 
effect  of  this  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  disapprove  of  the  pre- 
cept, subordinate  to  the  same  general  doctrine,  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  Saviour  to  convey,  {q)  and  as  our  own  judgment 
has  approved  of  the  sentence  passed  by  the  king  in  the  fable,(r) 
we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  allow  the  justice  of  the  divine 
determination  not  to  forgive  the  sins  of  the  implacable,  who 
refuse  to  forgive  the  sins  of  others,  since  this  determination  is 
another  example  comprized  in  the  same  general  rule  of  con- 
duct. 

The  great  utility  of  fables  in  general,26  consists  in  this,  that 

(o)  {.  vit.  (p)  Note  10.  (q)  v.  So.  (r)  v.  32.  ss, 


2  6  If  a  fable  were  used  as  an  example  (§.  vi.)  of  the  general  principle 
contained  in  it,  its  application  to  any  particular  persons,  either  by  the 
author  or  by  the  hearer  or  reader,  would  be  a  discovery  of  something 
similar.  So  the  general  rale,  that  he  who  extorts  from  his  inferior  an 
article  which  he  himself  possesses  in  abundance,  acts  most  unjustly,  and 
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they  declare  the  doctrine  or  truth,  which  if  it  were  directly 
pressed  upon  us,  would  doubtless  be  much  weakened  by  the 
force  of  our  passions,  by  another  example,  similar  to  our  case, 
and  comprized  under  the  same  general  rule.  In  proportion, 
too,  as  fables  assist  the  acquisition  of  intuitive  knowledge  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  they  also  facilitate  the  recollection  of  the 
doctrines  which  they  inculcate,  and  consequently,  their  use. 
For  the  more  clearly  and  distinctly  we  know  a  thing,  the 
more  deeply  is  it  impressed  on  our  memory.  Comp.  Chry- 
sostom  in  Joan.  iv.  35. 


;.  x. 

But  although  even  the  fables  which  are  to  be  ranked  as 
allegories,  serve  to  illustrate  the  subjects  to  which  they  are 
applied  ;  (s)  yet  they  may  also  answer  the  end  of  clothing 

(s)  a.  ix. 


is  deserving  of  very  heavy  punishment,  might  be  exemplified  by  the 
fable  in  u-  Sam.  xii.  1 — 4,  in  which  case  the  act  of  David,  v.  7 — 9 
would  be  a  similar  instance.  But  IS'athan  very  wisely  avoided  a  direct 
introduction  of  the  general  principle  in  his  reproof  of  David,  and  first 
induced  the  king  to  acknowledge  its  truth  in  another  example  where 
there  was  no  danger  of  his  being  swayed  by  partiality.  After  this  ac- 
knowledgment, he  could  not  deny  the  correctness  of  the  principle(r.  13.) 

even  though  turned  upon  himself  (v.  7.  ss.) ;  (comp.  Lu.  x.  37.)  * 

In  the  same  manner  as  a  general  rule  is  much  more  readily  and  vividly 
perceived  when  conveyed  iu  a  fable  which  is  an  example  of  that  very 
■principle,  (§.  VI.)  and  admits  of  a  much  readier  application  to  particu- 
lar individuals;  so  the  application  of  a  general  principle  to  one  less 
a-eneral  is  much  facilitated  by  a  fable  which  exemplifies  the  former. 
(§.  VII.)  as  we  have  ssen  in  the  instance  from  Mat.  xviii.  23.  ss.,  and  it 
ihus  becomes  much  more  effectual  with  relation  to  particular  individuals 
(comp.  Mat.  xxi.  31,  41.  Lu.  vii.  43.)  if  the  less  general  principle,  to 
which  the  application  of  the  more  general  has  been  made  ($.  VII.)  be 
again  applied  (§.  VIII.)  to  them. 


■  [See  this  subject  happily  treated  in  Porteis'  Lecture?:  Lect  «. 
Vol  1.  p. 283  ss.  ed.  Lond.  1808. 
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them  in  obscurity,21  and  become  obscure  allegories,  or  enigmas, 
if  propounded  without  any  explanation.  Many 28  of  this  sort, 
were  uttered  by  Christ,  especially  at  the  time  described  by 
Matthew,  c.  xiii,  Mark,  c.  iv,  and  Luke,  c.  viii.,  he  having  de- 
termined to  discourse  of  the  heavenly,  (t)  i.  e. 29  divine  (it) 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  and  his  Father,  (v)  more  fully  than 
at  other  times.      His  object  was  to  show  at  length,  that  the 

(0  Mat.  xiii.  11,  24,  31,  33,  44,  s.  47. 
(w)  Mar.  iv.  11,  26,  30.  Lu.  xiii.  18,  20. 
(f)  Dan.  vii.  13.  s.    Mat.  xiii.  37,  41,  43. 


2 1  Comp.  Flach  Clavem  Script.  P.  n.  p.  267.  and  the  celebrated 
Teller's  note  *  *  on  Turretini  Tract,  de  S.  Scripturae  interpreta- 
tione,  p.  254. 

2  »  This  is  so  plainly  affirmed  by  Matthew  (xiii.  3,)  and  Mark  (iv.  2, 
13),  that  there  seems  to  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  more  were  spoken  to 
the  people  than  the  four  which  Matthew  relates  (xiii.  3.  ss.  24.  ss.  31 — 
33,)  as  having  been  uttered  in  the  public  discourse.  The  three  others 
given  in  that  chapter  (v.  44.  ss.)  cannot  be  taken  into  account,  as  they 
were  propounded  to  the  disciples  by  themselves  (v.  36.  51.  s.).  But  the 
'testimony  of  Mark  in  iv.  33,  is  even  more  express  than  the  preceding,  for 
he  makes  mention  of  many  other  parables,  beside  those  which  he  himself 
has  given.  Now  Matthew  (xiii.  24.  ss.  33.)  only  relates  two  which  are 
not  recorded  by  Mark,  as  having  been  publicly  spoken.  If,  then,  we 
suppose  that  he  has  given  all  the  '  other  parables '  to  which  Mark  re- 
fers, we  must  allow  that  the  expression  '  many  others '  may  signify  only 
two.  And  even  in  this  case  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  para- 
ble related  Mat.  xiii.  24.  ss.,  is  different  from  the  similar  one  in  Mar.  iv. 
26.  ss.,  else  there  will  be  but  one  short  parable  peculiar  to  Matthevv 
(xiii.  33.)  which,  surely,  is  not  the  '  many  '  spoken  of  by  Mark.— But 
the  parable  in  Mark,  iv.  26,  ss.  seems  to  be  no  less  distinct  from  that 
in  Matt.  xiii.  24.  ss.,  than  the  latter  is  from  the  one  which  so  much  re- 
sembles it  in  v.  47.  ss.  For  in  Mark  there  is  no  mention  of  the  tares, 
which  in  Mat-  xiii.  25.  ss.  are  the  principal  feature  of  the  parable,  (r 
36.)  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Matthew  is  entirely  silent  respecting  the 
unobserved  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  it  is  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  parable  given  by  Mark  to  represent.  Now  if  the  parable 
given  by  Mark  is  different  from  that  in  Matthew,  it  is  evident  that  Mat- 
thew does  not  relate  all  the  parables  spoken  publicly  on  that  occasion, 
and  that  it  is  one  of  the  '  many  others '  omitted  by  Matthew,  that  has 
been  preserved  by  Mark,  iv.  26.  ss. 

*  9  Comp.  Dan.  iv.  23.  Lu.  xv.  18.  and  Koppe,  Nov.  Test.  Gr.  Vol.  t. 
p.  216.  [also  the  author's  Dissertation  De  notione  regni  ccelestis. 
Note  6      Tr.  ] 
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character  of  this  kingdom  would  certainly  in  the  end  appear 
to  be  in  the  highest  degree  glorious,  (w)  but  that  notwith- 
standing this,  its  condition  would  at  first  be  different,  and  its 
foundation  be  laid  in  the  very  preaching  of  the  gospel  which 
was  so  much  despised,  by  which,  although  extended  to  many 
with  no  effect,  the  subjects  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  should 
be  collected  and  prepared  (x)  for  future  glory,  (y)  But  as 
this  world  is  a  nursery  (z)  for  heaven,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  evil  be  mingled  with  the  good,  (a)  lest  either 
such  as  might  afterwards  reform,  should  be  untimely  remov- 
ed, or  such  as  were  really  better  than  they  appeared,  should 
be  reckoned  among  the  bad,  and  destroyed  together  with 
them.  (6)  For  both  the  extensive  and,  ultimately,  splendid 
kingdom  of  God  generally,  and  the  excellence  and  happiness 
of  each  of  its  members  in  particular,  would  take  their  rise 
from  small  beginnings,  (c)  and  increase  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees, (d)  Nevertheless,  the  privileges  of  this  invisible  king- 
dom would  be  so  greatly  prized  by  all  that  were  truly  wise  (e) 
that,  setting  aside  all  the  enjoyments  and  advantages  of  this 
life,  they  would  pant  after  that  alone. — But  the  notion  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  entertained  by  the  Jews  (/)  was  so 
different  from  this,  that  it  was  impossible  they  should  be  pleas- 
ed with  those  beginnings,  so  far  removed  from  every  sort  of 
pomp,  and  with  such  a  long  delay  (g)  of  its  ultimate  splendour. 
Besides,  by  far  the  greater  part  had  been  so  deaf  to  the  other 
instructions  and  admonitions  of  Christ,  and  so  blind  to  the 
evidence  afforded  by  miracles  so  many  and  so  great,  (h)  that 
they  were  neither  desirous  of  salvation,  (i)  nor  possessed  of  a 
teachable  disposition,  nor  willing  to  believe  in  such  doctrines 
as  were  mysterious  (k)  (i.  e.  till  then  unknown,  and  out  of  the 
range  of  popular  opinion,)  on  the  sole  authority  of  Jesus,  as  a 
divinely  commissioned  teacher.  On  account  (/)  of  this  their 
general  ignorance  of  religious  things,  our  Lord  in  teaching 


(w)  Mat.  xiii.  43.  (x)  v.  43.  ^v)  v.  3.  ss. 

(s)  v.  38.  (a)  v.  SO,  47.  (b)  v.  29. 

(c)  v.  31—33.  (d)  Mar.  iv  27.  s.  (e)  Mat.  xiii.  44— 46. 

(/)  Lu.  xvii.  20.  (g)  Comp.  Lu.  xix.  11. 

(*)  Mat.  xiii.  13—15.  (:)  v.  U.  fk)  v.  11.  CO  v.  IS. 
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them  made  use  of  parables  without  explanations,  (m)  that  see 
ing  the  image  they  might  not  perceive  the  object  which  it 
was  intended  to  represent,  and  that  they  might  hear  the  words 
indeed,  but  not  comprehend  their  meaning,  (n)  if  peradven- 
ture  30  they  might  in  this  way  be  led  to  reform  and  obtain  the 
pardon  of  their  sins,  (o)  This  proceeding  might  be  adopted 3l 
for  this  reason ;  that  so  the  very  obscurity  of  the  obnoxious 
doctrine  taught  zvould  prevent  the  worst  of  the  people  from 
deriding  Jesus  on  account  of  his  preaching  a  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah  so  different  from  that  which  they  expected,  and  from 
thus  increasing  their  crime,  (a  measure  particularly  necessary 
at  that  time,  on  account  of  the  detestable  (p)  reports  lately 
spread  among  the  populace)  (o)  while  at  the  same  time  others 
might  be  roused  by  this  enigmatic  teaching  out  of  the  stupid 
indifference  with  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard the  deeds  and  instructions  of  Jesus,  and  brought  to  re- 
flection, which  might,  in  the  better  disposed  at  least,  result  in 
a  more  careful  attention  to  the  precepts  of  our  Lord,  and  a 
more  diligent  examination  of  his  conduct,  for  the  time  to 
come,  and  so  produce  their  gradual  conversion.  Even  to  the 
disciples  themselves,  who,  unlike  the  rest,  (r)  were  so  far  led 
by  the  authority  of  Christ,  as  to  be  able  to  hear  the  truth  un- 
disguised without  offence,  (s)  the  enigmas  propounded  to  the 
people  would  be  useful,  not  only  on  account  of  their  throwing 
greater  light  upon  the  subject  to  which  they  related,  (t)  as 
soon  as,  by  means  of  the  explanation  afterward  given,  (u) 
their  meaning  was  understood,  but  also  because  they  excited 
an  increased  degree  of  attention  to  the  instructions  which  they 

<m)  Mar.  iv.  34.  (>i)  Lu.  viii.  10.  (o)  Mar.  iv.  12. 

(p)  Mat.  xii.  31.  ss.  (</)  v.  24.  (>•)  Mar.  iv.  33. 

CO  Mat.  xiii.  11.  (f)  $.  IX.  («)  Mar.  iv.  34. 


3  o  Comp.  fAHTron  ii.  Tim.  ii.  25.  Lu.  iii.  15.  and  Brit.  Magaz.  T.  m 
p.  721.  s. 

a  i  It  was  well  said  by  Sallust,  as  we  find  it  quoted  by  Blacbwall 
(Critica  Sacra  N.  T.  p.  274.  ed.  Wollii.      [  Sacred  Classics.  Vol. 
P-  ])  to  Si*.  fAvQm  t1  axuQss  tirtK^uTtut  tovs  fxtv  tttmjwi 

K%ra.q$ovsiv  *k  «*,  <royj  ft  ctthSaiw?  qthoroquv  wxyKt^u 
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involved,  (v)  Moreover,  we  find  that  the  very  parables  which 
were  used  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  instructions  they 
conveyed  obscure  to  the  ignorant  and  unprepared,  were  ser- 
viceable to  the  disciples  of  Jesus  in  rendering  them  perspi- 
cuous, so  as  both  to  afford  them  at  that  very  time  a  degree  of 
certainty  respecting  doctrines  before  unknown  (w)  and  to  con- 
tribute to  their  preparation  for  the  full  illumination  which  they 
were  to  receive  subsequently  to  the  resurrection  of  their 
Lord.  And  after  they  had  received  that  illumination,  these 
parables  enabled  them  besides  imparting  the  knowledge  which 
they  then  received,  to  communicate  to  their  hearers  the  older  in- 
structions which  had  beengiven  them  before  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  to  confirm  the  new  and  important  doctrines  which  they 
taught  by  the  antecedent  agreement  of  their  master,  (x)  and. 
by  repeating  the  parables  of  our  Lord,  to  impart  a  knowledge 
of  those  doctrines  to  many,  more  easily  and  vividly  (y)  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  done.  (?) 


§.  XL 

The  Parables,  the  interpretation  of  which  it  is  the  object  of 
this  essay  to  teach,  are  rational  fables,  or  fictitious  narration 
bearing  the  semblance  of  truth,  (a)  by  means  of  which  our  Lord 
illustrated  (6)  some  moral  doctrine,  (c)  There  are,  therefore, 
two  things  in  them  to  be  considered,  the  doctrine  which  they 
convey,  that  is,  the  thing  signified;  and  the  narration,  or 
similitude?2  by  which  it  is  signified.     But  the  parable  itself,  {d) 

(v)  hu.  viii.  9.  Mat.  xiii.  30.  (iv)  v.  11,  51.  Mat.  xiii. 

(y)    $. ix.  (z)  Mat.  xiii.  52.  comp.  Mar.  iv.  21.  s, 

(a)    §.  in.  iv.  (6)  5.  ix.  X.  (r)  ff;  v. 

(J)  Mar.  iv.  10.    Mat.  xiii.  13,  36. 


3  2  it  is  true  there  are  some  parables  of  our  Lord,  which  considered 
in  themselves, ought  rather  to  be  designated  as  examples  thau  dissimilitudes 
($.  VI.).  But  as  the  majority  are  to  be  classed  as  allegories (§.  VII.  VIII.), 
and  as  even  those  just  mentioned,  in  as  far  as  they  are  compound  ($.  V.) 
partake  of  the  nature  of  a  similitude  (§.  VI1).  we  may  for  the  rest  of  the 
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that  is,  (e)  the  sense  of  the  parable  can  only  be  perceived  by 
those  **  who  understand  the  doctrine  conveyed,  by  means  of 
the  narration  used.  For  example,  David  did  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  Nathan,  (/)  so  long  as  he  only  understood 
and  passed  judgment  on  the  fact  narrated  by  the  prophet,  (g) 
For  the  object  of  the  latter  was  not  to  obtain  a  decision 
against  the  rich  man  whom  he  represented  as  acting  with  so 
much  injustice.  The  king's  idea  did  not  correspond  with  that 
of  the  prophet,  till  the  former  perceived  the  object  (A)  for 
which  the  history  had  been  invented  and  narrated,  (i) — It 
would  be  no  less  a  departure  from  the  meaning  of  Christ,  if 
any  one  should  read  such  parables  as  those  in  Lu.  xvi.  1 — 8. 
and  xviii.  1 — 5,  as  histories.  Their  design  was  certainly 
neither  to  hold  out  a  pattern  for  imitation,  nor  to  warn  against 
the  sorts  of  conduct  which  they  describe,  but  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character,  (/c)  On  the  other  hand,  any  one  who  un- 
derstands the  passage  in  Matth.  vi.  15.  will  certainly  perceive 
the  doctrine  taught  in  xviii.  23.  ss.,  but  he  will  not  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  parable  in  v.  23.  ss.,  until  he  has  learned  to 
apply  the  narration  to  that  doctrine.  This  intimate  connexion 
of  the  similitude  with  the  thing  signifie d  occasionally  produces 
the  insertion  of  words  in  the  similitude  which  properly  belong 
only  to  the  object  connected  with  it  in  the  mind  of  a  person 
who  understands  the  parable.     So  in  Matt.  xxii.  10,34  the  ser- 

(c;  Lu.  viii.  9, 11.  (/)  ft.  Sam.  xii.  5.  s.  (g)  II.  Sam.  xii.  1—4. 

(A)  v.  IS.  (i)  v.  7.  ss.  (A:)  xvi.  8.  s.  xviii.  6.  ss. 


essay  make  use  of  the  term  similitude  [  or  parable  ],  in  reference  to  all. 
By  this  the  whole  comparison  (§.  I.),  that  is,  both  the  image  and  the  ob- 
ject, are  usually  intended,  although  occasionally  it  is  applied  to  the 
image  alone.  See  Quiktilian  L.  VIII.  c.  ill.  470.  [  p.  398.  ed.  Ox.  ] 
Others  use  the  name  similitude  to  express  the  irgotafte  irctgaQteu,  (first 
member  of  the  comparison)  which,  in  a  regularly  drawn  comparison,  is 
connected  by  the  <tv<r«a-cJWjc  or  reciprocal  reference,  with  the  object  of 
which  it  is  the  image.    Quintil.  ubi  supra,  p.  471.  [  p.  399.  ] 

3  3  Comp.  Calixti  Concordia  iv  evangel,  scriptorum,  L.  IV.  c.  vn. 
p.  184.  s. 

3  4  The  description  in  v.  13  of  this  chapter  and  in  c.  xxv.  30,  is  to 
be  understood  of  a  prison,  very  remote  from  the  place  of  the  feast,  and  from 
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vasts  are  said  to  have  brought  in  '  both  bad  and  good'  mean- 
ing l guests  both  suitably  and  unsuitably  clothed*  (/)  which  in 
the  parable  represent  the  good  and  bad.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  occasional  feature  of  the  image  may  be  retained  even  in  the 
explanation,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  other  parts  is  so  clear 
as  to  leave  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  metaphor. 
Such  is  the  case  in  Mat.  xiii.  19.  22,  23.  So  also  Horace  (m) 
inserts  a  tropical  word  (n)  in  the  application  (o)  of  his  fable  : 
vehet,  having  reference  to  the  «gora<fis  (p)  of  the  fable  of  the 
horse  and  the  stag  which  he  had  used. 


§.  XII. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  three  things  are  requisite  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  grammatical  sense  of  a  parable.  First,  that 
the  fictitious  narration,  or  similitude,  be  understood.  Second, 
that  the  thing  signified  be  ascertained.  Third,  that  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  similitude,  or  narration,  with  its  object  be 
learned. 

With  the  first  of  these  requisites  we  are  at  present  not 
concerned,  as  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  rules  of  in 
terpretation,  such  as  are  applicable  to  any  true  history,  is 
needed  for  its  attainment.  However,  not  to  pass  it  over  en- 
tirely, we  may  subjoin  the  single  remark,  that  in  order  to  give 
the  feigned  history  all  its  concinnity,  it  is  sometimes  necessarv 
to  imagine  a  circumstance  not  expressed.  So  in  Mat.  xxii. 
we  must  supply  in  imagination  the  circumstance,  that  the 
guests  were  not  led  directly  into  the  banqueting  room,  but 
allowed  a  sufficient  opportunity  to  change  their  dress.  This 
is  not  expressly  affirmed  in  the  narration,  but  it  may  be  infer- 

(0  v.  II.  (m)  Epist.  Lib.  I.  Ep.  x.  (n)  v.  40. 

(o)  See  above,  Note  22.  (p)  v.  S6,  38. 


all  human  society,  and  very  dark.  This  is  an  image  of  the  punishment? 
which  will  be  inflicted  upon  the  wicked  in  the  world  to  come.  Sef 
viH.  12. 
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red  from  the  expression  syipuAvi  in  v.  12,  and  must  be  assum- 
ed, because  the  command  in  v.  13  would  otherwise  be  liable 
to  the  imputation  of  great  injustice.  Yet  it  is  not  necessary 
to  determine  whence  the  wedding  garment  was  to  be  pro- 
cured; whether,  for  example,  we  are  to  suppose  that  the 
man  who  appeared  without  one  had  a  suitable  garment  at  home, 
but  had  neglected  the  opportunity  given  him  to  go  thither 
and  procure  it ;  or  whether  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  king, 
who  had  invited  his  guests  in  such  an  unusal  way,(<?)  had  also, 
contrary  to  the  general  practice,35  taken  care  to  offer  them 
garments  suitable  to  the  occasion.  Neither  of  these  hypo- 
theses is  susceptible  of  proof,  for  Christ  himself  has  said  no- 
thing determinate  upon  the  subject,  his  design  being  merely  to 
show  generally  that  the  soul  must  be  clothed  anew  with 
righteousness  (r)  before  an  admission  to  eternal  happiness  can 
be  obtained,  without  any  intention  to  teach  the  method  of  pro- 
curing the  necessary  vesture. 


§.  XIII. 

The  thing  signified,  or  doctrine  with  reference  to  which  a 
fable  is  propounded,  (the  ascertaining  of  which  is  the  second 
requisite  to  the  discovery  of  the  grammatical  sense  of  a  para- 
ble) is  usually  indicated  in  the  moral,  called  by  Apthonius 
^ojjw&ov,  but  more  commonly  ztfiy.v8w.     Our  Lord  himself* 

(y)  v.  9.  (r)  v.  10. 


s  5  It  cannot  be  shown  by  any  good  arguments  that  it  was  customary 
to  present  the  guests  with  garments  suited  to  the  festal  occasion.  See 
Krebs  Observ.  e  Flav.  Josepho,  in  Matt.  xxii.  12.  We  leave  it  to 
others  to  decide  whether  the  custom  of  presenting  a  Caftan  to  those 
who  are  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  Turkish  Sultan  toas  any  bearing 
on  this  subject.  Comp.  Luedeke  Expositio  Locorum  Script,  ad.  orien- 
tem  sc  referentium  §.  49,  and  Michaelis  Orient.  Biblioth.  P.  vm.  p. 
140. 

*  The  Evangelist  has  prefixed  an  indication  of  the  subject  of  the  para- 
hie  in  Lu.  xviii.  J.  9  xix.  U 
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uot  unfrequently  subjoined  to  his  parables  some  indication  of 
their  object  or  even  a  somewhat  copious  exposition ;  e.  g. 
Lu.  xii.  21.  xviii.  14.  Matt,  xviii.  35.  xiii.  49.  s.  xxi.  42.  ss. 
Lu.  vii.  44.  ss.  xvi.  8.  s.  xviii.  6.  ss.  Occasionally,  such  no- 
tices both  precede  and  follow,  as  in  Mat.  xix.  30.  xx.  16.  But 
the  parables  of  Christ  differ  from  other  fables  in  being  gene- 
rally given,  not,  like  them,  in  a  separate  state,  but  in  some  de- 
finite connexion  with  a  context.  This  pecularity  affords  a 
means  of  eliciting  their  meaning,  so  that  a  moral,  or  sinfAv&ov, 
is  not  always  needed. 

The  context  of  a  parable  remarkably  conduces  to  a  know- 
ledge of  its  meaning,  by  pointing  out  the  occasion  in  which  it 
was  uttered.  This  will  be  found  to  be  either  the  actions  and 
opinions  of  the  hearers  of  Christ,  as  in  Lu.  xv.  11.  ss.  comp. 
V.  1,  2 ;  xix.  12.  ss.  comp.  v.  11 ;  or  some  of  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses, with  which  it  is  in  connexion,  as  in  Mat.  xxv.  1 — 30, 
which  passage  contains  two  parables,  one  teaching  the  necessi- 
ty of  prudence,  the  other  recommending  fidelity,  both  of  which 
virtues  had  been  previously  mentioned,  (s)  So  in  the  parable  of 
the  wedding  feast,  (t)  it  is  the  more  certain  that  the  invited 
guests,  of  whom  but  few  were  admitted  to  the  feast,  (u)  re- 
present the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  because  it  appears  from  the 
context  (v)  that  there  was  then  occasion  for  Christ  to  discuss 
that  subject. 

Lastly,  as  in  interpretation  generally,  great  assistance  may 
be  derived  from  the  use  of  parallel  passages,  so  occasionally 
the  sense  of  a  parable  may  be  ascertained  or  confirmed  by 
means  of  some  other,  similar  to  it.  For  instance,  if  there 
were  no  other  reasons,  a  comparison  of  Mat.  xxii.  ss.,  alone, 
would  render  it  credible  that  the  similar  parable  in  Lu.  xiv. 
16.  ss.  relates,  like  the  former  passage,  to  the  contempt  of  the 

(s)  xxiv.  45.  (0  Matt.  xxii.  7,  9.  («)  v.  8.  13.  s. 

(u)  xxi.  43. 


3  «  This  may  directly  impugn  the  opinions  of  the  hearers,  and  on  that 
account,  be  properlv  continued  in  the  parabolic  form,  a*  in  Lu.  xiii. 
2— 2 

3] 
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preached  gospel  by  the  Jews,  and  its  propagation  among  the 
heathen.  We  may  reasonably  infer  that  our  Lord  himself 
intended  this  resemblance  between  his  parables  to  be  observ- 
ed and  used  for  their  interpretation,  from  the  fact  that  when 
he  uttered  a  parable  (w)  which  contained  an  image  similar  to 
that  previously  used  by  him  in  another  parable,  (x)  he  consi- 
dered it  easier  to  be  understood  than  others,  (y) 


§.  XIV. 

Besides  these  external  aids,  (z)  there  are  others  principally 
contained  in  the  parable  itself,  that  assist  the  discovery  of  its 
meaning. 

The  meaning  of  that  class  of  fables  which  consists  of 
examples  of  the  thing  signified,  is  to  be  discovered  by  abstrac- 
tion, which  substitutes  generals  for  particulars,  and  classes  for 
individuals.™  This  rule  may  be  tried  by  the  fables  of  iEsop 
and  others  of  that  kind ;  but  we  will  proceed  to  its  application 
to  the  parables  of  Christ.  In  the  parable  in  Lu.  xviii.  10.  ss., 
for  instance,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  meaning,  we  must  substi- 
tute for  the  Pharisee,  who  exalts  himself  above  other  men, 
and  particularly  above  the  publican,  and  boasts  in  his  prayers 
which  he  offers  in  the  temple  of  his  fasts  and  giving  of  tithes, 
all  arrogant  men  and  contemners  of  others,  whatsoever,  who 
are  inflated  with  an  exalted  opinion  of  their  own  merits,  of 
whatever  description  they  may  be,  and  who  betray  this  despo- 
tism in  any  way.  By  the  publican  who  stands  afar  off  from 
the  Pharisee,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  beating  his  breast,  prays 

(w)  Mar.  iv.  3.  si.  (*)  Jo.  iv.  35.  ss.  (y)  Mar.  iv.  15. 

Cr)  $.  xiit. 


a  i  That  is  to  say,  as  far  as  the  subject  admits  of  it.  There  are  parti- 
eular  ideas  (for  instance,  those  of  death,  and  sepulture.  Lu.  xii.  20.  xvi. 
22.)  which  do  not  admit  of  generalisation,  such  as  that  by  which  a 
copious  harvest  (Lu.  xii.  16.  ss.)  is  understood  to  mean  riehet  of  every 
kind,  and  begging  (Lu.  xvi.  20),  mitery  in  general  («.  25.) 
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God  to  be  merciful  to  him  a  sinner,  we  must  understand  all 
such  as,  although  despised  by  others,  are  impressed  with  a  deep 
sense  of  their  own  sinfulness,  are  desirous  of  the  divine  mercy, 
and  indicate  this  disposition  in  any  way.  The  result  is,  that 
we  must  conclude  that  the  latter  description  of  persons  will 
receive  the  approbation  of  God,  while  the  former  will  be  re- 
jected and  humbled  by  him.  So,  again,  from  the  example  of 
the  Samaritan,  Lu.  x.  33.  ss.,  who  being  strongly  moved  by 
pity,  and  of  a  liberal  disposition,  bound  up  the  wounds  of  a 
Jew  who  had  been  cruelly  maltreated,  had  been  left  without 
aid  by  his  countrymen,  the  priest  and  Levite,  and  must 
perish  for  want  of  speedy  help, — conveyed  him  to  an  inn, 
and  even  provided  for  his  future  sustenance, — this  too,  in  a 
road  infested  by  the  incursions  of  robbers,38  (6)  and  when  he 
could  hardly  spare  the  two  denarii  paid  for  the  support  of  the 

wounded  man :  (c) from  this  example  we  learn  that  it 

is  our  duty  to  afford  assistance  to  any  man  who  may  absolute- 
ly wed  it,  even  though  he  be  of  different  nation,  customs,  re- 
ligion,  or  dispositions  from  ourselves,  (d)  and  even  if  sitch  as- 
sistance be  attended  with  difficulty,  expense,  and  peril;  much 
more  to  do  any  kind  offices,  attended  with  less  difficulty  and 
danger,  that  may  be  needful,  even  to  an  enemy,  (e)  a 

But  there  are  many  other  fictitious  narrations,  (/)  which 
cannot  be  considered  as  examples  of  the  thing  signified,  but 
are  included  as  species  under  the  more  general  doctrine,  which 
includes  in  like  manner  the  precept  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

(6)  v.  30.  (c)  v.  35.  (<ft  Comp.  Jo.  iv.  9.    Ecclui.  t.  37.  s. 

(e)  Lu.  x.S7.  (/>  §.  vi.  vii. 


s»  Comp.  Michaelis  Gedanken  von  SQnde  und  Geneigthung,  p. 
452,443. 

3  9  There  is  reason  for  laying  stress  upon  this  circumstance,  as  the 
lawyer  (v.  29,)  betrayed  a  disposition  to  consider  strangers  and  enemies 
as  having  no  claim  upon  him,  (comp.  Mat.  v.  43,)  and  our  Lord  intro- 
duced a  Samaritan  as  more  benevolent  to  a  Jew  than  the  Jews  them- 
selves, for  the  very  purpose  of  shaming  the  Jews  who  were  unwilling  to 
afford  any  assistance  to  Samaritans,  and  showed  little  kindness  to 
strangers  in  general.  [  See  Portecs'  Lectures,  Lect.  si.  Vol.  i.  p.  280. 
is.  ed.  Lond.  1808.       Tr.  1 
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Here  abstraction  alone  will  not  suffice  to  ascertain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  parable,  as  it  will  discover  only  the  more  general 
doctrine,  to  which  both  the  example  given  and  the  thing  signi- 
fied are  subordinate,  but  cannot  define  the  latter.  In  this 
case,  the  general  doctrine  being  first  discovered  by  abstrac- 
tion, other  aids  (g)  must  then  be  used  to  ascertain  the  specific 
differeiice  between  the  example  in  the  parable,  and  the  thing 
intended  to  be  signified.  So,  in  the  pfarable  in  Mat.  xiii.  31.  s., 
we  first  learn  by  the  process  of  abstraction  that  it  conveys  the 
general  rule,  that  often  a  thing  from  small  beginnings  attains 
to  an  exalted  eminence.  But  that  this  general  truth  is  ap- 
plied by  Christ  peculiarly  to  the  heavenly  kingdom,  is  to  be 
learned  from  the  words  prefixed  to  the  parable  :  ojut-oia  g£iv  ;n 
gatfiXeiu  twv  s£avwv.40  Again,  in  Mat.  xxi.  28.  ss.  we  discover, 
by  abstraction,  that  the  parable  conveys  the  general  declara- 
tion, that  it  is  not  he  who  makes  a  boast  of  his  obedience,  but 
lie  who  renders  it,  although  at  first  he  may  have  refused,  that 
does  the  will  of  him  who  imposes  a  command.  (A),  But  it  is 
from  the  moral  or  application  of  the  parable  in  v.  31.  s.  that 
we  learn  its  particular  reference  to  the  Pharisees  wTho  boasted 
of  their  obedience  to  the  divine  commands,  and  the  Publicans, 
who  really  rendered  such  obedience. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  even  in  this  class  of  parables 
there  remain  some  particulars  which  must  be  converted  into 
generals.  For  example,  the  particulars  in  the  parable  of  the 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  (?)  that  it  is  less  than  all  seeds,  and  that 
in  its  growth  it  surpasses  all  herbs,  and  becomes  a  tree  of  such 
a  size  as  to  afford  shelter  in  its  branches  to  the  birds,  that  is, (A;) 
becomes  a  large  (I)  tree  ;  convey  this  general  meaning  ;  that 
great  progress  may  be  made  from  a  small  beginning.  There  is 
no  danger  of  running  into  error  by  this  process  of  generaliza- 

(g)  §.  xiii.  (h)  Comp.  v.  SI.  0)  Matt  xiii.  32. 

(ft)  Comp.  Dan.  iv.  9.  18.  with  v.  7.  8. 17.  (/)  Lu.  xiii.  19. 


*  o  These  form  a  sort  of  introductory  moral  (7r£0f*uQw)  which,  how- 
ever, only  indicates  the  subject  of  the  fable,  the  predicate  appearing  with 
sufficient  clearness  from  the  general  doctrine,  which  may  be  found  by 
abstractions 
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lion,  tor  we  are  sure  to  find  all  that  the  general  truths  thus 
arrived  at  may  contain,  in  the  less  general,  which  are  subor- 
dinate to  them,  and  form  the  subject  of  the  parable.  But 
when  we  proceed  to  determine  the  particular  application  of 
these  general  truths  to  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  parable, 
there  are  two  things  to  be  avoided.  First,  we  must  not  sup- 
pose that  there  is  any  necessary  correspondence  between  the 
particular  idea  conveyed  by  the  narration,  and  the  thing  which 
the  parable  is  intended  to  signify,  Secondly,  we  must  not  take 
it  for  granted  that  all  the  particulars  distinguishable  in  the 
narration,  answer  to  as  many  particulars  in  the  thing  signi- 
fied* 

We  do  not  deny  that  it  is  possible  that  things  belonging  to 
the  same  class,  may  possess  the  same  attributes  in  common, 
and  thus  agree  in  many  particulars,  as  well  as  in  their  generic 
character.  It  would  even  be  wise,  if  the  natures  of  the  thing 
narrated  and  of  that  signified  would  admit  such  an  agreement, 
to  express  such  predicates  in  the  narration,  as  would  equally 
suit  the  thing  signified.  This  may  be  exemplified  by  the 
parable  of  the  wedding  feast,  (m)  where  the  general  truth  con- 
veyed, when  obtained  from  the  narrative  by  abstraction,  is, 
that  the  rejection  of  repeatedly  proffered  benefits  will  afford 
ground  for  heavy  punishment,  and  procure  the  transfer  of  those 
benefits  to  others,  if  they  will  receive  them  as  they  ought.  To 
this  is  subordinate  the  doctrine  which  it  was  the  intention  of 
our  Lord  to  teach,  that  the  contempt  of  the  blessings  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom  by  the  Jews  would  draw  down  upon  them 
heavy  punishment,  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  such  of  the 

(m)  Matt.  xxii.  2.  ss. 


*  [  •'<  Ante  omnia  scopus  cujusque  parabolae  est  considerandus,  et 
non  modo,  quod  huic  adversatur,  sed  etiam,  quod  ad  eum  nihil  confert, 
pro  sensu  loci  alieno  habiendum,  quem  auctor  parabolae  nee  intenderit, 
nee  intendere  potuerit.  Unde  consequens  est,  magis  ad  ostentationem 
ingenii  et  faecundae  imaginationis  facere,  illas  doctrinas  et  usus,  quae 
ex  omnibus  et  singulis  parabolae  cireumstantiis  petuntur,  et  mysteria, 
quae  in  iis  queruntur,  quam  ad  parabolae  interpretationem,  verumque 
et  u  loquente  intentum  carum  sensum  indagandum  et  declarandum" 
TVbrenfels.  Opusc.  )i.  352.     Tr.  ~\ 
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Gentiles  as  should  prove  worthy,  should  be  admitted  to  the 
enjoyment  of  those  blessings.  In  this  instance,  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  on  the  Jews  was  of  such  a  kind,  that  it 
would  be  explicitly  described  in  the  narration,  as  in  v.  7. — 
But  very  often  the  case  is  otherwise.  So  in  this  same  parable, 
the  general  idea  of  being  not  unworthy  of  a  benefit,  (n)  is  in  the 
narrative  converted  into  the  special  circumstance  of  being 
clothed  in  a  wedding  garment ;  whereas  the  import  of  the 
parable  requires  a  different  special  notion,  that  of  being  good,(o) 
possessing  a  habit  of  mind  adapted  to  the  heavenly  kingdom. 
To  use  another  example :  the  general  idea  of  obedience  to  the 
will  ofj  another,  is  expressed  in  the  narration  of  the  parable 
of  the  two  sons,  (p)  by  the  particular  action  of  going  into  the 
vineyard,  which  does  not  at  all  suit  the  thing  signified,  in  which 
it  must  be  changed  to  the  repentance  (fjtsravoia),  (^)  productive 
of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  which  had  been  preached  by 
John,  (r)  It  would  be  improper,  therefore,  to  conclude  from 
Lu.  xix.  27,  that  on  the  return  of  our  Lord,  (s)  and  his  glorious 
manifestation,  (t)  (after  having  suffered  his  kingdom  to  exist 
some  time  in  comparative  obscurity,  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  to  its  enemies  to  display  their  fury,  (u)  and 
to  his  servants  to  show  their  faithfulness,)  (v)  his  enemies 
should  be  slain,  although  that  punishment  is  named  in  the  nar- 
ration. For  it  does  not  follow  that  the  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  enemies  signified  in  v.  14  and  27,  now  for  the 
most  part  dead,  must  be  the  same  as  that  said  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  enemies  of  the  nobleman  (euy£v*jg)  whose  history  is  re- 
counted in  the  narrative.41     In  like  manner,  v.  17,  19,  afford 

(n)  Comp.  v.  8.  (o)  v.  10.  (p)  Matt.  xxi.  29. 

lq)  v.  S3.  (r)  iii.  2.  (*)  v.  15. 

(0  v.  li.  (u)  v.  14.  (y)  v.  13.  15.  ss. 


* »  For  the  same  reason  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the 
form  of  the  sentence  of  the  king  in  Matt,  xviii.  34.  and  the  form  of 
the  divine  judgment,  and  no  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  expression 
C&rcmsr*i,  or  on  the  other  t»g  ra.  From  the  special  sentence  of  the 
king  against  this  merciless  servant,  that  he  should  be  delivered  to  the 
tormentors  '  until  the  payment  of  his  debt,*  we  are  merely  to  collect 
the  g*ntr*l  idea,  that  the  king  refused  to  forgive  the  debt  due  him  by  his 
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no  proof  that  the  faithful  servants  of  Christ  shall  be  appointed, 
some  to  the  government  of  ten  cities,  some  to  that  of  five. 
For  this  particular  method  of  reward,  accommodated  to  the 
worldly  nature  of  the  fictitious  history,  may  only  signify  in 
general,  that  a  reward  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  fidelity 
will  be  given,  and  more  particularly,  that  each  should  receive 
employment  and  enjoy  felicity  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in 
proportion  to  his  faithfulness,  (zo) 

With  relation  to  the  second  rule  above  given,  (as)  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  may  happen  that  the  particulars  given  in  the 
protasis,  or  similitude,  may  correspond  to  as  many  in  the 
thing  signified.  It  is,  for  instance,  altogether  probable  that 
the  parable  of  the  wedding  feast  (y)  not  only  expresses  the 
general  idea  of  repeated  invitations  to  the  Jews  to  partake  of 
the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  also  more  particu- 
larly distinguishes  two  **  distinct  times  of  offering,  one,  (z)  that 
in  which  the  Jews  were  called  by  the  prophets,  the  other,  (a) 
that  in  which,  on  the  nearer  approach  of  the  heavenly  king- 
dom, (6)  the  call  was  repeated  by  John,  and  by  Christ  and  his 

(w)  Mat.  xxv.  21.  23.  Gc)  p  245.  (y)  Matt.  xxti.  S.  ss. 

(z)  v.  3.  (a)  v.  4.  (b)  iii.  2.  iv.  17. 


unforgiving  servant,  and  that  in  like  manner  God  will  not  forgive  the 
sins  of  those  who  show  no  mercy  to  their  fellow  men  (comp.  vi.  15.), 
The  same  remark  applies  to  a  parable  of  another  class  (note  21),  in 
Mat.  v.  25.  s.  where  the  particulars  in  the  narration,  of  the  officer  des- 
patched to  seize  the  debtor,  and  of  the  duration  of  the  imprisonment  un- 
til the  entire  payment,  relate  only  to  the  human  judgment,  which  is  an 
image  of  the  divine. 

42  The  word  KHcXM/xewf,  v.  3,  does  not  necessarily  prove  a. prior  in- 
vitation, as,  according  to  Hebrew  usage  (see  Obss.  ad  Anal,  et  Synt. 
Heb.  p.  135,"  and  add  i.  Pet.  i.  13.  n.  Pet  iii.  11.  comp.  v.  10,)  it  may 
indicate  the  persons  to  be  invited,  that  is,  the  guests  generally.  Comp, 
Kkebsii  Obss.  Flavianas  ad  Mat.  xxii.  3. 


*  [  The  author  has  there  shown  by  a  multitude  of  examples  (pp.  133. 
ss.)  that  tbe  Hebrew  participles  Benoni  and  Paoul  are  used  indifferently 
to  express  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  Among  other  instances, 
he  gives  ;nntf>  vastanda,  Ps.  cxxxvii.  8.  and  1S13.  qui  nascetur,  Pi, 

r  •  t 

xxii.  32.  comp.  Ixxviii.  6.       Tr,  ] 
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apostles.  So,  too,  the  invitation  by  the  prophets  seems  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  given  by  Christ  in  Lu.  xiv.  16.  s.  And 
as  this  last  parable  was  spoken  before  the  Pharisees,  (c) 43  to 
whom  our  Lord  on  another  occasion,  making  use  of  a  limi- 
lar  (d)  parable,  (e)  had  preferred  both  the  publicans  and  har- 
lots (/)  dwelling  among  them,44  and  the  heathen ;  (g)  it  is 
very  probable  that  Lu.  xiv.  21,  23,  is  intended  to  distinguish 
the  invitation  given  to  the  publicans  and  heathen. — But  it  is  to 
be  maintained  that  it  may  also  happen  otherwise  in  this  respect ; 
lest  we  be  led  to  seek  for  some  particular  signification  for  every 
particular  in  the  protasis  or  similitude  even  when  it  does  not 
spontaneously  present  itself,*  and  so  fall  into  forced,  or  rash 
and  absurd  interpretations. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  to  be  assumed,  that  the  general 
enunciation  may,  agreeably  to  Hebrew  usage,  be  distributed  into 
fewer  or  more  particxdar  or  integral  parts.45 1     SoinLu.  xx, 

(C)  Lu.  xiv.  1.  (d)  $.  xm.  (e)  Mat.  xxii. 

f)  Mat.  xxi.  31.  s.  (g-    Mat.  xxi.  43. 


4  3  It  was  addressed  to  one  of  them  in  particular  (v.  16),  in  whom  the 
recollection  of  the  resurrection  to  happiness,  which  was  an  article  of  be- 
lief among  the  Pharisees,  had  excited  a  desire  of  the  blessings  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  (v.  14.  ss.),  but  the  love  of  worldly  things  (comp. 
xvi.  14.  Io  xii.  42.  s.)  seems  to  have  hindered  him  from  embracing  the 
doctrine  of  Christ.  This  circumstance  shows  the  wisdom  of  our  Lord, 
in  making  no  mention  in  this  place  (comp.  Mat.  xxii.  6.)  of  open  hatred 
against  himself,  from  which  this  comparatively  well  disposed  Pharisee 
seems  to  have  been  free,  but  confining  his  reproof  to  the  immoderate  love 
of  wordly  goods,  Lu.  xiv.  18 — 20. 

4  4   Comp.  t«5  roMaif ,  Lu.  xiv.  21. 

*  [  'Ou  %t?  TTXvra  tcI  tv  7rag*Co>kauc  kilt*.  hiZtvirt£it£yd£tcdr<u  »Ch\a 
to»  VKenot  jMetS-ivrac  ti  or  ounrib*  TKTor  ^irrtab-tl,  $  /juifif  iroKV- 
rr^etyf^tniv  jre^aiTi^a.     Chrysost.  Horn.  lxiv.  in  Matfh.  ] 

*s  See  Num.  vii.  12.  ss.  ix.  17.  ss.  Rev.  vii.  4.  ss.  Mar.  xii.  20.  ss. 
Lu.  xx.  29.  ss. 

t  [  So  in  the  fable  of  Jotham,  the  disinclination  of  persons  who  by 
their  endowments  are  best  qualified  for  the  office  of  governing  (Ju.  ix. 
9.  11.  13,)  to  undertake  that  office,  is  represented  under  the  general 
similitude  of  a  tree  valuable  for  its  usefulness  (v.  9.  11.  13,)  refusing  the 
government  of  the  other  trees.  But  to  give  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the 
superiority  of  their  claims,  and  to  increase  the  evidence  of  a  general 
disposition  to  decline  the  office  by  the  introduction  of  a  repealed  refusal 
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10 — 12,  we  are  not  to  seek  for  three  prophets,  who  may  have 
exercised  their  commissions  in  the  order  given,  and  suffered 
the  insults  ascribed  to  the  several  servants.  For  Matthew, 
c.  xxi.  34 — 36,  and  Mark,  c.  xii.  '2 — 5,  expressly  add,  that 
there  were  many  others  sent,  and  even  as  to  the  three  who 
are  mentioned,  those  evangelists  do  no  not  entirely  agree 
with  each  other  or  with  St.  Luke,  in  their  accounts  of  the 
treatment  received  by  them,  and  the  order  in  which  they 
were  sent.  The  object  of  our  Lord  was  merely  to  inform  us, 
that  many  servants  having  been  repeatedly  sent,  were  received 
zoith  various  insults  and  harsh  treatment.  This  general  de- 
claration admitting  of  division  into  many  of  a  more  special 
nature,  some  of  these,  of  any  of  the  different  kinds,  might  be 
selected  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  (h)  Nor  is  it  any  more 
necessary  to  be  at  pains  to  fix  the  definite  periods  of  time46  at. 
which  men  are  represented  as  divinely  called,  in  the  parable 
of  the  labourers,  (i)  and  even  the  words  of  the  narration  will 
bear  this  general  signification,  that  some  were  sent  earlier, 
some  later,  into  the  vineyard  by  its  master. 

Secondly,  as  one  great  use  of  parables  is  to  assist  in  afford- 
ing a  vivid  knowledge  of  what  they  teach,  (k)  it  is  the  more 

(A)  Comp.  Lu.  xiv.  18-^-20.  xvi.  5—7.  (0  Mat*,  xx.  2—6.  ■).  a. 


three  several  offers  to  parti'ulor  trees  are  specified.  That  the  particular 
application  of  the  offers  of  the  trees  to  the  olive,  the  fig,  and  the  vine,  to 
distinct  and  unsuccessful  offers  of  the  crown  to  Othniel,  Deborah,  and 
Gideon,  which  has  been  made  by  some  (S^uri.v,  Di?.-.  Hist,  m,  405.) 
could  not  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Jotham,  is  proved  by  his  confining 
his  application  (r.  16.  ss.)  to  the  choice  of  Abimelech,  and  the  injury 
done  thereby  to  the  house  of  Gideon  ;  not  to  mention  the  far-fetched  re- 
semblance between  the  several  particulars  in  the  narrative  and  those 
supposed  to  belong  to  its  application.      Tr.  ] 

4  6  The  variety,  and  uncertain  and  precarious  nature,  of  the  interpre- 
tations which  have  arisen  out  of  an  attempt  to  do  this,  will  be  very  evi- 
dent to  any  one  who  compares  Theophylact  (Comm.  in  Matt,  xx.) 
with  Jerome  (in  loc.)  or  consults  Petersen's  work  entitled:  das 
Geheimniss  von  den  Arbeitern  in  Weinberge  ;*  c.  vi. 


*  [  The  Mystery  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard.  ] 
22 
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proper  in  such  narrations  to  substitute  for  generals,  or  conjoin 
with  them, particulars  which  may  contribute  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter  as  it  were  before  the  eyes.  For  although  in  this  way  the 
several  particulars  will  not  have  each  its  peculiar  signification  ; 
yet  the  thing  expressed  by  them  conjointly,  or  by  such  parti- 
culars  in  connexion  with  generals,  will  be  more  clearly  and 
strongly  represented  to  the  mind  than  it  would  be  in  any 
other  way.  Thus  the  expression  *  my  oxen  and  my  fatlings 
are  killed,'  in  Matt.  xxii.  4,  means  nothing  more  (I)  than  the 
phrase  which  immediately  follows,  *  all  things  are  ready ;' 
but  it  conveys  that  meaning  with  more  force.  The  words  in 
the  parable  of  the  prodigal,  (m)  '  I  have  sinned  against  God  ' 
have  no  signification  other  than  that  conveyed  by  the  expres- 
sion *  I  have  sinned  against  thee,'  as  the  father  himself  is 
there  an  image  of  God.  But  as  they  are  well  adapted  to  the 
human  father  and  son  to  whom  the  narrative  relates,  they 
serve  to  express  a  deep  sense  of  sin  much  better  than  the 
mere  acknowledgment  *  I  have  sinned  against  thee,'  which  in 
that  case  would  not  sufficiently  convey  the  idea  of  a  lively 
sense  of  sin  in  the  returning  prodigal. — The  particulars  men- 
tioned in  Matt.  xxi.  33,  express  nothing  more  (n)  than  that  the 
vineyard,  when  planted,  was  furnished  with  every  necessary, 
so  that  there  was  nothing  wanting.  But  although  neither  the 
hedge,  nor  the  tower,  nor  the  press,  have  any  particular  sig- 
nification, yet  the  introduction  of  these  circumstances  adds 
much  force  to  the  representation,  that  God  had  omitted  no- 
thing to  effect  the  salvation  of  the  Jews,  and  yet  neither  the 
prophets  nor  Christ  himself  had  found  any  fruits  (o)  worthy 
of  such  extraordinary  care,  in  that  people,  whose  chiefs  were 
so  far  from  aiding  in  the  counsels  of  the  divine  Providence, 
that  they  rather  sought  only  to  increase  their  own  enjoyments, 
by  obtaining  offices  for  themselves,  (p) — In  Lu.  xv.  20.  22 — 
24,  too,  who  would  wish  to  deprive  the  admirable  narrative 
of  the  particulars  which  so  strikingly  represent  the  parental 
tenderness  and  joy,  notwithstanding  that  the  ring,  the  calf 
&c,  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  signification  in  themselves, 

(l)  Comp.  Lu.  xiv.  17.       (m)  Lu.  xv.  1&,  21.        (»)  Comp.  Isa.  v.  2.  with  v,  4 
(o)  v.  43.  (p)  Comp.  Jo.  xi.  4S. 
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out  merely,  taken  altogether,  have  the  same 47  meaning  that  a 
general  mention  of  great  tenderness  and  extraordinary  plea- 
sure received  from  the  safety  of  the  son,  would  have  convey- 
ed, although  with  less  significancy  ;  viz.  the  great  mercy  of 
God  towards  sinners,  his  pleasure  in  their  conversion,  and 
the  great  benefits  by  which  he  is  accustomed  to  declare  that 
pleasure. 


§.  XV. 

But,  as  there  are  many  particulars  in  the  narration,(q)  which 
do  not  apply  to  the  thing  signified :  so,  the  narration  may  also 
have  other  parts  which  must  not  be  insisted  on  by  those  who 
institute  a  comparison  (r)  between  the  object  and  the  nar- 
rative, or  similitude®      We  will  readily  grant  to  Peter- 

(?)$.xiv.  (r)  §.  xii. 


4  i  So  our  Lord  himself,  in  Matt,  xviii.  33,  expresses  by  the  single 
general  term  ;t«ti£«r,  whathe  had  elsewhere,  by  the  introduction  of  par- 
ticulars brought  as  it  were  before  the  eyes,Lu.  xv.  5,  6.  Even  in  the  lat- 
ter passage,  in  the  tLTrofoets  (v.  7,)  he  substitutes  the  general  word  £«gfcr 
for  all  the  particular  signs  of  great  joy  which  he  had  previously  recapi- 
tulated. 

4  8  This  same  rule  is  given,  with  relation  to  parables  or  (comp.  note 
15,)  fables,  generally,  by  Eustathius  (I*.  B\  A',  p.  177.  856.)  among 
the  ancients,  and  among  the  moderns  by  Sulzer,  Allg.  Theorie  der 
schoenen  Kuenste,  P.  i.  p.  107.  With  respect  to  the  parables  of  Christ 
in  particular,  it  is  confirmed  by  Tertulliajt,  as  quoted  by  Semler, 
Antt.  Hermeneut.  ex  Tertull.  Spec.  i.  p.  27.,  by  Chrtsostoh,  Comm. 
in  Matt.  xx.  1.  ss.,  and  by  other  fathers,  cited  by  Suicer,  Thesaur, 
Eccles.  Tom.  n.  p.  570.  So  also  Ldther,  Postil.  in  Evang.  Dom. 
Septuag.,  Opp.  T.  xm.  p.  387 ;  Bdcer,  Enarrat.  in  Matth.  xx.  xxii.  xxv. 
Lu.  xvi.  (fol.  154.  161.178.215);  Flacius,  p.  40;  Glassius,  p.  489; 
Calixtus,  p.  186.  s. ;  Woixius,  Herm.  Nov.  Foed.  p.  131.  ss. ;  Turre- 
tin,  p.  262.  ss.,  148. ;  Ernesti,  Inst.  Interp.  P.  i.  S.  ii.  c.  iv.  extr. ;  and 
many  others.  Even  Cocceius  himself  does  not  deny  that  the  literal 
sense  of  the  parables  may  be  found  without  a  nice  accommodation  of 
each,  and  every  circumstance  in  the  narrative  to  the  object  of  the  para- 
ble ;  although  he  thinks  that  those  circumstances  may  receive  a  mystic 
and  prophetic  sense.  Such  is  his  declaration  (Schol.  in  Luc.  xv.  Opp. 
Tom.  iv.  54.) '  that  the  misery  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  the  indignation  of 
his  elder  brother,  which  are  so  minutelv  described,  are  intended,  perhaps. 
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sen'49  that  nothing  lis  'introduced  into  the  narration  without 
some  reason  ;  but  that  the  cause  why  this  or  that  circumstance 
is  related,  must  necessarily  exist  in  its  agreement  with  the  sub- 
ject, we  deny.  Yet  we  would  not  have  any  thing  considered 
as  merely  ornamental,  for  though  it  is  allowable  in  poetry  to 
to  make  use  of  circumstantial  narrative  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  pleasure,  yet  in  fables,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
assist  the  acquisition  of  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  truth,  the 
only  ornament  ought  to  consist  in  brevity  and  simplicity,*0  as 
the  careful  exclusion  of  every  thing  foreign  to  the  subject, 
however  agreeable  in  other  respects,  tends  greatly  to  secure 
the  accomplishment  of  their  object,  and  a  ready  recollection  (s) 
of  the  fables  themselves.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  adequate 
reason  assigned  for  the  use  of  any  thing  that  is  not  serviceable 
in  the  parabolic  illustration  of  doctrine.  But  then  the  para- 
bolic illustration  of  doctrine  requires,  not  only  that  the  doc- 
trine be  illustrated,  but  also  that  it  be  illustrated  by  a  parable. 
It  was  not  our  Lord's  intention  in  his  parables  to  afford  an 
illustration  of  his  teaching  of  any  kind  whatever,  but  to  illus- 
trate it  by  parables*     Any  thing,  therefore,  required  by  the 

(*)  §.  IX. 


for  a  description  of  the  mitery  of  those  who  wallow  in  sin,  and  for  an  illus- 
tration of  the  affection  of  the  father  (comp.  below,  §.  xvm.  extr.)  ;  yet 
perhaps  they  also  contain  a  mystical  signification,  which  may  be  ascer- 
tained from  other  prophecies."  Bnt  that  Christ  had  in  view,  beside  the 
proper  signification  of  the  parable,  other  future  events,  is  entirely  with- 
out proof  in  Scripture,  unless  we  admit  as  proof  the  existence  of  parts  of 
the  narration  to  which  there  are  no  correspondent  particulars  in  the  thing 
signified.  The  inadmissibility  of  this  will  appear  when  we  shall  have 
shown,  as  we  propose  to  do,  that  there  were  sufficient  reasons  why  our 
Lord  should  interweave  such  parts  in  the  narration,  even  though  he  did 
not  intend  to  represent  by  them  any  thing  similar  either  in  the  subject  pro- 
perly signified,  or,  in  something  else  to  be  mystically  understood.  Nor 
is  any  great  credit  done  to  this  hypothesis  by  the  precarious  interpreta- 
tions of  Cocceius  (Disp.  Se!.  xxxv.  $.  1.  p.  89.  Opp.  T.  VI.)  and  his  dis- 
ciples, specimens  of  which  are  given  by  Pfaff,  in  the  Dissertation 
already  cited,  p.  16.  si.,  where  that  author  also  enumerates  the  prin- 
cipal defenders  of  this  opinion,  p.  21. 

4t  Ubi  supra,  p.  123,  and  in  his  work:  die  Gleichnisse  des  Hern, 
etc.  p.  285.  338.  362.  s.  393.  507, 746. 

5  0  See  Lessing's  Fourth  Dissertation  ;  ubi  supra. 

*  [  "  Licet  non  existimemus,  quamlibet  parabolae  circumstantiam 
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nature  of  a  parable,  was  necessary,  although  devoid  of  any 
particular  correspondence  with  the  subject  of  the  parable.* 

Now  a  parable  is  a  narrative  bearing  the  resemblance  of 
truth,  (t) 


§.  XVI. 

In  the  Jir st  place,  then,  things  which,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
signification  of  the  parable  only,  might  have  been  omitted, 
are  sometimes  necessary  to  give  the  narrative  designed  to 
convey  instruction  the  appearance  of  a  real  history,  and 
to  render  it  agreeable  to  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  For 
example,  the  mention  of  the  man  who  sowed  the  grain  of 
mustard  seed  (m)  was  altogether  unnecessary,  taking  into  con- 
sideration only  the  nature  of  the  thing  signified.  (?)  But, 
without  it,  the  comparison  would  have  been  a  parable  in  the 
strictest  sense,  (w)  In  order  to  change  this  into  the  kind  (x) 
of  which  alone  our  Lord  made  use,  (y)  it  was  necessary  to 
introduce  a  particular  man  as  having  sowed  the  seed,  in  place 
of  the  general  statement  of  its  being  sown.  The  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  the  introduction  of  the  woman  in  Matt.  xiii. 
33,  which  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  an  event 
which  daily  occurred  to  women  making  bread,  to  a  single 
definite  example.  So  again  in  Lu.  xvi.  28,  it  was  much 
better  to  represent  the  rich  man  as  speaking  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  brothers,  than  to  make  him  speak  of  them  in  a  general 

(i)  }.  xi.  (M)  Matt.  xiii.  31.  (v)  Comp.  Mar.  iv.  .31. 

(w)  $.  i.  (x)  §.  iv.  (y)  §.  n. 


peculiarem  habere  significationem,  illas  propterea  non  vanas  et  inutiles 
esse  credimus ;  faciunt  enim  ad  parabolarum  non  modo  elegantiam, 
sed  ad  earum  etiam  naturam,  quae  haec  est ;  ut  narrentur  cum  quibus- 
dam  circumstantiis,  alioquin  enim  narrationum  historicarum  speciem 
non  haberent."    Werenfels.  Opusc.  n.  352.      Tr.  ] 

*  [  "  Non  seulement  il  n'est  pas  necessaire  que  chacun  de  leurs 
membres  ait  une  veu  particnliere,  qui  se  rapporte  directement  au  but  de 
celui  qui  la  propose ;  il  faut  meme  que  ce  but  soit  en  quelque  sort  cache 
sous  des  images  6trangeres,  destinees  4  l'enveloper."  Saurin  Disc  His* 
♦or.  Torn.  m.  p.  405.  B.     Tr.  ] 
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way,  as  if  he  had  been  ignorant  of  their  number.    In  this 
case,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  the  reason  for  choosing  the 
number  Jive.    As  it  suited  the  historical  form  of  the  parable 
best  to  speak  of  a  definite  number,  all  that  was  needful  was, 
to  fix  some   certain  number  not  in  itself  incredible,   and 
in  doing  this,  it  mattered  not  which  might  be  selected,  there 
being  no  more  reason  for  the  choice  of  Jive  than  for  that  of 
any  other  number,  say,  for  instance,  four.    The  same  remark 
may  be  made  of  the  use  of  the  number  ten  in  Lu.  xix.  13. 
and  Matt.  xxv.  1.,  where  it  only  occurs  because,  as  in  every 
single  event,  the  number  concerned  in  it,  e.  g.  of  human 
agents,  is  necessarily  definite,  the  case  must  be  the  same  in 
a  fictitious  history.     Our  Lord,  therefore,  intending  to  fix  the 
number  of  the  talents,  and  of  the  virgins,  was  unable  in  that 
respect  to  have  any  reference  to  the  thing  signified  in  the 
parable,  and  so  took  the  first  that  occurred,  e.  g.  that,  which 
it  was  usual  to  employ  in  expressing  generally  an  indefinite 
number,  (z)  or,  perhaps,  was  commonly  preferred  in  different 
kinds  of  business.51    As  the  virgins  in  Matt.  xxv.  1.  were  to 
be  distinguished  into  two  sorts,  the  whole  number,  ten,  was 
divided  into  two  smaller  numbers.     These  were  made  equal, 
because  that  method  of  division  is  the  most  simple  possible, 
not  with  any  intention  to  signify  that  the  number  of  watchful 
Christians  and  that  of  persons  of  the  opposite  description  will 
be  equal  ?-  unless  we  choose  to  believe  that  c.  xxi.  28.  ss.  proves 
the  equality  of  numbers  of  both  classes,  or  to  infer  from  c. 
xxv.  15,  that  the  number  of  faithful  Christians  will  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  wicked,  because  two  faithful  servants  are  men- 
tioned, while  but  one  is  slothful.52-— In  the  parable  of  the  lea- 

(s)  Dan.  i.  20.    Neh.  iv.  6. 


s »  Comp.  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  in  Matth.  xxv.  1.;  and  Rhenferdii 
Opera  Philologica,  p.  729.  s. 

5  2  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  weighty  reason  for  the  mention  of  two 
faithful  servants ;  but  this  related,  not  to  the  number  of  faithful  and 
careless  Christians,  but  to  the  proportion  of  the  goods  entrusted  to  the 
faithful  servants  respectively,  with  the  increase  made  by  them.  For  if 
no  mention  had  been  made  of  a  second  servant  (v.  17,)  it  could  not  have 
been  learned  from  the  parable  that  most  will  be  expected  from  him  to 
whom  most  has  been  entrusted  (v.  16,  comp.  v,  17,)  and  must  be  ren- 
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sen  (a)  the  narrative  is  rendered  much  more  neat  and  pro- 
bable by  the  mention  of  the  particular  number  of  three  mea- 
sures of  the  meal,  as  some  definite  number  must  certainly  have 
been  employed  in  a  real  event  of  that  kind.  (6)  This  alone 
was  a  sufficient  reason  why  Christ,  when  intending  to  frame 
a  fictitious  narrative  on  the  subject,  should  mention  a  particu- 
lar number  of  measures  of  meal,  (perhaps  the  number  most 
commonly  used,)  although  there  is  no  discoverable  relation 
between  the  object  of  the  parable  and  the  number  three.53 — ■ 
For  similar  reasons  we  dare  not  attach  any  particular  import- 
ance to  the  mention  of  three  years  in  Lu.  xiii.  7,  especially  as 
the  Jews  were  allowed  not  merely  the  third  year  (c)  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  but  also  several  others  in  addition,  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  the  preached  gospel,  and  bringing  forth 
corresponding  fruits.  It  seems  rather  to  convey  this  general 
truth,  that  God,  who  for  a  long  while  (d)  had  discovered  in 
them  no  fruits  worthy  of  the  excellent  instructions  they  had 
received,  would  yet  grant  to  the  Jewish  nation  a  period,  short 
indeed,  but  well  supplied  with  the  means  and  opportunities  of 
improvements,  (e)  after  the  expiration  of  which  without  any 
great  conversion  of  the  people,  certain  destruction  would  be- 
fal  their  country. 

(a)  Matt.  xiii.  33.    Lu.  xiii.  21.  (/";)  So  Gen.  xviii.  6. 

(c)  Comp.  v.  8.  {d)  Comp.  Matt.  xxi.  34.  ss. 

(c)  Lu.  xiii.  8.  comp.  xix.  44.  xxiv.  47.    Ac.  iii.  19.  ss. 


dered,  if  he  wishes  to  obtain  the  credit  of  being  faithful  (v.  21,)  and  to 
retain  his  place  (v.  28.  s.).  So  in  Lu  xix.  the  express  introduction  of 
the  other  servant  (v.  18.  s)  was  necessary,  as  without  it  we  could  not 
have  known  that  the  extent  of  reward  could  be  proportioned  to  the  de- 
gree of  faithfulness,  which  now  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  services 
of  each  servant  (v.  16.  18,)  with  his  respective  reward  (v.  17. 19.  24.  ss.). 
—So  in  other  places,  as  in  Lu.  vii.  41.  comp.  v.  43.  and  in  Matt,  xviii. 
24.  28.  comp.  v-  32.  the  mutual  relations  of  the  numbers  introduced  are 
of  great  importance. 

s  3  Interpreters,  indeed,  have  invented  several.  But  as  these  differ 
from  each  other,  and  each  has  as  much  right  to  credence  as  the  rest, 
their  variety  itself  gives  rise  to  suspicion.     Examples  may  be  found  in 

the  work  of  Petersen  ;  Gleichnisse  des  Hern.  p.  260-  ^although  the 

number  might  easily  be  enlarged 
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§.    XVII. 


In  the  second  place,  the  narration  ought  to  be  apt  and  con- 
sistent in  all  its  parts.  If  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  not 
please,  and  therefore  would  excite  no  desire  to  learn ;  (/) 
and  as  it  would  be  in  many  respects  defective,  it  would  do 
little  for  the  general  recommendation  of  the  doctrine,  the  intui- 
tive knowledge  and  easy  recollection  of  which  it  was  designed 
to  aid  :  {g)  least  of  all  would  it  wear  the  garb  of  probability,  (h) 

The  subjects  of  the  narration,  therefore,  must  be  such,  that 
the  predicates  necessary  to  express  the  nature  of  the  subject 
of  the  parable,  may  suit  them.  Hence  it  may  happen  that 
a  thing  may  be  taken  for  the  subject  of  the  protasis,  or 
fictitious  history,  although  it  bear  no  close  resemblance  to 
the  subject  of  the  apodosis,  or  truth  conveyed,54  on  account 
of  the  agreement  of  its  predicates  wtth  those  of  the  apo- 
dosis. Of  this  the  parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins 
may  serve  as  an  example.  Our  Saviour,  designing  to  re- 
prove the  folly  of  temporary  Christians,  (0  who  would  be 
ready  to  accompany  him  (k)  to  the  regions  of  eternal  happi- 
ness, if  his  advent  were  to  be  immediate,  but  neglected  to 
lay  a  solid  foundation  of  faith  and  piety,  capable  of  enduring 
a  longer  period,55  represented  in  a  parable  a  number  of  per- 

(/)  §.  x.  (ff>  $•  «*  (p)  §•  XI. 

(0  Comp.  Lu.  viii.  13.  (A)  Matt.  xxv.  13. 


5  4  Where  the  predicates  do  not  absolutely  require  any  particular 
subject  as  the  most  suitable,  that  would  doubtless  be  preferred  which 
may  be  most  significant.  So  what  is  related  in  Lu.  x.  33.  ss.  might  be 
attributed  to  others  as  well  as  to  the  Samaritan,  but  the  latter  is  design- 
edly introduced.     See  note  39. 

5*  The  principal  cause  assigned  (c.  13,)  for  watchfulness  lest  our 
Lord  at  his  return  may  find  us  unprepared,  (i>.  10,)  is  the  ignorance  of 
the  time  when  that  return  will  take  place,  and  the  possibility  that  it  may 
be  farther  off  than  we  anticipate  (v.  5).  We  are  therefore  to  take  care, 
that  in  case  we  be  found  alive,  we  may  be  ready,  not  having  lost  our 
faith  and  Christian  virtue  ;  and  that  if  he  is  to  find  us  dead,  the  uncertain 
time  of  death,  which,  as  it  finds  us,  will  leave  us  for  the  judge  (h.  Cor 
v.  10.  ir.  Tim.  iv.  7.  s.)  may  not  have  surprized  us  while  unprepared 
anrt  slackened  in  our  zeal  by  the  lapse  of  time. 
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sons  preparing  to  go  out  by  night  and  meet  a  bridegroom, 
but  not  reflecting  on  the  possibility  that  his  coming  might  be 
delayed,  and  neglecting  to  provide  themselves  with  a  sufficient, 
supply  of  oil,  to  feed  their  lamps,  which  in  consequence,  go 
out,  and  they,  while  gone  to  purchase  oil,  are  excluded  from 
the  wedding.  In  this  case,  it  is  evident,  a  bride,  who  was 
usually  brought  from  her  father's  house  by  the  bridegroom 
himself,  and  would  neither  come  late,  nor  be  excluded  from 
the  wedding,  would  not  be  a  suitable  object  to  represent  the 
procrastinating  Christians  in  question,  as  the  predicates  ne- 
cessary to  express  their  character,  would  not  apply  to  her  : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  would  perfectly  suit  the  virgins 
who  were  wont  to  go  forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom,  whom 
it  wras  proper,  for  that  reason,  to  make  the  subject  of  the  nar- 
rative. A  sufficient  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  subject,  then, 
being  discoverable  in  its  predicates,  which  certainly  have 
their  proper  significations,  no  other  was  needed,  nor  can  the 
use  of  this  image  afford  any  ground  for  the  inquiry,  in  what 
the  difference  between  the  Christians  whom  it  designates, 
and  those  who  are  elsewhere  called  the  bride  of  Christ,  con- 
sists.— To  make  use  of  another  example,  in  Matt.  xiii.  44,  the 
reason  why  the  treasure  is  represented  as  hidden  in  the  field, 
appears  to  be,  that  if  it  had  been  represented  as  exposed,  it 
would  either  have  belonged  to  no  one,  and  so  have  been  ob- 
tainable without  expense,  which  would  not  have  suited  the  de- 
sign of  our  Lord  in  his  parable  ;  or,  it  must  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  direct  purchase,  in  which  case  this  similitude  would 
differ  in  no  respect  from  the  other  of  the  pearl,  (/)  as  that  is  a 
species  of  merchantable  treasure.  Supposing  it,  then,  to  have 
been  the  design  of  our  Lord  to  convey  the  same  instruction  in  n 
twofold  manner,36  he  would  not  have  done  otherwise  than  re- 

(li  v.  45.  s. 


5  6  There  could  be  no  objection  to  thus  illustrating  the  same  truth  by 
means  of  several  parables,  as  the  object  of  parabolic  instruction  is  to 
convey  a  more  vivid  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  could  be  otherwise 
obtained  (0.  JX.),  and  variety  of  illustration  will  more  effectually  ?< 
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present  the  treasure  to  be  bought,  as  hidden*  It  follows  of 
course  that  nothing  can  be  necessarily  inferred  from  the  con- 
cealment of  the  treasure  as  to  any  occult  state  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom.? 


cornplish  that  very  end.  In  Matt.  xiii.  44,  for  instance,  we  learn,  it  ia 
true,  that  the  worth  of  the  kingdom  is  so  great  as  to  deserve  our  efforts 
to  obtain  it,  in  preference  to  all  other  matters ;  and  this  is  the  more 
forcibly  pourtrayed  by  the  significant  manner  in  which  we  are  informed 
of  the  value  of  the  treasure,  it  being  represented  as  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  purchase  of  the  Jieid  under  the  necessity  of  parting  with  every  other 
possession,  simply  because  it  contained  that  treasure,  the  image  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom.  But  the  reasonableness  of  setting  aside  every  other 
pursuit  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  still  more 
strongly  felt,  when  in  another  example  (v.  45.  s.)  we  are  reminded  how 
plainly  accordant  with  common  sense  it  is,  to  acquire  what  is  more 
valuable  by  foregoing  things  of  less  worth.  In  the  same  chapter,  the 
possibility  of  the  great  increase  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  small  be- 
ginnings, is  more  fully  shown  by  two  examples  of  the  increase  of  little 
things  (v.  31.  s.  and  33,)  than  it  could  possibly  have  been  by  one. — The 
propriety  of  the  great  pleasure  taken  by  all  good  persons  in  the  conver- 
sion >of  sinners  is  held  up  to  view  too  by  our  Lord,  in  Lu.  xv.,  with  the 
more  vividness,  in  proportion  as  he  has  shown,  in  a  manner  adapted 
to  the  common  sense  of  all,  shepherd,  woman,  and  father,*  that  in 
similar  cases  all  are  actuated  by  the  general  principle  of  taking  most 
pleasure  in  the  safety  and  preservation  of  such  things  as  had  previously 
been  thought  in  danger. 

*  [  Another  reason  for  the  insertion  of  this  circumstance  is  given  in 
$.  XVIII.  p.  78.      Tr.  ]    . 

t  [  In  the  parable  of  the  leaven,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  actor 
in  the  transaction  represented  (p.  65,)  and  the  particular  quantity  of  the 
meal  (p.  67,)  are  both  unconnected  with  the  signification  of  the  para- 
ble, the  circumstance  of  the  production  of  a  change  in  the  slate  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  meal  by  a  little  leaven  hidden  within  it,  is  the  prin- 
cipal point  in  the  protasis.  "  Peculiar  as  this  comparison  is,  none  could 
be  found  which  should  more  justly  characterize  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  gospel.  Not  compelling  proselytes  by  force  of  arms,  as  the 
religion  of  Mohammed  afterwards  ;  but  so  hidden  at  first,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  seek  carefully  for  traces  of  its  growth  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions ;  yet  maintaining  its  place,  and  effecting  its  purpose ;  gradually  meli- 
orating the  laws,  and  changing  the  moral  aspect  of  the  countries  where  it 
it  was  received:  and  insinuating  its  renovating  views  of  God  and  man 


*  [  See  an  excellent  sermon  on  these  three  parables  in  connexion 
by  Waterloo.  Sermon*.  Vol.  r,  Sierra,  xvi.  p.  170-  -=<=  rrl  1776.     Tr.  1 
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To  render  the  narration  apl,\m)  especial  care  must  be 
taken  in  the  arrangement  and  connexion  of  its  several  parts.5 
Whenever,  therefore,  it  is  impracticable  to  reduce  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  narration,  on  which  the  knowledge  of  the 
thing  signified  properly  depends,  into  some  certain  and  apt 
order,  without  the  introduction  of  other  parts  having  no  re- 
semblance to  the  thing  signified,  such  adjectitious  parts  may 
with  propriety  be  inserted."8  Of  this  the  parable  of  the 
tares  (»)  may  serve  as  an  example,  since  Christ  himself,  when 
interpreting  that  parable,  (o)  lays  no  stress  upon  the  questions 
of  the  servants,  (p)  thus  intimating  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  foreshow  by  them  any  wonder  on  the  part  of  the 
apostles  at  the  admission  of  bad  men  into  his  church,  or  any 
attempt  of  theirs  by  prayer  to  obtain  divine  directions  on  the 
subject :  all  occasion  for  such  wonder  he  was  at  that  very 
time  removing,  by  the  doctrine  conveyed  in  the  parable  it- 
self, (q)  But  there  would  have  been  no  suitable  place  in  the 
narration  for  the  answer  in  which  that  doctrine  is  contained, 
if  previous  mention  had  not  been  made  of  the  notice  of  the 
tares  by  the  servants  and  their  conversation  with  their  mas- 
ter ;  these  incidents  affording  the  occasion  for  that  principal 
part  of  the  narration,  in  v.  26.  s.59 — Nor  does  the  divine 

(m)  $.  xvii.  (/i)  Matt.  xiii.  24.  ss.  (o)  v.  37.  ss. 

(p)  v.  27.  s.  (q)  v.  29.  s. 


into  the  heart  of  those  with  whom  it  came  in  contact.1'  Sumner,  Evi- 
dences, p.  130.  ed.  Am.,  who  refers  to  Benson,  Hulsean  Lectures,  Disc 
xi.  Vol.  i.       Tr.  ] 

s  f   Comp.  Lessing,  Diss.  I.  p.  135.  ss. 

s  a  These  are  of  no  disservice  to  the  more  essential  parts,  as  the  lat- 
ter are  even  brought  more  plainly  into  notice  by  the  obviousness  of  the 
fact  that  the  others  are  subordinate  to  them,  and  invented  and  inter- 
woven with  them  solely  on  their  account. 

s  9  In  like  manner  the  notice  of  the  murmurs  of  the  labourers  in 
Matt.  xx.  11.  s.  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  prophecy  of  any  disposition 
of  men  in  this  life  to  dispute  against  the  arrangements  of  Providence ; 
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teacher,  in  his  interpretation,  (r)  give  any  warning  to  hi* 
apostles  and  other  teachers  of  his  religion,  to  beware  of  be- 
coming sources  of  evils  in  the  church  through  their  drowsiness 
and  negligence  of  their  official  duties.  This  rule,  however 
true  and  salutary  in  itself,  is  certainly  not  conveyed  in  the 
parable  in  question,  (s)  since  in  that  it  is  not  the  servants  of 
the  master,  {I)  but  men  in  general  that  are  introduced  as 
sleeping,  and  the  reply  of  the  master  to  his  servants  (u)  is  en- 
tirely devoid  of  any  appearance  of  rebuke.  It  wras  in  order 
to  introduce  the  declaration  in  v.  29.  s.,  an  essential  part  of 
the  narration,  that  the  tares  are  represented  as  having  been 
sown  without  the  knowledge  of  the  servants,  and  thus,  when 

(>•)  v.  37.  ss.  (s)  v.  25.  (0  v.  27.  (u)  v.  28.  ss. 


much  less  of  any  conduct  of  theirs  in  the  life  to  come  ;  provoked  in  ei- 
ther case  by  the  Divine  determination  to  reward  with  the  same  benefits 
as  he  will  confer  on  others  (xx.  9.  s.  12,)  and  perhaps  even  more  speedi- 
ly, (v.  8.  16.  xix.  30,)  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  next,  (v.  29,)  such  per- 
sons as,  although  they  may  seem  to  have  done  less  in  his  service,  and 
to  have  been  less  time  devoted  to  it,  nevertheless  possess  a  higher  de- 
gree of  excellence  of  character  (tx.xtx.rot,  v.  16,*)  are  free  from  reliance 
on  their  own  deservings  (camp,  xix.  27.),  and  are  thoroughly  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  his  free  and  unmerited  favour  towards  them.  On  the 
contrary,  the  only  object  of  the  mention  of  those  murmurs  was,  to  in- 
troduce the  answer  (xx.  13 — 15,)  which  is  the  principal  point  in  con- 
nexion with  the  apodosis,  and  by  declaring  the  supreme  right  of  God  to 
dispense  the  blessings  of  this  life  and  that  to  come  according  to  his  plea- 
sure, rather  tends  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  murmurs. 


*  [  Such  a  meaning  is  undoubtedly  attributable  to  ikMktoc  in  some 
passages  of  the  N.  T.  (See  Schleusner,  in  voce  Wo.  I.  4;  Wahl. 
No.  2.  a.  b.)  But  in  Matt.  xx.  16,  the  expression  ttokkoi  y*£  ttei  k>.htoi. 
cxiyot  Si  iK\tKTot  is  certainly  of  similar  import  with  the  same  expression 
as  used  in  xxii.  14.  and  in  this  latter  passage,  no  mere  excellence  of  cha- 
racter, but  separation,  distinction  from  the  great  mass,  is  evidently  the 
idea  which  iHXix,voc  is  intended  to  convey.  The  contrast  is  in  both 
places  between  the  many  who  make  pretensions  to  the  character  of  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  and  the  comparatively  few  who  really  possess  that  cha- 
racter, and  are  distinguished  by  it  from  the  rest,  in  this  case,  of  the  Jewish 
nation, — in  other  passages  where  the  word  is  used,  of  the  world.  Sec 
Matt,  xxiv.  22,  24. 31.  and  comp.  Tit.  i.  1.    i.  Pet.  i.  1.       Tr.  } 
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noticed,  {v)  exciting  their  surprize  :  (w)  for  such  a  proceeding, 
the  night  (x)  when  men  are  accustomed  to  sleep,  {y)  would 
be  the  most  appropriate  time.  If  the  tares  had  been  repre- 
sented as  sown  with  the  knowledge  of  the  servants,  it  would 
have  been  their  duty  to  have  hindered  the  enemy  from  doing- 
it,  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  their  complaint  and  the 
promise  of  extirpation  made  to  them,  (2)  and  the  lenient  re- 
commendation of  patience  by  the  master,  (a)  which  is  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  subject  of  the  parable,  would  have 
been  improper. — The  same  account  may  be  given  of  the  sleep 
in  the  parable  of  the  virgins,  (b)  It  undoubtedly  was  intro- 
duced, not  as  a  defect  in  the  wise  virgins,  who,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  an  example  of  vigilance,  (c)  and  prudent  circum- 
spection ;  (d)  but  on  account  of  its  being  necessary  to  the  or- 
der of  the  narrative.  The  design  of  our  Saviour  in  the  para- 
ble (c)  required  that  the  cause  of  the  exclusion  of  the  foolish 
virgins  should  be,  their  neglect  to  furnish  themselves  with  oil. 
They  would  not  have  been  excluded,  had  they  perceived  the 
approaching  extinction  of  their  lamps  before  the  oil  was  quite 
exhausted.  For  if  the  bridegroom  had  come  early,  the  oil 
that  yet  remained  would  have  been  sufficient  for  their  pur- 
pose ;  or  if  his  coming  had  not  been  more  timely  known,  (/) 
there  would  have  been  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  (g)  a 
fresh  supply.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  represent  them 
as  having  only  perceived  the  extinction  of  their  lamps  when 
the  oil  was  already  exhausted,  and  the  bridegroom  near  at 
hand.  It  was  also  necessary  to  suppose  the  wise  virgins  to 
have  slept  as  well  as  the  others,  lest  it  might  have  been  ob- 
jected to  their  answer  in  v.  9,  that  they  had  neglected  to  ad- 
monish their  companions  of  their  danger  while  there  was  yet 
an  opportunity  to  avoid  it,  although,  having  been  awake,  they 
must  have  known  it. — It  would  be  equally  improper  to  lay  stress 
on  the  word  sx^s  in  Matt.  xiii.  44,  which  has  no  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  parable,  but  is  necessary  to  make  the  narrative 

(fl)  v.  26.  (iv)  v.  27.  (x)  Comp.  Job.  xxxiii.  1? 

(y)  And  that  without  affording  an)'  ground  of  censure;  Mar.  iv.  27. 
(s)  Matt.  xiii.  27.  s.  (a)  v.  29.  s.  (6)  Matt.  xxv.  5. 

(<0  v.  13.  id)  v.  4.  («)  5.  xvn . 

(/)  v.  6.  (g)  v.  9.  s. 
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complete,  as  it  would  have  been  folly  to  purchase  a  field  on 
account  of  the  treasure  it  contained,  while  that  very  treasure 
was  left  exposed,  and  liable  to  be  removed  in  the  meanwhile. 
In  Matt,  xviii.  23.  ss.  it  is  in  order  to  render  the  com- 
mencement of  the  parable  less  abrupt,60  and  to  smooth  the 
transition  to  its  proper  subject  in  v.  24,  that  the  king  is  repre- 
sented as  taking  account  of  his  servants  generally,  {k)  and  by 
that  means  occupied  in  hearing  others  (i)  while  the  merciless 
servant  withdrew,6'  and  ignorant  of  what  he  did  without.63 
Thus  the  passage  in  v.  31,  became  necessary,  to  connect  this 
portion  with  the  remainder  of  the  parable,  (k)  although  it  has 
no  part  in  the  application  of  the  whole,  since  a  relation  of  the 
kind  which  it  describes  must  certainly  be  unnecessary  to  the 
Dei tv.  (/) There  are  many  things  of  this  sort  in  the  para- 
ble of  the  prodigal  son  ;  (m)  where,  for  instance,  we  are  not 
to  look  for  any  particular  signification  in  the  division  of  the 
father's  goods,  (n)  or  in  the  departure  of  the  prodigal.*  (o) 


CO  v 

.23. 

(i)  Comp.  v 

.24. 

(*)   V, 

32. 

ss. 

(D  v. 

35. 

(7fl)   Lu.  XV. 

(o)  v.  13. 

11.  68. 

(n)  v. 

12. 

eo  So  in  Lu.  svi.  the  compulsion  of  the  steward  to  render  his  account 
is  not  abruptly  introduced,  but  the  way  to  that  event  is  prepared  by  the 
mention  of  the  accusation  (<T<eC*»fl»)  in  v.  1. 

6  i  Our  Saviour's  representation  of  the  cruelty  of  the  man  to  his  fel- 
low servant,  as  having  occurred  when  he  was  scarcely  out  of  the  pre- 
sence of  his  judge,  who  was  yet  sitting,  and  taking  account  of  his  fel- 
low servants,  tends  to  excite  in  us  the  greater  detestation  of  the  man  who 
can  so  far  forget  the  mercy  and  indulgence  of  God,  of  which  he  con 
tinually  stands  in  need,  as  to  be  unmerciful  to  his  fellow  men. 

62  The  subject  of  the  narration  being  &  human  monarch,  was  to  be 
described  with  all  the  characteristics  of  a  man.  Comp.  also  jm»c  in  Lu. 
xx.  13.  and  also  Lu.  xv.  18.  21.  (§.  XIV.  end). 

*  [  With  respect  to  the  former  of  these  examples,  it  is  so  evidently  a 
piece  of  the  necessary  machinery  of  the  story,  and  so  little  connected 
with  the  general  scope  of  the  parable,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  Storr's  remark.  But  it  appears  very  questionable  whether 
the  removal  of  the  prodigal  to  a  far  country  has  no  bearing  on  the  apo- 
dosis  of  the  parable.  The  sin  against  the  father  (v.  18.  21.)  could  only 
have  consisted  in  the  demand  of  a  division  of  his  goods,  and  this  departure. 
The  latter  alone  can  be  alluded  to  in  the  expressions  mtioc  »r»  and  tt-rro- 
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The  latter  was  introduced  because  it  would  be  incongruous 
to  represent  an  indulgent  (p)  father  suffering  his  son  to  sink 
to  such  a  pitch  of  disgrace  and  misery  {q)  if  he  were  resident 
in  the  same  place,  so  that  his  necessity  must  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  father.  The  other  was  introduced  in  order 
that  we  might  perceive  the  poverty,  (r)  winch  so  strongly  de- 
picts the  misery  of  sinners,  f»  to  be  the  consequence  of  the 
son's  own  crimes,  and  for  the  purpose  of  setting  in  a  stronger 
light  the  mercy  of  the  father  towards  his  son  who  had  no 
right  to  expect  any  more  from  him  than  he  had  already  re- 
ceived. (0     See  the  passage  of  Cocceius,  quoted  in  note  48.. 


§.  XIX. 

All  these  minor  discrepancies  between  the  narration  and 
the  thing  signified  (u)  will  create  less  difficulty  to  us,  if  we 
carefully  attend  to  the  fact,  that  the  great  cause  of  the  utility 
of  parables  is  that  they  do  not  immediately  present  to  notice 
the  thing  signified  itself,  but  first  prove  that  with  reference  to 
some  other  thing,  which  they  are  designed  to  teach  concerning 
it.  The  construction  of  language  therefore,  in  which  the  narra- 
tive is  clothed,  should  be  such  that  it  may  bear  inspection  by 

(p)  v.  CO.  0?)  v.  15.  s.  vr)  v.  14—16. 

(S)  \.  xiv.  cad.  19,  end,  and  v.  30.  (v)  5.  xvi — xviit. 


\c»\a>f  hi  {v.  24,  32,)  which  are  the  only  epithets  used  by  the  father  to  desig- 
nate the  former  miserable  condition  of  his  son.  In  fact,  in  any  case,  the 
entire  separation  from  the  paternal  care  and  superintendence  would  be  a 
weighty  cause  of  complaint,  but  is  more  particularly  heinous  in  the  East, 
where  the  distinction  of  tribes,  &c,  is  religiously  observed,  and  the  pater- 
nal authority  is  much  more  strictly  exercised  than  in  western  nations. 
Now  the  sins  of  the  prodigal  against  his  father  are  certainly  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  protasis  of  the  parable,  corresponding  to  the  sinfulness  of 
men,  and  their  liability  to  the  just  icralh  of  God  in  the  apodosis.  If,  then, 
the  departure  of  the  prodigal  be  a  prominent  part  of  his  offences  against 
his  father,  and  these  essential  to  the  meaning  of  the  parable,  it  is  surely 
improper  to  place  the  former  in  the  low  rank  assigned  to  it  by  Stokf 
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itself  as  an  independent  whole,  and  afford  satisfaction  when  so 
considered,  and  be  perfect  in  its  kind.  Now  as  the  thing  nar- 
rated is  distinct  from  the  thing  signified,  some  things  may  be 
required  to  make  the  narration  of  the  former  perfect,  which 
are  unnecessary  in  the  signification  of  the  latter.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  distinction  cannot  be  any  hindrance  to  the  per- 
ception of  the  signification,  if  we  only  acknowledge  it,  and  seek 
to  discover  the  signification  not  so  much  from  particular  parts 
of  the  narration,  as  from  its  zvhole  context.  This  course  is 
plainly  taught  by  our  Lord  himself,63  who,  for  example,  com- 
pares the  kingdom  of  heaven  (v)  indifferently  to  a  treasure, 
and  to  a  merchant  seeking  pearls,64  which  he  could  not  have 
done  unless  his  intention  had  been  that  the  whole  context  of 
his  narrations  should  relate  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  so 
should  be  understood  to  signify  that  the  case  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  was  similar  to  those  of  a  man  discovering  a  trea- 
sure, or  a  merchant  seeking  pearls.65  For  certainly,  in  the 
latter  instance,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  does  not  resemble  the 
single  part  of  the  narration  which*  the  merchant  constitutes, 
but  rather  that  of  the  pearl,  (w)  But  the  case  of  the  heaven- 
ly kingdom — its  value,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be 
sought — agrees  remarkably  well  with  the  whole  history  of  the 
merchant. 

Again,  if  it  were  part  of  the  nature  of  a  parable  that  the  thing 
signified  and  the  narration  should  correspond  so  perfectly,  as 
that  the  former  should  be  intelligible,  not  from  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  latter,  but  from  its  several  individual  parts ;  how 
then,  (to  use  the  words  of  Augustin  66 )  could  the  parable 
prove  any  thing  from  its  very  dissimilitude  ?  In  the  parable 
of  the  unjust  judge,  (x)  for  instance,  there  certainly  is  no  re- 
semblance between  the  latter  and  the  Deity,  but  it  is  the 

(t>)  Malt.  xiii.  44.  (w)  v.  46.  (x)  Lu.  xviii.  1. 


fi3  Comp.  Calixtus,  p.  185.  s. 

o  4  Comp.  similar  formulae,  v.  24.  xxii.  2.  xviii.  23. 

0  5  Comp.  xiii.  18. 

(« 6  Lib.  ii.  Quaest.  Evang.  v.  xiv.  Opp.  Tom.  iv.  p.  358 
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whole  history  concerning  him  (y)  that  conveys  the  purport  of 
the  parable,  (z)  From  this  we  learn  that  even  an  unjust 
judge,  wearied  with  the  continual  repetition  of  prayers  for 
justice,  will  deliver  the  innocent  from  injury ;  there  is  far 
greater  (a)  reason  to  expect  that  the  perfectly  just  (b)  judge  of 
all  will  willingly  grant  the  continual  (c)  prayers  of  men  who 
are  the  objects  of  his  love,  (d) In  the  parable  of  the  un- 
just steward,  (e)  the  repentant  publicans  (/)  who  spent  their 
unjustly  gotten  gains  in  acts  of  beneficence  to  the  poor,  (g) 
and  especially  to  the  pious  poor,  (h)  bear  no  resemblance  to 
the  steward  who  aggravates  his  former  guilt  (i)  by  a  new  act 
of  dishonesty ;  (k)  nor  is  God  like  the  master  (/)  who  praised 
an  act  of  wicked  cunning.  The  object  of  our  Lord  is  to  teach 
by  the  zvhole  narration  :  that  "  if  that  master  praised  the  cun- 
ning injury  done  himself,  by  which  his  steward,  making  a 
dishonest  use  of  his  master's  property,  provided  for  his  own 
future  wants  in  such  a  way  that  when  he  should  have  no  fur- 
ther  controul  over  his  master's  goods,  there  should  be  some 
at  any  rate  that  would  receive  him  ;  much  more  will  God  ap- 
prove the  faithful  (m)  use  of  ill  gotten  riches,  in  a  way  agree- 
able to  his  will,  (u)  by  a  distribution  of  them  among  the  poor 
of  your  generation,  (o)  i.  c.  among  my  disciples,  (p)  in  conse- 
quence of  which  those  beneficiaries  will  receive  you,  when 
the  goods  of  this  world  shall  fail  you,  into  the  eternal  habita- 
tions of  the  blest,  (q) — in  other  wordsj  it  will  have  the  effect, 
that  you,  having  thus  by  the  communication  of  your  benefac- 
tions to  my  worshippers,  shown  the  sincere  conversion  of  your 
mind  from  its  former  covetousness  to  me,  and  proved  your 
faithfulness  by  your  care  of  greater  riches,  (r)  shall  re- 
ceive from  me  (s)  on  whom  you  zvill  have  been  conferring  the 
same  benefits  bestozoed  on  them,  (t)  the  reward  of  everlasting 


(y)  v.  2—5. 

(=)  v.  6-S. 

(a)  Comp.  xi.  13. 

(/>)  Comp.  ii.  Thess.  i.  G. 

(c)  V.  1. 

(d)  cK'XtKTotv,  Lu.  xviii. 

(e)  Lu.  xvi.  1.  ss. 

(/)  xv.  1.  0 

(g)  xix.  8. 

(A)  xvi.  9. 

0')  xvi.  1. 

(ft)  v.  6.  7. 

(1)  v.  8. 

On)  v.  10— 12. 

(u)  xii.  21.  SS. 

0>)  ytvcas,  xvi.  S. 

flfl  v.  1. 

(?)  r.  9. 

v  v,  10—12. 

r)  Mat.  xxv    ?i 

v  3o-4o 

:n 
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happiness."  («) In  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  the 

Pharisees  are  not  directly  represented  by  the  elder  son,  (y)  for 
they,  who  blamed  the  kindness  of  Christ  to  publicans  and  sin 
ners,  (w)  were  nevertheless  as  much  degenerate  sons  of  God 
as  the  publicans  and  sinners  yet  unconverted  from  their 
sinful  lives,  (as)  The  reasoning  of  Christ  appears  to  be  as 
follows  :  "if  even  they,  who  have  long  worshipped  God,  {y) — 
if  even  those  just  ones  who  have  never  departed  from  his 
ways,  (z)  have  no  right  to  make  any  objection  {a)  to  the  great 
pleasure  which  is  taken  by  the  good  (b)  in  the  conversion  of 
sinners  ;  how  much  less  ought  you,  who  in  fact  are  no  better 
than  the  sinners  whom  you  despise,  to  find  fault  with  my  care 
for  the  salvation  of  sinners  ?  "  (c) — Lastly,  the  import  of  the 
parable  of  the  debtors,  (d)  is,  that  to  whomsoever  most  sins 
are  forgiven,  that  man  will  be  the  most  grateful  in  will  and 
deed,  (e)  a  truth  which  is  remarkably  confirmed  by  the  in- 
stance of  St.  Paul.  (/)  Yet  there  is  no  need  of  concluding 
from  this  parable  that  Simon,  to  whom  in  particular  it  was 
applied,  had  been  forgiven  fewer  sins  {g)  than  the  penitent 
woman.  The  argument  is  this :  "  if  he  who  has  been  for- 
given  fewest  sins,  is  less  at  pains  to  show  the  love  of  which  in 
reality  he  feels  less  than  one  who  has  been  forgiven  so  many  ; 
how  much  more  is  it  to  be  expected  that  thou,  who  hast  re- 
ceived no  forgiveness  shouldst  come  far  short  in  thy  demon- 
strations of  respect  and  love,  (h)  of  this  woman  who  has  re 
ceived  from  me  (i)  forgiveness  of  many  sins  ? "  (k) 


§.  XX. 

Any  thing  intentionally  signified  by  Christ  in  any  of  his 
parables ,  is  equally  sufficient  for  the  proof  of  doctrine  with 
any  other  of  the  sayings  of  our  Lord.     Such  proof,  therefore, 

(m)  v.  46.  (v)  Lu.  xv.  25.  ss.  (w)  v.  2. 

(x)  Comp.  Mat.  xxi.  30.  32.  xxiii.  (y)  v.  29.  31. 

Cz)  v.  7.  (a)  v.  32.  (6)  v.  7.  10.  S2, 

(c)  v.  1.  s.  (</)  Lu.  vii.  41.  s.  (e)  v.  47. 

(f)  i.  Tim.  i.  12.  ss.      (§■)  Comp.  Lu.  vii.  47.  (/?)  v.  44.  ss, 
(Ov.  49.                       (k)  v.  39.48. 
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may  be  very  properly  derived,  not  only  from  the  authentic  in- 
terpretation of  any  parable,  whether  full,  as  in  Matt.  xiii.  19. 
ss.,  37.  ss.,  or  more  general  and  brief ;  (0  but  also  from  the 
fictitious  narration,  or  all  such  parts  of  it  as  are  not  inserted 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  its  historical  form  or  keep- 
ing  up  the  connexion,  (w)  but  are  plainly  either  altogether 
superfluous,  or  else  invested  with  a  certain  signification :  what- 
ever signification  can  be  deduced  from  these  by  legitimate  (n) 
interpretation,  is  properly  (o)  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  any  doc- 
trine which  it  may  contain.*      But  no  such  use  can  be  made 
of  a  rash  accommodation  of  a  parable  to  a  subject  foreign  from 
the  known  (p)  design  of  the  Saviour,  as  has  been  done  by 
those  who  have  found  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan, (q)  Adam  under   the  figure  of  the  way-laid  traveller, 
Christ 67  under  that  of  the  good  Samaritan,!  (f)  and  a  number 
of  other  allegorical  and  mystico-prophetical  senses,  (s)     Nor 
can  anything  be  positively  proved  from  such  parts  of  the  nar- 
rative as  may  have  been  admitted  only  on  account  of  its  his- 
torical form  and  connexion,  {t)    or  from  a  too  minute  **  in- 
terpretation (u)  of  even  the  principal  parts.     To  give  an  in- 
stance of  the  legitimate  use  of  parables  in  proof  of  doctrine ; 
—in  Matt,  xxii.,  the  parts  of  the  parable  which  occupy  verses 
8 — 10  and  11—13,  might,  have  been  omitted  without  any  in- 
jury to  the  completeness  of  the  narration  ;  but,  as  they  cannot 
have  been  altogether  useless,  they  must  have  a  necessary  apo- 

(J)  §.  xni.  beginning.  (m)  §.  xvi.  xvin.  (n)  $.  xm.  xiv. 

(o)  }. xv.  (p)  5-  xm.  xiv.  (5)  Lu.  x.  30. 

(r)  v.  33.  (*)  See  note  48.  (0  §.  xv— six. 

(u)  §.  xiv. 


*  £  "  Though  every  thing  in  a  parable  be  not  argumentative,  yet  the 
scope  of  it  is,  as  all  divines  acknowledge."  Bull.  Sermons ;  Vol.  i.  Serm. 
in.  p.  63.       Tr.  ] 

6  7  Comp.  Franzius  de  lnterp.  Orac.  cxxni.  p.  763.  s. 

t  [  See  Ersesti's  Elements  of  Interpretation.  Stuart's  Trans.  $.  158. 
note,  p.  80.      Tr.  1 

e «  Such,  for  instance,  as  should  not  recognize  the  existence  of  synec- 
doche, nor  allow  the  possibility  of  a  substitution  of  a  species  or  individual 
for  a  genus ;  but  should  every  where  consider  the  same  species  or  iw 
dividual  object  to  be  intended. 
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dosis  of  their  own,  and  it  may  be  very  certainly  interred  trout 
them,  that  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  was  foretold  by  Christ, 
and  that  he  inculcated  a  diligent  study  to  prepare  the  soul  for 
the  possession  of  the  blessings  proffered  by  the  gospel.69  In 
like  manner,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  found  an  argument,  as 
has  been  done  by  Bucer  {v)  and  Weisman,  (w)  on  the  phrase 
who  cwv  ayysXwv.  (x)  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Laza- 
rus ;  since  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  structure  of  the  narrative 
to  render  that  addition  necessary,  the  narration  being  per- 
fectly complete  without  it.  There  could  therefore  be  no  rea- 
son 70  why  our  Lord  should  have  mentioned  the  conveyance 
of  the  soul  of  Lazarus  to  Paradise  by  a  company  of  angels, 
except  a  design  to  signify  some  circumstance  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  pious  dead.  Nor  can  his  intention  be  to  convey  a 
general  notion  by  this  special  illustration  ;  for  that  it  was  by 
the  providence  of  God  that  Lazarus  was  brought  to  Abraham's 
bosom,  is  so  evident,  that  the  phrase  u*ro  cwv  ayysXwv,  if  de- 
signed to  convey  that  meaning,  would  have  been  perfectly- 
needless.  Hence  we  may  believe  n  that  our  Savionr  intend- 
ed to  point  out,72  in  the  example  of  the  dying  Lazarus,  the 
manner  in  which  the  divine  providence  is  exercised  towards 
the  good  in  the  hour  of  death.— But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  more  reason  for  concluding  from  the  same  parable  {y) 
that  the  souls  of  the  blessed  hold  intercourse  with  other  spirits 

(V)  Comm.  in  loc.  (w)  Inst.  Theol.  exegetico-dogm.  p.  283. 

(a?)  Lu.  xvi.  22.  (y)  v.  23.  ss. 


6  9  We  have  already  seen  (note  52,)  that  the  gradation  of  future  re- 
wards can  be  proved  from  Lu.  xix.  17.  ss. 

7  •  The  reasons  why  the  mention  of  this  circumstance  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  accommodation  to  a  common,  but  false,  opinion  of  the 
Jews,  are  given  at  length  in  the  Dissertation  on  the  Historic  Sense. 

7  i  Nor  does  any  objection  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself, 
as  certainly  the  ministration  of  angels  (Heb.  i.  14,)  is  of  all  tilings  least 
incredible  in  that  most  important  change  of  our  condition. 

72  We  have  already  seen  ($.  XIV.)  that  this  may  take  place]in  para- 
bles which  are  not  examples  of  the  thing  signified.  It  ought  to  create 
much  less  surprize  in  such  as  are  examples  of  the  verv  thing  signified- 
(n-  37). 
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or  the  departed,  than  there' is  to  infer  from  Lu.  xie  20,  that 
men  are  usually  divinely  premonished  of  their  death.  For 
those  who  neither  spoke  nor  acted,  might  be  introduced  by 
Christ,  in  accordance  with  the  parabolic  usage,  (z)  as  speak- 
ing or  acting,  whenever  there  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
fiction.  But  the  precepts  in  xvi.  25.  s.  31,  would  not  have 
been  inserted  in  the  narration,  if  some  conversation  had  not 
been  invented.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  proved  that  the  conver- 
sation, wThich  the  historical  form  of  the  parable,  (a)  of  itself, 
rendered  necessary,  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
us  to  understand  that  there  is  some  intercourse  between  the 
departed  spirits  of  the  good  and  of  the  wicked.  -  Nor  does  it 
seem  to  follow  from  the  speech  of  the  rich  man  in  v.  27.  s. 
that  we  ought  to  suppose  the  wicked  solicitous  for  the  salva- 
tion of  their  survivors.  We  are  rather  to  consider  all  that  is 
said  by  the  rich  man  in  v.  24.  27.  s.  as  inserted  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  (b)  the  instructions  of  Abraham,(c) 
which  form  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  parable,  and,  if 
rightly  explained,  afford  an  ample  fund  of  most  important 
and  substantial  doctrinal  proofs. 


§.  XXI. 

There  is  no  reason  to  consider  the  rules  of  interpretation 
thus  laid  down  as  imposing  needless  restraint  upon  the  preacher 
who  may  take  a  parable  for  his  subject ;  although  it  be  our 
firm  persuasion  that  the  popular  interpreter  should  be  govern- 
ed by  the  same  laws,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  Christians 
generally  should  be  founded,  not  on  human  ingenuity,  but  on 
sure  oracles  of  God,  the  force  of  which  is  beyond  a  doubt. 

For  in  the  first  place,  the  inadmissibility  of  making  every 
thing  out  of  any  thing  in  a  parabolic  text,  creates  no  peculiar 
difficulty.  The  ordinary  helps  in  homiletical  interpretation 
are  not  excluded  from  application  to  such  passages.  The 
part  of  the  preacher  is  to  make  use  of  the  doctrine  legitimate - 

(*)  i.  in.  (a)  ft.  xvi.  (b^  6.  xvm.  tie)  v.  25.  s.  29,  3E 
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ly  (d)  derived  from  the  parable,  just  as  he  would  of  that  drawn 
from  any  other  part  of  the  Scriptures  : — to  confirm  it  with 
proof  from  holy  writ,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  subject ; — 
to  define  its  meaning  accurately  and  illustrate  it  by  examples  ; 
— to  show  its  connexion  with  other  doctrines  and  their  mutual 
dependance  on  each  other  ;— and  to  apply  the  whole  to  practi- 
cal use. 

Take  for  example  that  one  point  of  the  immoderate  care 
for  earthly  goods,  which  is  the  true  object  of  the  parable  in 
Lu.  xiv.  16.  ss.  What  ample  field  of  disquisition  and  what, 
useful  matter  it  affords,  if  the  preacher  be  prepared  rightly  to 
explain  the  vice  and  prudently  distinguish  it  from  a  lawful  re- 
gard for  earthly  things ; — to  explain  the  evils  of  such  immo- 
derate care  from  the  context  (e)  and  other  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, considered  together  with  the  nature  of  the  subject ; — 
and  to  produce  incitements  of  different  kinds,  and  helps,  for 
surmounting  an  immoderate  attachment  to  this  world  ! — In 
like  manner,  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  is  already  suf- 
ficiently full  of  meaning  and  useful  in  its  application  to  ob- 
viate all  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  allegorical  interpretation 
already  mentioned  (/)  or  any  like  it. 

Often  it  is  even  possible  to  introduce  the  particular  applica- 
tions, which  it  would  be  rash  to  deduce  from  the  parable  itself, 
in  a  discussion  of  the  general  doctrine  which  the  parable 
really  does  convey.  So  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  (g) 
it  would  be  improper  to  consider  the  several  marks  of  the 
father's  joy  and  pity  as  proofs  of  so  many  benefits  of  God 
to  men  ;*  but  as  these  particulars,  collectively  taken,  desig- 

(d)  $.  xx.  ($  Note  43.  (/)  §.  xx.  (g-)  Lu.  xvi.  22.  s. 


*  [  Sumner,  for  instance,  a  writer  generally  remarkable  for  sound 
judgment,  has  certainly  erred  in  considering  the  circumstance  in  the 
narration  that  when  the  returning  prodigal  '  was  yet  a  great  way  off' 
his  father  ran  to  him,  and  affectionately  greeted  him — as  a  representa- 
tion of  the  co-operating  grace  of  God.  Apostolical  Preaching,  p.  127. 
The  design  of  the  parable  is  to  express  the  willingness  of  God  to  receive 
repentant  sinners,  and  his  pleasure  in  their  conversion ;  it  does  not  re- 
late to  the  means  by  which  that  event  is  brought  about.       Tt.  ] 
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nate  generally  the  great  mercy  of  God  towards  repentant  sin- 
ners, for  that  very  reason  they  afford  an  opportunity  of  re- 
counting particularly  these  benefits  from  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

Secondly ,  the  parabolic  method  may  be  turned  into  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  hearer,  if  the  desire  (h)  of  applying  every  par- 
ticular of  the  parable  directly  to  the  thing  signified,  be  avoided. 
■ — For  instance,  the  justice  of  the  punishment  of  those  who 
esteem  the  things  of  heaven  more  lightly  than  those  of 
earth,  may  be  much  more  vividly  represented  to  the  hearer 
than  it  would  be  otherwise,  if  the  master  of  the  feast  intro- 
duced in  the  narrative,  Lu.  xiv.  16,  be  first  proposed  to  his 
consideration  separately  from  any  reference  to  God,  and  it  be 
left  to  his  own  judgment  to  decide  whether  that  man  might 
not  be  justly  offended  with  his  guests,  who  at  his  previous  in- 
vitation had  given  him  hopes  of  their  appearance,  but,  when 
he  had  made  every  preparation  on  their  account,  had  not 
scrupled  to  refuse  to  come.  The  effect  of  this  will  be,  that 
the  hearer  having  perceived  in  another  case,  that  the  con- 
tempt of  proffered  benefits  may  justly  provoke  indignation, 
will  so  much  the  more  readily  allow  that  contempt  of  the  joys 
of  heaven,  (t)  even  though  unaccompanied  by  any  enormous 
sin  against  men,  is  a  grievous  crime,  (k)  In  the  same  way  it 
may  be  practicable  to  throw  no  small  degree  of  light  upon 
the  minor  parts  of  the  narration,73  and  thus  to  prove  generally 
the  great  wisdom  of  its  author ; — a  popular  method  of  de- 
fending the  authority  of  Scripture  which  seems  worthy  of  par- 
ticular attention.  For  example,  if  we  examine  the  whole  series 
of  the  narration  in  Lu.  xiv.  16.  ss.  it  will  appear  much  more 
plainly  how  ill  the  giver  of  the  feast  must  have  taken  the  con- 
tempt of  his  entertainment,  since  he  preferred  inviting  the 
most  abject,  (/)  to  leaving  room  for  any  of  those  who  had  des- 
pised his  invitation,  (m)     For  although  God  has  invited  the 

(h)  j.  xix.  (t)  v.  14.  s.  (/;)  Add  J.  ix.  end. 

(.1)  v.  21.23.  (m)  v.  24. 


*  Comp,  Lu.  x.  (p.  >  Matt,  xviii.  (note  61. > 
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publicans  (n)  and  gentiles,  (o)  to  a  participation  of  eternal 
happiness,  on  the  same  terms  as  others ;  yet  Christ  in  this 
place  designedly  omits  to  mention  the  great  change  (p)  which 
such  persons  must  undergo  if  desirous  of  partaking  of  the 
offered  blessings,  and  considers  them  with  reference  only  to 
their  first  condition.*  This  he  did  for  the  purpose  of  more 
vividly  representing  to  the  man  for  whose  use  the  parable  was 
especially  designed,  ((/)  that  persons  longing  after  this  world's 
goods,  be  they  ever  so  much  more  disposed  toward  Christ 
than  others, — be  they  ever  so  often  affected  with  good  de- 
sires, (r)  are  so  displeasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  he  will  ad- 
mit rather  than  them  the  very  persons  whom  they  despise  as 
wicked  and  idolaters,  (s)  to  the  possession  of  eternal  happi- 
ness. 

Lastly,  as  even  the  Apostles  often  adopted  the  language  of 
the  sacred  writings,  although  in  a  sense  different  from  that 
which  it  possessed  in  the  Old  Testament  ;74  it  is  certainly  al- 
lowable in  the  preacher  to  accommodate  the  particular  parts 
even  of  the  parables  of  Christ  to  his  own  purpose,  although 
that  may  differ  from  the  original  intention  of  our  Lord,  pro- 
vided he  do  it  with  prudence  and  moderation.  In  doing  this, 
however,  he  must  be  careful  never  to  appear  to  prove  what- 
ever doctrine  he  may  advance,  by  the  declarations  of  Christ, 
but  to  speak  plainly  in  his  own  name,  and  merely  borrow  his 
expressions  from  the  parable. — This  liberty  of  accommodation 
may  be  exemplified  by  Matt.  xiii.  24.  ss.  To  the  demonstra- 
tion derived  thence,  that  the  Lord  wisely  tolerates  for  the 

00  v.  21.  (o)  v  23  comp.  p.  Qi)  Mat.  xxii.  11.  ss. 

(q)  Note  45.  jr)  Lu.  xiv.  15.  (.?)  Mat.  viii.  11.  s.  xxi.  31. 


*  [  The  very  same  peculiarity  is  observable  in  the  parable  of  the 
Pharisee  and  publican.  The  latter  is  represented  as  filled  with  the 
deepest  contrition  and  humility,  it  is  true,  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
any  previous  reformation.  "  The  true  purport  of  the  parable  appears  to 
be,  that  an  humble  Publican,  disposed  towards  repentance,  is.  with  all  his 
vices,  more  acceptable  to  God,  than  a.  proud  censorious  Pharisee,  willf  all 
his  strictness,  sobriety,  and  regularity."  Waterland,  Serm.  Vol.  I. 
p.  193.    Of  course  the  application  is  a  fortiori.       Tr.  ] 

7«  Comp.  Diss,  de  sensu  historico.  6.  XXIV 
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present  the  wicked  in  his  church,  whence  they  are  ultimately 
to  be  separated,  the  preacher  might,  with  the  utmost  propriety, 
join  an  admonition  that  every  one  for  his  own  part  guard 
against  evil  as  carefully  as  possible.  In  doing  this,  we  see  no 
reason  why  he  might  not  make  use  of  the  expression,  "  it  is 
therefore  not  allowable  in  us  to  sleep  "  although  the  words  of  our 
Lord  (t)  to  which  it  alludes,  have  not  the  signification  it  would 
attribute  to  them,  (u)  But  we  take  for  granted  that  this  pas* 
sage  would  not  be  adduced  as  proof,  but  that  the  proof  of  the 
doctrine  would  be  derived  from  other  passages  of  Scripture, 
and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject. 

CO  v.  25.  (u)  b.  xviii . 
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Among  the  adversaries  of  the  Christian  religion,  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  some,  who,  on  account  of  a  certain  pecu- 
liar knowledge  (yvwtfig)  which  they  professed  to  possess  of 
things  divine  and  human,  presumed  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  the  pompous  name  of  Gnostics.     It  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  here  into  a  lengthened  discussion,  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  knowledge  of  theirs  ;  my  object  being  rather  to  inquire 
into  the  period  at  which  it  took  its  rise.     It  would  moreover 
be  entirely  impracticable  ;  for   such  a  discussion  would  re- 
quire a  whole  volume,  if  we  would  repeat  all  that  learned 
men  have  written,  and  that  too  with  much  profound  erudition, 
on  the  character  of  the   Gnostic  philosophy.     Those  who 
are  desirous  of  acquiring  an    accurate    acquaintance  with 
this   subject,    may    obtain  it  by  examining  these  writers. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Hammond,  in  his  Diss.  I.  de 
Episcopatu,  and  his  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament :  Jac 
Thomasius,  who  was  the  first  to  publish  any  thing  worthy  of 
commendation  on  the  subject  of  the  Gnostics,  in  his  work 
«  de  Originibus  Hist.  Phil,  et  Eccles. ;"  but  especially  Beau- 
sobre,  in  his  learned  work  entitled, <k  Histoire  Critique  de  Ma- 
nichee  et  Manicheisme ;"  Mosheim,  Institutiones  H.  E.  maj , 
p.  136  s.  and  339  s.— -Diss,  de  Caus.  suppos.  Libr.  inter  Christ,, 
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in  Dissert,  ad  H.  E.  pert.  Vol.  i.  p.  223  s.,  and  in  many  other 
places ;  Brucker,  Hist,  Crit.  Phil.  T.  n.p.639  s. ;  and  vi.  p.  400 
s. ;  Walch's  Hist,  of  heresies,  P.  i.  p.  224  s. ;  and  above  all,  the 
learned  Semler,  in  his  Hist,  dogmat.  fidei,  prefixed  to  Baum- 
garten's  Polemical  Theology,  Tom.  l.  p.  121  s.  and  in  Sel. 
Capita  H.  E.  T.  i.  p.  22.  40  ss.  A  summary  account  of  the 
whole  Gnostic  system  has  been  given  by  Schroeckh,  H.  E. 
Tom.  i.  p.  338  s.  and  Tom.  n.  p.  348  s. — Leaving  this  out  of 
the  question,  therefore,  I  shall  proceed,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  vagueness  and  ambiguity,  to  state  the  precise 
subject  which  I  propose  to  discuss.  The  reader  is  not  to 
suppose,  that  I  consider  all  which  has  come  down  to  us  re- 
specting the  Gnostics  and  their  errors,  as  nothing  better  than 
idle  fictions  ;  which  is  the  ridiculous  opinion  of  Arnold, 
in  his  Hist.  Eccles.  et  Haeres.,  and  has  been  long  ago  explod- 
ed by  Mosheim  and  others.  Nor  can  I  absolutely  deny,  that, 
about  the  time  of  Christ,  and  a  little  before,  there  was  in  use 
among  the  Persians,  and  those  neighboring  nations  which, 
according  to  the  Hehrcw  mode  of  speaking,  were  properly 
called  Oriental,*  a  certain  kind  of  philosophy,  or  even  of  the - 


*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Hebrews  called  those  nations  East- 
ern, who  lived  between  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates,  namely,  the  Persians 
and  Arabians  ;  and  the  region  inhabited  by  them,  the  East,  Q*ip ;  a? 

in  Gen.   xvi,  12.  xxv.  6,  where  Abraham  is  said  to  have  sent  away  the 
sons  of  his  concubines,  i.  e.  of  Keturah  and  Hagar,  0"lp    20jK-ljN  HDlp  , 

towards  the  East,  into  that  country  which  is  commonly  called  the  East, 
and^  in  chap.  x.  30,  is  termed  Dlpn  in*  Hence,  in  Judges,  vi.  3.  and 

Job,  i.  3,  the  Arabians  are  called  Qip-'pa,  dfl  arttrexSy,  men  who 

dwell  in  the  East ;  and  the  Egyptians  are  distinguished  from  them  in 
x.  Kings,  iv.  30,  where  Solomon  is  said  to  have  excelled  the  people  of 
the  East,  i.  e.  the  Arabians  who  were  very  famous  for  their  wisdom, 
especially  in  pointed  sayings ;  and  the  Egyptians.  They  styled  them 
selves  people  of  the  East,  in  Arabic  o>*^ ,  and  are  called  by  us 
Saracens.  Jer.  xnx  28.  Hence  the  wise  men,  Matt.  n.  1,  are  said  to 
have  come  &rro  dv*To*.*y.  And  in  this  sense  the  term  East  should  be 
understood,  in  all  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  the  Oriental  philosophy  : 
the  mind  must  not,  therefore,  go,  in  this  treatise,  to  Western,  or  Jew- 
ish Asia,  and  Greece ;  much  less  to  those  European  provinces,  which',  in 
any  other  case,  are  reckoned  as  part  of  the  East 
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ology,  which,  as  it  flourished  in  the  East,  may  be  termed  Ori- 
riental  ;  although  it  was  unknown  by  this  appellation  to  all 
antiquity,  and  embraced  opinions  respecting  God,  and  the 
origin  of  all  things,  both  moral  and  natural,  but  chiefly  the 
latter.  This  has  been  long  since  shewn  by  learned  men. 
But  whether,  besides  this  philosophy,  about  which  all  are  well 
agreed,  another,  of  a  peculiar  and  different  character,  was  cul- 
tivated in  Western  Asia  among  the  Greeks  and  Jews,  which 
Mosheim  considers  as  properly  the  Oriental  philosophy  ;  and 
from  this  as  the  fountain-head,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Mosheim,  11.  cc.  and  Brucker,  Tom.  vi.  p.  407,  sprang, 
not  in  the  time  of  Christ  only,  but  even  long  before,  a  certain 
new  philosophy,  viz.  that  of  the  Gnostics,  (Mosheim,  Instit. 
H.  E.  maj.  p.  142,  and  Brucker,  Tom.  n.  p.  642.)  mixed  up 
with  various  and  peculiar  opinions  of  different  sects ,  which 
carried  with  it  a  new  and  mystical  appearance  of  a  more  divine 
philosophy  y  and  constituted  a  peculiar  system  ;  and,  above  all, 
whether,  already  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  it  had 
spread  from  Egypt  and  Syria  into  Asia  Minor  and  Greece, 
was  well  known  among  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  was  favorably 
regarded  by  many,  was  made  use  of,  in  numerous  instances, 
for  the  purpose  of  confusing  and  deceiving  the  minds  of 
Christians,  was  diligently  practised  and  studied  with  the  view 
of  corrupting  the  pure  doctrine  by  sundry  errors,  and  of  thus 
weakening,  unsettling,  and  at  length  altogether  overthrowing 
the  foundations  of  the  Christian  religion,  while  as  yet  in  its 
incipient  and  growing  state  ;  and  defied  the  zchble  world  with 
its  iniquitous  doctrines  ;  (Brucker,  Tom.  n.  p.  639,)  so  that 
the  Apostles  were  obliged  seriously  to  admonish  Christians — 
to  prove  the  wickedness  of  the  system  in  their  writings — 
and  to  establish  and  defend  the  truth  of  Christianity  against 
these  its  worst  enemies — and  so  that,  moreover,  traces  of  this 
philosophy  are  found  in  their  writings,  both  in  allusions  to  it 
in  refutations  of  it,  and  in  the  mention  of  it  by  name  ;— this 
is  the  subject  into  which  I  propose  to  inquire  ;  and  about 
which,  I  confess,  I  entertain  very  strong  doubts. 

In  order  to  proceed  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  with 
the  greater  ad  vantage.  I  have  thought  *r  best  tn  divide  h 
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into  two  parts,  the  one  historical,  the  other  philological.  In 
the  former,  I  shall  bring  forward  the  grounds  upon  which  I 
contend,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  Gnostics  did  not  take  its 
rise  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  but  at  a  later  period,  viz.  in 
some  part  of  the  second  century  ;  and  certainly  was  not  be- 
fore this  time  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  In  the 
elucidation  of  this  point,  I  shall  adduce  two  separate  kinds  of 
proofs  :  the  one  drawn  from  the  express  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  the  same  being  competent  witnesses  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  the  other,  from  their  silence.  At  the  end  I  shall  subjoin 
a  brief  discussion  on  the  Oriental  philosophy.  In  the  philolo- 
gical part,  I  shall  mention  the  principal  places  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  traces  of  the  Gnostic  philosophy  have 
been  commonly  found,  and  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  that  a 
more  suitable,  and  perhaps  a  more  probable  interpretation 
may  be  given  to  these  passages  ;  adding  some  few  general  ob- 
servations at  the  last  in  regard  to  the  opposite  opinion  to  my 
own,  and  in  relation  to  the  whole  Gnostic  philosophy,  and  its 
sources  and  beginnings.  I  think  that  I  have  taken  the  correct 
course  for  the  discussion  of  the  present  inquiry.  In  proving 
questions  of  fact,  such  as  this  is,  the  thing  before  all  others 
to  be  regarded  is  the  order  of  time,  which,  it  is  obvious,  is  of 
no  little  importance  to  cither  side,  in  determining  upon  the 
credit  to  be  attached  to  a  representation.  For,  as  the  credit 
to  be  placed  in  any  thing  is,  rightly  enough,  considered  to 
be  very  sure,  if  it  is  suitable  to  the  times  with  which  it  is 
connected,  and  unless  there  are  other  circumstances  which 
lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion  ;  so  this  credit  is  destroyed,  if 
it  can  be  shewn  that  what  is  related  is  unsuitable  to  the  pe- 
riod to  which  it  is  assigned :  by  which  means  numerous  false- 
hoods have  been  cleared  away  from  history  ;  and  it  is  with 
truth  asserted  of  chronology,  that  it  brings  history  to  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  certainty.  We  must  see  first  of  all,  then, 
in  the  present  instance,  whether  the  philosophy  in  question 
was,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  diffused 
through  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  was  pernicious  to  the 
true  doctrine.  As  I  think  it  can  be  proved  that  this  happen- 
ed at  a  later  period,  that  is,  in  the  Second  Century,  it  wi!! 
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immediately  be  seen  what  we  are  to  conclude,  in  regard  to 
the  alleged  traces  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Gnostics  in  the 
New  Testament  books. 


Part  I.     historical. 

I  shall  begin  by  mentioning  the  almost  universal  opinion, 
and  that  entirely  in  my  favor,  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
writers :  among  whom  although  there  were  some,  who 
thought  that  the  doctrine  itself  of  the  Gnostics  began  in  the 
First  Century,  with  Simon,  Basilides,  and  others,  yet  they 
agreed  in  this,  that  the  name  of  Gnostics  began  to  be  used, 
though  indeed  in  rather  an  unfavorable  sense,  in  the  Second 
Century ;  for  example,  Irenaeus,  adv.  haeres.  L.  i.  c.  24,  and 
in.  11,  (which  last  passage  is  a  subject  of  considerable  contro- 
versy between  Lardner,  in  his  Supplement  to  the  Credibility 
of  the  Gosp.  Hist.  Vol.  1.  p.  383,  and  Michaelis,  Einleit.  ins  N. 
T.  P.  n.  p.  1133,  Gott.  1788.*)  Jerom,  de  Script.  Eccles.  c 
21,  and  especially  Epifhanius,  in  whom  some  passages  occur, 
which  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  For  instance,  in  Haer.  21, 
he  speaks  of  Simon,  and  says  that  he  delivered  /xuovrjpia  yv&aeus 
<rvjs  TsksioroLTTig  ;  and  a  little  afterwards  he  adds,  *a<  oWw$  a^s- 
cai  twv  rv&jflVixciv  xaXoufAs'vuv  ?j  dpyi].  He  undoubtedly  means  to 
say,  not  that  the  name  of  the  Gnostics,  but  their  doctrine, 
had  its  beginning,  or  rather  was  first  broached,  at  that  time. 
For,  in  haer.  27,f  he  says  ;  xal  ev$ev  (i.  e.  in  the  times  of  Ani- 
cetus,  of  which  he  is  speaking,)  yeyovev  *?  dp^h  Tvudrixdv  <ruv 
xaXovfjt-svwv.  From  which  it  is  plain,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Epiphanius,  that  the  Gnostics  were  first  called  by  that  name 
in  the  time  of  Anicetus,  i.  e.  in  the  Second  Century.  Which 
was  the  opinion  of  Chrysostom  also  :  certainly  he  evinces 
great  hesitation,  and  speaks  with  much  caution,  on  i.  Tim.  vi, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 


[  Marsh's  Michaelis,  Vol.ni.  Part  i.  pp.  278.  279.  Lond.  1802 >~Tr.  ] 
[  Page  108,  Vol  1,  Ed.  Paris,  1622  ;  and  Ed..  Col.  1682.— Tr.  j 
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Among  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers,  however,  thert 
were  others  also,  and  they  very  competent  witnesses  on  this 
subject,  who  expressly  asserted,  that  neither  the  name  of  the 
Gnostics,  nor  the  heresy  itself,  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ  and 
the  Apostles,  but  that  both  prevailed  about  the  time  of  Adrian, 
and  therefore  in  the  Second  Century  ;  and  were  a  source 
of  trouble  to  the  Christian  church,  after  the  Apostles  were 
dead.  Let  us  now  examine  the  testimony  of  these  writers. 
The  most  ancient  is  that  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Strom, 
L.  vii.  p.  764,  ed.  Sylburg.  where  he  says,  xarco  <5£,  i.  e.  after 
the  Apostles,  of  whom  he  had  been  speaking,  *epi  tous  Adpiavou 
*ou  /SatfiX^ws  XP°'V0U£»  °*  T<*£  a\pd<feis  iirmfauvTSs  ysyo'vatfi.  Though 
I  am  well  aware,  that  this  excellent  work  of  the  Stroma- 
ta  is  in  many  places  very  difficult,  and  perhaps  in  some  cor- 
rupted, since  we  have  not  very  many  manuscripts,  wherewith 
to  obviate  this  difficulty  by  various  readings ;  yet  in  the  passage 
fcefore  us,  which  is  quite  clear,  I  have  never  been  able  to  per- 
ceive what  confusion  or  manifest  error  there  ia,  as  Mosheim 
thinks,  Instit.  H.  E.  Maj.  p.  315 ;  though,  as  he  himself  has  not 
pointed  out  the  precise  confusion  or  error  which  he  means, 
I  have  diligently  examined  the  whole  place.  Clement  is  em- 
ployed to  the  end  of  Book  vn,  in  refuting  the  opponents  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;  and  principally  in  answering  that  objec- 
tion, which  is  drawn  from  the  existence  of  heretics.  Having 
advanced  some  sound  arguments,  and  then,  after  his  usual 
manner,  made  a  digression,  he  goes  on  to  shew  the  antiquity 
of  the  doctrine  inculcated,  and  thence  to  determine  its  truth  ; 
and  to  exhibit,  on  the  contrary,  the  novelty,  and  therefore  the 
corruption,  of  heresies.  He  goes  back,  therefore,  as  it  were, 
to  the  fountain-head,  and  shews  that  the  commencement  of 
the  delivery  of  the  gospel  doctrine  was  made  by  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  Apostles,  while  Augustus  was  emperor,  and  that  its 
termination  was  in  the  reign  of  Nero  ;  but  that  the  absurdi- 
ties of  the  Gnostics  (for  that  it  is  of  these  that  Clement 
speaks,  is  very  clearly  shewn  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
discourse,)  began  to  be  disseminated,  and  to  be  pernicious  to 
the  pure  doctrine,  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  some- 
where in  the  reign  of  Adrian.     He  goes  on  to  observe.  rn- 
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b>JTu$  E^ovTWV,  tfufjwpwvsg  $x  CTjj  tfpoysvstfTarT^  xai  oCK^sSTaTm  ixx\rr 
diag,  rag  iittaysvetiripcts  ravrag,  xa»  rag  eti  toutuv  utfo/Ss/Sijxuias,  <rw 
*XP0VV  xexaivoroj*5j<fdai  ^apaxapa^e'tfaff  afys'fl'sis.  From  which  he 
draws  the  conclusion,  that  that  doctrine  only  is  true,  which  is 
ancient.  Now  I  do  not  see  how  Clement,  arguing  against 
the  heretics  of  his  time,  would  have  gained  any  thing,  or  ad- 
vanced his  cause,  by  wishing  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  antiqui- 
ty of  the  heresy  which  he  was  opposing.  Could  not  his  op- 
ponents, and  especially  those  to  whose  ucro^v^ara  he  opposed 
Ta  xara  <n}v  akr\6r)  (piXotfopj'av  yvucfTixa  uffojAvrjfAara  (i.  e.  Commen- 
taries on  the  true  yvwds,  or  knowledge,  for  this  is  the  real  title 
of  the  Stromata,)  have  accused  him  of  falsehood,  and  instant- 
ly refuted  his  declaration,  if  he  had  attempted  to  deny  any 
thing,  which  was  known  by  all,  and  certainly  by  them,  just 
as  well  as  by  himself?  By  such  a  course  Clement  would 
surely  not  have  considered  the  true  interests  of  his  cause. 
But  was  he  so  totally  ignorant,  and  so  unacquainted  with  the 
Gnostic  philosophy,  that  nothing  respecting  it  was  fami- 
liar to  him,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he 
committed  an  error  of  this  kind  1  So  indeed  Mosheim  thinks, 
Instit.  H.  E.  Maj.  p.  326.  But  quite  differently  Brucker, 
who  expressly  says,  that  Clement  not  only  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  is  to  be  classed 
among  those  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  who  were  most 
distinguished  for  their  knowledge  of  it,  and  for  turning  it  to 
the  advantage  of  Christianity,  Hist.  Crit.  Ph.  Tom.  m.  p. 
304  ;  but  was  also  thoroughly  skilled  in  Oriental  history  and 
learning,  Tom.  vi.  p.  410.  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise, 
when  Clement  was  born  and  lived  in  Egypt,  where,  as 
Brucker  expressly  states  in  more  places  than  one,  the  Gnos- 
tic philosophy  was  in  very  great  repute  ;  and  when,  more- 
over, he  was  the  first  to  write  against  it  ?  This  circumstance 
ought  certainly  to  give  the  more  weight  to  his  testimony. 
Mosheim  appears  to  have  felt  this  difficulty  ;  for,  in  his 
Institut.  Hist.  Eccl.  Ant.  et  Rec.  p.  56,*  he  supports  his  own 


*  [  Cent.  i.  Part  ii.  Ch.  v.  Sec.  3,  of  Mosheim's  Ecc!.  Hist,  translat- 
ed by  Maclajse.— Tr.  1 
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opinion,  but  attempts  to  soften  it  down,  by  adding,  that  these 
stray  flocks  did  not  arrive  at  any  great  number,  confederacy, 
or  reputation,  before  the  time  of  Adrian  :  and  in  his  Institut.  H. 
E.  Maj.  p.  310,  he  observes,  those  half-christian  sects,  which 
perhaps  became  united  before  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  were 
not  numerous,  nor  well  organized  and  established,  because  the 
friends  of  our  Saviour  made  every  effort  to  prevent  their  gain- 
ing strength  ;  although  in  p.  142,  he  says  that  the  sect  did  not 
arise  when  Christianity  was  beginning  to  pervade  the  whole 
world,  but  was  in  existence  long  before  ;  and  Brucker  himself 
says,  that  Mosheim  discovered,  that  the  Gnostic  philosophers 
defiled  the  whole  world  with  their  depraved  doctrines  about  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  Tom.  n.  p.  639.  Such  continual 
wavering  is  surely  evidence  enough  of  a  doubtful  cause. 

Another  very  remarkable  testimony  is  that  of  Hegesippus. 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Adrian,  according  to  Eusebius,  Hist. 
Eccles.  L.  lv.  c.  8,  p.  121 ;  though  Valesius,  in  his  note  on 
this  place,  doubts  the  truth  of  the  statement.  The  testimony 
referred  to  is  to  be  found  in  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  in.  c. 
32.  p.  104  s.  edit.  Mogunt. ;  and  is  as  follows  :  *fts  «p« 
fX^pi  <rwv  tots  XP°'WV  tffcp^s'vos  xaSapa  xa/  ddia^opog  sjxsivsv  y 
IxxXyjtfla,  h  d6r{K(f}  crou  tfxoVei  <pwXeuovrwv  el<fi<n  tots,  <rwv,  si  xai  Tivsg 
zJirtj^ov,  tfupaq&eipsiv  iiri^sipovvTuv  <rov  lyir)  xavova  <rou  tfoj<r»jpiou  xr\p\)y~ 
poLTog.  'Clg  5'  6  )epbg  «rwv  'AtfotfcoXwy  X°fi$  Sicupcpov  elXyysi  <rou  jSiou 
Ts\og,  tfapskrikCSst  ts  tj  ysvea  ixsivt)  twv  dvTaTg  dxooug  tv\s  £v^ou  docpiag 
itfaxoutfai  xarvjgiw/uisvwv.  Trjv»xau<ra  Tr\g  dSeou  <jrXav»)s  <nf  v  dp^Vv  JXajx- 
€avev  vj  (futiTOLrfig,  6ta  Trig  <rwv  hspoSiSottfxaXuv  diraTr\g.  oi'  xai  olts 
lM\5evbg  sti  <rwv  'AtfocVoXwv  XswrofJisvou,  yufjt-vrj  Xoitfov  y/St]  Tr\  xsyakvj. 
tu  Tr\g  akr)Qeiag  xr}puyy»aTi  Tr\v  -^euiJwvufJiov  yvwtfiv  avTixripvTTeiv  iiee- 
xsipouv.  «  After  this  Hegesippus  adds  ;'  "  that  the  church  un- 
til this  time,  (viz.  that  of  Adrian)  remained  as  a  virgin,  pure 
and  uncorrupted,  while  those  who  were  endeavoring  to  cor- 
rupt the  sound  standard  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  hither- 
to lay  hidden  in  dark  obscurity.  But  after  the  sacred  compa- 
ny of  the  Apostles  had  terminated  their  lives  in  various  ways, 
and  the  generation  had  passed  away  of  those  who  had  been 
deemed  worthy  to  listen,  with  their  own  ears,  to  the  divine 
Wisdom  himself,  then  arose  the  conspiracy  of  impious  error. 
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through  the  deceit  of  strange  teachers  ;  who,  as  none  of  the 
Apostles  now  remained,  attempted,  from  this  period,  to  pro- 
claim, in  opposition  to  the  preaching  of  the  truth,  that  know- 
ledge  (yvutig)   of   theirs,  falsely   so   called,  without  shame 
or  concealment."— A  plain  and  very   clear  testimony,  surely, 
is  this.     But  is  it  also  certain  and  unquestionable  ?     Mosheim 
considers  it  as   by  no  means  such  :  for  he  thinks,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  authority  of  Hegesippus  is  not  of  any  great 
weight ;  and  secondly,  that  he  is  not  speaking  of  the  whole 
Christian  world,  but  only  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  ;  and 
that  he  is  relating,  that  this  church  enjoyed  tranquillity  and 
peace  until  the  time  of  Simeon  the  bishop  ;  when  it  began  to 
be  distracted  and  disturbed  by  some  men,  who  were  more 
fond  of  their  own  glory  than  of  the  truth.     As  to  the  first  ob 
jection,  it  seems  hardly  just  to  make  such  an  assertion  of 
Hegesippus,  without  any  reason  being  mentioned  :  for  it  is 
very  evident  that  this  writer  was  not  only  learned,  but  also 
diligent  and  worthy  of  credit  ;  and  he  receives  this  commen- 
dation both  from   Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  iv.  c.  8,  and  Pho- 
tius,  who  have  recovered  some  fragments  of  him  from  the 
spoils  of  time.     As  for  the  other  objection,  so  far  from  fa- 
voring the  views  of  my  opponents,  it  is  directly  against  them, 
and  completely  agrees  with  my  own.     So  then  the  Gnostic 
philosophy,  by  the  confession  of  the  learned  men  from  whom 
I  differ,  did  not  spread  through  all  the  churches  of  the  world ! 
So  it  did  not,  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  conta- 
minate the  whole  world  with  its  iniquitous  doctrines  !     But 
there  were  some  churches,  and,  among  these,  if  you  please, 
that  of  Jerusalem,  which  remained  pure,  and  were  not  cor- 
rupted by  wicked  doctrines.     I  might,  therefore,  without  any 
injury  to  my  own  side  of  the  question,  agree  with  Mosheim, 
that  this  passage  of  Hegesippus  is  to  be  understood  only  of 
the  church  of  Jerusalem.     But  even  this  is  unnecessary, 
since  Eusebius  himself  did  not  consider  it  as  referring  to  that 
alone  ;  as  appears  plainly  from  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  iv.  c.  22.  p. 
142  s,  where  he  cites  other  passages  of  the  same  Hegesippus, 
from  which  it  is  evident,  that  this  writer  attributed  to  other 
churches,  in  which  he  himself  was,  viz.  the  Corinthian  and  the 
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Roman,  the  same  purity  of  doctrine,  which  in  the  above- 
mentioned  passage  he  had  commended  in  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem. Valesius,  indeed,  as  Mosheim  has  also  observed, 
finds  fault  with  Eusebius,  in  his  note  on  the  place  under  dis- 
cussion, for  understanding  the  words  of  Hegesippus  to  apply 
to  the  whole  church  :  he  does  not,  however,  deny  the  fact  it- 
self, as  may  be  seen  by  his  observations  on  L.  iv.  c.  7,  where 
he  says,  that  Eusebius  correctly  states  that  the  heresy  of  Ba- 
silides  began  in  the  reign  of  Adrian  ;  for,  he  adds,  the  heretics 
first  began  to  emerge  from  obscurity,  and  to  raise  their  heads, 
when,  the  Apostles  being  all  dead,  they  thought  that  a  good  op- 
portunity was  now  come  for  spreading  their  erroneous  doctrines. 
And,  in  short,  the  passage  of  Eusebius  just  referred  to  is 
abundantly  clear ;  for  he  there  very  plainly  assigns  the  Gnos- 
tics to \ the  time  of  Adrian  ;  and  shews,  principally  from  the 
testimony  of  Irenaeus,  that  there  lived  at  the  same  period  one 
Carpocrates,  the  founder  of  a  sect,  called  Gnostics  * 

But  let  us  turn  to  another  testimony,  that  of  Firmilian, 
bishop  of  Csesarea ;  which  is  found  in  a  letter  to  Cyprian, 
and  is  among  the  Epistles  of  the  latter.  It  is  as  follows : 
"  Quantum  ad  id  pertineat,  quod  Stephanus  dixit,  quasi 
Apostoli  eos,  qui  ab  haBresi  veniant,  baptizari  prohibuerint,  et 
hoc  custodiendum  posteris  tradiderint,  plenissime  vos  re- 
spondistis,  neminem  tarn  stultum  esse,  qui  hoc  credat  Apos- 


*  [  Notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  which  the  author  has  here  displayed 
in  his  argument,  it  must  certainly  be  admitted,  that  there  is  no  little  dif- 
ficulty connected  with  these  passages  of  Eusebius  to  which  he  refers. 
The  inference  as  to  the  period  at  which  Hegesippus  lived,  drawn  by  Eu- 
sebius from  the  words  of  that  writer,  as  he  has  given  them  to  us  in  Lib. 
iv.  c.  8.  p.  121  s,  seems  to  be  by  no  means  well-founded  ;  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Hegesippus  in  Lib.  m.  c.  32.  p.  104  s,  of  Euseb.  if  examined 
in  connection  with  the  note  of  Valesius,  will  be  found  to  be  so  vague, 
as  to  leave  the  question  of  a  general  application  to  the  church  at  large, 
or  of  a  particular  reference  to  that  of  Jerusalem,  quite  open  and  unde- 
cided. On*  thing,  however,  is  clear  ;  that,  whether  Hegesippus  was  de- 
scribing the  pure  state  of  the  church  universal,  or  of  one  particular  sec- 
tion of  it,  the  inference  is  fully  warranted,  that  the  Gnostic  heresy  was 
not,  during  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  generally  Jrnown  and  diffused  — 
Tr.} 
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tolos  tradidisse,  quando  etiam  ipsas  haereses  constet  execra- 
biles  et  detestandas  postea  extitisse;  cum  et  Marcion,  Cer- 
donis  discipulus,  inveniatur  sero  post  Apostolos  et  post  longa 
ab  iis  tempora  sacrilegam  adversus  Deum  traditionem  indux- 
isse,  Apelles  quoque  blasphemia?  ejus  consentiens,  multa  alia 
nova  et  graviora  tidei  et  veritati  inimica  addiderit.     Sed  et  Va- 
lentini  et  Basilidis  tempus  manifestum  est,  quod  et  ipsi  post 
Apostolos  et  post  longam  aatatem  adversus  ecclesiam  Dei 
sceleratis  mendaciis  suis  rebellarint.      Caeteros  quoque  haere- 
ticos  constat  pravas    suas  sectas  et  inventiones  perversas, 
prout  quisque  errore  ductus  est,  postea  induxisse."      "A9 
for  that  which  Stephen  has  said,  as  though  the  Apostles  for- 
bade those  to  be  baptized  who  came  over  from  heresy,  and  de- 
livered this  as  a  rule  to  be  observed  by  those  who  should  suc- 
ceed them,  you  have  very  completely  answered,  that  there  is 
none  so  absurd  as  to  believe  that  the  Apostles  made  any  such 
regulation :  since  it  is  plain  that  even  these  execrable  and 
abominable    heresies   themselves   arose  at   a  subsequent 
period  ;  for  Marcion,  a  disciple  of  Cerdo,  is  found  to  have  in- 
troduced his  impious  tenets  long  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles  ; 
and  Apelles,  agreeing  with  him  in  these  blasphemous  senti- 
ments, added  to  them  many  new  and  more  heinous  doctrines 
in  opposition  to  faith  and  verity.     Again,  in  regard  to  the 
period  of  Valentine  and  Basilides,  it  is  well  known  that,  by 
their  infamous  falsehoods,  they  rebelled  against  the  church  of 
God,  subsequently  to  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  after  a 
long  interval  of  time.     It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  other  here- 
tics introduced  their  different  depraved  sects,  and  wicked  no- 
tions, according  as  each  one  was  led  away  by  error,  at  a  sub- 
sequent period."     Opp.  Cyprian,  edit.  Baluz.  p.  144.  and 
Bremens.  p.  219.*— -Is  it  possible,  therefore,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gnostics  could  have  been  spread  far  and  wide  in  the 
time  of  the  Apostles,  if,  as  we  are  assured  on  the  authority  of 
Firmilian,  heresies  did  not  arise  till  afterwards  ?     7  am  not,  in- 
deed, ignorant  of  what  learned  men  advance,  in  order  to 


*  [  Page  219  s.  Ed.  Oson.  1682.— Tr.  ] 
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weaken  the  force  of  this  testimony ;  viz.  that  heresies  are  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul  himself,  and  are  enumerated  among  the 
works  of  the  flesh  ;  i.  Cor.  xi.  19.  Gal.  v.  20 :  and  also  that 
instances  of  heretics  are  adduced  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
Alexander,  Hymenaeus,  the  Nicolaitans,  Simon  Magus,  and 
others.  These  objections,  however,  may  soon  be  answered. 
The  word  afipsfts,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  of  one,  who, 
while  he  professes  himself  a  Christian,  dissents  from  the 
truth  delivered  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  so  dissents,  moreover, 
that  his  difference  of  opinion  relates  to  some  doctrine  of  re- 
ligion, on  the  removal  of  which  the  very  foundation  of  the 
faith  is  weakened  and  overthrown  ;  and  who,  finally,  so  de- 
fends this  antichristian  opinion,  that  he  founds  some  new  sect, 
distinct  from  the  Christian  church, — is  unknown  through  the 
whole  volume  of  Scripture  ;  but  obtained  that  signification  in 
subsequent  times.  Afystis  is  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  the 
party  to  which  any  one  belongs;  as  afysris  <rwv  2a.88ovmluv9 
Acts,  v.  17.  i.  e.  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  in  an  inoffensive 
sense ;  atpsdi$  <pap»<raiuv,  xv.  5,  called  in  xxvi.  5,  axptfisfaarn 
aipstfis ;  and  xxiv.  14,  which  passage  is  likewise  in  point.  And 
the  use  of  a'igstis  in  this  sense  is  borne  out  by  the  authority  of  all 
the  best  Greek  writers.  For  (I  add  this  for  the  benefit  of  young 
persons  who  are  studying  the  language,)  arpstfis  is  equivalent  to 
*goa.i§B<fts9  and  aigeiflflai  to  tfpoaipsTdQat ;  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  preposition  iff  o  is  at  all  emphatic,  since  it  is  plain,  from 
the  usage  of  the  best  writers,  that  frequently  there  is  no  force 
in  the  prepositions  ^o,  irsgl,  &,  <ruv,  dva,  &c.,  joined  to  words, 
and  therefore  no  regard  to  be  had  to  them  in  the  interpreta- 
tion. But  Demosthenes  frequently  uses^poaipsc^  in  the  sense 
of  the  sect,  or  party,  either  of  the  Optimates,  or  the  Populares, 
to  which  any  one  is  attached ;  and  xgoougsTMou  also  means,  with 
him,  to  follow  the  party  either  of  the  Optimates,  or  the  Po- 
pulares. But  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  has  used  <poa»- 
psTcf&ui  and  tfpoafpstfis,  he  employs,  in  another  place,  aipsfrdai  and 
aigsftg.  Examples  have  been  adduced  by  Krebs,  Commentar. 
ad  decreta  Rom.  pro  Iud.  p.  402  s.  So  also  in  Josefhus, 
Antiq.  Jud.  Lib.  xn.  c.  5.  §.  3.  Ed.  Oxon.  1720,  tfpoays'tfsws 
<nvos  sfvai,  is  to  be  of  any  one's  party  ;  and  in  Clemens  Alex, 
the  phrases  a»'fsrf»j  nspMrowErow,  Ertan&j,  &c.,  occur  :  See  Strom 
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i.  p.  301. — In  other  places  of  the  New  Testament,  however, 
aigsrftg  occurs  in  another,  and,  as  it  were,  a  new  sense  besides 
this ;  signifying,  not  only  the  party  to  which  a  person  is  attach- 
ed, but  also  the  dissensions  which  were  then  arising  in  certain 
assemblies,  though  meanwhile  the  pure  doctrine  of  religion 
continued  sound,  and  the  communion  of  the  Christian  church 
still  remained  unbroken.  And  such  ui^itfsis  were  spreading  in 
the  church  of  Corinth,  as  appears  plainly  from  i.  Cor.  xi.  19, 
o^»V^a<ra,  as  they  are  termed  in  ver.  18  ;  having  no  relation  to 
doctrine  and  opinions,  but  manifested  in  strifes,  arising  from 
the  circumstance,  that  one  was  of  the  party  of  Paul,  another 
of  Peter,  another  of  Apollos  ;  as  appears  from  Ch.  i.  12.  And 
accordingly  St.  Paul  says,  os7  yag  xai  algidsig,  x.  r.  X. ;  since 
there  was  some  advantage  attending  them,  viz.  ha  §»  doxifxo;, 
&c,  i.  e.  that  the  good  might  become  conspicuous,  and 
be  separated  from  the  wicked.  And  strifes  of  the  same  kind 
are  to  be  understood,  in  Gal.  v.  20.  The  word  aS'jstfis,  how- 
ever, occurs  in  a  sense  somewhat  different,  in  n.  Pet.  n.  I, 
where  it  signifies  any  mischievous  opinion  ;  not  by  itself,  in- 
deed, but  with  the  word  atfwXsias  following  it.  But  iragct<fa. 
ysiv  (in  this  word,  again,  the  preposition  has  no  force,  as  is 
evident  from  the  usage  of  Polybius,  iv.  20.)  ai^stfsig  aieuikelag, 
i.  e.  cwroXXufAs'vacr,  signifies :  to  devise  false  and  pernicious 
opinions,  and  to  obtrude  them  upon  others. — Thus  much 
about  heresies  in  general.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  in- 
stances of  heretics,  which  are  adduced  for  the  purpose  of 
lessening  the  force  of  the  above  mentioned  testimony.  Now, 
in  my  opinion,  neither  Alexander  and  Hymenseus,  nor  the 
Nicolaitans,  ought  to  have  been  cited  :  the  former,  because 
they  were  merely  individuals,  and  did  not  form  whole  sects ; 
the  latter,  because  their  offence  appears  to  have  consisted  rather 
in  their  practice,  than  in  their  doctrine.  Nor  is  the  instance 
of  Simon  Magus  at  all  in  point.  The  ancient  ecclesiastical 
writers,  indeed,  place  him  with  one  consent  on  the  list  of 
heretics ;  nay,  even  consider  him  as  the  father  of  heretics, 
and  the  founder  of  all  the  sects  which  afterwards  arose,  but 
especially  of  the  Gnostics.  I  cannot,  however,  agree  with 
them  in  this  opinion.     I  can  readily  allow,  that  he  was  the 
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first  who  created  disturbance  among  Christians  by  the  dis- 
semination of  false  doctrines ;  but  I  cannot  as  easily  admit, 
that  he  ought  to  be  termed  a  heretic.  I  think  rather,  with 
Mosheim,  Instit.  H.  E.  Maj.  p.  394  ss.,*  that  he  is  to  be  styled 
a  most  wicked,  inveterate,  and  impudent  opponent  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  who  labored  to  weaken,  unsettle,  and  entirely 
overthrow  the  foundations  of  our  holy  religion  ;  setting  him- 
self up  for  the  Messiah,  as  did  also  his  teachers  or  disciples, 
Dositheus  and  Menander.  Josephus  informs  us,  Ant.  Jud. 
L.  xx.  c.  7.  §.  6,  Ed.  Oxon.  1720,  and  De  Bell.  Jud.  L.  n.  c. 
13.  §.  4,  that  there  was,  at  that  period,  a  great  number  of 
mad  men  of  this  kind.  Mosheim  has  the  same  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  Dositheus,  1.  c.  p.  376  ;t  and  it  has  been  clearly  as- 
serted by  Origen,  L.  i.  adv.  Cels.  p.  44,  and  L.  vi.  p.  282. 
Ed.  Spencer.  Cantab.  1677.  The  most  satisfactory  evidence, 
however,  on  this  point,  is  to  be  found  in  Tertullian,  de 
Pra3serip.  adv.  Haer.  c.  46,  where  he  says,  "  Simon  Magus 
ausus  est  summam  se  dicere  virtutem,  id  est,  summum  Deum. 
— Post  hunc  Menander,  Discipulus  ipsius,  eadem  dicens,  qua? 
Simon  ipse :  quicquid  se  Simon  dixerat,  hoc  se  Menander 
esse  dicebat,  negans,  habere  posse  quenquam  salutem,  nisi  in 
nomine  suo  baptizatus  fuisset,  rell. ;"  "  Simon  Magus  presum- 
ed to  style  himself  the  supreme  power,  i.  e.  the  supreme  God. 
— After  him  came  his  disciple,  Menander,  avowing  the  same 
tenets  as  Simon  himself;  whatever  titles  Simon  had  given 
himself,  these  Menander  also  assumed,  denying  that  any  could 
be  saved,  except  those  who  were  baptized  in  his  name,  &c.,? 
I  would  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  opinion  which  has  been 
held  by  modern  writers,  and  advanced  also  by  some  ancient 
ecclesiastical  writers,  that  this  Simon  professed  many  doc- 
trines in  common  with  the  Gnostic  sects,  does  not,  in  the 
first  place,  necessarily  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  the 
founder  of  these ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  things  which  are 
related  in  general  respecting  Simon,  by  Iren^us,  adv.  Haer. 


*  [  Cent.  i.  P.  n.  Ch.  v.  Sect.  11.  of  Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist,  by  Mac 
lawb — Tr.  ] 
t  C  Ibid.  Sect.  10.— Tr.  ] 
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L.  i.  c.  20  ;  the  Author  of  the  Apostol.  Constitut.  L.  vi.  c.  8, 
9  ;  in  the  Recog.  of  Clem.  Rom.  L.  i.  c.  19  s.  74.  L.  n.  m. 
Homil.  Clem.  n.  in ;  by  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  ii.  c,  13. 
14  ;  and  others,  are,  for  the  most  part,  if  we  except  what  St. 
Luke  tells  us  in  the  Acts,  and  if,  indeed,  there  were  not  two 
persons  of  the  name  of  Simon, — obscure,  doubtful,  and  al- 
together uncertain  ;  some  of  them  even  trifling  and  ridiculous ; 
as,  for  example,  what  is  related  by  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  1 ; 
so  that  nothing  can  be  advanced  on  the  subject,  which  carries 
with  it  the  least  appearance  of  truth.  I  have  entered  into 
this  brief  discussion,  in  order  to  shew,  that  there  is  nothing  ei- 
ther in  the  word  a'^stfis  which  occurs  in  Scripture,  or  in  the 
instances  of  Alexander  and  others,  which  makes  against  my 
opinion;  or  is  calculated  to  render  Firmilian's  testimony 
doubtful,  and  to  expose  it  to  the  suspicion  of  falsehood  :  but 
rather  that  it  can  thence  be  fully  established,  that  the  heresies 
of  the  Gnostics  arose  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles ;  and  cer- 
tainly did  not,  before  that  period,  prove  injurious  to  the  Chris 
tian  churgh  and  doctrine. 

I  add  lastly  the  authority  of  Tertullian,  who  expressly 
denies  that  the  Gnostics  arose  at  the  period  commonly  assign- 
ed. The  passage  most  in  point  occurs  in  his  work  entitled 
*  De  praescrip.  adv.  haer.'  c.  29  s. ;  where  Tertullian  makes 
use  of  the  same  argument  employed  by  Clemens  Alex,  in  the 
passage  above-mentioned  ;  namely,  shewing  the  antiquity  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  the  novelty  of  heresies.  The  first 
argument  he  adopts,  is  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 
u  Ante  Christiani,"  he  says,  "  quam  Christus  inventus  ?  ante 
haereses,  quam  vera  doctrina  ?  Sed  enim  in  omnibus  Veritas 
imaginem  antecedit ;  postremo  similitudo  succedit.  Caeterum 
satis  ineptum,  ut  prior  doctrina  haeresis  habeatur,  &c."  "  Were 
Christians  found  before  Christ  came  ?  were  there  heresies 
before  the  true  doctrine  ?  For,  in  all  cases,  truth  precedes 
the  resemblance  of  it ;  the  likeness  comes  afterwards.  It  is 
absurd  enough,  then,  to  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
heretics  came  first  in  order,  &c."  He  then  goes  on  to  treat 
of  the  authors  of  the  different  heresies,  c.  30 ;  and  shews 
that  they  were  all  subsequent  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles, 
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"  Ubi  tunc  Marcion,  Ponticus  nauclerus,  Stoicae  studiosus  j 
Ubi  tunc  Valentinus,  Platonicae  sectator  ?  Nam  constat,  illos 
neque  adeo  olim  fuisse.  Antonini  fere  principatu  et  in  catho- 
licam  pene  doctrinam  credidisse,  apud  ecclesiam  Romanen- 
sem,  sub  episoopatu  Eleutheri  benedicti,  donee  ob  inquietam 
eorum  semper  curiositatem  semel  et  iterum  ejecti."  **  Where 
was  Marcion  then,  the  pilot  of  Pontus,  the  disciple  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy  ?  Where  was  Valentine,  the  follower  of 
Platonism  ?  For  it  is  well  known  that  they  were  not  of 
so  ancient  a  date  ;  and  that,  somewhere  in  the  reign  of  An- 
toninus, they  believed  in  the  doctrine  which  almost  universally 
prevailed  ;  being  of  the  church  of  Rome,  during  the  episcopate 
of  the  blessed  Eleutherus,  until,  on  account  of  their  continually 
restless  inquisitiveness,  they  were  once  and  then  a  second  time 
ejected."  And  then  he  proceeds  as  follows  :  "  Si  Marcion 
Novum  Testamentum  a  Vetere  separavit,  posterior  est  eo,  quod 
separavit ;  quia  separare  non  posset,  nisi  quod  unitum  fuit." 
"  If  Marcion  separated  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old,  he 
must  have  come  after  that  which  he  thus  separated  ;  he  could 
not  have  separated  what  had  never  been  united."  He  re- 
fers, moreover,  to  the  churches  and  bishops  of  the  Gnostics, 
who  were  neither  appointed  by  the  Apostles,  nor  reached  up 
to  their  time.  "  Caeterum,"  says  he,  c.  32,  "  si  quae  audent 
interserere  se  aetati  Apostolicae,  ut  ideo  videantur  ab  Apostolis 
iraditae,  quia  sub  Apostolis  fuerunt :  possumus  dicere,  edant 
ergo  origines  ecclesiarum  suarum,  evolvant  ordinem  episco- 
porum  suorum,  ita  per  successiones  ab  initio  decurrentem, 
ut  primus  ille  episcopus  aliquem  ex  Apostolis  vel  Apostolicis 
viris  habuerit  auctorem  et  antecessorem. — Ita  omnes  haereses 
probent  se  quaqua  putant  Apostolicas.  Sed  adeo  nee  sunt, 
nee  possunt  probare,  quod  non  sunt,  &c."  "  But  if  any 
of  these  presume  to  make  themselves  contemporary  with  the 
Apostles,  that  they  may  thereby  appear  to  have  been  trans- 
mitted from  them,  because  they  were  during  their  time  ;  we 
may  say,  let  them  shew,  then,  the  origin  of  their  churches, 
let  them  unfold  the  series  of  their  bishops,  coming  down  in 
such  a  regular  succession  from  the  beginning,  that  their 
first  bishop  was  constituted  and  preceded  by  some  one  of  the 
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Apostles,  or  some  Apostolic  person. — In  this  manner  let  all 
heresies  prove  that  they  are,  as  they  suppose  themselves, 
Apostolic.  But  they  are  not  such,  and  therefore  cannot  prove 
it,  &c."  At  the  end  of  c.  33,  he  uses  the  very  authority  of 
the  Apostles,  who  pointed  out  by  name  the  enemies  of  the 
Christian  religion  who  were  then  in  existence  ;  but  among 
these  did  not  make  any  mention  at  all  of  the  Valentinians,  the 
M arcionites,  or  the  Gnostics  ;  from  which  he  infers,  that  the 
opinions  of  these  were  subsequent  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostles.  C.  34,  he  says,  "  Eligant  igitur  sibi  tempora  uni- 
versse  haereses,  quae  quando  fuerint ;  dum  non  intersit,  qua?, 
quando  de  veritate  non  sint ;  utique,  qu*e  ab  Apostolis  no- 
minates non  fuerunt,  sub  Apostolis  fuisse  non  possunt.  Si  enim 
fuissent,  nominarentur  et  ipsae,  ut  et  ipsae  coercendae.  Qua1, 
vero  sub  Apostolis  fuerunt,  in  sua  nominatione  damnantur." 

Such,  then,  are  those  testimonies  of  the  ancient  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers,  by  which  I  designed  to  prove,  that  the  philosophy 
of  the  Gnostics  did  not  reach  as  far  back  as  the  age  which  is 
commonly  assigned  to  it.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  another 
argument,  by  which  to  strengthen  this  opinion,  and  to  shew 
the  falsehood  of  the  opposite  position.  The  sentiment  which 
I  oppose  cannot  be  proved  by  a  single  testimony  of  the  wri- 
ters of  the  First  Century  ;  but  they  observe  in  their  writings 
a  profound  silence  on  the  subject !  I  will  not  deny,  that  this 
species  of  argument,  derived  from  the  silence  of  writers,  is 
not  capable  of  a  universal  application,  and  that,  even  in  the  in- 
stance before  us,  many  allow  little,  or  no  weight  at  all  to  it ; 
and  I  admit  that,  in  many  cases,  this  is  a  correct  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding :  but  not,  when  writers  who  are  diligent,  and  worthv 
of  credit,  are  engaged  in  relating  facts  of  this  kind,  and  wThen 
the  thing  is  itself  of  such  a  nature,  that  from  its  notoriety  it 
could  not  have  been  unknown,  nor,  from  the  very  design  of 
the  history,  could  it  have  been  omitted  without  fear  of  blame 
by  the  writers  of  the  age  to  which  it  belongs,  when  they  had 
a  reason  and  an  opportunity  for  mentioning  it.  If  I  shall  be 
able  to  shew,  then,  that  such  was  the  case  in  the  present  in- 
stance, I  trust  that  this  kind  of  argument  will  not  be  deemed 
altogether  without  weight.     It  is  plain,  and  appears,  indeed. 
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from  the  observations  already  made,  that  the  authors  and 
supporters  of  the  opposite  opinion  suppose,  that  the  Oriental 
and  Gnostic  philosophy  not  only  began  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  but  was  besides  this  in  such  reputation,  was  so  cele- 
brated and  favorably  received  through  all  the  world,  as  to 
have  admirers  and  disciples  both  very  numerous  in  multitude, 
and  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of  their  genius  and  learn- 
ing. Now  it  is  altogether  improbable,  that  the  ancient  wri- 
ters would  be  silent  upon  such  a  subject  as  this,  those  of  them 
especially,  who  were  treating  of  philosophical  and  theological 
subjects  :  we  might  rather  expect,  that  in  their  works,  nume- 
rous as  they  were,  and  of  such  a  kind,  they  would  enter  into 
considerable  discussion  respecting  it,  as  being  something  new 
and  strange ;  or,  at  any  rate,  would  say  a  word  in  mention  of 
it.  But,  as  I  have  already  said,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind 
to  be  found  in  any  Greek,  Latin,  or  Jewish  writer.  In  the 
former,  indeed,  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  not  the  faintest 
shadow  of  any  trace  of  the  Oriental  or  Gnostic  philosophy 
among  the  Asiatic  Greeks  is  discovered,  which  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  they  knew  any  thing  about  it ;  nor  has  it  been 
found  possible,  even  to  this  day,  to  adduce  one  testimony  from 
all  antiquity,  which  carries  with  it  even  any  semblance  of  truth. 
Some,  I  know,  are  cited,  but  we  shall  presently  see  to  what 
they  amount.  Luc  i  an  handled  all  kinds  of  philosophers  very 
severely  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  he  let  the  Gnostic 
philosphers  pass  without  censure ;  or  rather,  he  made  no 
mention  of  them  ;  which  certainly  would  not  have  been  the 
case,  if  any  thing  had  been  known  about  them  at  that  time  in 
Asia :  unless,  perhaps,  he  did  this  out  of  regard  for  them, 
being  himself  strongly  attached  to  that  excellent  philosophy  ! 
But  much  more  remarkable  is  it,  that  a  subject  of  such  im- 
portance as  this  was  entirely  passed  over  by  the  Jewish  wri- 
ters, and  by  those  of  them  most  worthy  of  credit,  viz.  Josephus 
and  Philo.  As  these  authors  were  extremely  diligent  in  re- 
cording every  thing  relating  to  the  Jews,  and  were  very  learn- 
ed in  the  Greek  language,  they  must  have  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Gnostic  philosophy ;  and  would  certainly 
have  mentioned  it,  if  it  had  been  soextensivelv  known  and  dis- 
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seminated  in  Palestine,  the  countiy  of  Josephus,  and  in  Egypt, 
where,  according  to  the  opinion  of  very  learned  men,  Philo 
lived. 

It  is  well  known  with  what  minuteness  Josephus  treated  of 
all  the  sects  of  the  Jews,  and  related  their  history,  doctrines, 
and  opinions  ;  with  the  exception  of  the  Therapeutae,  whose 
school  was  established  only  in  Egypt.  He  did  not  even  omit 
the  Zealots,  although  they  were  rather  a  faction  among  the 
Jews,  than  a  sect.  But  he  has  not  said  a  word  respecting 
the  Oriental  or  Gnostic  philosophy.  Now  is  it  likely,  that 
Josephus  would  have  passed  by  this  philosophy  and  its  fol- 
lowers, if  at  that  period,  and  for  a  short  time  before,  it  had 
been  known  and  also  cultivated  in  Judea  ?  Would  it  not 
have  been  a  culpable  omission  on  his  part,  to  say  nothing 
about  a  subject  so  important  as  the  Gnostic  philosophy  is 
thought  to  have  been  ?  But  he  was  unacquainted  with  it,  and 
did  not  understand  it !  On  the  contrary,  he  did  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  it,  during  his  stay  in  Egypt,  asBRUCKER  supposes,  T. 
ii.  p.  709.  Yet  he  has  not  said  a  word  respecting  it,  nor  has 
given  us  the  faintest  trace  of  it.  He  himself,  moreover,  re- 
lates, that,  saving  the  education  peculiar  to  his  own  country, 
he  bestowed  his  attention  exclusively  upon  Greek  learning, 
although  it  was  the  custom  of  his  nation  to  despise  every- 
thing foreign.  Antiq.  Jud.  Lib.  xx,  at  the  end.  Yet  he  does 
not  mention  the  Oriental  and  Gnostic  philosophy. 

We  must  come  to  the  same  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  au- 
thority of  Philo,  who  is  also  silent  about  this  philosophy  in 
those  places,  where  he  would  have  been  no  less  inexcusable  in 
omitting  it  than  Josephus :  and  further,  if  he  had  had  any  know- 
ledge of  it,  he  would  certainly  have  mentioned  it  in  his  work 
;  de  Vita  Contemplative,'  throughout  the  whole  of  which  book 
he  has  treated  of  the  Therapeutae,  who  are  thought  by  some 
of  the  learned  to  have  agreed  in  many  respects  with  the 
Gnostics.  He  has  nowhere,  however,  mentioned  it,  although 
he  lived  and  wrote  in  Egypt,  where,  in  the  opinion  of  learned 
men,  the  Oriental  and  Gnostic  philosophy  began,  and  was  in 
very  great  repute ;  and  used,  and  particularly  delighted  in 
the  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation,  from  which  the  Gnos- 
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tic  philosophy  was  derived,  and  of  which  it  almost  altogether 
consisted.  I  am  indeed  aware,  that  some  very  learned  men, 
as  Mosheim,  Brucker,  Michaelis,*  and  Walch,  suppose  that 
the  Essenes  were  those  Oriental  philosophers,  at  least  that 
they  had  many  things  in  common  with  them  ;  respecting 
whom  both  Josephus  and  Philo  have  treated  at  large,  in  whose 
books  there  are  also  traces  of  these  philosophers.  Two  ar- 
guments, however,  may  be  uijged  against  this  opinion.  In  the 
first  place,  Josephus  and  Philb,  with  one  consent,  class  the  Es- 
senes among  the  Jewish  sects.  The  principal  places  in  Jo- 
sephus, are  Lib.  n.  c.  8.  §.  2,  de  Bell.  Jud.,  Ed.  Oxon.  1720, 
where  he  says  expressly,  that  among  the  three  sects  of  the 
Jews  are  the  Essenes,  who  are  Jews  by  birth,  and  pay  great 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  mutual  affection  ;  and  Ant. 
Jud.  L.  xv.  c  10.  xm.  c.  10  ;  but  particularly  Lib.  xvm.  c. 
2.,  where  he  says,  lovdaioig  rpsTg  sivou  sx  <rou  cravu  <x^a»ou  <rwv  #a<rpj- 
uv  twv  ErftfTivwv,  xai  <n?v  twv  SaWouxaiwv,  t^i'twv  8&  ©iXotfo'cpwv  <rwv 
(papitfaiwv.  Philo  expressly  states  the  same  thing  in  several 
places  ;  for  example, '  Quod  om  prob.  Lib.'  p.  876,  Ed.  Franc. 
1691,  where  he  thus  speaks  ;  X£vov*ai  rwss  itu.f  avroTs  (i.  e. 
lovdaiois)  ovo|m,a  Etftfaioi :  "  there  are  certain  persons  among  them, 
(i.  e.  among  the  Jews,)  called  Essenes."  But,  in  the  next 
place,  facts  are  opposed  to  this  opinion  ;  for  the  philosophy 
under  discussion  rejected  the  whole  law,  while,  according  to 
Philo,  in  the  passage  just  referred  to,  the  Essenes  were  very 
much  attached  to  it  ;  and,  moreover,  it  inculcated  so  many 
false  and  pernicious  opinions  respecting  God  and  divine 
things,  that  neither  a  disciple  of  the  Essene  school,  nor  any 


*  Einleit.  ins  N.  T.  P.  u.  p.  1247,  Gott.  1788.  His  words  are  these  : 
'«The  scattered  observations  made  by  Philo  and  Josephus  respecting  the 
Essenes,  may  all  be  explained  from  the  principles  of  that  philosophy, 
which  I  might  briefly  term  the  Oriental  or  Gnostic  ;  though  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  Essenes  did  not  adopt  all  the  peculiarities  of  this  phi- 
losophy, but  principally  the  moral  part  of  it,  and  truly  a  gloomy  and 
monastic  morality.  At  least,  Philo  is  their  great  eulogist,  who,  in  other 
matters  relating  to  doctrine,  is  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Gnostics." — 
[See  Marsh's  Michaelis,  Vol.  iv.  p.  82.  Lond.  1802.— 7V.] 
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other  Jew,  could,  without  losing  his  purity  of  doctrine,  approve 
and  follow  it. 

But  Philo,  although  he  either  designedly  abstained  from 
mentioning  the  Oriental  and  Gnostic  philosophy  t  or  negligent- 
ly passed  it  by  as  being  improper  for  his  own  nation,  yet  in 
particular  opinions  followed  the  principles  of  that  philosophy, 
and  gives  frequent  and  evident  marks  of  this  in  his  writings. 
I  know,  indeed,  that  this  assertion  is  made  by  learned  men, 
particularly  by  Brucker,  in  order  to  prove,  that  traces  of  the 
Oriental  and  Gnostic  philosophy  are  not  altogether  wanting 
in  the  works  of  Philo.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible 
to  discover  for  what  reason  Philo  observed  an  utter  silence 
about  this  kind  of  philosophy.  Because  he  thought  it  did  no 
credit  to  his  nation  ?  Such  a  reason  as  this  amounts  to  no- 
thing, and,  in  my  opinion,  ought  never  to  have  been  mention- 
ed :  that  Philo,  forsooth,  considered  it  as  unworthy  of  his 
character  and  his  nation,  to  give  any  account  of  philosophers 
and  of  polite  learning,  which  he  himself,  so  far  from  despising, 
admired  and  cultivated  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  may  rightly 
be  ranked  among  the  most  successful  imitators  of  the  more 
elegant  learning  of  the  ancients  ;  so  much  so,  that,  if  he  did  not 
quite  come  up  to  it,  he  seems  to  have  approached  very  near, 
and,  in  acuteness  of  mind,  and  elegance  of  language,  to  have 
borne  a  close  resemblance  to  Plato  and  Demosthenes.  In 
the  next  place,  I  should  like  to  see  the  passages,  where  Mos- 
heim  and  Brucker  have  thought  they  discovered  traces  in 
Philo  of  the  Oriental  and  Gnostic  philosophy,  expressly  point- 
ed out  by  them  ;  that  we  might  have  something  definite  on 
the  subject.  I  perceived,  indeed,  when  I  read  that  very 
learned,  but  somewhat  too  prolix  work,  the  "  Hist.  Crit.  Phi- 
losophy' that  passages  of  the  kind  referred  to  are  here  and 
there  cited  by  Brucker  :  whose  principal  aim  is  to  establish 
the  opinion,  that  Philo  was  very  fond  of  the  Oriental  and 
Gnostic  philosophy,  and  that  this  is  very  evident  from  his 
writings.  But  the  reply  to  these  is  easy.  For,  in  order  to 
let  us  see  with  clearness  the  main  particulars  of  a  man's  doc- 
trine, and  to  what  school  he  was  attached,  it  is  not  enough  to 
adduce  passages  of  any  kind  whatever :  but,  in  the  first  place. 
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they  must  be  doctrinal,  i.  c.  places  in  which  the  author  is  de- 
livering his  own  doctrines  ;  not  historical,  that  is,  where  he  is 
relating  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  others  :  and,  in  the 
second  place,  they  must  be  plain  and  clear.  Now  the 
places  cited  by  Brucker  do  not  appear  to  be  of  this  charac- 
ter ;  being  either  historical,  or  obscure  and  doubtful.  That 
I  may  not  appear  to  accuse  unjustly  this  learned  man,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  prove  my  assertion.  To  the  first  class  belongs 
that  passage  to  which  he  refers  in  Vol.  vi.  p.  415  ;  comp.  Vol 
ii.  p.  772  s.  It  is  in  p.  876  s.  Ed.  Franc.  1691,  of  Philo's 
work  entitled  '  Quod  om.  prob.  lib.,'  where  he  is  treating  of 
the  Essenes,  and  is  handling  the  subject  historically  ;  and  re- 
lates their  manners,  rites,  and  customs  ;  and  says  that  they 
leave  to  others  the  dialectic  part  of  philosophy,  as  being  not 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  virtuous  character  ;  bestow- 
ing their  attention  on  that  alone  which  gives  rules  of  life  and 
morals  ;  that  they  examine  every  thing  by  the  threefold  law, 
which  inculcates  the  love  of  God,  of  virtue,  and  of  men  ; 
that  they  have  great  reverence  for  God  ;  despise  riches  and 
honors  ;  live  continently  ;  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind. 
What  trace  is  there,  I  would  ask,  of  the  Oriental  philosophy, 
in  such  a  passage  as  this  ?  and  even  if  there  were  any,  it 
cannot  be  thereby  proved,  that  Phiio  was  a  follower  of  it  ; 
since  the  passage  is  not  doctrinal,  but  historical,  and  is  not 
at  all,  therefore,  to  the  purpose.  But  how  Brucker  came 
to  think  so,  may  be  easily  conjectured;  for  he  thought  that 
the  Essenes  were  those  very  philosophers  themselves. 

To  the  other  class  of  passages,  that  is,  obscure,  doubtful, 
and  therefore  uncertain,  belong  those  places  cited  by  Brucker 
and  others,  in  which  Philo  discourses  concerning  the  Xoyog. 
As  the  Gnostics  trifled  a  great  deal  about  this  subject,  there- 
fore Philo  himself  was  also  a  Gnostic  !  Those  who  have  ad- 
vanced this  opinion  did  not  recollect,  that  some  consider  this 
use  of  the  term  Xoyog  as  peculiar  to  Philo  ;  while  others  think 
it  was  borrowed  from  the  diction  and  refinement  of  Plato, 
whom  Philo  copied  :  and  that  this  very  difference  of  opinion 
shews  the  obscurity  and  difficulty  of  these  passages ;  a  dif- 
ficulty which  very  learned  men  have  not  hesitated  to  acknow- 
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fcdge.  Neither  is  it  enough  to  say,  that,  because  Philo  main- 
tained one  or  two  opinions,  or  modes  of  phraseology,  in  com- 
mon with  the  Gnostics,  he  learned  and  adopted  them  from 
these.  So,  however,  Brucker  thinks,  Tom.  in.  p.  385 ;  and 
he  thence  proves,  that  Philo  was  attached  to  the  Gnostic  and 
Oriental  philosophy,  since,  in  his  work  '  de  Mundi  Opif.,'  p. 
3  s.  Ed.  Franc.  1691,  he  agrees  with  Jamblichus,  ■  de 
Myster.  iEgypt.'  Sect.  v.  c.  *23,  p.  183,  and  derives  from 
Demiurge  the  origin  of  the  world  and  of  matter.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  in  regard  to  the  opinion  itself,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  this  in  the  words  of  Philo.  For  he  says  nothing 
more,  than  that  God,  in  the  creation  of  tHe  world,  formed  to 
himself,  first  of  all,  an  intelligible  image  of  it,  that  he  might 
complete  the  corporeal  world  after  the  pattern  of  that 
which  was  incorporeal,  and  most  like  to  God  ;  this  more  re- 
cent one  being  a  resemblance  of  the  older,  and  being  intend- 
ed to  embrace  as  many  sensible  kinds  of  objects,  as  there 
were  intelligible  kinds  in  the  other.  His  words  are  these  : 
Gshg  fiov'kYidcis  tgv  o^a-rov  tou-tow  xo'tfjxov  OTq^io'jpyr^a.i,  "r^osgerutfou  rov 
wrjhv,  tva  -xpupsvos  dCw/xarw  xeti  SsoZiOstfrary  tapuosi'yiLa.Ti,  tov 
Caifxarixov  dtfzpyutfr^cu,  rrp£<f°v7ipvo  vsojts/>ov  dcjixoW[/.a,  rotfaGra  ffc- 
eisgovra  a/V^ra  ys'vrj,  offwesp  h  sxsivy  vor,<ra.  What  is  there,  I 
would  ask,  in  this  place,  about  Demiurge,  or  the  origin  of  the 
world  and  of  matter  from  him,  or  about  aeons,  sephirs,  ema- 
native  virtues,  and  other  things  of  that  kind,  which  Brucker 
thinks  it  contains  ?  Philo  speaks  of  God  in  a  human  way  ; 
and,  as  what  follows  clearly  shews,  compares  him  with  a 
king,  who,  if  he  has  undertaken  to  build  a  city,  first  con- 
ceives in  his  mind  and  thoughts  that  which  he  terms  the  in- 
telligible city,  vor,7r,v  toXjv,  and  then  orders  the  city  which  he 
has  thus  conceived  to  be  built  ;  this  last  being  called  by  Phi- 
lo the  corporeal  city,  'fupemrfi.  He  himself  explains  his 
meaning   more   clearly  in  p.  5,  where  he  says  ;  ou&v  av  fcefov 

gftOI    TOV    VOTJTOV     SJVai    XotffAOV,    1)  dSOU     X6/0V    ijA)    X0<ty-0ff0J0UVT0£.       ou<p 

yap  h  vor^  *oXi6  srspov  <n  $trtot  n  6  roS  d^'sWovos  XoyitffAos  'nh  «*» 
voi^v  tfoXiv  xrj'?£»v  5iavo^gvou.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason 
for  supposing,   that  Philo  in  that  place  referred  to  the  doc- 
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Irines  of  the  Gnostics.  If  the  reader,  however,  prefers  the 
opinion,  that  he  had  some  particular  philosophy  in  view,  I 
should  rather  think  it  to  be  the  barbarian,  which,  according 
to  Clem.  Alexand.,  Strom,  v.  p.  593,  recognized  a  xotffws 
vonrog  and  uiafyros,  the  former  being  the  d^&wos,  and  the 
latter  an  e/xwv  <rou  xaXou^sWj  <gapa.8siyii.aTis  ;  and  which  opinion 
he  classes  among  those,  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  from  the 
Barbarians.  Brucker  does  not  seem  to  have  been  altogether 
opposed  to  this  opinion,  and,  on  this  account,  appears  some- 
what inconsistent  with  himself ;  for,  in  another  place,  viz. 
Tom.  11.  p.  802,  he  thinks  that  these  ideas  are  to  be  regarded 
as  improved  Flatoriism.  Perhaps,  however,  in  the  passage 
above  mentioned,  he  was  deceived  by  the  word  Sr^mpyos, 
which  Philo  uses  in  the  place  cited,  and  in  a  thousand  others  ; 
and  which  it  is  surprising  that  even  some  among  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  writers,  considered  as  unsuitable  to 
God.  This  word,  however,  ought  not  to  be  offensive,  since 
it  is  applied  to  God  not  only  by  profane  writers,  but  also  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures  ;  as  Heb.  xi.  10.  Comp.  Elsner,  Obs. 
Sac.  Tom.  i.  p.  365. 

I  cannot  pass  by  another  passage,  particularly  worthy  of 
notice,  in  which  Philo  is  thought  to  have  followed  the  Oriental 
philosophy.  It  occurs  in  his  work  *  de  Creat.  Princ.'  p.  728,  Ed. 
Franc.  1691,  where  there  is  found  a  description  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  uses  these  words : 
0shs  to.  fjw)  ovtol  haXsdsv  sis  co  sfvai,  and,  ?x  (fxoTovs  cp&s  ipy ad 'a/usvos  ; 
which,  to  my  great  surprise,  Brucker,  Tom.  n.  p.  884, 
thinks  cannot  be  understood,  "  unless,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Cabbalists,  which  arose  in  Egypt,  we  maintain, 
that  divine  emanations,  wThen  they  removed  to  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  supreme  light,  became  darkness,  on  account 
of  being  deprived  of  light  ;  but  that,  through  Sephiroth,  and 
the  canal  of  Adam  Kadmon,  a  ray  of  light  was  transmitted 
into  the  darkness,  and  thus  the  material  world  was  formed." 
But  is  not  the  passage  in  question  perfectly  intelligible,  without 
maintaining  any  such  thing  ?  To  me,  indeed,  this  doctrine  of 
the  Cabbalists,  so  strange  and  seraphic  in  its  character,  was 
much  more  obscure  than  the  passage  of  Philo.  the  meaning  oi' 
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which,  without  thinking  any  thing  about  those  egregious  trifles. 
I  perceived  as  soon  as  I  looked  at  it  ;  recollecting  some 
places  to  be  met  with  in  the  sacred  books,  in  which  both 
those  phrases  occur.  The  first,  xaXsiv  to,  u/n  JWa  slg-6  siW  oc- 
curs, with  a  slight  variation,  in  Rom.  iv.  17,  where  it  is,  xaXffv 
ra,  pn  ovru  wg  ovra  ;  though  this  place  of  St.  Paul  may  be  ex- 
plained in  another  way  also,  viz.  as  referring  to  future  things, 
and  the  foreknowledge  of  them.  But  there  is  another  place. 
ii.  Mace.  vii.  28,  where  the  phrase  rd  »ux3wa  occurs  in  the 
same  way  as  rd  ^  ovra  in  the  passage  of  Philo.  Now  the 
words  tcl  ov-7ol,  in  common  Greek  language,  generally  signify 
••  the  things  which  are  ;"  and  ra  pn  6Wa  the  same  as  ph  b 
(pa<vojx;vwv,  in  Heb.  xi.  3,  which  is  for  ix  pn  ^aiyofw'vwv ;  a  phrase 
particularly  frequent  with  Thucydides,  as  Markland,  who 
was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Greek  language,  has  observed  in 
his  notes  on  Lysias.*  But  the  phrase  ra  pn  qwivojxi'va  signifies. 
"  things  which  do  not  exist,  and  therefore  cannot  be  perceiv- 
ed ;"  in  which  sense  it  occurs  also  in  Joseph  us,  Ant.  Jud.  L. 
v.  c.  10.  Ed.  Oxon.  1720.  The  other  phrase  occurs,  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  in  n.  Cor.  iv.  6  ;  except  that  for  Zpyatfupsvog  yug  h 
C/.otou5  there  is  the  Hebrew  form  of  expression  o  siVciv  h  rfxo- 
rovg  (pus  Xdfx-^ai  ;  evidently,  however,  in  the  same  sense.  In 
my  opinion,  therefore,  this  passage  of  Philo  is  clear  enough, 
without  bringng  any  light  upon  it  from  the  absurdities  of  the 
Gnostics  ;  and,  as  the  phrases  used  in  it  are  common  both 
with  the  sacred  writers  and  with  Philo,  it  is  evident,  that  they 
were  derived  not  from  the  usage  of  the  Gnostic  philosophers, 
but  from  the  customary  mode  of  speaking  of  the  Jews  ;  who. 
when  they  wished  to  describe  the  creation  of  things  which 
before  had  no  existence,  said,  that  God  produced  things  that 
were  not,  or  ordered  light  to  arise  in  the  place  of  darkness. 

But  I  will  grant,  although,  as  I  have  shewn,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  doing  so,  that  Philo  in  certain  opinions  agreed  with 
the  Gnostics.  Is  Philo,  I  would  ask,  on  that  account,  to 
be  called  a  Gnostic,  or  a  votary  and  defender  of  the  Orien- 


T  See  Lysias.  Ed.  Rei«ke.  Vol.  i.  p.  281  —Tr.  ] 
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tal  philosophy  ?  For  it  is  evident,  that  many  persons  fre- 
quently entertain,  or  seem  to  entertain,  certain  opinions  in 
common  with  others,  which  they  can  by  no  means  be  said  to 
have  derived  from  them.  The  Pharisees,  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  held  in  common  with  the  Pelagians  the  doctrine,  that  a 
man  can  live  a  holy  life  by  his  own  strength  ;  and  thus  they 
were  the  first  broachers  of  Pelagianism.  But  did  they  learn 
this  from  the  school  of  Pelagius,  and  did  they  follow  him  ? 
Was  the  Pelagian  error  known,  and  diffused  far  and  wide,  at 
that  period  ?  The  case  is  precisely  the  same  in  regard  to 
Philo  ;  who  must  not  be  supposed  to  have  been  attached  to 
those  egregious  trifles,  for  so  they  ought  to  be  called  rather 
than  elegancies,  but  rather  to  have  learned  them  from  his 
own  Platonic  school.  The  Gnostics,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
be  said  to  have  derived  some  things  from  Philo  and  Plato,  if 
we  determine  that  there  is  any  agreement  between  their 
doctrine. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Gnostics  dif- 
fered in  many  respects  from  one  another,  and  that  we  have  no 
certain  knowledge  what  their  opinions  were  ;  our  information 
being  for  the  most  part  obscure  and  doubtful.  The  reason  of 
this  lies,  partly  in  the  Gnostic  tenets  themselves,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly obscure  and  involved ;  and  partly  also  in  the  circum- 
stance, that  not  a  single  book  or  confession  of  theirs  is  extant, 
from  which  we  might  determine  something  certain  respecting 
their  opinions.  The  whole  matter,  therefore,  has  to  be  de- 
cided by  reference  to  the  works  of  others,  and  of  those,  more- 
over, who  have  undertaken  to  refute  the  Gnostics;  who, 
though  it  cannot  be  laid  to  their  charge,  that,  through  hatred 
or  ignorance,  they  branded  these  their  enemies  with  infamy, 
cannot,  however,  be  pronounced  altogether  free,  in  their  fre- 
quent controversies,  from  the  appearance  of  too  impetuous  a 
zeal,  and  of  the  frailty  belonging  to  human  nature.  The 
system  of  the  Gnostics  was  first  explained  by  Irenaeus,  whose 
'  Books  against  Heresies '  are  among  the  sources,  from  which 
a  knowledge  of  the  Gnostic  heresies  is  to  be  derived.  He  has 
this  fault,  however,  in  common  with  others,  that  he  employs 
himself  rather  in  refuting,  than  simply  recording,  their  wicked 
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tenets,  and  speaks  more  like  a  censor,  than  a  historian  :  not 
to  say,  that  only  a  Latin  version  of  his  work  is  extant,  and 
that,  too,  a  barbarous  and  uncouth  one  ;  the  author  of  which 
had  no  competent  knowledge  either  of  Greek  or  Latin,  and  is 
therefore  in  many  places  very  obscure.     Now  if  any  person 
had  it  in  his  power  to  become  acquainted  with  these  difficul- 
ties, with  which,  so  far  as  its  tenets  and  character  are  concern- 
ed, the  philosophy  of  the  Gnostics  is  beset,  it  must  certainly 
have  been  those,  whose  studies  were  chiefly  devoted  to  its 
illustration.     These  persons,  accordingly,  have  not  hesitated 
to  avow  them  ;  as,  for  example,  Mosheim,  Instit.  H.  E.  maj. 
p.  142,  and  372 :  Brucker,  Tom.  n.  p.  639  s.  where  he  thus 
speaks  ;  "  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  books  of  these  men 
are  no  longer  in  existence,  and  that  only  a  few  small  frag- 
ments remain  ;  and  also  that  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  per- 
plexed from  various  causes,  have  rendered  the  knowledge  of 
their  system  so  confused,  that  thus  far  little  can  be  said  re- 
specting this  philosophy,  and  its  true  reasonings  and  principles, 
which  is  not,  by  the  insuperable  difficulties  with  which  it  is 
surrounded,  nearly  proof  against  the  most  diligent  scrutiny." 
He  shews  the  same  thing  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  through 
the  whole  of  §.  xi.  p.  651  s.,  and  Tom.  vi.  p.  402  s.     Mi- 
chaelis  agrees  with  him,  in  his  Einleit. ;  and  also  Semler, 
who  in  his  '  Comment.  Hist,  de  ant.  Chr.  Statu,  p.  76,  says, 
"  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  have  nothing  at  all  remaining 
of  the  writings  of  the  Gnostics,  except  scattered  and  obscure 
opinions,  of  which  we  find  it  hard  to  form  even  a  small  collec- 
tion, out  of  the  writings  of  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and  others  of 
later  date."     But  if  this  be  the  fact,  how  vain  the  attempt  to 
determine  upon  the  agreement  that  exists,  between  Philo  and 
the  Gnostics. 

Some  things,  however,  remain  to  be  said,  respecting  the 
source  of  the  Gnostic  philosophy,  the  parent,  so  to  speak,  of  this 
offspring,  namely,  the  Oriental  philosophy,  which  I  might  very 
well  have  omitted.,  had  I  not  thought  that  they  tended  strong- 
ly to  confirm  and  throw  light  upon  my  own  opinion.  The 
opinion  of  Mosheim  and  Brucker,  I  shall  give  in  their  own 
words  :  "that  a  certain  philosophy  prevailed  through  almost  all 
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the  provinces  of  Asia,  and  of  the  whole  East,  different  from  the 
Greek,  and  from  that  which  is  called  the  barbarian,  and  en- 
tirely opposite  to  it ;  and  that  this  was  not  only  known  to 
other  nations,  but  was  also  cultivated  by  them,  as  a  superior 
part  of  philosophy,  and  constituted  a  peculiar  kind  of  diviner 
wisdom  or  theology,  in  relation  to  God  and  the  world ;  and 
that  this  same  philosophy,  or  theology,  is  the  source  of  the 
Gnostic  philosophy."  Now  I  am  certainly  not  among  those, 
who  would  entirely  reject  the  testimonies  adduced  in  support  of 
this  opinion,  drawn  as  they  are  from  a  rich  store  of  profound 
erudition  ;  and  who  would  pertinaciously  deny  what  has  been 
advanced  by  two  men  of  such  distinguished  attainments.  Two 
things,  however,  I  propose  to  do  ;  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
testimonies  cited  by  them  I  shall  oppose  others  ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  I  shall  offer  some  doubts  in  regard  to  those  which 
Brucker  has  adduced,  Tom.  vi.  Hist.  Crit.  Phil.  p.  41 1  ss.  and 
which  are  the  most  prominent,  and  exceedingly  plausible. 

And  first,  one  suggestion  presents  itself,  which  I  cannot 
think  entirely  unworthy  of  attention,  that  all  the  ancient  ec- 
clesiastical writers  were  evidently  unacquainted  with  the 
Oriental  philosophy,  much  less  considered  it  as  the  source  of 
that  of  the  Gnostics  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  derived  the  origin 
of  the  latter  partly  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Jews,  which  at 
that  period  abounded  in  errors  and  trifles,  and  partly  from  the 
Greek  philosophy,  particularly  the  Platonic.  Clear  proofs  of 
this  statement  are  to  be  met  with  ;  and  how  they  are  to  be  re- 
conciled together,  will  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  present  treatise. 
Among  those  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers,  who  considered 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics  as  being  derived  from  the  idle 
fables  of  the  Jews,  is  particularly  to  be  mentioned  that  same 
Hegesippus,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  above  ;  who,  in  Euseb. 
H.  E.  iv.  22.  p.  142  s.,  clearly  shews,  that  the  heresies  of  Si- 
mon, Dositheus,  Menander,  Marcion,  Carpocrates,  Valentine, 
Basilides,  and  others,  who,  if  not  all,  yet  most  of  them,  were 
either  authors  of  the  Gnostic  absurdities,  or  their  promoters 
and  disciples,  at  least  the  persons  who  first  suggested  them, 
derived  their  origin  from  Judaeism,  or,  to  use  his  own  words, 
from  the  seven  sects  of  the  Jews,  (which  are  then  enumerated. 
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viz.  the  Essenes,  Galileans,  Hemerobaptists,  Masbotheans, 
Samaritans,  Sadducees,  and  Pharisees,)  and  that  thence  arose 
false  prophets,  false  apostles,  and  false  Christs.  And  this 
opinion  is  approved  of  by  Valesius,  in  loc.  Other  ancient  ec- 
clesiastical writers,  however,  and,  which  is  particularly  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  those  who  more  thoroughly  than  any  others 
investigated  and  refuted  the  Gnostic  doctrines,  viz.  Irenaeus, 
1  adv.  riser.'  L.  n.  c.  14,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Tertullian, 
passages  from  whom  I  shall  presently  cite,  suppose  that  the 
Gnostics  learned  their  tenets  from  the  Greek  philosophers, 
but  particularly  from  Plato  ;  and  that  they  were  either  dis- 
ciples or  rivals  of  him,  and  altered  his  system  for  the  worse :  and 
the  testimony  of  these  men  ought  to  be  considered  as  of  great 
weight  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  they  had  come  over 
to  Christianity  from  the  schools  of  the  Platonic  philosophers. 
In  order  to  prove  their  point,  they  have  adduced  examples  by 
no  means  undeserving  of  attention ;  and  have  instituted  com- 
parisons between  the  philosophers  referred  to,  which,  how- 
ever they  may  appear  to  some  to  be  a  little  far-fetched  and 
refined,  and  more  ingenious  than  correct,  yet  shew  that  it  was 
not  through  ignorance  of  the  Oriental  philosophy,  that  those 
writers  derived  the  heresies  of  the  Gnostics  from  the  Grecian 
philosophy.  Their  opinion,  moreover,  receives  great  proba- 
bility from  the  circumstance,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  Gnos- 
tics took  its  rise  in  the  same  regions,  in  which  that  of  the 
Greeks  almost  exclusively  prevailed.  This  has  led  many  very 
learned  men  to  assent  to  their  decision  ;  among  whom  are 
MASsuET,Diss.  i.  in  Iren.  p.  93  s.  Vitringa,  Obss.  Sac.  p.  135 
ss.,  &c.  And,  in  truth,  it  is  very  surprising,  that  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus, in  so  large  a  work  as  the  '  Stromata,'  in  which  he  has 
so  many  admirable  discussions  respecting  the  Gentile  philo- 
sophy, does  not  utter  a  syllable  about  the  Oriental  philosophy. 
On  the  contrary,  though  he  had  no  enmity  against  schools 
of  this  nature,  and  admired  to  the  greatest  degree  every  kind 
of  liberal  learning,  (comp.  Strom.  L.  i.  p.  292.  and  297,  and 
the  very  honorable  testimony  borne  to  him  by  Eusebius,  H. 
E.  vi.  1, 13,  18.)  yet  he  constantly  speaks  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians  only,  except  in  one  passage, 
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about  which  we  shall  see  presently  ;  and  in  Lib.  i.  Strom,  p, 
302,  he  divides  all  learning  into  the  Grecian  and  Barbarian  only, 
and  shews  that  from  it  one  system  must  be  selected.  Hence 
we  may  infer,  I  think,  not  without  reason,  that  Clemens  knew 
nothing  about  any  Oriental  philosophy ;  but  rather  that  he 
traced  the  opinions  of  the  Gnostics,  which  are  usually  consi- 
dered as  being  derived  from  that  source,  to  the  Grecian  and 
Barbarian.  With  Clemens  Alex,  agrees  Tertullian,  'de 
praescrip.  adv.  haer.'  c.  7.  His  words  are  as  follows  :  "  Ipsae 
haereses  a  Philosophia  subornantur.  Inde  aeones  et  formae, 
nescio  quae,  et  trinitas  hominis  apud  Valentinum.  Platonicus 
fuerat.  Inde  Marcionis  Deus  melior,  de  tranquillitate  ;  a 
Stoicis  venerat :  et  uti  anima  interire  dicatur,  ab  Epicureis 
observatur.  Et  ut  carnis  restitutio  negetur,  de  una  omnium 
Philosophorum  schola  sumitur.  Et  ubi  materia  cum  Deo 
aequatur,  Zenonis  disciplina  est :  et  ubi  aliquid  de  igneo  Deo 
alligatur,  Heraclitus  intervenit.  Easdem  materiae  apud  haere- 
ticos  et  Philosophos  volutantur,  iidem  retractatus  implicantur. 
Unde  malum  et  quare  ?  et  unde  homo  et  quomodo  ?  Et  quod 
proxime  Valentinus  proposuit,  unde  Deus  ?  Scilicet  de  En- 
thymesi  et  ectromate.  Sequitur  Aristotelem,  qui  illis  Dialec- 
ticam  instituit,  <&c."  "  Heresies  themselves  are  suborned  by 
philosophy.  Thence  came  aeons,  and  I  know  not  what  other 
forms,  and  the  human  trinity  of  Valentine.  He  had  been  of 
the  Platonic  school.  Thence  the  superior  Deity  of  Marcion, 
as  respects  the  tranquillity  ascribed  to  him ;  this  idea  came 
from  the  Stoics.  The  doctrine  that  the  soul  dies,  is  maintain- 
ed by  the  Epicureans.  The  denial  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  is  taken  from  all  the  philosophers  without  exception. 
Where  matter  is  made  equal  with  God,  it  is  the  school  of 
Zeno  :  and  where  any  confused  remarks  are  made  respecting 
a  fiery  God,  there  it  is  Heraclitus.  The  same  subjects  are 
treated  by  the  heretics  and  by  philosophers  ;  both  discuss  the 
same  intricate  questions.  Whence  came  evil,  and  wherefore  ? 
Whence  came  man,  and  how  ?  And  the  inquiry  next  pro- 
posed by  Valentine,  Whence  came  God  ?  Forsooth,  an  in- 
vention of  caprice  and  distorted  fancy.  He  follows  Aristotle, 
who  taught  all  those  persons  dialectics ;  &c  "    I  have  added 
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this  passage,  indeed,  with  some  diffidence  ;  as  Brucker,  Tom. 
vi.  p.  402,  wonders  "  that  it  is  mentioned  at  the  present  en- 
lightened period  of  the  history  of  philosophy ;  it  being  ob- 
vious that  Tertullian  wrote  in  this  manner,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  heaping  odium  upon  the  heretics."  I  must  con- 
fess, however,  that  I  cannot  see  how  Tertullian  would  have 
stained  the  character  of  the  Gnostics,  by  saying  that  they 
learned  their  system  from  the  Greeks.  Perhaps  because  the 
worthy  writers  of  the  church,  like  many  in  our  own  day,  despis- 
ed the  instruction  which  is  to  be  derived  from  polite,  or,  to  use 
plainer  terms,  profane  learning  ;  and  endeavored  to  dissuade 
persons  from  the  study  of  it,  as  being  dangerous  and  perni- 
cious, and  tending  to  Atheism  and  paganism.  This,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  the  fact.  Yet  no  other  reason  appears 
for  supposing,  that  Tertullian,  in  the  expression  of  this  opinion 
of  his,  desired  to  detract  from  the  character  of  the  Gnostics. 
Not  to  say  that  it  has  been  admitted  by  very  distinguished 
men,  and  also  by  Brucker  himself,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
that  we  have  had  as  yet  very  little  light  in  the  work  of  illus- 
trating the  Oriental  philosophy. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  those  testimonies  which  are  ad- 
duced by  learned  men,  in  order  to  prove,  both  that  there  was 
a  philosophy  of  this  sort,  which  they  have  been  pleased  to 
term  Oriental,  and  that  the  Gnostic  was  taken  from  it ;  and 
to  offer  some  doubts  in  regard  to  them,  especially  to  those 
cited  by  Brucker,  1.  c.  which  are  prominent,  and  have  been 
most  recently  advanced.  These  testimonies,  I  must  confess, 
appear  to  me  rather  vague  and  ambiguous.  They  shew 
clearly,  indeed,  that  the  Persians,  Egyptians,  and  others, 
were  famous  for  their  extraordinary  learning  or  wisdom,  and 
that  this  induced  the  Greeks  to  become  acquainted  with  it ; 
and  this  nobody  is  disposed  to  deny :  for  Clemens  Alex, 
shews  through  the  whole  of  the  Fifth  Book  of  the  Stromata, 
that  the  latter  took  many  ideas  from  them,  and  transferred 
them  to  their  own  philosophy.  But  it  cannot  in  any  way  be 
discovered  by  what  is  there  said,  whether  these  nations  had 
any  peculiar  system  of  philosophy,  or  mystical  theology,  dis- 
tinct from  that  general  wisdom  :  of  what  sort  it  was  :  what 
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was  its  character  and  genius  ;  or  what  doctrines  it  delivered ; 
which,  however,  is  very  necessary,  if  these  testimonies  are 
to  prove  any  thing ;  for  otherwise  this  philosophy  may  be 
made  to  suit  any  opinions  whatsoever.  But,  as  I  have 
said,  we  do  not  find  this  in  the  passages  cited.  The  princi- 
pal references  are  these.  In  Pliny,  H.  N.  L.  xxx.  proem., 
Democritus  is  said  to  have  gone  "  to  learn  the  magian  philo- 
sophy ;"  (ad  philosophiam  magicam  discendam,)  and  in  Por- 
phyry, Vit.  Plotini,  c.  13,  Plotinus  is  also  stated  to  have  set 
out  "  to  endeavor  to  learn  the  philosophy  cultivated  among 
the  Persians  ;"  (cpiXotfocpiag  xapa,  <ro~s  Tlsp&atg  &n<r»]<$£uofAsv7js  tfsrpav 
XaSsJv,)  and  finally,  in  EuNAnus,  Aedes.  p.  61,  two  strangers 
profess,  s/va»  <r%  xaX&rfxijs  tfo<p»as  xaXoufAs'vrjg  oux  afX-j^jTou^,  that  they 
are  initiated  in  the  Chaldaic  wisdom,  as  it  is  called,  and  in- 
structed in  its  mysteries.  But  what  is  this  <p»Xo<ro<pux  ?  None 
other  than  the  Oriental,  they  tell  us.  But  as  in  these  places 
the  term  Oriental  philosophy  does  not  occur ;  and  no  one  ap- 
pellation in  particular  is  used,  but  sometimes  it  is  called  the 
magian  philosophy,  sometimes  the  Persian,  sometimes  the 
Chaldaic  ;  and  as  there  are  no  certain  and  clear  marks,  from 
which  the  nature  and  character  of  the  magian,  Persian,  and 
Chaldaic  wisdom,  may  be  known,  and  which  would  lead  us 
thence  to  infer,  that  it  was  the  Oriental  philosophy  ;  I  think 
that  my  assertion  is  just,  that  these  testimonies  are  doubtful., 
and  of  no  weight.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  in  how  various  a 
sense  the  Greek  writers  used  the  term  <piXo<ro<pi'a  ;  compre- 
hending in  it,  chiefly  that  wisdom,  which  relates  to  the  go- 
vernment of  human  life  ;  also  eloquence ;  and  great  fortitude 
in  the  endurance  of  afflictions  :  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  example  to  prove,  that  they  employed  it  with  reference 
to  any  theological  system,  or  to  opinions  in  regard  to  God, 
and  divine  things.  But,  to  speak  my  own  opinion  in  respect 
to  this  yikorfocpia  <rapot  roTg  Ufyffais,  and  tfopia  ^aXdaTx^,  I  consider 
it  as  nothing  else  than  that  ancient  science  of  the  Eastern  na- 
tions, called  Magic  ;  which  was  supposed  to  consist  in  a  se- 
cret knowledge  of  spiritual  beings,  and  a  familiar  intercourse 
with  them,  and  arose  first  in  Chaldea,  Persia,  and  other  neigh- 
boring countries,  but  not  very  long  afterwards  was  spread 
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mid  boasted  of  among  the  Egyptians ;  who,  owing  to  their 
fanatical  and  superstitious  character,  (Brucker,  Tom-  n.  p. 
219.)  went  even  farther  still,  and  attributed  to  this  familiarity 
with  spirits  a  power  of  doing  things,  which  were  beyond  hu- 
man ability.  Men  of  this  kind,  who  cultivated  that  science, 
and  a  very  ancient  example  of  whom  is  to  be  found  in  those 
Egyptian  impostors,  who,  imitating  by  their  fraudulent  con- 
trivances the  miracles  of  Moses,  endeavored  to  deceive  the 
eyes  and  the  minds  of  the  unwary,  were  called  &au,aatf«oi  or 
Sau/xarorfoio;  ;  not  only  because  they  were  distinguished  for 
their  wonderful  power  and  learning,  as  Cicero,  in  his  Ora- 
tor, calls  Herodotus  "  wonderful "  (mirabilem)  *  and  as 
Athenaeus,  Deipnos.  in.  5,f  terms  him  "  most  wonderful," 
(Sai>f/,aCjw<ra<rov,)  but  because  they  performed  miracles,  or  ra- 
ther false  appearances  of  miracles,  feigned  either  for  the  sake 
of  gain,  or  for  superstitious  purposes,  or  in  adaptation  to  the 
opinions  of  the  people,  who  were  given  up  to  weak  supersti- 
tion. Among  these  was  particularly  famous  that  Apollonius 
Tyanaeus,  of  whom  the  garrulous  and  trifling  Philostra- 
tus,  in  his  '  Vit.  Apoll.  Tyan.'J  has  not  blushed  to  say,  that 
he  raised  the  dead  to  life.  After  Apollonius,  the  next  place 
in  the  school  of  wonderful  (Sau/xarffoi)  philosophers  must  be 
assigned,  as  Brucker  himself  shews,  Tom.  n.  p.  227,  to  Plo- 
tinus,  "  since  not  only,  (I  use  his  express  words)  was  he  al- 
together occupied  in  metaphysical  speculations,  but  also 
boasted  of  theurgic  powers."  Compare  also  p.  143  s.  and 
265  of  the  same  Volume.  Which  circumstance  is  itself  a 
proof,  that  by  (pjAotfocpia  *apa  rots  Hepdaig  is  meant  Magic,  for 
the  sake  of  acquiring  which  it  appears  that  many  philoso- 
phers travelled  to  the  nations  which  were  famous  for  the  pro- 
fession of  it,  and  on  their  return  boasted  that  they  were  com- 
pletely instructed  in  it  ;  to  prove  which  Brucker,  Tom.  in. 
p.  379,  cites  the  testimony  of  Tatian,  who,  after  he  had  said 


*  [  Orator,  ad  Brutum ;  Cicer.  Opera,  Vol.  n.  p.  522,  Edit.  Gronov. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1692.—  Tr.  ] 
t  [  Vol.  i.  p.  309.  Ed.  Schweigh.— Tr.  ] 
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"  that  he  had  gone  over  a  great  part  of  the  earth,  and  had 
acted  the  philosopher  (rixpHrrsutfas),"  adds,  "that  he  had  acquired 
innumerable  secret  arts  and  inventions."  The  case  of  De- 
mocritus,  however,  is  the  plainest  of  all.  He  was  universal- 
ly charged  by  the  ancients  with  magic  ;  and  the  same  Pliny, 
who  states  that  he  went  to  learn  the  magian  philosophy,  class- 
es hiin  among  magical  authors,  H.  N.  xxiv.  17.  xxx.  1. 
Though  some  learned  men,  particularly  Brucker.  Tom.  i. 
p.  1184,  do  not  agree  with  him  in  this  representation,  and 
Gellius,  xvii.  21,  reproves  him  for  ascribing  to  Democritus 
a  number  of  intolerable  absurdities  ;  yet  others,  for  the  most 
part,  assent  to  Phny's  account,  and  are  not  so  ready  to  acquit 
Democritus  of  the  charge  of  magic.  At  any  rate,  it  may  be 
perceived  from  what  has  been  said,  that  this  passage  of  Pliny 
cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  cited,  for  the  purpose  of  prov- 
ing the  Oriental  philosophy  ;  since  Pliny  understood  by  *  ma- 
gian philosophy,'  though  incorrectly,  as  learned  men  think, 
magic  and  magical  arts. 

And  that  the  same  thing  is  meant  by  *  Chaldaic  philosophy' 
in  Eunapius,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative  may  shew  to 
any  one,  even  at  the  slightest  investigation.  I  will  give  the 
reader  a  brief  statement  of  the  writer's  subject,  that  he  may 
the  more  easily  judge  of  the  great  weight  of  this  testimony, 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  Oriental  philosophy.  To  two  old 
men,  Eunapius  tells  us,  who  had  come  to  the  farm  of  Sosi- 
patra's  parents,  dressed  like  travellers,  and  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  rustics,  was  entrusted,  at  her  request,  the  care 
of  a  vineyard  ;  which,  from  that  time,  bore  fruit  in  far  great- 
er abundance  than  ever,  so  that  every  one  who  saw  it  imme- 
diately suspected  a  miracle.  Wherefore  the  old  men,  having 
been  very  handsomely  attired,  and  sent  for  to  a  feast,  when 
they  saw  Sosipatra,  and  were  captivated  with  her  beauty, 
entreated  that  she  might  be  committed  to  their  instruction 
for  five  years  ;  beseeching  her  father  not  to  be  anxious  ei- 
ther about  his  farm,  or  his  daughter  ;  but  to  expect  that  the 
former  would  yield  very  abundant  fruits,  and  that  the  latter 
would  rise  above  the  condition  of  mortals.  The  father  com- 
plied.   When  the  five  years  had  elapsed,  the  daughter  re- 
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turned  ;  and  her  father  not  knowing  her,  from  the  size  and 
beauty  of  her  body,  worshipped  her,  thinking  that  he  saw  a 
being  altogether  of  another  nature.  When  she  had  at  length 
been  recognized,  she  told  every  thing,  from  the  greatest  to 
the  least,  that  had  happened  to  her  in  the  mean  time  ;  and 
threw  her  father  into  such  admiration  and  astonishment  by 
this  account,  that  he  thought  his  daughter  a  goddess,  and  fall- 
ing down  at  the  feet  of  the  old  men,  begged  that  they  would 
tell  him  who  they  were.  They  hesitating,  said  with  difficulty, 
after  a  while,  that  they  belonged  to  the  sect,  called  Chaldaic, 
and  were  initiated  in  its  mysteries  ;  and  this  in  an  enigmatical 
manner,  and  with  downcast  faces.  When  the  father  had 
heard  this,  he  begged  them,  in  an  imploring  manner,  that  they 
would  become  the  proprietors  of  the  farm,  and  wrould  more 
fully  instruct  his  daughter,  who  was  consecrated  to  the 
Gods  ;  to  which  they  signified  their  assent  by  signs,  not  ut- 
tering another  word.  In  what  follows,  these  old  men  are 
called  genii ;  and  she  is  stated  to  have  been  Ssiatfpivr}  xcti  iv. 
Soutfiwca,  (agitated  by  a  divine  power,  and  filled  with  inspira- 
tion,) and  Ssioripct,  and  to  have  been  every  where  present,  and 
to  have  predicted  future  events,  which  were  brought  to  pass. 
I  do  not  know  what  others  may  think,  after  reading  this ; 
but,  for  myself,  I  do  not  see  even  the  shadow  of  a  trace  of 
a  certain  peculiar  science,  viz.  the  Oriental ;  but  am  persuad- 
ed that  all  this  relates  to  magic.  And,  in  truth,  I  cannot 
cease  to  wonder,  that  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
this  passage,  which  is  evidently  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
mere  idle  fables  ;  and  ought  never  to  have  been  cited  by 
way  of  proof  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  This  is  also  the 
opinion  of  Walch,  in  his  '  Dissertation  on  the  Source  of  the 
Gnostic  System  in  the  Oriental  philosophy,'  which  is  added 
at  the  end  of  Part  n.  of  the  Commentatt.  of  Michaelis,  p. 
284  ;  where  he  also  adds,  that  not  only  is  the  credit  of  Eu- 
napius  injured,  by  his  relation  of  such  absurdities,  but  his  tes- 
timony is  not  of  much  weight,  on  account  of  the  character  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  point  I  designed  to  establish 
is  clear  ;  viz.  that  the  passages  cited  by  Bracker  from  Pliny 
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and  other  writers,  do  not  relate  to  the  Oriental  philosophy, 
but  to  Magic ;  and  therefore  that  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Oriental  philosophy  is  uncertain.     But  let  us  grant  that  those 
passages  have  a  different  meaning  from  that  which  I  have  as- 
signed to  them :  at  any  rate  they  are  not  to  be  explained  of 
the  Oriental  philosophy,  but  rather  of  the  barbarian ;  which, 
though  held  in  great  contempt  by  some  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers, as  was  the  case  with  Epicurus,  according  to  Cle- 
mens Alexandrin us, 'Strom.' L.  i.  p.  302.  ed.  Sylb.,  was 
held  in  the  greatest  estimation  by  others  ;  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  reason  of  the  journies  made  to  those  nations  by  the 
Greeks.     Hence  Clemens,  in  the  place  just  mentioned,  ob- 
serves that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  prove,  that  some  very 
distinguished  philosophers  and  wise  men  of  the  Greeks  were 
both  barbarian  in  their  extraction,  as  Pythagoras,  Antisthenes, 
Orpheus,  and  Homer ;  and  also  instructed  by  the  barbarians. 
He  relates,  moreover,  that  Plato,  (as  is  shewn  by  his  very  ele- 
gant writings,  from  which  Sylburg  has  cited  passages,  at  this 
place  of  Clemens,)  not  only  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  bar- 
barians, but  also  frankly  confessed,  that  he  and  Pythagoras 
acquired  among  those  nations  the  most  excellent  part  of  phi- 
losophy.    Hence  he  observes,  L.  vi.  p.  629,  that  Epicurus, 
though  he  said  that  none  but  the  Greeks  understood  philoso- 
phy, (as  had  been  shewn  in  the  above  mentioned  passage,  L. 
i.)  stole  his  principal  doctrines  from  that  same  Democritus, 
who  was  very  learned  in  the  barbarian  philosophy  ;  and  also 
that  Pythagoras  conversed  intimately  with  the  prophets  of  the 
Egyptians,  L.  i.  1.  c,  on  which  account  he  submitted  to  cir- 
cumcision, in  order  that,  by  entering  into  their  secret  recesses, 
he  might  acquire  the  mystical  philosophy  of  the  Egyptians  ; 
and  that  he  was  intimate  with  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Chaldeans  and  Magians.  And  no  one,  I  imagine,  would  deem 
Pythagoras  a  Gnostic  !     To  this  testimony  is  added  that  of 
Origen,  cont.  Cels.  L.  i,  p.  5.  ed.  Hoeschel,  who  derives  the 
origin  of  almost  all  schools  and  philosophy  from  the  barba- 
rians.    There  is  no  need,  however,  of  these  proofs,  the  thing 
being  quite  evident.     Nor  do  I  perceive  any  thing  in  that 
place  of  Clemens,  L,  i.  p,  303,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  it ; 
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irorn  which,  because  he  speaks  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Brachmans,  the  Odrysae,  and  the  Getae,  and  also  of  the  Chal- 
deans and  Arabians,  Brucker  thinks  it  may  be  discovered,  that 
both  the  name  and  reputation  of  the  Oriental  philosophy  had 
spread  among  the  Greeks.  This  only  I  can  see  ;  that  what 
is  said  relates  to  the  barbarian  philosophy,  to  which  the  Greeks 
accommodated  their  own  ;  not  to  the  Oriental,  i.  e.  some  pe- 
culiar system,  different  from  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian. 

The  testimonies,  therefore,  cited  by  Brucker,  in  proof  of 
an  Oriental  philosophy,  have  not  sufficient  certainty,  and  arc 
of  no  weight.  It  is,  indeed,  evident  from  these,  and  cannot 
be  denied,  that  .some  of  the  learned  men  of  antiquity  had 
heard  of  the  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  Persians  and  Chal- 
deans ;  and  that  some  among  them,  ardently  desirous  of  ac- 
quiring it,  took  journies  to  them,  and  were  considerably  be- 
nefited by  their  instructions.  But  the  great  point  under  dis- 
cussion, and  against  which  I  contend,  can  in  no  way  be  made 
to  appear  by  these  citations  ;  viz.  first,  that  these  nations,  be- 
sides that  philosophy  which  is  commonly  attributed  to  them, 
had  a  certain  peculiar  system,  of  a  mystical  and  theological 
nature,  different  from  the  barbarian  wisdom,  so  called,  and 
termed  Oriental ;  secondly,  that  this  is  the  source  of  the  Gnos- 
tic philosophy  ;  and  lastly,  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
shewn,  if  any  passages  of  the  N.  Testament  are  to  be  illus- 
trated from  the  Gnostic  philosophy,  that  this  Gnostic  philoso- 
phy took  its  rise  from  that  Oriental  philosophy  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Christ,  and  perhaps  long  before  ;  and,  what  I  wish 
chiefly  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  was  approved  of  by  the 
Jews  in  Palestine,  and  by  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor,  and  also 
in  Greece  itself,  at  Corinth,  and  in  other  places  ;  and  was  ea- 
gerly received  by  so  great  a  number  of  people,  and  so  made 
use  of  to  corrupt,  and  defile  with  various  errors  the  pure 
Christian  doctrine,  that  the  Apostles  were  put  to  the  necessity 
of  seriously  admonishing  Christians,  not  to  suffer  themselves 
to  be  deceived  by  it,  and  of  rejecting  and  vehemently  refut- 
ing, in  their  writings,  its  false  doctrines,  which  had  already 
crept  into  the  Apostolic  doctrine,  and  system  of  morals.  I 
♦hink,  therefore,  there  will  be  none  disposed  to  blame  me,  hfc 
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cause  I  have  ventured  to  differ  from  the  opinion  of  so  many 
distinguished  men  ;  and  to  doubt  both  as  to  the  existence  of 
the  whole  Oriental  philosophy,  and  as  to  the  position  that 
from  it  the  Gnostic  system  was  derived. 

I  shall  now  briefly  sum  up  what  has  been  said.  In  the 
first  place,  I  cited  the  testimony  of  authors  worthy  of  credit, 
who  assign  a  somewhat  later  date  to  the  Gnostic  philosophy, 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  clearly  shew  that  it  became 
generally  known  in  the  Second  Century.  In  the  next  place 
I  shewed,  that  Greek  writers,  and  the  Jewish  authors  Jose- 
phus  and  Philo,  have  not  said  a  word  about  the  Gnostics  even 
in  those  places,  where  they  could  not  properly  have  passed 
them  by,  or,  at  any  rate,  where  they  had  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity for  mentioning  them  ;  and  that  it  can  by  no  means  be 
believed,  that  they  would  have  omitted  a  subject  of  so  much 
importance,  as  it  is  commonly  supposed  this  system  had  ob- 
tained, if  it  had  indeed  existed  in  their  time.  I  then  consi- 
dered some  passages  of  Philo  in  particular,  in  which  learned 
men  have  thought  they  discovered  traces  of  the  Gnostic  phi- 
losophy, and  defended  them  against  this  supposition  ;  shewing 
that  they  can  be  easily  otherwise  explained,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  be  so.  In  the  third  place,  1  treated  of  the  source  of 
the  Gnostic  philosophy  ;  that  philosophy,  viz.  which  Mosheim 
first  termed  Oriental  ;  and  shewed,  not  only  that  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  writers  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  this 
Oriental  philosophy,  and  suppose  the  Gnostics  to  have  drawn 
their  doctrines  from  another  source,  but  that  in  the  passages 
of  Pliny,  and  of  other  writers,  from  which  learned  men  have 
attempted  to  prove,  both  that  there  was  a  certain  Oriental  phi- 
losophy, and  that  the  Gnostic  was  derived  from  it,  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  ;  but  that  they  ought  to  be  understood  in 
some  other  sense,  certainly  not  as  referring  to  the  Oriental 
philosophy.  And  thence  I  think  it  may  with  good  reason  be 
inferred,  that  that  opinion  is  doubtful,  not  sufficiently  esta- 
blished, or,  to  speak  freely,  is  false,  which  maintains  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  Gnostics  was  known,  spread,  and  receiv- 
ed, through  nearly  all  the  world,  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  or  rather  during  that  of  the  Seventy  Interpreters ; 
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but  that  there  is  much  more  probability,  and  therefore  cer- 
tainty, in  that  which  supposes  the  Gnostics  to  have  been  sub- 
sequent to  the  Apostolic  age.  And  here  I  cannot  refrain  from 
adding  the  words  of  Brucker  ;  in  which  he  appears  to  utter 
an  opinion  precisely  in  accordance  with  my  own  :  though  the 
praise  is  due  to  him  in  common  with  Mosheim,  of  having 
brought  forward,  and  defended,  the  opposite  sentiment.  In 
Tom.  vi.  Hist.  Crit.  Phil.  p.  402,  he  thus  expresses  himself : 
"  Although  these  testimonies  which  I  have  cited,  to  prove  the 
existence  of  some  theological  and  mystical  system,  flourishing 
every  where  among  the  Eastern  nations  at  the  first  period  of 
the  Christian  religion,  are  sufficient,  if  not  fully  to  satisfy  an 
inquisitive  mind,  at  any  rate  to  convince  it  that  the  position  is 
probable  ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  amidst  so  many 
traces  of  its  existence,  historical  circumstances  are  very  ob- 
scure ;  and  that  as  clear  a  light  is  not  shed  upon  the  history 
of  this  sect,  or  of  the  Oriental  philosophy,  as  that  which 
guides  us  in  the  history  of  the  Grecian  school  of  philosophy, 
or  even  of  the  heresies,  which  sprang  up  within  the  Christian 
church."  Mark  how  doubtfully  he  speaks,  and  with  what  lit- 
tle confidence  in  his  own  opinion  \  And  in  p.  403,  he  says  ; 
u  I  confess  also,  that,  although  I  have  been  engaged  for  al- 
most fifty  years  in  investigating  the  history  of  ancient  philoso- 
phy, I  have  not  yet  arrived  at  as  certain  and  clear  a  know- 
ledge, as  we  have,  for  example,  in  regard  to  the  Socratic,  or 
even  the  Pythagorean  sects  ;  and  that  great  darkness  hangs 
over  this  portion  of  the  subject,  &c."  The  same  admission 
is  made  also  by  Mosheim,  De  Reb.  Christ,  ante  Constant.  M. 
§.  xxxi.  p.  26  ;  by  Michaelis,  in  the  Dissertation  above  re- 
ferred to,  respecting  the  traces  of  the  Gnostic  philosophy  in 
the  time  of  the  Seventy  Interpreters,  and  of  Philo  ;  and  by 
Walch,  in  the  work  just  cited. 

I  would  here  make  the  general  remark,  however,  that  I 
cannot  cease  to  wonder  at  this  inconsistency  of  learned  men, 
in  their  defence  of  the  point  under  discussion  ;  and  particu- 
larly of  Mosheim  and  Brucker,  who  are  every  where  so  con- 
fused, that  they  do  not  know  where  to  turn  amidst  the  difficul- 
ties into  which  they  have  brought  themselves,  and  frequently 
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run  hither  and  thither  into  opposite  assertions  :  and  soine- 
times  it  is  impossible  to  know  with  any  certainty  what  is 
their  real  opinion.  Thus,  for  example,  Mosheim,  when  he  is 
endeavoring  to  illustrate,  and  prove  the  existence  of  the 
Oriental  philosophy,  attempts  to  benefit  his  cause  by  saying, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Persians  respecting 
the  origin  of  evil  is  so  very  ancient,  that  none  can  have  any 
doubt  in  regard  to  it.  This  is  true  enough,  and  about  that 
doctrine  there  is  no  question  :  but  whether,  besides  it,  there 
was  another  peculiar  system  among  the  Chaldeans  and  Per- 
sians, which  was  professed  also  by  the  Jews  and  Greeks  in 
Palestine  and  Asia  Minor,  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  and  which  was  termed  the  Oriental  philosophy  ; 
and  whether  from  this  had  arisen,  even  at  that  time,  the 
Gnostic  system  ;  this  is  the  point,  as  to  which  I  ask  for  histo- 
rical proof. — Moreover,  when  he  finds  it  impossible  to  get 
clear  of  the  difficulty  presented  by  those  passages  of  ancient 
ecclesiastical  writers,  in  which  it  is  expressly  asserted,  that 
the  Gnostics  arose  subsequently  to  the  times  of  the  Apostles  ; 
he  admits,  indeed,  that  the  Gnostics  were  not,  at  this  period, 
called  by  that  name,  but  says,  however,  that  their  philosophy* 
which  Was  termed  yvwtf/s,  was  then  in  existence.  This  is  no- 
thing more  than  strengthening  one  conjecture  by  another. 
And  besides,  he  himself  thinks  that  he  has  proved,  in  many 
places,  "  that  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  before  that  period, 
there  were  philosophers,  who  were  called  Gnostics  by  others, 
or  aspired  to  that  title  themselves."  See  Instit.  H.  E.  maj.  p, 
260  s.,  and  other  places  already  cited.  How  do  these  things 
agree  one  with  the  other  ?  But  conjectures,  and  predeter- 
mined opinions,  never  are  consistent  with  themselves. — Fur- 
ther, in  his  Commentary  on  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy, 
p.  597,  he  divides  the  Gnostics  into  two  separate  classes  ; 
saying  that  some  of  these  heretics  were  united  with  the 
Christians,  while  others  had  no  communion  with  them. 
There  is  no  warrant,  however,  for  such  a  distinction,  but  Mos- 
heim's  own  imagination  ;  nor  can  it  be  established  by  any 
historical  proof. — At  length  he  creeps  out,  either  by  saying, 
that  every  thing  is  false  and  uncertain,  which  the  ancient  ee~ 
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^iesiastical  writers  have  told  us  respecting  the  period  and 
sources  of  the  Gnostic  philosophy,  as  we  have  seen  above  ; 
(but  I  have  just  as  much  right  to  say,  that  what  Mosheim  as- 
serts is  false  ;)  or  by  perverting  and  confusing  the  passages 
which  occur  in  these  writers,  until  they  are  made  to  coincide 
with  his  own  opinion.  Thus  in  his  Commentary  just  referred 
to,  p.  105,  he  wishes  to  prove  from  a  place  of  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  ii.  11,  that  the  Gnostics  themselves  also  allowed,  that 
their  opinions  were  condemned  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles  to 
Timothy  ;  and  that,  on  this  account,  they  rejected  these  epis- 
tles. There  is  no  such  thing,  however,  as  this,  in  the  whole 
passage.  Clement  says,  indeed,  that  these  epistles  were  re- 
jected by  the  Gnostics  ;  not,  however,  because  they  thought 
that  they  had  been  attacked  in  them,  but  rather  for  this  reason, 
which  he  adds  expressly  ;  viz.  because  some  passages  might 
be  adduced  from  these  epistles  in  refutation  of  their  opinions, 
which  they  could  not  answer :  and  the  same  course  ever  has 
been,  and  is  now  pursued  by  those,  who  are  the  inventors  of 
erroneous  doctrines. — From  all  this  therefore,  it  may  be  seen, 
how  learned  men  are  compelled  to  turn  from  one  resource 
to  the  other,  in  order  to  establish  their  opinion  as  to  the  anti- 
quity and  the  source  of  the  Gnostic  philosophy  ;  and  also 
what  weight  is  to  be  attributed  to  it,  in  the  midst  of  such  in- 
consistency and  uncertainty. 


Part  II.     philological. 

Having  in  the  former  part  proved,  by  arguments  which 
appear  to  me  conclusive,  that  the  pernicious  philosophy  of 
the  Gnostics  did  not  arise  among  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  and 
the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Greece  itself,  during  the 
times  of  the  Apostles,  but  somewhere  in  the  Second  Century, 
at  any  rate  that  it  was  not  before  this  period  injurious  to 
Christianity  ;  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
those  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  learned  men 
are  of  opinion  that  the  sacred  writers  are  opposing  the  Gnos- 
tics, and  that  verv  clear  traces  of  these  heretics  exist.     I 
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shall,  therefore,  bring  forward  these  places,  and'  endeavor 
to  shew,  that  they  can  be  explained  in  some  other  more  suita- 
ble, and  perhaps  more  probable  way  :  not,  indeed,  with  the 
intention  of  proposing  a  new  meaning  and  scope  for  all  the 
passages  under  discussion  ;  but  in  order  to  render  more  pro- 
bable, by  an  exhibition  of  the  very  words  and  subject- 
matter,  and  using,  as  it  were,  the  authority  of  the  inspired 
writers  themselves,  that  explanation  which  I  think  most 
agreeable  to  the  best  interpreters  ;  and  to  establish  and  illus- 
trate it  by  arguments  either  new,  or  at  any  rate  supplied  with 
new  force  ;  and  thus  to  endeavor  to  put  the  interpretation 
in  a  clearer  light.  I  shall  not,  however,  cite  and  examine 
every  single  place,  in  which  some  learned  writers,  blinded  by 
attachment  to  their  own  preconceived  opinion,  and  particu- 
larly Hammond,  have  thought  they  discovered  something  of 
the  kind.  In  this  case  I  should  have  no  end  to  my  labor  ; 
for  they  bring  forward  such  a  multitude  of  passages,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  page,  in  which  they  do  not  seek,  and  of 
course  find,  traces  of  the  Gnostics  :  for  an  eager  anxiety  to 
maintain  a  new  opinion  never  is  in  quest  of  any  thing,  which  it 
does  not  with  ease  discover.  A  course  which  some  distin- 
guished men,  who,  in  other  respects,  have  gone  to  the  great- 
est lengths  in  their  anxiety  to  hunt  after  traces  of  the* Gnos- 
tics, and  particularly  Mosheim,  Institut.  H.  E.  maj.  p.  316, 
have  exceedingly  blamed  in  Hammond  ;  not  hesitating  to 
confess,  that  he  has  transgressed  all  proper  bounds.  Nor 
shall  I  say  any  thing  about  places  in  the  Old  Testament  ; 
either  in  the  Hebrew  text  itself,  where  Vitringa  thinks  he 
sees  something  in  reference  to  the  present  subject,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Isaiah,  Vol.  n.  p.  583  ;  or  in  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion, where  Michaelis,  in  his  learned  dissertation  above  re- 
ferred to,  has  maintained  that  there  are  traces  of  the  Gnos- 
tics. From  this  labor  I  may  be  excused  ;  since,  so  far  as  the 
dissertation  just  mentioned  is  concerned,  Ernesti  has  al- 
ready performed  it  in  the  N.  th.  Bibl.  T.  vin.  p.  721  s.,  where 
he  has  brought  forward  some  arguments  in  support  of  my 
opinion,  few  in  number,  indeed,  but,  as  is  usual  with  him,  ex- 
ceedingly weighty.     I  shall  only  observe  this  much,  that  it 
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may  perhaps  seem  wonderful,  that  such  a  degree  of  proba-  * 
biJity  should  be  attached  to  two  or  three  passages,  and  those, 
too,  ambiguous  in  their  character,  in  a  version  of  such  a  size. 
I  shall  only,  therefore,  cite  the  principal  places  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  have  been  adduced,  in  order  to  prove 
traces  of  the  Gnostics  in  the  New  Testament,  by  those  who 
profess  to  take  a  middle  path  on  this  subject.  As  this  middle 
path,  however,  is  not  defined  by  any  certain  limits,  the  same 
thing  has  happened  to  them,  as  to  all  who  give  out  that  they 
take  a  moderate  course  on  any  subject  ;  viz.  that  they  fluc- 
tuate, and  step  aside  from  their  path  ;  and  think  that  they 
have  discovered  the  inspired  writers  to  be,  in  some  places, 
opposing  certain  opinions,  of  which,  in  those  passages,  not  a 
trace  exists.  Of  this  kind  are  chiefly  those  places,  in  which 
the  name  of  a  certain  philosophy,  and  also  /vwCk  itself  oc- 
cur ;  viz.  Coloss.  n.  8  s.  and  i.  Tim.  vi.  20.  It  is  thought,  in- 
deed, that  these  entire  epistles,  as  also  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  have  reference  to  this  subject  ;  but  that  these 
places  are  particularly  clear  on  the  point  :  I  shall  consider 
these,  therefore,  first  of  all  ;  and  afterwards  attend  to  the 
other  passages,  from  the  writings  of  St.  John  and  St.  Peter. 

I  begin  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  ;  in  which  some 
learned  writers  are  particularly  struck  with  the  Apostle's  ar- 
gument in  opposition  to  a  certain  philosophy,  which  they 
think  is  none  other  than  the  Gnostic  ;  and  this  they  have  en- 
deavored to  prove  in  a  very  ingenious  manner.  There  is 
very  great  difficulty  in  the  word  (piXotfop/a  itself;  respecting 
the  signification  of  which,  in  this  place,  there  is  much  differ- 
ence of  sentiment  among  the  learned,  whose  opinions  I  need 
not  here  mention.  Let  it  suffice  to  name  one,  whom  I  have 
recently  read,  viz.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  whom  most  others- 
follow  ;  who  understands  ^XoCo^'a  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
and  particularly  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic,  and  adds  to  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  these  which  follow  :  «?%  dveupoCtyg  ^ 
^6vo»av,  Strom.  L.  i.  p.  295  s.  and  L.  vi.  p.  645  ;  where  he 
says,  that  the  Apostle's  meaning  is,  that  he  who  has  aspired 
to  a  more  exalted  knowledge,  i.  e.  has  learnt  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus  Christ,  should  no  more  resort  to  the  Greek  philoso- 
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phy ;  and  that  he  calls  this  ra  to%tioi,  rov  xotffAou,  the  elements 
of  the  world,  since  it  teaches,  after  a  certain  manner,  the  first 
beginnings,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  instruction  which  precedes 
truth.  But  it  is  a  very  ancient  meaning  of  <ptXoCo<p»a  with  the 
Greeks,  to  denote  all  science,  and  particularly  eloquence  ;  in 
which  sense  the  word  is  frequent  with  Isocrates,  as  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Panegyric,*  and  of  Evagoras  ;t  though  the 
word  was  subsequently  applied  to  human  life,  so  that  9»Xotfo- 
<pia  was  the  same  as  wisdom,  of  which  signification  abundant 
examples  and  proofs  are  to  be  found  in  ancient  works,  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  Greeks.  Comp.  Ernesti,  opusculaOra- 
toria,  p.  200.  But  the  Jews,  when  they  began  to  speak  and 
to  write  in  Greek  on  their  various  subjects,  had  no  better  or 
more  suitable  word  than  qjiXctfocpja,  wherewith  to  express  the 
system  of  revealed  religion,  which  we  term  Theology  ;  and 
accordingly  called  it  by  that  title.  For  at  that  time  the  word 
SsoXoy«a  was  not  in  use,  unless  the  heathen  writers  happened 
to  be  discoursing  of  their  opinions  in  regard  to  the  gods,  and 
their  generation,  which  they  usually  called  SsoXoyla  ;  but  to 
apply  the  term  to  the  knowledge  of  sacred  things,  was  not 
warranted  by  the  usage  of  those  times.  The  Jews,  therefore, 
having  no  word  in  the  Greek  language  to  express  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  things,  employed  the  word  yihotoyia  for  this 
purpose,  as  appears  plainly  from  the  writings  of  Philo  and 
Josephus  ;  various  places  from  whom  have  been  cited  by  the 
learned,  particularly  Krebs,  in  his  *  Observatt.  in  N.  T.  e 
Joseph.,'  at  this  place,  p.  336,  and  Wolfius  in  loc.  Parti- 
cularly clear  is  that  passage  of  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  xvm.  3. 
1.,  where  he  calls  the  ceremonial  law  <piXotfoq>ia  voju-ou  ;  and  that 
also  of  Philo,  <  Quod  om.  prob.  lib.'  p.  878,  Ed.  Franc.  1691. 
where  he  applies  the  term  qjiXotfoipia  to  the  whole  sacred  doc- 
trine of  the  Essenes  ;  and,  in  what  goes  before,  uses  this 
same  word  in  the  sense  of  the  laws  of  their  country,  which 
the  human  mind  cannot  understand  without  divine  inspiration 
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(tftttyfoig  v6|juoj£,  wg  d^Tj-yavov  dvdpwxivriv  iieivo^<fcu  -\>^X^  «**u  xoltolxu- 
X?is  MMw).  And  this  was  the  only  philosophy  with  which 
the  Jews  were  acquainted,  viz.  that  science  which  related  to 
the  sacred  writings,  and  to  their  right  interpretation :  this 
was  their  philosophy,  and  was  taught  in  their  schools.  Those 
who  had  not  learnt  it,  were  called  d/pa^cwoj,  Acts,  iv.  13  ; 
and  the  science  itself  was  termed  /^a^ara,  John,  vn.  15. 
Now,  from  this  usage  of  speech  of  the  Jews,  it  may  be  seen 
what  the  Apostle  means  by  <piXotfoq>ia  in  the  passage  referred 
to  ;  viz.  as  has  been  remarked  by  some  learned  writers,  the 
Jewish  theology,  which,  in  those  times,  had  assumed  almost 
entirely  the  form  of  philosophy  :  and  as  the  Jews  supposed 
the  knowledge  of  the  laws  to  be  the  perfection  of  wisdom 
(tfoqsia),  as  is  shewn  by  Joseph  us,  Ant.  Jud.  Lib.  xx,  c.  10. 
§.  2,  Ed.  Oxon.  1720,  |«*yo«  docpiav  y.apTVfw<ft  roTg  <rot  vojUUfAd  tfaipw? 
Sflnsafxs'vojs,  '  they  allow  those  alone  to  be  considered  as  wise, 
who  have  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws ; ' 
therefore,  in  the  passage  under  discussion,  may  be  understood 
principally  the  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  law,  not  only  that 
possessed  by  the  Jewish  teachers,  but  also  that  of  some 
Christians  themselves,  who,  while  they  professed  faith  in 
Christ,  inculcated  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the  ritual 
law,  and  particularly  to  circumcision,  as  being  an  eternal  co- 
venant between  God  and  men.  This,  then,  is  that  deceitful 
and  vain  philosophy,  (for  <piXotfoq»'a  *a<  vstri\  a^ary],  as  Grotius, 
and  others  after  him  have  observed,  is  a  hendiadis  for  piXoCo- 
(p»'a  xai  xsvtj  w.l  dirarijXq,)  against  whose  deception  the  Apostle 
wishes  Christians  to  be  on  their  guard.  How  common,  at 
that  time,  was  this  sense  of  the  word  (piXotfopia,  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  it  was  adopted  also  by  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
instructors,  and  Christian  writers.  For  it  is  very  common 
with  them,  to  call  the  doctrine  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  dX*j- 
drjs  qwXotftxp/oc,  the  true  philosophy,  which  certainly  is  not  any 
Gnostic  or  Oriental  philosophy  ;  as  in  Clemens  Alex.,  Stro- 
mat.  L.  i.  p.  314,  and  Socrates,  H.  E.  L.  iv.  c.  27  ;  and  al- 
?o  iuv.yysXfxri  aiXooWa,  the.  evangelical  philosophy,  $3  in  The- 
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odoret,  de  Cur.  Graec.  Affect.  L.  xn  ;*  and  Christians  then*' 
selves  (pjXetfofpoj  tou  ©sou,  philosophers  of  God,  as  in  Clemens, 
Strom.  L.  vi.  p.  642.  Who  these  oiXotfoqw  are,  he  himself 
explains  ;  viz.  oi  tfo<p»as  ipwvreg,  *ns  tfavruv  (fyfiioupyou  xa«  di5a<fxa~ 
Xou,  Tovridn  yvwtfswg  tou  u<ou  tou  ©sou,  '  those  who  are  lovers  oi 
wisdom,  which  is  the  creator  and  teacher  of  all  things,  that 
iSj  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God.*  Jonsius,  *de 
Seriptor.  Hist.  Phil.,5  L.  in.  p.  16,  and  Wolfius,  in  loc.  have 
cited  a  number  of  passages.  From  these  it  may  be  perceiv- 
ed, that  this  sense  of  <piXo<ro<p/a  is  not  entirely  new,  but  was  in 
Use  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  was  subsequent- 
ly  very  common  in  the  Christian  church. 

This  interpretation,  moreover,  of  the  word  qjiXorfopfo,  as  it 
is  clearly  proved  by  the  usage  of  speech  of  those  times,  is  al- 
so required,  and  rendered  absolutely  necessary,  by  the  whole 
connexion  of  the  discourse,  the  design  of  the  Apostle,  and  the 
character  of  that  period.  I  shall  now  attend  to  this  some- 
what more  minutely,  that  it  may  the  more  plainly  appear,  that 
the  Apostle  is  speaking  of  nothing  else  than  the  ceremonial 
law,  and  that  his  words  cannot  possibly  be  referred  to  the 
Gnostic,  or  to  any  other  philosophy.  And,  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  first  part  of  this  Epistle  is  employed  in 
unfolding,  on  the  one  hand,  that  divine  favor  which  has  been 
conferred  upon  all  men  in  common  by  the  redemption  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  and,  on  the  other,  that,  in  particular,  which  has  been 
displayed  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  that  this  exhibition  is  made, 
partly  with  the  view  of  exciting  their  minds  to  admiration  of 
the  divine  benevolence,  and  partly  to  confirm  their  opposition 
to  that  doctrine,  which  defended  the  Mosaic  law,  and  requir- 
ed from  Christians  the  continuance  of  circumcision,  and  other 
ritual  observances.  This  is  the  scope  of  the  First  and  Se- 
cond Chapters  ;  which  I  shall  now  consider  in  detail.  The 
Apostle  first  mentions  the  greatness  of  the  faith  of  the  Colos- 
sians,  and  their  constancy  in  the  same  (Ch.  l.  3  s.  axouVavrss  t^v 
•jrfrv  o>wv,),  to  which  they  had  been  led  through  the  mercy  of 
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God  ;  and  exhorts  them  not  only  to  persevere  in  it,  but  alft> 
to  increase  daily  more  and  more.  He  then  begins,  from  verse 
12,  to  extol  the  divine  goodness  and  wisdom,  and  particularly 
that  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  which  is  conspicuous  not  on- 
ly in  his  redemption  of  the  human  race,  but  also  in  his  call* 
ing  and  bringing  the  Gentiles  to  a  share  in  the  blessings  ob- 
tained by  Christ,  and  in  his  abolition  of  the  ritual  law ;  which 
was  odious  to  them,  now  that  they  were  engrafted  into  the 
true  church,  and,  with  those  who  had  been  converted  from 
Judaism  to  Christianity,  belonged  as  one  body  to  Christ,  the 
head.  This  union  of  the  two  divisions  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
which,  in  verse  20,  he  had  termed  the  reconciliation  of  those 
things  which  are  in  heaven,  and  those  which  are  in  earth,  (as 
Ernesti  first  proved  very  clearly,  in  a  particular  essay  on  the 
subject,)  he  declares,  in  verse  2G,  to  be  a  mystery,  a  thing  un- 
known before,  (for  this  is  the  meaning  of  fwsijpiov,)  which  had 
been  hidden  from  all  time,  atfoxsxpujx/xe'vGv  aco  ruv  a/wvuv  xa<  d<ro 
<rwv  ytvswv,  and  was  also  by  the  Jews  themselves,  not  designed- 
ly on  the  part  of  God,  for  it  was  revealed  in  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  but  through  their  own  fault,  either  not  at  all,  or  imper- 
fectly understood  ;  but  which  was  now  made  known  to  them, 
and  to  others,  to  whom  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  it,  that  it 
might  be  seen,  rfe  6  crXoyroj  «%  Signs  rov  fJw?*ipi'ou  rourov  lv  reTg  £S- 
vstto.  i.  e.  how  wonderful  was  the  divine  goodness  toward  the 
Gentiles,  clearly  manifested  in  that  secret  design  of  bringing 
the  Gentiles  to  a  share  in  the  benefits,  obtained  by  Christ  ; 
and  this  is  Christ  in  you,  k  ki  Xpigos  gi  j^rv,  i.  e.  it  is  evident 
that  this  is  the  divine  intention,  to  make  the  Gentiles  as  well 
as  the  Jews  partakers  of  eternal  salvation,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  preached  to  you,  and  the 
hope  of  salvation,  h  sXms  <?%  &|*£,  which  before  was  granted 
to  the  Jews  alone,  is  announced,  without  circumcision,  to  you, 
no  less  than  to  them.  But  those  who  had  come  over  from  Ju- 
daism to  Christianity,  were  now  quite  indignant  at  the  Gen- 
tile Christians,  whom  they  found  to  be,  in  this  way,  made 
equal  with  themselves ;  and  were  also  hostile  to  St.  Paul  him- 
Eelf,  Ch.  11. 1 :  partly  because  he  taught  that  the  Jews  and 
the  Gentiles  were  on  the  same  footing,  and  partly  because  he 
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shewed  the  ceremonial  law  to  be  abolished,  which,  and  parti- 
cularly circumcision,  they  required  to  be  continued  in  the 
Christian  religion.  This  opinion,  carrying  with  it  much  plau- 
sibility, so  harassed  the  minds  of  Christians,  that  the  Apostles 
were  obliged  to  meet  together,  and  with  united  strength  to 
set  themselves  in  opposition  to  this  prevailing  error  of  the 
Jews  ;  and  fortify  the  minds  of  Christians  against  this  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  Jewish  iaw.  St.  Paul,  therefore,  aroused  by 
the  great  necessity  of  the  case,  and  by  the  extreme  danger  of 
the  Colossians,  seriously  admonishes  them,  verse  4,  not  to  per- 
mit themselves  to  be  deceived  by  these  specious  representa- 
tions (flri&avoXoyia),  or  to  be  led  away  from  the  firmness  and 
constancy  of  their  faith  ;  which  admonition  the  Apostle  re- 
peats, and  sets  forth  more  fully,  from  verse  8  ;  as  is  manifest 
from  the  following  verses,  where  he  shews  the  excellence  of 
the  gospel  doctrine  above  the  Jewish  law,  and  the  obligation 
to  follow  and  embrace  the  former,  and  abandon  the  latter,  by 
three  arguments.  The  first  is  this,  that  the  Author  of  the 
gospel  is  the  true  God  (verse  9,  6Vi  Zv  durw  xcwoixs?  #av  <ro  irX^pw- 
jjt-a  T^g  Ssottjtos  duparixus,  i.  e.  in  him  is  truly  divinity  itself,), 
who  knew  veiy  well  the  will  of  the  Father  in  regard  to  this 
law,  and  is  therefore  a  most  perfect  instructor,  and  infinitely 
to  be  preferred  to  the  Jewish  and  all  other  teachers,  who  re- 
commend the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law.  The  se- 
cond is,  that  those  good  things,  greater  than  all  others,  which 
the  ritual  law  had  only  faintly  shadowed  forth,  and  prefigured 
by  mere  images,  he  had  actually  produced  by  his  redemption, 
and  conferred  through  a  spiritual  circumcision,  made  in  bap- 
tism, and  sealed  in  justification,  verse  lis.  The  last  is,  that, 
by  his  death  on  the  cross,  he  had  also  destroyed,  transfixed,  as 
it  were,  with  nails,  torn  in  pieces,  and  altogether  abrogated, 
the  ritual  law,  verse  14  s.  i^aksl^ag  to  xaS'  ^wv  ^si^oypaqjov  roTg 
^oyfAaCiv  (i.  e.  having  ritual  precepts,)  o  %v  iksvav-riov  fyiwv,  (i.  e. 
which  law  produced  such  a  separation  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  prevented  them  from  uniting  together  in  peace 
and  fellowship)  *a<  avro  fyxsv  sx,  x.r.X.  Now,  therefore,  the 
Apostle  proceeds,  in  verse  16,  to  shew,  that,  for  these  reasons, 
Christians  cannot  be  compelled  to  observe  those  rites :  and. 
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accordingly,  that  the  Jews,  and  the  defenders  of  the  ceremo- 
nial law,  have  no  reason  for  being  inimical  to  the  Gentiles,  or 
for  blamin^  the  Christians  (xpivgVw  for  xaraxpivsVw),  because 
they  observe  no  difference  in  meats  and  drinks,  in  festivals 
and  sabbaths,  and  altogether  neglect  the  Jewish  law.  That 
they  who  still  retained  this  law,  carry  with  them  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  modesty,  and  affect  peculiar  piety  and  obedience 
to  the  divine  precepts  (&p»jrfxgia  «rwv  dyyiXuv)  ;  but  that  they 
are  vainly  puffed  up  with  human  wisdom,  and  abandon  the 
true  instruction  which  Christ  requires.  At  length  the  Apos- 
tle draws  from  all  this,  in  verse  20  s,  the  following  inference  ; 
If,  therefore,  ye  have  been  made  free  from  the  ceremonial 
law,  through  the  death  of  Christ,  of  which  ye  have  been 
made  partakers  in  baptism,  so  that  ye  are  reckoned,  as  it  were, 
dead  with  him,  why  do  you  still  submit  yourselves  to  its  or- 
dinances, as  if  you  were  in  that  former  condition  ?  Why  do 
you  pay  any  attention  to  those  who  say,  Do  not  eat  this  or  that 
food  !  Which  meats  (the  words  a  k\  iravrct  sis  <p$opav  <rfj  ewro- 
X?¥et  are  parenthetical)  add  nothing  to  real  piety,  but  yield 
to  corruption  in  their  very  use  !  Which,  indeed,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  human  system,  not  enjoined  upon  us  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  xara  va  sVaXfAcwa  Km  &<5atfxaXias  cwv  avfywtfwv,  after  the 
commandments  and  traditions  of  men  ;  though  it  has  a  certain 
appearance  of  wisdom,  affecting  great  piety,  modesty,  and 
severity  to  the  body,  which,  in  this  way,  is  deprived  of  that 
attention  which  it  requires,  and  naturally  seeks. 

In  such  a  course  of  argument  as  this,  what  room  is  there 
for  the  absurdities  of  the  Gnostics,  or  the  trifles  of  the  Essenes 
about  the  adoration  of  angels  ?  Who  does  not  at  once  perceive, 
that  a  controversy  of  such  a  nature,  instituted  against  this  class 
of  men,  is  entirely  foreign  from  the  purpose  in  the  explana- 
tion of  an  argument  like  that  before  us  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  would 
not  have  deserved  to  be  so  long  dwelt  upon  by  the  Apostle  ? 
The  former  subject,  on  the  contrary,  was  highly  important 
and  proper,  and  moreover  absolutely  necessary  to  be  exhibit- 
ed in  the  clearest  manner  ;  since  not  only  a  great  proportion  of 
the  Christians  were  infected  with  that  Jewish  opinion,  respect- 
ing the  necessity  of  still  adhering  to  the  ceremonial  law,  but 
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also  St.  Peter  himself  was  striving,  at  least  in  secret,  through 
a  too  great  fear  of  offending  the  friends  of  the  ceremonial  law? 
to  recommend  it  by  his  own  example  in  abstaining  from  meats 
forbidden  in  it,  and  appeared  to  approve  of  it,  Gal.  11.  lis.; 
and  on  this  account  caused  great  confusion  among  the  Chris- 
tians, when  they  saw  the  course  he  took  ;  and  not  merely  led 
those  who  were  of  Jewish  origin,  and  Barnabas  himself  also, 
to  imagine  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  law,  but  also 
those  who  had  been  converted  from  among  the  Greeks.  And 
accordingly,  in  many  other  places  also,  and  in  whole  chapters, 
as  Rom.  xiv,  the  Apostle  seriously  admonishes  Christians 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  Nor  did  the  trifles  of  the  Gnostics 
recommend  themselves  by  any  great  plausibility  of  language, 
so  that  the  Apostle  could  not  be  afraid  of  the  Colossians 
being  deceived  by  it,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  Not  so, 
however,  with  that  Jewish  opinion :  first,  because  the 
ceremonial  law  had  been  once  given  by  God  himself ;  next, 
because  the  Jews  had  been  accustomed  from  childhood 
to  reverence  Moses,  and  their  eyes  had  become  used  to 
the  pomp  of  the  sacrifices,  and  of  the  High-Priest,  and  of 
the  whole  priesthood,  to  which  they  found  nothing  to  com- 
pare, for  external  grandeur,  either  in  Christ  himself,  or  any 
where  among  the  Christians,  or  in  the  teachers,  or  in  the  re- 
ligious worship ;  every  thing,  on  the  contrary,  being  mean, 
humble,  and  simple  in  its  character,  and  all  pomp  and  out- 
ward show  being  removed.  My  interpretation,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  facts. 

There  are  some  things,  however,  in  this  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  must  be  more  accurately  explained,  and  which  I 
have  found  to  be  urged  very  strongly  by  those,  whose  opinion 
differs  from  my  own ;  and  a  reason  must  be  given  for  certain 
words  and  interpretations,  which  I  have  given  above.  If,  in  do- 
ing this,  I  shall  be  thought  by  the  learned  to  have,  here  and  there, 
exceeded  proper  bounds,  and  to  have  dwelt  too  much  upon 
the  illustration  of  refined  terms,  and  phrases,  which  have  been 
already  treated  of  by  men  eminent  in  this  department  of  lite- 
rature ;  they  must  ascribe  this  to  my  desire  to  benefit  young 
persons,  who  are  engaged  in  studies  of  this  nature.    And,  in 
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the  first  place,  the  reason  why  the  supporters  of  the  opposite 
opinion  think  that  <piXotfo<p»a,  ch.  n.  8,  cannot  mean  the  Jewish 
law,  is  this ;  that  the  Apostle  adds,  xai  xstffe  cfciraois,  xara  r?,v 
tagaSotiiv  tojv  avSpwtfwv,  xa<ra  tog  &*/£&  <rou  x;<J>ou,  xa<v  ou  xa<ra 
X^itfro'v  (and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the 
rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ.).  This,  they  think, 
cannot  apply  to  the  law,  which  was  enacted  by  God  ;  but  is 
peculiarly  suitable  to  the  Gnostic,  or  Oriental  philosophy.  As 
I  think  differently,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  inquire,  whether, 
by  a  correct  interpretation,  these  words  may  not  be  made 
perfectly  applicable  to  the  subject  to  which  I  have  referred 
them. 

It  must  be  chiefly  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Apostle  is  speak- 
ing, in  this  place,  not  of  the  law  in  general,  or  the  Jewish 
Theology,  which  was  nothing  but  the  knowledge  of  the  law, 
and  particularly  the  ceremonial,  as  we  have  already  seen  ; 
but  of  the  law,  as  it  then  was  :  viz.  deformed  with  the  in- 
ventions and  absurdities  of  the  Jews  ;  and  which,  though  it 
had  been  annulled  by  the  death  of  Christ,  was  required  to  be 
still  observed  among  Christians  themselves.  Very  correctly, 
therefore,  this  Theology  may  be  termed  <piXotfo<pi'a  xsw},  vain 
philosophy,  for  the  reasons  just  stated  ;  which  are  express- 
ed also  in  the  words  that  follow,  xarot  <rrjv  vupadotfiv,  x.  c.  X.; 
after  the  tradition  of  men,  &c.  With  the  same  propriety  may 
it  be  further  called  q>iXotfo<p»'a  <r%  Avrarvis,  i.  e.  a*aTK]X^,  deceit- 
ful ;  for  any  one  might  easily  be  deceived  by  it,  as  it  com- 
mended the  law,  which  was  given  by  God  himself,  and  which, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  the  Jews  had  been  accustomed 
to  admire  from  their  childhood,  on  account  of  its  outward 
splendor.  Now  this  doctrine,  inculcating  and  commending 
the  Jewish  law,  he  calls  <piXotfo<p»a  xara  <n)v  tfa^aflotfiv  twv  dvSfywflrwv, 
i.  e.   a  human    system.*     The  word   tfapa<Wis   is    exactly 


*  I  have  thus  rendered  the  words  katu.  vfo  7r*pci£o<rtt  tut  dvb-pa-rair, 
in  conformity  with  an  elegant  use  of  the  preposition  Kara,,  which  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Greeks  in  place  of  the  substantive  verb,  or  of  the  adjec- 
tive or  substantive  in  the  Genitive  case.  Thus,  in  the  inscription  of  St. 
Matthew's  gospel,  to  mot*  Mscr&aTffr  'Euxyyixtov,  the  gospel  of  Mat* 
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suitable  to  the  Jewish  theology,  which  was  peculiarly  distin- 
guished by  this  name ;  as  is  evident  from  several  places  in 
the  New  Testament.  See  Matt.  xv.  2.  3.  6.  Mark,  vu.  3. 
5.  8.  Gal.  i .  14.  For  it  signifies  any  system  of  instruction 
whatever ;  particularly,  that  which  relates  to  external  wor- 
ship, in  which  sense,  undoubtedly,  it  occurs  in  i.  Cor.  xi.  % 
where  Luther  has  well  rendered  it,  '  die  Weise,'  (the  ordi- 
nances). But  the  ritual  law  is  called  #a£a<Wis  <rwv  av^wirwv,  a 
human  system,  either  because  it  was  enlarged,  or  rather  de- 
filed, with  innumerable  inventions  of  men,  which  were  more 
scrupulously  observed  than  even  the  commandments  of  God 
himself;  (which  is  the  opinion  of  Deyling,  in  his  'Diss.de 
Chirographi  et  Principum  legalium  abolitione,'  contained  in 
Obs.  S.  Tom.  iv.  p.  582,)  or  because,  now  that  Christ  had 
died,  the  observance  of  it  was  still  enforced,  which  certainly 
was  nothing  more  than  the  system  of  men ;  or,  finally,  be- 
cause it  was  imperfect,  and  was  of  no  avail  for  the  attainment 
of  inward  holiness,  and  eternal  salvation  ;  so  that  it  is  called 
human  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  whole  law  is  termed 
dfyij,  and  also  the  ritual  law  itself,  in  Heb.  vu.  16.  ix.  10,  in 
order  to  express  its  imperfection ;  as  is  well  known.  Neither 
of  these  opinions  is  contradicted  by  facts,  or  the  usage  of 
speech.  The  Apostle  then  adds,  xa<rd  <ra  tfror^ra  <rou  xotffMu ; 
(after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,)  in  the  explanation  of  which 
words,  ancient  and  later  commentators  are  very  much  divided 
in  opinion.  Chrysostom  and  Theophylact  understand  them  to 
mean  the  stars.  Though  I  shall  not  deny,  that  the  term  tfroi- 
yfta  was  formerly  applied  to  the  stars,  and  that  these  are  un- 


thew,  or,  which  is  Matthew's,  or  written  by  Matthew  ;  ae  also  in  Jose- 
phus,  oi  Tac  x.*t*  Uc/u-nitov  7rp<t^tic  <t!vxypx^ttv<Tis,  meaning  clearly  t 
those  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  actions  of  Porapey.  So  $  Ktttd 
zio-riv  SiKziocrvvH,  is  the  same  as  what  is  sometimes  called  %  «k  or  fid 
■?r/crTea>c  £i>cctioouv»,  or  simply  StKxio<ruv»  ?wc  Trirrtoo;.  So  also  >)  »ar 
ttcxoyviv  jr/ioS-ea-x?,  the  free  kindness  ;  and  the  Greeks  frequently  use  the 
expression,  ct  k*t'  luxoyfo  amfye?,  chosen  men.  In  Acts,  xvii.  28,  <rms 
tuv  k«S-'  CfAaic  7tox«t»v,  some  of  your  own  poets.  According  to  this 
elegant  Greek  usage  to  k*t*  in  this  passage  must  be  explained :  in 
pfeadof  whicb  «i  «rv»  is  sometimes  itfft& 
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doubtediy  referred  to  in  n.  Pet.  in.  10.  12,  where  the  Apostle 
had  reference,  without  question,  to   o;d#  nnoto,  which  was 
imitated  also  by  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers ;  yet  the 
context  forbids  us  to  understand  the  word  in  this  sense,  in  the 
passage  before  us.    We  must  look,  therefore,  for  some  other 
signification.     The  word  drw^a  properly  means,  letters,  and 
is  used  in  this  sense  by  the  ancient  grammarians  :  but  further 
signifies,  the  first  principles  of  any  subject,  which  are  taught 
young  pupils  ;  according  to  the  phraseology  of  the  Hebrews, 
who  call  the  ground- work  of  a  thing  m'lPfo.     Whence,  also, 
the  Jewish  teachers  call  the  elementary  parts  of  philosophy, 
and  the  first  principles  of  a  subject,  by  the  names  md;  and  ip 
derived  from  "td\     Hence,  however,  the  term  s-a  drorxsTa  came 
to  be  applied  to  religion,  and  signifies  its  very  beginnings,  the 
first  instruction  in  Christian  doctrine  ;  as  in  Heb.  v.  12,  where, 
by  an  allowable  pleonasm,  (See  Horat.  Sat.  L.  i.  Sat.  1.  1.  26, 
where  the   phrase   *  elementa  prima '   is  used,)    is    added, 
*%  *P)&s>  which,  according  to  the  Hebrew  mode  of  speaking, 
is  for  tfp&ra ;  and  this  latter  word  is  applied  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  in  i.  Cor.  xv.  3.*     In  the  same  way  the 
word  tfroj^sw  was  applied  to  religion,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing, both  the  manner  of  outward  life,  and  the  inward 
feelings  of  the  heart  ;  this  mode  of  speaking  being  derived  not 
merely  from  the  Hebrew  usage,  in  the  word  "j^n,  but  from 
the  practice  of  the  Greek  writers,  who  use  in  the  same  sense 
the  word   /3a»'vw.     Thus,   in  Gal.  vi.  16 ;  o'coi  rw  xavovi  touVw 
4wxf)<*ov(jiv ;  in  the  explanation  of  which  words  commentators 
have  been  very  much  embarrassed.      Every  thing  is  plain, 
however,  if  this  sense  oftfToi^aw  only  be  borne  in  mind.     The 
meaning  is  this  ;  whosoever,  in  their  faith  and  life,  follow  this 
rule  (viz.  that  which  the  Apostle  had  given  in  verse  15,  iv 
Xp»aVw  'Iiitfou  outs  TrspiTofA'o  Ti,  x.  <t.  X.) ;  or,  who  so  believe  and 
act,  as  if  they  thought  that  nothing  is  of  any  avail  in  the 
Christian  religion  but  xa»v^  xriV^,  a  new  creature,  shall  be 
saved.     In  the  same  sense  this  word  tfroi^sw  occurs  in  Phil. 
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in.  16,  where  I  should  apply  it  principally  to  the  mind ;  since 
q>povsTv  is  added,  which  I  understand  as  referring  to  a  prudent 
manner  of  life ;  and  the  meaning  is  this :  that  rule  which  we 
have  thus  far  followed,  we  ought  to  maintain  in  our  way  of 
thinking  and  of  living  ;  for  the  infinitives  oVoi^  and  9Povsrv 
are  governed  by  6s7  understood,  according  to  an  elegant  usage 
of  the  Greek  writers,  of  which  Krebs  has  cited  some  ex- 
amples, in  his  Comment,  ad  Deer.  Rom.  pro.  Jud.  p.  428. 
Now  from  all  this  it  may  be  seen,  that,  in  the  passage  before 
us,  tol  droix^oi  is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  religion,  and, 
indeed,  to  that  divine  instruction  which  the  Jews  had,  when 
they  were  only,  as  it  were,  novices  and  infants.  But  they 
were  such,  the  Apostle  tells  us  in  Gal.  iv.  3,  so  long  as  they 
were  bound  under  the  irksome  and  severe  discipline  of  the 
ceremonial  law ;  which  law,  the  Apostle  says,  Ch.  in.  24, 
was  a  schoolmaster  until  Christ,  or  until  the  death  of  Christy 
whereby  we  are  delivered  from  it.  Therefore  by  <ra  <r«-oi- 
yf*  rou  xorffAou,  L  e.  toutoj,  in  Hebrew,  n:?n  oSty  *nTo%  is  to  be 
understood  the  ceremonial  law  itself:  to  which,  as  it  was  im- 
perfect, is  therefore  opposed  the  perfect  doctrine  of  Christ. 
<piXotfoq)ia  xard  Xpitfro'v.     This  is  very  plainly  shewn  by  verse 

20  ;  atfsS avers  tfuv  <rw  XpiflVw  dtfo  «rwv  tf<roi;£e»GJV  T0{J  xotffxou,  where 
the  reference  is  evidently  to  the  laws  of  Moses,  from  the  ob- 
servance of  which  we  have  been  freed.  And  no  less  clearly 
is  this  meaning  established  by  Gal.  iv.  3 ;  where  the  Apostle 
says,  '/jfAsfcj  °re  ^M,sv  ^tf'0'*  fa*  I'M  Croix6"*  T0"  ^otffAou  vjiisv  §e- 
5ouXwfiivo»;  which  tfTo»x^a  are,  in  verse  9,  called  adk^  xou 
tf<rwx«>  in  comparison  to  the  good  things  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  those  tfTo»xeia  having  no  power  to  procure  salvation. 
And  finally,  my  interpretation  is  exceedingly  strengthened  by 
the  circumstance,  that  these  ovoixsfa  are  called  (twx&a  <rou 
xotffwu.  For  it  is  the  usage  of  the  sacred  writings,  to  call  by 
this  name  the  Jewish  law  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  compari- 
son to  the  Gospel,  which  was  the  doctrine  concerning  pcurt- 
Xeia  <rwv  ofyavwv,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  of  God,  to  which 
is  opposed  o  xotfjxos  ;  as  is  very  plainly  shewn  by  the  words  ug 
£wv«s  £v  xoCfiw,  in  verse  20 ;  i.  e.  as  if  ye  were  still  in  that 
former  condition  of  the  Old  Testament,— The  sense  of  the 
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verse  under  discussion,  therefore,  I  think  to  be  this :  Let  no 
man  impose  upon  you  by  that  deceitful  (for  the  Apostle  refers 
to  verse  4)  and  vain  Jewish  doctrine,  which  recommends  the 
Mosaic  law ;  and  exacts  the  observance  of  that  which  is  a 
mere  human  system,  and  which  (inasmuch  as  it  was  once  de- 
livered by  God)  contains  merely  the  first  and  imperfect  in- 
struction of  men  under  the  Old  Testament ;  which  is  nothing 
in  comparison  of  the  more  perfect  system  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Apostle,  therefore,  brings  forward  two  arguments,  where- 
with to  fortify  the  minds  of  Christians  against  that  vain  and 
deceitful  Jewish  doctrine,  which  required  the  observance  of 
the  ritual  law ;  the  first,  that  this  is  a  doctrine  of  men  ;  a  point 
which  he  explains  more  fully  in  what  follows,  by  shewing, 
that  this  law  has  been  abrogated  by  Christ :  the  second,  that 
the  ceremonial  law  contained  simply  the  first  teaching,  and 
small  beginnings  of  the  worship  of  God  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  of  which  Christians  stood  in  no  need,  inasmuch  as 
they  had  the  much  more  perfect  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
by  far  the  most  excellent  worship.  The  word  tfuXayw^sw  is 
from  <fv\ov,  or  tfxuXov,  a  booty,*  and  a/w  ;  and  signifies,  there- 
fore, to  rob,  to  carry  off  as  a  prey,  and  further,  to  take  any 
advantage  of  a  person,  either  by  force,  or  by  fraud.  Hence 
arises  a  very  suitable  interpretation  :  "  beware  least  any  man, 
by  the  deception  of  this  judaizing  doctrine,  deprive  you  of 
that  freedom  from  the  ceremonial  law,  which  has  been  pur- 
chased by  Christ ;"  which,  moreover,  agrees  entirely  with  the 
character  of  the  Jews,  and  of  all  the  defenders  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  Comp.  Matt.  xxm.  15.  Certainly  all  these  things  do 
not  accord  well  together,  if  you  understand  the  reference  to 
be  to  the  Gnostic  or  Oriental  philosophy. 


*  Students  of  the  sacred  writings  would  do  well  to  observe  another, 
though  somewhat  less  frequent  sense  of  this  word.  It  is  used  in  the  N, 
T.  to  signify  goods  of  any  kind ;  e.  g.  Luke,  xi.  22 ;  as  is  shewn  not  only 
by  the  parallel  place,  Matt.  xn.  29,  where  we  find  t*  <rxsi/»,  instead  of 
t»  0-k.vk*,  but  also  by  the  usage  of  the  Hebrews,  who  apply  the  term 
V^tf,  booty,  to  all  kinds  of  goods  ;_[as  Prov.  1. 13,  xvi.  19,  Dan.  ».  24, 
Esth.  in,  13  ;  in  which  last  passage  the  Septuagint  has  t*  vr*?Xoyr*' 
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The  same  observation  may  be  made  in  regard  to  what  fol- 
lows ;  for  every  thing  relates  to  the  ceremonial  law,  and  its 
abolition,  concerning  which  the  Apostle  speaks  so  plainly  in 
verse  14,  that  this  passage  is  exactly  in  point.  But  before  I 
say  any  thing  of  this  verse,  a  few  observations  must  be  made 
in  regard  to  verse  9 ;  which  I  should  have  omitted  had  I  not 
observed,  that  learned  men  lay  much  stress  upon  the  word 
tfX^wjKa  in  particular,  and  give  it  I  know  not  how  many  dif- 
ferent applications.  For  some  think  that  they  have  drawn 
from  this  word  a  very  weighty  proof,  that  the  Apostle  is,  in 
this  passage,  opposing  the  Gnostics,  and  particularly  their 
Aeons  ;  which  they  usually  distinguished  by  this  name. 
Others,  however,  think  that  the  reference  is  to  the  Oriental 
philosophy,  or  to  the  Essenes ;  and  suppose  that  this  way  of 
speaking  is  taken  from  the  temple,  of  which  God  himself 
was  the  irXtyupa  ;  and  that  the  Apostle  argues  thus  :  "  Christ 
is  the  head  of  the  whole  church,  and  greater  than  all  the  an- 
gels ;  we  must  not  think  of  any  other  mediator,  therefore, 
in  our  approaches  to  God  (as  the  Essenes  did,  thinking  that 
we  must  have  an  angel  as  a  mediator  with  God),  since  we 
are  ourselves  the  temple  of  God."  I  certainly  never  saw 
an  interpretation  more  far  fetched  than  this  ;  and  cannot  sup- 
press my  astonishment,  that  men  in  other  respects  very- 
learned,  and  skilful  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  should  have 
brought  forward  such  an  idea  :  it  being  as  plain  as  possible, 
that  the  Apostle,  in  the  use  of  the  word  crX^w/xa,  imitates  the 
phraseology  of  the  Hebrews,  who,  as  Schoettgen,  Hor.  Heb. 
and  after  hin  Wolfius,  in  loc.  have  observed,  use  the  word 
sty?  to  express  the  whole  of  a  thing,  or  all  that  belongs  to  it. 
Thus  in  Psalm  xxiv.  1,  fljW  f3**J  nirr.S  ;  l.  12.  and  i.  Cor. 
X.  26,  irXrjfWfm  rris  yr\g.  According  to  this  usage,  orXo^wjwa  c% 
§s6rv\rog  means  the  whole  of  divinity  ;  or  the  divinity  itself, 
with  all  its  attributes,  as  in  Eph.  in.  19.  tfav  <ro  xXtywpu,  rou  0s- 
ou,  the  sum  total  of  those  divine  blessings,  which  are  confer- 
red upon  the  faithful.  This  latter  passage  throws  light  upon 
the  words  which  follow  :  xa<  sVrs  b>  au<rw  (for  &'  durou)  crsflrXrj- 
jwfAsvoi ;  i.  e.  by  whom,  or,  by  whose  kindness,  also,  you  have 
been  enriched  with  the  gifts  of  divine  grace  :  which  gifts  the 
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Apostle  then  enumerates,  viz.  faith,  holiness,  and  the  pardon 
of  sins,  with  words  and  figures  taken  from  the  ritual  law. 
All  these  things  he  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the 
excellence  of  Christ,  and  his  doctrine,  above  that  Jewish  no- 
tion ;  and  the  duty  of  embracing  the  former,  and  rejecting 
the  latter.  What  connexion,  then,  is  there,  between  such  a 
course  of  argument,  and  the  Aeons  of  the  Gnostics,  or  the 
worship  of  angels,  required  by  the  Essenes  ? 

And  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  in  verse  14  s,  the  Apostle  is 
speaking  of  the  ceremonial  law,  which  he  shews  to  have  been 
blotted  out  on  the  cross  ;  and  thus  that  the  distinction  between 
Jews  and  Gentiles  was  done  away,  and  peace  had  been  made 
between  them.     For  x£'p^7p«<P0V  roTs  S6ypa<ft,  the  ritual  writing, 
or  that  which  related  to  rites,  is  the  same  as  v6(Aog  rwv  ivroX&v  iv 
<56y[Aa<fr,  in  Eph.  n.  15,  the  law,  which  consisted  in  ceremonial 
ordinances  and  rites,  as  Deyling  has  shewn,  1.  c.     To  this 
law  he  elegantly  applies  the  name  xs,P°7Pa<P0V>  Wfticn  has  the 
same  signification  as  ypajAjaa,  i.  e.  a  writing  :  and  he  thus  not 
only  alludes  to  the  use  of  this  word  in  pecuniary  matters,  as 
is  plain  from  the  words  egaXstyas  and  tfpotf^Xwo'ar  ;  but  also,  as 
Ernesti  has  shewn,  1.  c.  and  in  N.  th.  Bibl.  T.  i.  p.  159,  to  the 
difference  between  the  law  and  the  gospel  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
law,  being  first  promulged  by  writing,  is  called  x£'p°Ypa<P0V> 
as  ii.  Cor.  m.  6,  ypajx^a  ;  while  the  gospel  is  called  tfvsvpu,  the 
Spirit,  because  its  first  promulgation  was  made,  without  letters 
and  writing,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  speaking  through  Christ  and 
the  Apostles.     It  is  called,  moreover,  to  xaS'  fyjuov  xs'p°'ypa<P0V» 
i.  e.  standing  in  the  way  of  you  Gentiles,  as  a  cause  of  sepa- 
ration ;  I  think,  therefore,  that  fy*wv  is  put  for  uf.wv,  these  terms 
being  often  used  for  each  other ;  as  in  Eph.  it.  1.  5,  where 
those  who,  in  verse  1,  are  called  fyrafe,  are,  at  the  end  of  the 
parenthesis,  called  fans ;  and  then  follows,  XapWi  sVre  tfsdutfpi- 
voi.     I  would,  therefore,  refer  to  xo&'  ^mjv  to  the  Gentiles,  but 
the  words  which  follow,  o  ?v  faevavriov  fyjwv,  to  the  Jews  ;  and  I 
think,  with  Grotius,  that  they  ought  to  be  interpreted  from  the 
usage  of  the  Hebrew  verb  niv,  to  oppress,  from  which  comes 
■tp  which  is,  in  many  places,  rendered  by  the  Greek  interpre- 
ters. fiflTEvavrfos  •  and  I  would  thus  understand  the  phrase  ;  hy 
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which  we  also  were  oppressed,  in  reference  to  the  irksomeness 
of  the  Levitical  worship.  This  worship,  however,  Christ  is 
now  said  to  have  entirely  annulled,  and  to  have  taken  away 
the  force  of  the  law  which  enjoined  its  observance,  (wpoa^Xw- 
<fas  duro  rw  Craupw)  and  to  have  deprived  of  their  dignity  and 
authority  all  those,  who  thus  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of 
adherence  to  it,  (for  I  understand  dpx«£  xa:  sgoud'as  to  mean, 
not  the  devil,  as  Grotius  thinks,  but,  according  to  Deyling's 
view,  the  Jews,  who,  in  1.  Cor.  n.  6,  are  called  ap^ovrss  <rou 
alwog  TovTou ;  and  also  all,  who,  either  by  their  authority  or  re- 
commendation, were  able  to  compel  others  to  the  observance 
of  that  law,)  and  to  have  exposed  them  to  signal  scorn  (idsiy- 
(xaricsv  sv  tfa^tfta)  in  a  public  manner,  that  all  might  perceive, 
that  this  law  was  no  more  of  any  force  ;  and,  as  it  were,  to 
have  triumphed  over  them.  And  it  is  plain  that  the  Apostle 
had  reference  to  the  same  thing  in  verse  16,  and  17 ;  since 
he  draws  an  inference  from  what  he  had  said,  and  makes  an 
excellent  comparison  between  the  tfxia  twv  psXkbvTujv,  and  the 
tfa)/Aa  rou  Xpiavou.  For  Cxid  means  a  faint  shadowing  forth,  a 
type,  or  symbolical  representation  ;  tfw/xa,  therefore,  signifies 
the  thing  or  blessing  itself ;  whence  we  obtain  a  sense  not 
only  very  elegant,  but  perfectly  suitable  to  the  subject,  and  to 
the  wThole  context  ;  viz.  "  in  things  of  this  kind,  or,  in  the 
whole  ceremonial  law,  there  were  only  to  be  found  images  of 
benefits  to  come  ;  but  in  Christ,  i.  e.  in  the  New  Testament,, 
were  the  benefits  themselves.  The  Apostle  makes  use  of  the 
same  comparison,  with  a  slight  difference,  in  Heb.  x.  1  ;  and 
also  Joseph  us,  de  Bell.  Jud.  Lib.  n.  c.  2.  §.  5.  Ed.  Oxon. 
1720. 

In  verses  18,  and  19,  he  describes  more  minutely  those  who 
held  the  Christians  in  contempt,  because  they  laid  aside  the 
Jewish  law  ;  in  order  to  put  the  Colossians  the  more  upon 
their  guard  against  them.  These  same  verses,  however,  have 
led  some  learned  writers  to  suppose  that  the  Gnostics,  or  the 
Essenes,  who  they  think  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  termed 
Gnostics,  are  here  intended  ;  principally,  because  in  this,  and 
other  places,  the  Apostle  opposes  the  worship  of  angels,  in 
which  they  suppose  that  he  referred  to  both  those  classes  of 
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men,  who  maintained  that  angels  ought  to  be  devoutly  wor- 
shipped, as  intercessors  with  God.  We  must  inquire,  there- 
fore, whether  we  are  obliged  to  understand  men  of  this  kind 
in  the  present  passage  ;  or  whether  we  can  find  another  in- 
terpretation, agreeable  to  the  usage  of  speech,  and  to  the  con- 
text itself.  I  shall  first,  however,  make  a  few  observations  in 
regard  to  the  opinion,  that  the  Essenes  paid  religious  worship 
and  honor  to  the  angels  ;  after  which  I  shall  consider  the  pas- 
sage before  us. 

With  respect,  then,  to  this  opinion,  which  is  maintained  by 
some  very  learned  commentators,  and,  among  these,  Grotius, 
Price,  and  after  him  Michaelis,  in  his  Comm.  in  loc,  it  seems 
to  be  very  doubtful,  and  without  foundation  in  history.  For 
there  is  not  sufficient  certainty  in  the  testimonies  which  have 
been  adduced,  to  lead  us  to  the  inference  that  angels  were 
worshipped  by  the  Essenes.  One  proof  adduced  from  Jose- 
phus,  deBell.Jud.Lib.ir.  c.  8.  §7.  Ed.  Oxon.  1720,  (for 
that  which  is  cited  from  Philo  by  Price,  ought  not  to  have 
been  mentioned)  has  some  plausibility.  It  is  as  follows : 
opjvvovgi — oups%s<fGcu  XrjtfTs/ag,  xa<  (fvvry)pr)<feiv  ojxoi'wg  <rd  rs  rr,g  afysVew£ 
aurwv  §<§>u'a,  xai  ra  <rwv  ctyys'Xwv  ovo'|/.a<ror.  "  They  swear,  that 
they  will  abstain  from  robbery,  and  will  keep  with  equal  re- 
verence the  books  of  their  sect,  and  the  names  of  the  an- 
gels." This  testimony,  however,  is  not  sufficiently  certain  ; 
and  there  are  two  objections,  moreover,  which  may  be  made 
to  it.  In  the  first  place,  this  passage  of  Josephus  is  very  ob- 
scure ;  for  what  is  the  meaning  of  "  keeping  the  names  of 
the  angels  ?''  Does  it  signify,  honoring  the  angels  with 
divine  worship  ?  Let  the  learned  decide  !  But,  further, 
this  passage  has  undoubtedly  been  corrupted,  as  has  been 
shewn  by  Have rc amp,  the  very  learned  editor  of  Jose- 
phus ;  who  thinks  that  for  dyysXw  should  be  read  iyvsj&v  ; 
so  that  the  Essenes  are  stated  to  have  bound  themselves  by 
an  oath,  not  to  betray  to  the  uninitiated  the  rites,  and  names 
of  the  methods,  whereby  they  were  wont  to  be  cleansed 
and  purified.  Josephus  had  made  mention  of  a/vsia  in  this 
sense,  in  the  fifth  section  of  this  same  chapter.  And,  indeed, 
if  by  tfuvrrjjwjfl'siv  <ra  ovouwm  ?£v    <xyys\w.  he  had  meant  the 
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worship  of  angels,  although  the  usage  of  speech  by  no  means 
allows  of  such  an  interpretation  of  his  words,  Josephus  cer- 
tainly would  have  explained  this  point  more  fully  afterwards, 
where  he  sets  forth  more  minutely  the  religion  and  customs 
of  the  Essenes.  Nor  does  this  idea  agree  with  the  character 
of  those  times ;  since  it  is  well  known  that  the  Jews,  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  altogether  abstained  from  idolatry, 
which  the  worship  of  angels,  if  there  was  any,  must  certainly 
be  accounted.  The  opinion  itself,  therefore,  in  respect  to  the 
worship  offered  to  angels  by  the  Essenes,  which  the  Apostle 
is  thought  to  have  been  opposing,  is  very  uncertain  ;  a  point, 
however,  which  ought,  above  all  others,  to  have  been  clearly 
established. 

But  what  is  to  be  done,  then,  with  the  passage  before  us, 
in  which  the  Apostle  has  certainly  mentioned  worship  offer- 
ed to  angels  ?  Let  us  see.  It  must  be  particularly  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  genitive  t&v  dyys'Xwv  is  to  be  referred  not  only 

to  ^tp^xsia,  but  also  to  ratfsmtpporfvvY}.      But  Sfrqifxsia  <rwv  dyye'Xwv, 

as  Ernesti  has  shewn,  N.  th.  Biblioth.  T.  m.  p.  420,  means 
the  same  as  JdsXoVjtfxsi'a,  in  verse  23,  which  is  there  joined 
with  the  word  towtsivo^ooW     But  fyijtfxsia  does  not  refer  to 
inward  worship,  (as  even  Wolfius   has  shewn,  at  this  place, 
though  he  has  erred  in  saying,  that  the  word  §w<txeia  is  never 
followed  by  the  genitive  of  the  object,  to  which  the  worship 
is  offered ;  which  Krebs,  in  his  Observ.  on  this  place,  has 
shewn  to  be  a  thing  of  very  frequent  occurrence,)  but  is  used 
with  reference  to  that  part  of  religion,  which  consists  in  ex- 
ternals ;  and  this  interpretation  is  rendered  necessary,  in  the 
present  passage,  by  the  whole  context,  and  agrees  with  the 
usage  not  only  of  the  sacred  writers,  (as  James,  i.  26,  where 
%pri<fxo£  means  one,  who  thinks  that  he  complies  with  the  re- 
quirements of  religion,  by  observing  some  outward  appear- 
ances of  holiness  ;)  but  also  of  Greek  authors.     There  is  a 
remarkable  place  in  Philo,  in  his  work  entitled, '  Quod  dete- 
rior  potiori  insidiari  soleat,'  p.  159,  Ed.  Franc.   1691,  where 
he  says  of  a  hypocritical  man,  Spno'xsiav  dv<n  ortoVqros  fyywpsvos. 
This  is  also  strongly  confirmed  by  the  interpretations  of  He- 
sychius  in  his  Glossary  :  where  fyijtfxos  is  explained  by  w*^ 
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&go|,  i.  e.  one  who  holds  false  opinions  in  regard  to  holiness, 
and  the  mode  of  procuring  the  divine  favor ;  and  fy&xog, 
which  is  the  same  as  SpSjo'xos,  by  *spn<rk>  that  is,  one  who  is  in 
any  respect  given  to  affectation,  and  also  by  SsitfiSaifAuv,  a  su- 
perstitious person,  one  who  seeks  the  divine  favor  by  methods 
which  cannot  obtain  it.  In  regard  to  the  meaning  of  Ss'Xwv  iv 
rarfsivoypotfuvv}  xai  Sp^xsja,  commentators  are  very  much  em- 
barrassed. The  explanation,  "  affecting  humility  and  piety  " 
is  the  most  natural,  and  suitable  to  the  usage  of  speech.  For 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  a  somewhat  refined  use  of  the 
verb  Ss'Xw  or  sSs'Xw,  that  when  simply  joined  to  another  verb, 
or  placed  in  connection  with  a  preposition,  it  signifies  a  some- 
what vehement  desire  of  any  thing,  and  also,  particularly  in 
composition,  affectation  of  any  thing.  This  signification  is 
found  not  only  in  the  Greek  writers,  but  also  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, as  Markland  has  shewn,  in  his  notes  on  Lysias.*  Thus 
in  John,  Vlll.  44,  Tag  sViSufJuag  <rou  tfarpog  ufxwv  Ss'Xsts  iroieTv,  "  ye 
do  voluntarily  and  freely,  and  with  pleasure  and  eagerness  ; 
ye  eagerly  do."  Ch.  vn.  17,  iav  rig  Ss'Xi?  <ro  SiX^a  dvrov  tfotsTv, 
i.  e.  if  any  one  desires  ;  and  Ch.  vi.  21,  fJ&eXov  Xa&iv  aurov  el$ 
ro  «?rXorav,  "  they  willingly  received  him  into  the  ship." — This 
usage  is  very  common  also  in  the  Hebrew  language,  where  it 
answers  to  pap,  which,  joined  with  3,  signifies,  to  be  exceed- 
ingly delighted  with  any  thing,  so  that  one  vehemently  de- 
sires it ;  and  it  is  rendered  by  the  Septuagint  either  by  Ss'Xw 
sv  tiv/,  where  they  have  imitated  either  an  elegant  Greek,  or  a 
Hebrew  usage,  or  by  zwhxsu  ;  as  in  n.  Sam.  xv.  26,  Twan  *h 
T}3,  oux  ^jS-sXyjxa  sv  Co/,  l.  Sam.  XVlll.  22.  Ps.  CXLV11.  10,  oux  iv  <nf 
vuvafasict,  rou  iWou  ^cX^rfsi,  ou^s  sv  <rai£  xvv}\iaig  rov  av<5pog  ivdoxsT.  i. 
Kings,  x.  9.  Of  the  same  kind  also  is  i.  Mace.  iv.  42,  where 
the  words  S-sXijrai  vo'fjwu  mean,  those  who  were  eager  for  the 
law.  From  this  signification,  therefore,  of  the  verb  3-eXw,  its 
compounds  are  to  be  explained ;  as  s&sXoVovos,  i.  e.  he  who, 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  vain  glory,  desires  to  appear  laborious, 
in  Aelian,  de  Nat.  Anim.  iv.  43  ;  also  s'SeXaoVsjog,  an  elegant. 


*i  Lys.  Op.  p.  616,  Ed.Reiske,  Lips.  1*772— Tr] 
43 
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effeminate  man,  one  who  affects  polish  and  urbanity,  in  He 
liodorus,  Aeth.  Lib.  vn ;  i&s\6<to(pog,  one  who  affects  wisdom  ; 
and  in  the  same  manner  also  &sXos/»jtfj«>£,  one  who  desires  to 
appear  religious.     Hence  i&eko&pn**^  verse  23,  does  not 
mean,  a  cunningly  devised  worship,  formed  after  their  own  fan- 
cy, as  Luther  renders  it,  and  as  Grotius  also  thinks  it  should 
be  interpreted ;  but,  according  to  this  usage  of  speech,  it  sig- 
nifies, an  affected   love  of  religion,  for  which  a  person  looks 
upon  himself  with  great  complacency.    In  this  manner,  more- 
over,  the  word  has  been  explained  by  ancient  commentators ; 
as  Augustin,  Ep.  59  ;*  Chrysostom,  who  explains  it  by  £uXa- 
Geia  ;  Theophylact,  who  interprets  it,  utfox^vofiiwj  £uXa§sia  h  rrj 
&pr\(fxe7a ;  Hilary  the  deacon,  who,  in  his  Scholia  on  the  epis- 
tles of  St.  Paul,  which  are  attributed  by  some  to  Ambrose, 
understands  by  it,  a  pretence  of  religion.     Therefore  also. 
S-^Xwv  h  ratfeivod-poduvy  xai  s-prjtfxsja  in  the  place  before  us,  means, 
one  who  affects  humility  and  holiness ;  or,  who  aims  at  an  af- 
fected humility  and  holiness.  In  this  way  the  words  are  explain- 
ed by  a  learned  commentator  of  the  tenth  century,  Atto,  Bishop 
of  Vercelli,  in  his  Commentary,  h.  1.  His  words  are  these  :  "  If 
this  could  be  expressed  by  a  Greek  word,  it  would  sound  still 
more  familiar  in  the  ordinary  Latin  usage.     For  he  who  af- 
fects to  be  rich,  is,  in  the  same  way,  commonly  called  thelo- 
dives,  and  he  who  affects  to  be  wise,  thelosapiens  ;  and  so  al- 
so in  other  cases  of  the  same  kind.     Therefore,  also,  in  this 
place,  thelohumilis,  i.  e.  one  who  affects  humility,  &c."t    And 
this  interpretation  is  exactly  applicable  to  the  Jews,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Pharisees,  and  to  all  who  were  in  favor  of  the 
ceremonial  law  ;  of  whom  the  Apostle  is  speaking  in  this 
place.    Atto  perceived  this,  and  considers  the  passage  as  re- 
ferring to   the  Jewish  observances  ;  though  he,  too,  trifles  a 
great  deal  about  the  worship  of  angels. 


*  [August.  Op.  Vol.  i.  p.  389.  Ed.  Antw.  1700.— Tr.] 
i  [The  learned  author  has  committed  an  error  in  attributing  these 
words  to  Atto.    They  are  Augustin's  own  expressions,  in  the  very  pas- 
sage referred  to  just  before  by  Tittmann;  who  must,  therefore,  have 
cited  tbi»  place  of  the  Latin  Father  without  having  seen,  it,— Tr] 
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Why,  however,  does  the  Apostle  add  *wv  *yyi\w  ?  To 
shew  the  nature  of  this  fy*jtfxsia  and  Towrsjvoqyotfuvri,  and  to  in- 
timate their  greatness,  dignity,  and  excellence.  For  the  He- 
brews, when  they  wish  to  express  things  that  are  great  and 
remarkable,  make  use  of  names,  indicative  of  objects  of  this 
character ;  as,  for  example,  the  name  of  God,  which  is  very 
common  in  the  Scriptures,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 
Glass.  They  employ,  however,  for  this  purpose,  the  name 
•j^p  also  ;  for  instance,  when  they  wish  to  express  remark- 
able wisdom,  as  in  u.  Sam-  xiv.  20  ;  'o  xupio's  jjiou  docpog  xc&w$ 
docpia  dyyiXov  <rou  ©sou,  rod  yvwvai  Travra  rd  sv  <r*j  yf[,  i.  e.  thou  art 
exceedingly  mighty  in  wisdom  and  understanding ;  or,  when 
they  would  speak  of  distinguished  kindness  and  justice,  as  in 
II.  Sam.  xiv.  17.  XIX.  27,  6  xvpiog  fJ-ou  6  {3a<fi\e\jg  ug  ayys\og  rov 
©sou,  xch  "jror/itfov  ro  dya^ov  sv  otpS-aXjxois  tfou  ;  or,  when  they  de- 
scribe great  good- will  in  any  one,  as  in  i.  Sam.  xxix.  9,  Mo 
DTtta  ^n?  'I9£  nnx ;  where  the  Septuagint  has  omitted  the 
last  words,  and  rendered  the  phrase,  dyas-os  <ru  Jv  oys-oihiioTg  jjmu  ; 
or,  when  they  speak  of  veiy  great  majesty,  as  in  that  descrip- 
tion of  Stephen,  Acts,  vi.  15,  sfSov  rbj*po<fu*b*  aurou  wtff*  <rp6- 
cWov  ayys'Xou,  i.  e.  his  face  was  full  of  dignity  and  gravity  ;  or. 
finally,  when  they  are  describing  a  great  multitude,  as  in  1. 
Cor.  xiii.  1,  where  nobody  surely  can  suppose,  that  the  lan- 
guages of  angels  are  meant ;  but  we  perceive  immediately, 
that  by  yXwCcrats  rwv  dvS-pwirwv  xal  twv  dyys'X&jv,  are  intended 
all  languages  whatever.  From  all  this  it  may  be  perceived, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  3-p  *]<rxs<a  twv  dyyiXuv,  in  the  place  be- 
fore us  ;  viz.  a  life  and  holiness,  which  resemble  the  life  and 
holiness  of  angels,  and  are  therefore  most  pure  and  perfect. 
There  is  no  need  of  a  long  proof,  as  Wolfius  has  already  per- 
ceived this  to  be  the  meaning,  as  well  as  a  great  proportion  of 
the  very  learned  commentators  whom  he  cites.  But  what  ra- 
<7rs»vo<ppoCuv7]  twv  dyyiXw  means,  is  shewn  by  verse  23,  where 
it  is  connected  with  d<ps»%  CwfAaros,  which  consists  in  severe 
treatment  of  the  body,  and  in  abstinence  from  such  food  as 
men  naturally  desire ;  and  is  opposed  to  r^,  viz.  rou  <fu(iarog, 
which  signifies,  attention  to  the  body,  both  in  general,  and  par- 
ticularly as  it  regards  the  nourishment  of  it.    This  signification 
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of  <hpn>  as  also  of  the  verb  *<jw&,  is  not,  indeed,  very  common ; 
sometimes,  however,  it  occurs  in  Scripture,  as  in  Matt.  xv.  5, 
oJ  w  rtptity  tov  rtarspa  aurou,  x.  r.  X.  where  TifAaw  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  referring,  not  merely  to  the  paying  of  proper  re- 
spect, but  also  principally  to  liberality  and  munificence  in  the 
support  of  parents  ;  as  even  the  parallel  place,  Mark,  vii,  12, 
shews,  where,  instead  of  -n^aw,  the  verb  tfo»s'w  is  used,  which, 
as  Grotius  observes,  is  for  f^<*a*sra*s'w.  Tipo  occurs,  in  the 
same  sense,  in  i.  Tim.  v.  3 ;  as  is  evident  from  the  verse 
which  follows,  where  the  Apostle  orders,  that  widows  who 
have  children  should  be  supported  by  them,  and  not  by  others. 
Particularly  clear,  however,  is  verse  17,  which  is  exactly  to 
the  point.  See  also  Ecclesiasticus,  xxxvm.  1.  The  Apostles, 
in  their  use  of  this  word,  imitated,  without  doubt,  the  usage 
of  the  Hebrews,  who  use  in  the  same  sense  the  verb  n23  ;  as 
in  Numb.  xxiv.  11.  Tijaoiw,  however,  is  to  be  found  with  this 
signification  in  the  Greek  writers,  who  also,  in  the  same  way, 
elegantly  employ  the  verb  irfaiviw ;  as  in  Demosthenes,  de 
Corona,*  faouvstv  XP^V  ^spavw,  i.  e.  to  honor ;  or  rather,  to 
reward  with  a  golden  crown  ;  for  Demosthenes  had  a  little 
before  said,  in  reference  to  the  same  subject,  <frscpavd<fat  xPtfj 
tf<r£<pavw.  Nor  is  it  unusual  with  Latin  writers  to  use  the  words 
ho?ior  and  honoro  in  this  sense,  i.  e.  instead  of  prcemium,  and 
beneficiis  officio.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Cicero,  pro  Quintio, 
4  :  pro  Roscio  Amerino,  37,  and  47  ;  quod  viris  fortibus  honos 
habitus  est,  laudo  ;  also  in  his  Epist.  L.  xvi.  9,  medico  honos 
haberetur,  i.  e.  it  was  proper  to  give  him  a  reward  ;  but  in 
what  way,  Cicero  could  not  tell.  In  the  same  sense,  also,  the 
word  occurs  in  Suetonius,  August.  45,  where  see  the  com- 
mentators ;  comp.  Krebs,  Comm.  ad  Dec.  Rom.  et  Athen. 
pro.  Jud.  p.  416,  and  Elsner,  on  this  place,  p.  416.  And  that 
this  is  the  sense  of  the  word  nfw?  in  the  passage  before  us, 
the  words  that  follow  clearly  shew  ;  irpos  <jr>og<j>ov»)v  *%  otyxos, 
i.  e.  to  the  satisfying  of  the  body ;  which  expressions  point 
out  the  nature  of  the  <"pi  before  mentioned.     For  xXrityovfi 


C  Demosth.  et.  Aesch,  Op  Ed.  Lond.  1824.  Vol.  j.  p.  190.— Tr.  1 
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signifies  that  satisfying  of  the  body,  which  is  produced  by 
food  ;  as  appears  from  the  usage  of  the  Septuagint,  which  al- 
most always  employs  the  word  to  express  this  idea,  and  ren- 
ders by  it  the  Hebrew  words  JJgfc,  and  jMff,  as  in  Exodus, 
xvi.  3,  fabioiksv  aprous  Big  *Xijtffxov<jv.      The  Apostle,  therefore, 
refers  to  those,  who  abstained  on  certain  days  from  food  and 
drink,  through  their  scrupulous  reverence  for  the  ceremonial 
law ;  and  used  severe  bodily  mortification  ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner desired  to  appear  more  holy  than  others,  to  imitate  the 
angels,  and  to  lead  an  angelic,  i.  e.  a  perfectly  humble  and 
pure  life.     It  is  evident  how  suitable  this  is  to  the  design  of 
the  Apostle  ;  since  he  is  speaking  of  those  who  were  too  par- 
tial to  the  Jewish  law,  which  required  a  severe  treatment  of 
the  body,  and  who,  on  this  account,  thought  themselves  more 
holy  and  religious  than  others.     Nor  is  the  usage  of  speech 
against  it :    for  abstinence  from  marriage  is  also  called  an 
angelic  life  ;  whence  the  term  itfayysXoi,  in  Luke,  xx,  36  ;  and 
therefore  abstinence  from  food  may  be  spoken  of  in  the  same 
way,  and  that,  too,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Hebrews, 
with  whom  any  one  who  eats  little,  or  mean  food,  is  said  not 
to  eat,  and  he  that  eats  so  as  to  satisfy  the  natural  wants  of 
the  body,  or  lives  on  delicate  and  dainty  food,  to  eat ;  as  ap- 
pears even  from  Matt.  xi.  18  s.      Tcwrswo^potfyvij  <rwv  ayyfrwv 
consists,  therefore,  in  abstinence  from  food,  and  too  great 
mortification  of  the  body.     And  to  this  agree  the  words  a  jwj 
swpaxsv  fyfiareCuv,  if  they  are  explained  thus  ;  bestowing  in- 
cessant attention  upon  what  he  does  not  understand  ;  or,  he 
is  ignorant  of  that  which  he  is  doing ;  or,  as  Vatablus  inter- 
prets it,  "  agens,  quae  pro  certo  non  habet,  Deo  accepta  esse, 
doing  things  which  he  does  not  know  certainly  to  be  accepted 
by  God."     For  6/>aw  is  used  according  to  the  Hebrew  man- 
ner of  employing  the  verb  r>«^,  viz.  to  understand,  as  Gen. 
xlii.  1.  i.  Kings,  x.  4.  and  also  in  numerous  places  in  the  New- 
Testament.      The  verb  iptarevu  means  properly,  to  enter 
into  ;  and  also,  figuratively,  to  bestow  constant  labor  and  at- 
tention upon  any  thing,  as  was  the  case  with  those  who  were 
zealous  for  the  ceremonial  law.     Comp.  Krebs,  on  this  pas- 
sage.      'Ejxtj  couflWiu.sves  biro   <rov  voos  rr,<;  tfapxos  aurov,  i.  e.   who 
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nevertheless  is  proudly  elated  in  the  midst  of  this  his  igno- 
rance, and  is  vainly  puffed  up  with  human  wisdom,  and  led 
away  by  empty  arrogance,  and  an  eager  desire  for  human 
applause,  as  were  t^he  Pharisees  and  Jewish  teachers.  Kara- 
£pa£suu),  I  think  with  Casaubon  on  this  passage,  means,  to  con- 
demn, so  that  it  is  the  same  as  xpivu  in  verse  16,  which  is  used 
in  numerous  places  for  xarax^'vw  ;  so  that  the  Apostle  repeats, 
in  this  place,  the  admonition  given  in  verse  16,  only  using 
another  word.  I  would  therefore  render  the  passage  thus : 
Let  no  man,  therefore,  I  say,  condemn  you,  or  charge  you  with 
doing  wrong.  The  word  xcwa§£a§su'w  is  taken  from  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  games.  B^aSsuw  is  applied  to  the  master, 
or  president  of  the  games,  who  not  only  distributes  the  prizes, 
but  also  decides  who  is  worthy  to  receive  them.  Hence  it 
denotes,  in  the  next  place,  in  general,  to  preside  over,  to  rule, 
as  in  Ch.  in.  15.  But  xara,  in  composition,  sometimes  has  the 
force  of  giving  an  unfavorable  sense  to  a  word.  KaTo§^a§s(5w, 
therefore,  signifies,  to  judge  in  an  unfavorable  way,  or,  to 
condemn.  Hesychius,  accordingly,  interprets  the  word  by 
xarax£i'vw.  Krebs,  on  this  passage,  thus  explains  it ;  "  Let  no 
man  artfully  and  unjustly  circumvent  and  deceive  you." 
This,  also,  is  a  very  suitable  sense. 

The  Apostle  now  proceeds,  in  verse  19,  to  describe  a  per- 
son who  advocates,  and  submits  himself  to  the  Jewish  law  : 
leaving,  says  he,  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  (viz.  while  he 
recommends  and  observes  what  Christ  has  forbidden,)  by 
whose  power  the  whole  of  this  spiritual  body  (he  speaks  of 
the  church  as  of  a  body,  of  wrhich  Christians  are  the  mem- 
bers.) receives  nourishment  and  strength  through  all  its  parts 
and  joints,  so  that  it  gains  increase  pleasing  to  God.  The 
verb  tovxpptytu,  which  is  freely  used  by  the  Apostle,  I  have 
rendered,  "  to  receive  nourishment."  Xo^iye'w  and  im-xpfqyiu, 
and  also  xaTa^o^ysw,  (for  those  persons  are  much  mistaken, 
who  think  there  is  any  particular  force  or  emphasis  in  the 
compound  verb)  are  used  by  the  Attic  writers  principally  ; 
and  signify,  to  furnish  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  games.  Hence,  the  person  who  is  at  the  expense 
of  the  games  is  called  x°W°?-  as  Ernesti  has  shewn,  on  Xe- 
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nophont.  Memorabilia,  in.  4;  and  x°W7'0V> and  tne  Latin  cho- 
ragium,  mean  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  celebration 
of  the  games,  as,  for  instance,  garments,  statues,  &c,  and, 
further,   any  apparatus   for  the    execution   of   any  design. 
Hence  x<we'u  and  sVix<wiw  mean  simply  to  give,  to  furnish 
what  is  requisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  thing,  to  sup- 
ply with  the  necessary  articles  and  aid ;  and,  in  the  passive 
voice,  to  receive  these  same  things.     These  verbs  are  always 
used  in  these  senses  in  the  New  Testament ;  as,  n.  Cor.  ix. 
10,  6  e^etxp^iym  dtsptM™  fasipovn,  xai  ciprov  fflg  fywtfw  x°W*itfa,> 
i.  e.  he  who  supplies  seed  to  the  sower,  will  also  furnish  every 
kind  of  food  ;  as  appears  from  the  parallel  place,  Isai.  lv. 
10,  from  which  these  words  are  taken  and  translated  ;  for 
the  Hebrew  there  is  jna,  which  the  Septuagint  has  rendered  by 
df&dfM.     Accordingly,  ypgnysu  and  iifi^o^ysu  are  used  one  for 
the  other,  as  in  the  passage  now  cited,  and  also  in  Gal.  in.  5, 
and  i.  Pet.  iv.  11  ;  and  likewise  for  Sidupi,  as  Luke  xi.  13. 
Hence  aqw «%  inyo  guy  lag,  Eph.  iv.  16,  is  the  joint,  by  which 
any  member  supplies  another  with  what  tends  to  its  increase. 
Let  us  here  add  the  sense  of  this  whole  passage  ;  as  it  is  ve- 
ry intimately  allied  to  that  before  us.     It  is  this :  By  whose 
power  this  whole  spiritual  body,  fitly  joined  and  compacted, 
through  that  junction  by  which  the  members  communicate  to 
each  other  spiritual  benefits,  (as  the  members  of  the  body 
impart  to  one  another  the  nervous  moisture,)  according  to  the 
measure  and  power  of  every  member,  increases,  so  as  to  ad- 
vance in  love.     Respecting  the  words  x°?^7sw  and  ^»x°fi7sw> 
Krebs   has  treated  extensively,   and,   as   usual,  with  great 
learning,  in  his  Commentar.  ad  Decreta  Rom.  pro  Jud.  p. 
22  s. 

In  the  verses  that  follow,  it  is  evident  at  once  that  the 
Apostle  is  repeating  the  admonition,  delivered  in  verse  8  s.  ; 
and  giving  a  reason  for  the  statements  which  he  had  made, 
and  the  substance  of  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 
This  only  I  would  observe,  that  p^  a^,  f///)5s  x.  r.  X.  in  verse 
21,  are  expressions  referring  to  the  same  subject,  and  are  to 
be  explained  without  any  distinction  as  relating  to  food  ;  in 
which  sense  they  occur  in  Xenoph.  Cyropaed,  L.  i.  c.  3,  as 
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Bos  has  observed  in  his  Exercitt.  Phil.  p.  207.  So  in  the 
Memorabilia,  L.  1.  c.  3,  tfiVwv  owrrsotfai  does  not  mean*  to  touch 
food,  but  to  eat  it.  As  for  ys'uo/wxi  in  particular  that  it  signi- 
fies not  to  taste,  but  to  eat,  Bos  has  shewn  by  several  instan- 
ces, in  his  Animad.  ad  Vorstium,  which  are  added  to  the  Ob- 
servv.  Miscell.  p.  249,  where  he  establishes  this  sense  of  the 
word,  by  reference  to  several  authors,  principally  profane 
writers.  The  words  a  saVi  tfcwra  sis  <p^o/>av  rjj  diro^ij<fsi9  in  verse 
22,  are  parenthetical,  and  are  to  be  understood  in  the  same 
way  as  the  words  of  Christ,  Matt.  xv.  17.  'EvraXfAara  cw» 
dvfywwwv,  mean  the  same  as  *aga5o<fts  rwv  avd^wwwv,  in  verse  8. 
Aoyos,  in  verse  23,  means,  appearance  ;  for  the  word  is  used 
in  this  sense  by  the  Greek  writers ;  whence  the  phrase  Xoyov 
§X£'V  means,  to  have  or  to  shew  the  appearance  of  any  thing, 
as  Bos,  1.  c.  has  proved  by  several  examples. 

Having  thus  given  my  explanation,  and  established  it  by 
the  usage  of  language,  not  less  than  by  the  design  of  the 
Apostle,  and  the  whole  context  ;  I  think  that  I  have  asserted 
not  without  reason,  that,  through  the  whole  of  this  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians,  there  is  not  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  trace 
of  the  Gnostic  or  Oriental  philosophy,  but  that  every  thing 
is  to  be  understood  as  relating  to  the  ceremonial  law,  and  its 
zealous  supporters. 

I  have  occupied  considerable  time  in  the  elucidation 
of  this  passage  ;  and  must  now  hasten  to  the  considera- 
tion of  others.  It  is  thought  by  some  learned  writers, 
that  there  are  nowhere  more  clear  and  evident  traces  of 
the  Gnostics  than  in  l.  Tim.  vi,  and  particularly  in  the 
concluding  verses  of  the  chapter,  where  they  think  that 
the  Apostle  points  them  out  by  name  ;  being  no  doubt  de- 
ceived by  the  sound  of  the  word  yvtiais.  Let  us  see,  how- 
ever, whether  an  interpretation  cannot  be  given,  which  may- 
suit  both  the  usage  of  language,  and  the  design  and  viewrs  of 
the  Apostle,  without  making  the  place  refer  to  the  Gnostics, 
or  other  philosophers  of  that  kind.  First  let  us  inquire 
into  the  meaning  of  the  word  yvwtfj?,  which  I  think  signi- 
fies here  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  or  religion  ;  which 
is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  other  and  most  ancient  use  of 
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the  word.     The  Septuagint  sometimes  renders  by  yv&cttg  the 
Hebrew  word  m\3,  which  properly  signifies,  an  accurate  and 
distinct  knowledge  of  any  thing  ;  from  the  word  pa,  which, 
like  the  Arabic  o>L  ,  means  properly,  to  cut  ;  and  hence,  to 
consider  any  thing  part  by  part,  i.  e.   more  accurately,  as 
Schultens  has  shewn,  on  Prov.  1.  2.     But  nrz  signifies  fur- 
ther, the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  or  also  divine  inspira- 
tion, as  Dan.  ix.  22.     For  it  answers  evidently  to  the  Arabic 
*-jL-lJ>,  which  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Koran,  and 
is  the  ordinary  word  for  expressing  those  divine  inspirations, 
with  which  Mohammed  professed  to  be  favored.     For  the 
most  part,  however,  and  very  frequently,  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lates by  yvutfig  the  word  nrn,  which  signifies  any  kind  of  know- 
ledge whatever  ;  but,  especially,  the  knowledge,  and  also  the 
system  itself,  of  things  relating  to  religion,  as  Mai.  n.  7,  where 
the  prophet  says,  nr-rnrr^  \r\D  'nafr,  i.  e.  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
ministers  of  God,  to  watch  over  doctrine  and  its  purity  ;  care- 
fully to  keep  the  divine  doctrine  ;  or  rather,  so  to  deliver  it, 
that  its  purity  may  receive  no  injury.     The  Septuagint  has 
rendered  the  passage  word  for  word  :  x;'1^  'iSg&g  (pvXa^srat 
/vwtf/v.     And  the  word  yvZCig  has  this  sense  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament also,  so  that  it  signifies  simply,  knowledge  concerning 
God  ;  as  Rom.  i.  19,  where,  indeed,  the  words  are  /vwoVov  rou 
92GJ,  but  this  is  for  yvdxfig  rov  Osoi,  as  Ch.  n.  4,  xgtpsrw  for  x£*)C- 
riris  ;  and  in  Chap.  xi.  33,  yvtidig  is  attributed  to   God  him- 
self, for  which  reason  he  is  called,  in  i.  Sam.  u.  3,  nijn  Sit*  Qzk 
yi&tfeav.     In  this  sense  the  word  occurs  in  numerous  places  of 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  ;  as  at  the  beginning  of  Book  V,  of 
the  Stromata,  where  he  speaks  of  yvwtfis  vhv  xai  xaTgog,  which 
he  says  ought  to  precede  vitas,     Thence,  also,  yvw<r»s  signifies 
every  kind  of  knowledge  of  divine  things ;  as  in  that  difficult 
passage,  l.  Cor.  vm.  1,  though  even  this  place,  also,  Hammond 
and  Brucker  have  made  to  refer  to  the  Gnostics,  because  they 
found  the  word  yvwtfjs  there  !     Those  who  entertain  this  opi- 
nion, however,  do  not  understand  the  real  meaning  of  the 
place.     It  is  this  :  "  The  generality  of  us  (tavrsg,  on  account 
of  verse  7.)  have  a  knowledge  of  such  things  (he  particular- 
ly refers  to  knowledge  concerning  the  nothingness  of  idols, 
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as  the  context  very  clearly  shews,),  without  doubt,  (finally  we 
are  in  part  not  wanting  in  knowledge  ;  for  a  parenthesis  be- 
gins from  these  words,  which  is  continued  to  the  end  of  verse 
3,  as  Schmidt  and  Bos  have  correctly  observed)  but  this  know- 
ledge by  itself  usually  leads  to  pride  ;  but  it  will  profit,  if  love 
be  added  to  it,  which  is  the  most  excellent  teacher  of  our  du- 
ties."   So  Ch.  xm.  2.    rvwtfK,  however,  signifies  besides  this, 
religion  itself,  as  Phil.  m.  8,  which  is  a  very  clear  passage.  In 
the  same  way  /ivwtfxw  is  used,  John,  xvn.  3,  where,  without 
doubt,  reference  is  made  to  Isaiah,  liii.  11,  where  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  bring  many  to  the  faith  inyl3,  i-  e.  by 
his  gospel  and  doctrine.     This  use  of  yvwtfis,  in  the  sense  of 
religion  and  divine  doctrine,  is  also  found  in  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  ;  as  in  Strom.  L.  vi.  p.  645,  where  he  speaks  of  yvZdtg 
irapa,  tou  wou  tou   0sou   tfa^a^oSsrtfa  xai  atfoxaXutpSsifl'a,  "  the  know- 
ledge delivered  and  revealed  by  the  Son  of  God,"  and  also 
in  numerous  other  places  ;  and  he  constantly  distinguishes  by 
the  term  yvuxfnxog,  one  who  has  embraced  the  religion  of  Je- 
sus Christ.     From  all  this,  therefore,  it  may  be  perceived, 
that  yvwds,  in  the  place  before  us,  may,  according  to  the  usage 
of  language,  have  the  meaning  which  I  have  assigned  to  it ; 
and  that  it  has,  is,  in  the  next  place,  proved  by  the  con- 
text.    This  yvwtfis  is  called  -^svSuwpog,  i.  e.  that  system  of  di- 
vine things,  which  is  not  worthy  of  this  name,  and,  on  ac- 
count  of  its    corruptions,  can  no    more  be   spoken  of  in 
this  way ;  in  a  word,  false  religion.     YsMw^og  yvwtfif,  there- 
fore, is  precisely  the  same  as  <p»Xotfo<p»a,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  ;  viz.  the  Jewish  doctrine,  depraved  and  corrupted 
in  various  ways,  which  is,  therefore,  no  more  worthy  of  the 
name  of  divine  doctrine.  The  word  dvn^s<fsig  either  means  ques- 
tions and  discussions  respecting  this  doctrine,  or  is  redundant. 
Now  the  Apostle  calls  this  same  doctrine  Tag  €s&jXous  xsvo<pw- 
ving.   The  word  xsvo<pwv(a  is  from  xevos,  which  is  used  in  the  New- 
Testament  according  to  the  Hebrew  manner,  and  answers 
to  pi,  vain,  void ;  as  xsvow  answers  to  pnn,  which  signifies,  ei- 
ther to  take  away  altogether,  or  to  diminish,  or  to  abase  one's 
self,  to  lower  one's  self,  or  to  makes  one's  strength  less  than 
the  natural  ability ;  which  the  Greek  writers  elegantly  ex- 
press by  Tajw&oM-ai,   and  the  Latin  by  the  words,  '  dispenso 
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vires  meas.'     We  find  *svos,  in  this  sense,  in  Luke,  i.  53, 
'ffXoureuvras  sgatfsVrsiXs  xgvouj,  he  makes  the  rich  poor,  he  de- 
presses them,  so  that  they  have  nothing  of  which  they  can 
boast ;    and  xsvocj,  in  I.  Cor.  1.  17,  'im  w  xevuSrj  6  tfraupos  <rou 
Xptfrov,  i.  e.  least  that  power,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  gospel, 
and  which  it  has  over  the  minds  of  men,  although  no  art  be 
used,  should  be  taken  from  the  gospel,  and  ascribed  to  hu- 
man artifice.      Hence  we  may  perceive  the  folly  of  those, 
who,  in  Phil.  n.  7,  and  in  the  condition  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  while  on  the  earth,  termed  in  scholastic  language  his 
state  of  humiliation,  imagine  a  certain  emptying,  and  philoso- 
phize about  it  to  a  wonderful  degree.     Still  better  known  is 
the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  p^,  as  in  that  well-known 
declaration,  wn  p?  Igpfo,  Deut.  xxxn.  47,  which  isl  trans- 
lated by  the  Septuagint  ofy'  Xo'yos  xsvos  ouVo$,  i.  e,  this  promise 
shall  not  be  void,  it  shall  have  its  efficacy,  or  fulfilment.    The 
word  xsvoyuvias,  therefore,  means  vain  discussions,  having  no 
utility,  no  efficacy  for  the  production  of  piety  ,*and  therefore 
without  effect ;  and  is  the  same  as  xsvofc  Xoyoij,  in  Eph.  v.  6. 
Hence  Hesychius  interprets  xsvo<pwWas  by  ^araiokoy  lag.     [But 
the  Apostle  calls  them  fie/3yiko\tg,  i.  e.  profane  and  impious, 
on  account  of  their  remarkable  wickedness,  and  contempt  of 
the  true  and  purer  doctrine  ;  such  as  characterized  the  ques- 
tions respecting  Jewish  rites,  keeping  the  ceremonial  law,  and 
other  things  of  the  same  kind.     And  this  ^suflwvujfcos  yvwrts  the 
Apostle  opposes  to  impax««raS»jx7j  or  *apa^xij.     For  it  makes  no 
difference,  whether  we  read  tfa^axara^x?)  or  irafa&ipwj,  since 
both  have  the  same  meaning,  and  both  are  used  in  a  good 
sense.     In  this  place  is  meant,  without  doubt,  the  doctrine  of 
the  gospel ;  as  is  shewn  by  the  parallel  places,  Ch.  l.  18, 
where  the  verb  ^a^ari^s^ai  is  joined  with  *aga,yyz\ia. ;  and  n. 
Tim.  i.  14. 

Thus  much  respecting  the  words ;  let  us  proceed  to  the 
subject-matter,  the  context,  and  parallel  passages.  And, 
first,  I  shall  assume  a  point  which  is  freely  conceded  by 
all  commentators,  that  the  Apostle  is  evidently,  in  these 
words  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  repeating  the  admoni- 
tion given  before  in  Ch.  i.  4,  comp.  with  verse  18 :  for  the 
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discourse  begun  in  verse  3,  he  continues  in  verse  18 ;  and 
verses  4 — 17,  are  parenthetical,  as  Heumann,  and  Michaelis. 
in  loc.  have  observed  after  Melancthon,  Oper.  Tom.  iv.  p» 
380.  Perhaps,  also,  the  opinion  of  Heumann  and  Grotius  is 
not  entirely  unworthy  of  attention,  that  verses  20  and  21,  of 
Ch.  vi,  were  added  by  the  Apostle,  with  his  own  hand,  by 
way  of  appendix  to  the  epistle  after  it  was  finished,  in  order 
to  press  the  more  thoroughly  this  admonition  upon  Timothy. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  words  Ssgrfkovg  xzvocpuviag  xai 
&vn&i<f6tg  tt]s  4^£u^wvu^ou  yvwtsug,  mean  the  same  as  fwa-ois  xai 
ysvsaXoyiaig  diregavrotg  in  the  other  passage,  or,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, ch.  iv.  7,  /3s/3^Xoug  xai  ygaudeig  i^v&ovg.  By  ^udoi,  however, 
are  not  meant,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  fables,  this  not  being 
the  peculiar  and  only  signification  of  the  word,  with  Greek 
writers  :  but  the  Apostle  means,  discourses,  discussions,  narra- 
tions ;  hence  juw&ois  Gsdoortpimg,  n.  Pet.  i.  16,  means,  cunning 
and  artificial  accounts;  or  discussions,  skilfully  and  craftily 
devised,  calculated  to  deceive  the  minds  of  men,  (Diodor. 
Sicul.  i.  93,  calls  them  pv&ovg  *6tf\u<fpivovg)  which  the 
Apostle  says  that  he  had  not  used,  ( jf  axoXouS^Cavres )  in 
shewing  to  Christians  the  very  present,  i.  e.  efficacious 
majesty  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  but  that  he  had  only  delivered,  in 
a  simple  narrative,  what  he  had  perceived  with  his  own  eyes 
and  ears,  n^otfsxsiv  fxu&ois  signifies  :  to  yield  assent  to  refined 
discussions ;  to  delight  in  them,  and  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
study  of  them  :  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  tffoC- 
s^siv  <nw,  as  Krebs,  in  his  Obs.  in  N.  T.  e  Josepho,  on  Acts* 
vm.  6,  p.  203  s.,  has  proved  from  several  passages  of  Jose- 
phus.  The  meaning,  therefore,  of  w  irgotsxsiv  pCS-oig  is  :  not 
to  care  about  these  things,  to  shun  them,  to  reject  them. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  ^offs^eiv  pvhoig  xai  ysvsaXoyiaig  cwrs^avro^, 
is  that  same  parcuokoyia,  to  which  the  Apostle  says,  in  verse 
6,  that  some  had  turned  aside.  These,  however,  he  calls,  in 
the  following  verse,  vofjw&tfatfxaXoi  ;  and  by  this  vofaos  he  means 
the  Jewish  law,  as  appears  from  verse  8  s.,  where  the  Apos- 
tle speaks  of  this,  and  especially  of  its  threatenings  against 
violators  of  the  law.  See  Grotius,  on  this  place,  and  Heu- 
mann.   Hence  the  teachers  of  the  Jews  are  called  luwrajoXo'yc, 
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in  Tit.  i.  10. — In  such  a  train  of  thought  as  this,  how  can  it 
be  supposed  that  there  is  any  reference  to  the  Gnostic  philo- 
sophers ;  and  what  other  persons  can  possibly  be  intended, 
but  Jews,  and  teachers  of  the  law,  and  those  who  were  stre- 
nuous advocates  of  the  Jewish  religion  ?  A  comparison, 
moreover,  of  the  words  themselves  by  which  the  Apostle 
describes  that  class  of  men,  with  other  forms  of  expression 
in  relation  to  the  same  subject,  will  establish  the  correctness 
of  my  interpretation.  For,  in  other  places,  he  speaks  of  the 
Jews  exactly  in  the  same  way,  and  almost  in  the  same  words, 
as  in  verse  7,  where  he  says  ;  w  vooZvtss  ^ts  a  "Ksyovtt,  prpz 
#sgi  tivuv  oia§Soaiouvra«,  i.  e.  even  they  themselves  do  not  suffi- 
ciently understand  the  things  which  they  teach,  nor  can  they 
explain  and  clearly  prove  them  to  others.  Now  do  not  these 
words  agree  entirely  with  what  the  Apostle  says  of  the  Jews, 
in  Rom.  x.  2  ;  £>jXov  ©sou  s^outfis,  aXX'  ou  xar'  etffyvwtfiv,  i.  e. 
they  are,  indeed,  zealous  in  defence  of  the  religion  and  law 
of  God ;  but  their  zeal  is  not  enlightened,  nor  united  with  a 
just  knowledge  of  God  and  of  religion.  And  in  what  res- 
pect do  they  differ  from  those  words  in  Col.  n.  18,  a  w  la- 
gaxev  SfA&xTgJwv  ?  Mosheim  himself,  accordingly,  understands 
this  passage  as  referring  to  the  Jewish  teachers. — Not  less  im- 
portant, moreover,  is  the  consideration,  that,  of  this  class  of 
men,  Hymenaeus  and  Alexander  are  mentioned  by  name,  in 
Ch.  i.  20 ;  whom  nobody  but  Mosheim  can  readily  think 
were  Gnostics,  that  bears  in  mind  the  fact,  that  these  men 
were  delivered  to  Satan,  or,  at  any  rate,  were  expelled  from 
the  Christian  church  by  the  Apostle,  that  they  might  return 
to  a  better  mind.  For  whether  we  understand  these  words 
as  referring  to  excommunication  ;  which  was  performed,  by 
Christians  separating  such  persons  from  their  society,  and  not 
permitting  them  to  enter  into  the  public  assemblies,  that  at 
length,  perhaps,  being  driven  into  the  company  of  the  hea- 
then, they  might  repent;  or  whether  we  adopt  another,  and 
more  probable  interpretation,  that  Hymenaeus  and  Alexan- 
der were  delivered  over  to  the  power  of  Satan,  in  order  that, 
through  the  afflicting  of  their  bodies,  they  might  return  to  a 
sound  mind,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  incestuous  person, 
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i.  Cor.  v.  5 ;  either  way  it  is  clear,  that  these  men  were 
members  of  the  church.  For  the  Apostle  expressly  asserts, 
i.  Cor.  v.  12  s.  that  it  does  not  belong  to  themselves  and  to 
Christians  to  judge  those,  who  are  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
church  ;  that  it  is  enough  to  judge  Christians  $  that  others  are 
judged  by  God.  Unless,  therefore,  Hymenaeus  and  Alexander 
had  been  Christians,  the  Apostle  could  not  have  expelled  them 
from  the  Christian  church,  nor  delivered  their  bodies  to  be  af- 
flicted by  the  devil. — Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  the 
words  rovg  €s§*}>ous  *a<  ygaudets  fxudous,  in  Ch.  iv.  7.  are  explain- 
ed by  the  Apostle  himself,  in  the  next  verse,  as  referring  to  tfw- 
panxri  yvf/.vaCia  ;  and  this,  he  says  in  verse  3  s.,  consisted 
in  abstinence  from  meats,  and  drinks,  and  other  things  of 
that  nature.  Now  to  what  can  these  things  be  more  suitably 
referred,  or  to  what  ought  they  rather  to  be  applied,  than  to 
the  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  which,  it  is  well  known,  persons 
of  that  period,  and  even  some  Christians,  so  strongly  urged, 
and  recommended  both  by  words  and  example  ?  Finally,  it 
is  no  unimportant  consideration,  and  perhaps  deserves  the 
greatest  weight  of  all,  that  the  Apostle  calls  those  very  f*Moi 
by  the  name  of  'Ioutacw,  in  Tit.  i.  14,  and  uses  the  same  verb 
■j^ocs'xw,  which  he  has  in  l.  Tim.  i.  4 ;  and  in  Tit.  in.  9,  speaks 
of  pugus  £*)<r»j<r£i$ ,  which  answers  plainly  to  €s€»jXoi  fuftsi.  For 
the  word  %nrr}<fsts  signifies  questions,  refined  discussions,  and, 
principally,  allegorical  reasonings.  Hence  tfu^wnte  means  a 
person,  who  can  argue  ingeniously  respecting  every  kind  of 
doctrine  ;  and  avfywirvis  rw  a/wvog  rourou,  i.  Cor.  i.  20,  signifies 
a  man  accomplished  in  the  refinement  of  human  wisdom. 
The  Hebrews  call  such  a  person  \f jn,  whence  tfjio,  mean- 
ing the  refined,  allegorical,  or  mystical  sense.  Hence  also 
rfu^Tujtfig,  in  the  sense  of  which  I  have  spoken ;  for  example,  in 
Acts  xv.  2,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  word  tfratfews,  which 
means  altercation,  as  is  shewn  by  the  usage  of  the  Septuagint, 
which  sometimes  renders  by  this  word  the  Hebrew  yy  Not 
only,  however,  does  the  Apostle,  in  the  passage  referred  to, 
speak  of  M-w^ag  ?irr»jtf£»£,    but  also  of  y£veaXoy»as,*  xai   sgei$,   xai 

*  ItyiAKoyioLt-     SEMLER'adds,  'Aiavar,  in  Comment.  Hist,  de  ant. 
Christ,  statu,  p.  30-    But  what  grounds  has  he  for  this  ? 
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paxus  voxels ;  in  which  it  is  very  evident,  that  reference  is 
made  to  the  contentions  of  the  Jews  respecting  the  ceremonial 
law,  and  religious  subjects  in  general.  Some,  however,  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  passage  relates  particularly  to  their  dis- 
putes on  the  genealogies  of  the  Chief-priests  and  priests,  to 
which,  according  to  Josephus,  they  paid  very  scrupulous  at- 
tention ;  the  Jews  being  universally  of  opinion,  that  the  immor- 
tality, and  everlasting  honor  of  their  name,  depended  on  the 
genealogical  tables.  On  this  subject,  see  Michaelis,  Com- 
mentationes,  presented  to  the  Royal  Soc.  of  Gotting.  during 
the  years  1763  ss ;  p.  2  s. — Now  either  comparison  of  dif- 
ferent passages,  and  the  reasoning  founded  upon  it,  are  no- 
where of  any  weight  in  interpretations  of  this  kind,  or  it  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  adduced,  that,  through  the  whole 
of  the  passage  under  discussion,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  Gnos- 
tic, or  of  any  other  philosophy ;  but  that  its  meaning  is  that 
which  I  have  assigned  to  it.  And  here  I  cannot  but  notice 
the  caution  of  those  two  distinguished  commentators,  Chry- 
sostom  and  Came  ramus  ;  both  of  whom  considered  this 
place  as  referring  to  the  Gnostics,  but  only  on  conjecture. 
Chrysostom,  Op.  Tom.  vi.  p.  531.  Ed.  Par.  1636,  says,  v  ra^a 
tovto  (pvi<fi,  &0V1  Tivsg  savTovg  sxaXouv  tots  rvwtf<nxoOs,  ug  irXiov  ti  rGh 
aXXwv  hdores,  "  or  perhaps  he  says  this,  because  certain  per- 
sons, at  that  period,  called  themselves  Gnostics,  as  knowing 
somewhat  more  than  others."  And  it  is  evident  that  he  add- 
ed this  only  in  the  way  of  conjecture,  from  the  fact  that  he 
explains  the  whole  of  this  Epistle  with  reference  to  the  Jews. 
Thus,  for  example,  he  expressly  says  that  heeodiSoufxcLksTv,  Ch. 
i.  3,  refers  to  "  the  Jews,  who  wished  to  bring  believers  again 
into  subjection  to  the  law ;"  (Ioufafav,  (SovKopdtoug  ^raXiv  Wi 
tcv  vo'jxov  fXxsiv  Tovg  itujto'os)  and  he  adds,  that  the  Apostle  re- 
proves them  for  this  in  almost  all  his  epistles.  Moreover,  he 
thus  explains  fAu&ois  xai  ysvsa\oy\aig,  in  the  next  verse ;  /xuSous 
ou  <rov  vofjdov  <p'/)G?y,  atfayc,  aXXa.  Tag  <Ka.p<xfQir}<lsig,  xai  ra  flra^a^a- 
^ay/xara,  xou  tol  <r:a^a(jt\\La.  Soy^ara..  'Eixo£  ya{>  rovg  sjj  Iou5a/wv 
iv  ToTg  avov»jToi£  too  tfavra  Xoyov  dvaX/tfxsiv,  tfatftfoys  xai  *go#ou(- 
tfoug  ugid-pouvTag,  S'va  Sridsv  ipirsipiag  rfoXkr,g  xai  'itfTogiag  dogav 
syu&n.     u  He  does  not  refer  to  the  law  :  far  from  it :  but  to 
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fictions,  and  false  doctrines.  For  it  is  known,  that  some  of  the 
Jews  employ  their  whole  discourse  on  useless  topics,  reckon- 
ing up  their  pedigree,  that  they  may  acquire  a  reputation  for 
great  learning  and  investigation."  In  the  same  way,  he  inter- 
prets §s§yjXou£  xai  y£aw<Js»s  |u.u3-ous,  ch.  IV.  7,  by  rag  IouSaiuv  tfaga- 
<rY}py)<fsis. — So  also  Camerarius,  on  this  passage,  observes,  "  I 
suspect,  also,  that  the  Apostle  here  refers  to  a  certain  sect, 
called  Gnostics.  (rwv  Tvufaix&v  xaXoujxs'vwv)  who  are  supposed 
to  have  sprung  from  the  Nicolaitans,  and  who  shewed  a  won- 
derful acquaintance  with  abstruse  subjects."  Many  very 
learned  commentators  have  been  equally  cautious,  in  express- 
ing their  opinions  on  this  subject ;  among  whom  I  think  Gro- 
tius  also  may  in  a  certain  sense  be  classed,  who  speaks,  I  per- 
ceive, rather  in  a  hesitating  manner  at  Matt.  xxiv.  11.  He 
there  observes  ;  "  And  this  (the  Gnostic  philosophy,  of  which 
he  is  speaking,)  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  -^svduw^og  yywtfip, 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  Timothy."  At  this 
place  of  the  Apostle,  however,  he  speaks  with  greater  con- 
fidence, saying  ;  "  you  perceive  here,  how  ancient  is  the  name 
of  Gnostics,  which  these  philosophers,  mingling  themselves 
with  the  Christian  assemblies,  assumed  ;  despising  others  as 
ignorant  persons  :"  though,  even  at  the  former  place  also,  he 
pronounces  his  opinion  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  in  the 
remarks  which  he  afterwards  makes. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  writings  of  St.  John,  and  par- 
ticularly his  Gospel,  and  First  Epistle  ;  in  which  some  very 
learned  men  think  that  there  are  such  evident  traces  of  the 
Gnostic  philosophy,  that  no  doubt  can  remain  upon  the  sub- 
ject. With  respect  to  the  former,  they  assert,  with  great 
unanimity,  that  the  whole  of  it  was  written  in  opposition  to 
this  class  of  men  ;  both  because  it  is  too  evident,  that  the  de- 
sign of  the  sacred  Evangelist  was  to  defend  the  divinity  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  against  the  objections  of  enemies,  and 
because  he  makes  use  of  those  very  words,  which  the  Gnos- 
tics employed  in  a  different  sense.  Among  these  they  class 
the  terms  X6/os,  £&^,  y&s,  ftovoysvife,  turfy,  and  the  phrases,  *£k 
<rov  @sov  sfvai,  vr'kfy'ns  x*£lT0S  xai  ^M^fas,  and  others.  Objections., 
however,  may  be  urged  against  both  these  proofs, 
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As  tor  the  first  argument,  that  it  was  the  design  of  St.  John 
to  contend  against  the  opponents  of  Christ's  divinity,  i.  e.  the 
Gnostics,  I  have  not  as  yet  been  persuaded  into  this  opinion 
by  what  some  learned  writers  have  advanced  in  support  of 
it,  with  more  ingenuity  and  plausibility  than  correctness.  For, 
first,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  discourse,  and  even  the  first 
fourteen  verses,  which  are  particularly  thought  to  refer  to 
this  subject,  have  no  appearance  of  any  refutation,  or  ar- 
gument ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  a  doctrinal 
passage,  in  which  the  inspired  writer,  according  to  a  method 
pursued  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  makes  some  explanato- 
ry observations  in  regard  to  our  Saviour,  his  natures,  and  the 
union  of  them,  by  way  of  preface  and  introduction  to  the 
subsequent  history  of  Christ ;  and  clearly  and  minutely  shews 
the  design  of  this  great  mystery,  at  that  time  altogether  re- 
jected by  the  Jews  ;  which  the  Christians  might  make  use  of 
as  well  for  convincing  the  Jews,  as  for  strengthening  their 
own  belief,  by  a  certain  and  clear  examination  of  the  whole 
nature  and  truth  of  the  matter.  And  this  was  the  design  and 
plan  of  the  other  writers  also  of  the  gospel  history,  though 
of  none  so  plainly  as  of  St.  John  ;  and  yet  no  other,  except 
him,  has  ever  been  thought  to  have  combated  the  errors  of 
the  Gnostics.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  for  the  assertion 
of  some  learned  men,  and,  among  these,  of  Schroeckh,  Hist. 
Eccl.  Tom.  n.  p.  312,  that  this  doctrinal  discourse  of  St.  John 
is  altogether  out  of  place  in  a  historical  book,  unless  the  in- 
tention of  it  is  to  refute  some  doctrinal  error.  For  granting, 
that  St.  John  departs  somewhat  from  the  character  of  a  his- 
torian, and  undertakes  the  office  of  a  teacher  ;  is  he  necessa- 
rily, on  that  account,  contending  against  the  Gnostics,  or  other 
heretics  of  that  kind  ?  On  the  contrary,  as  I  have  already 
said,  he  added  these  remarks  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews,  and 
of  Christians,  who  were  not  sufficiently  confirmed  in  the  faith. 
And  what  else  is  it  but  to  fulfil  the  office  of  a  historical  writ- 
er, to  relate,  that  the  Son  of  God  existed  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  that  he  formed  this  whole  universe,  and, 
having  assumed  a  human  nature,  proved  himself,  on  the  earth, 
*>v  various  circumstances  and  actions,  to  be  the  true  God  ^ 
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But  it  will  be  said,  that  for  this  veiy  reason,  that  St.  John  pur 
sues  a  more  extensive  and  clearer  plan,  than  the  other  writers 
of  the  gospel  history,  it  is  evident,  that  his  intention  was  to 
put  Christians  upon  their  guard  against  the  errors  of  the  Gnos- 
tics. Be  it  so.  But  why  does  he  speak  so  much  about  the 
Xo'yos,  and  directly  explain  who  he  is  ?  Why  does  he  not  dis- 
course rather  about  Demiurge,  whom  these  men  maintained 
to  be  the  author  of  all  things,  but  inferior  to  the  supreme 
God,  nay,  wicked  and  impotent  in  nature  ;  and  shew  that  this 
same  druMovgybg,  i.  e.  creator  of  the  world,  is  the  supreme  God 
himself ;  and  that  he  has  a  Son,  who  partakes  of  divinity  in 
the  same  measure  with  the  Father,  and  who  may  in  a  harm- 
less sense  be  termed  Xoyos  ;  and  why  does  he  speak  of  this 
Xoyos  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  Christians  had  never  known  any 
thing  about  any  other  ?  Why  is  he  silent  about  Aeons,*  re- 
specting whom  the  Gnostics  philosophized  in  as  trifling  a  man- 
ner, as  they  did  with  regard  to  the  Xoyos  ;  and  why  does  he 
not  prove  to  these  philosophers,  that  their  opinion  in  regard 
to  other  natures,  viz.  Aeons,  between  the  supreme  God  and 
Demiurge,  is  absurd  and  impious,  and  is  grounded  upon  a  false 
opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  evil  ?  I  like  better,  there- 
fore, the  opinion  of  those,  who  think  that  it  was  St.  John's 
intention,  in  this  work,  to  write  a  sort  of  compendium,  (not 
because  there  is  an  ancient  tradition  to  this  effect,  for  I  can- 
not hesitate  to  pronounce  this,  with  Semler,  in  the  Pref.  to 
his  Paraph,  of  St.  John's  gospel,  a  mere  fable  ;  but  because 
any  person,  who  reads  the  Gospel,  and  other  writings  of  St, 
John,  may  easily  perceive  this  for  himself,)  and  to  explain  the 
Christian  doctrine  somewhat  more  minutely  and  fully  ;  (which 


*  Whoever  wishes  to  know  something  of  the  Aeons  of  the  Gnostics, 
may  consult  Beausobre,  Hist.  Crit.  de  Manichee  et  Manicheisme,  Tom. 
21.  Lib.  v.  c.  2.  p.  574 ;  Mosheim,  Instit.  H.  E.  maj.  p.  143  s. ;  and 
Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Phil.  Tom.  ii.  p.  647,  where  he  thus  observes: 
"  They  are  substantial  virtues,  which,  having  come  out  and  emanating 
from  God,  have,  indeed,  a  divine  nature  and  essence,  yet  different  from 
its  source  by  a  certain  mode  and  peculiar  way  of  existence  of  its  own ; 
intellectual  and  immortal,  and  having  no  reference  to  that  time  which 
Is  the  continuing  result  of  mutation-" 
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is  the  opinion  of  Semler,  Hist.  dog.  tidei,  prefixed  to  Baum- 
garten's  Polem.  Theol.  T.  i.  p.  61.)  and,  as  there  were  not 
only  many  Jews,  who  impugned  the  divine  nature  of  Christ, 
or,  at  least,  had  doubtful  and  various  sentiments  in  regard  to 
it,  but  also  many  Christians,  who  did  not  understand  it  with 
sufficient  certainty,  that  he  wished  to  prove  it  by  arguments, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  explain  the  subject  of  his  human  na- 
ture, and  of  the  union  of  the  former  with  it ;  so  that  the  whole 
doctrine  in  regard  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  might  be  better 
understood,  and  be  more  clearly  evident  to  all,  and  thus  Chris- 
tians might  have,  in  this  work,  a  kind  of  spiritual  gift  {%Hl(im 
/Act  m/sufAarixov).  And  this  opinion,  no  less  than  that  which  sup- 
poses St.  John  to  have  written  against  the  Gnostic  heresies, 
is  supported  by  the  authority  of  antiquity ;  and,  as  it  has  been 
thoroughly  approved  of  by  men  deeply  versed  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew  learning,  it  ought  to  be  adopted  by  us.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  mention  Origen,  passages  of  whom,  as  also  of 
other  writers,  have  been  cited  by  Lardner,  in  his  Supple- 
ment to  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  Vol.  1.  p.  383  s. 
The  Apostle,  however,  uses  a  phraseology,  which  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Gnostic  philosophers  !  So, 
indeed,  some  learned  writers  say,  in  order  to  shew  that  St. 
John  contended  against  that  class  of  men.  I  grant  it.  In 
the  first  place,  however,  these  are  single  words,  and  particu- 
lar phrases,  separated  from  the  context ;  some  of  which  I 
have  cited  above.  Now  who  can  draw  any  inference  from 
single  words,  in  regard  to  the  resemblance  of  the  whole 
style  ?  Many  words  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
are  found  also  in  Demosthenes,  and  other  elegant  Greek 
writers.  But  is  the  style  of  the  New  Testament  that  of  De- 
mosthenes, and  pure  Greek,  or  is  it  derived  from  Demosthe- 
nes ?  (Unless  any  one  will  be  so  absurd  as  to  say,  with  a 
certain  writer,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  great  delight  in  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes.)  There  are  also,  in  the  New 
Testament,  entire  phrases,  resembling  the  Hebrew  usage, 
which  are  found  in  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  and  some- 
times also  in  the  same  sense.  But  who  can  imagine  that  they 
*re  taken  from  them  ? — But,  in  the  next  place,  it  would  be  a 
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strong  presumption  against  my  opinion,  if  the  words  and 
phrases  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Gnostics, 
were  entirely  unknown  in  the  sacred  writings.  I  shall  now 
attempt  to  shew,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  fact.  If  I  shall 
be  able  to  do  this,  it  will  be  evident,  that  neither  are  these 
words  derived  from  the  Gnostic  or  Oriental  philosophy,  nor 
is  it  aimed  at  by  St.  John  in  this  place. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  word  \6yo?,  the  origin  of  which,  I 
must  freely  confess,  cannot  be  very  easily  explained  ;  espe- 
cially as  it  is  peculiar  to  St.  John  alone,  among  the  New  Tes- 
tament writers.  I  like,  most  of  all,  however,  the  opinion, 
that  reference  is  made  in  this  word  to  the  Hebrew  language. 
There  are  some,  also,  who  refer  to  the  usage  of  the  Chaldee 
tongue,  and  particularly  to  the  word  Kj^P  ?  on  which  subject 
there  has  been  much  discussion  among  various  writers. 
The  point  has  been  certainly  enforced  with  great  learning  ; 
and  I  should  be  strongly  disposed  to  agree  to  it,  were  not  the 
Xoyos  distinguished  from  God,  as  a  different  person  from  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  it  has  not  been  proved  with 
sufficient  certainty,  as  some  think,  that  the  Chaldee  writers 
use  this  word  in  any  other  way,  than  in  descriptions  of  God, 
or  of  some  peculiar  divine  revelation  ;  as  may  be  seen  even 
by  Mai.  m.  5,  where,  instead  of  "  I  the  Lord,"  the  Chaldee 
version  has  no'D,  my  word.  As  it  is  still,  therefore,  a  subject 
of  doubt,  whether  it  was  customary  to  use  this  word  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  respecting  the  Son  of  God,  I  would  not  as- 
sert positively,  that  the  usage  of  St.  John  is  to  be  traced  to 
that  source.  See  Deyling,  Obs.  S.  T.  i.  p.  221  s.,  Carpzov, 
Crit.  Sac.  p.  479  s.,  and  especially  John  Henry  Michaelis, 
Diss,  de  jod'D  Chaldaeorum.  I  should  think,  however,  that 
this  appellation  of  the  Saviour,  o  Xoyos,  ought  to  be  accounted 
one  of  those  usages  of  speech,  which  were  at  that  time,  in- 
deed, frequent  among  the  Jews,  but  of  which  no  examples 
have  reached  us.  But  that  this  term  Xoyoj,  used  by  St.  John, 
was  customary  among  those  for  whom  he  wrote,  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  he  adds  nothing  in  explanation  of  it  ; 
which,  perspicuous  as  he  is  in  all  other  respects,  he  would 
certainly  otherwise  have  done,  and  not  have  used  it  as 
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a  word  well  known  to  all.  There  are  some  remains,  how- 
ever, of  this  usage,  in  the  Hebrew  language  ;  and  these  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  consider.  It  wfus  customary7  with  the 
Hebrews  to  use  the  word  ^3"J  to  express  a  divine  person,  and 
particularly  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  employ  it  as  a  synony- 
mous term  with  W,  I  would  not,  however,  with  Deyling, 
1.  c.  quote  as  an  instance  of  this,  Ps.  xxxm.  6  ;  as  commentators 
now  generally  agree,  that  ^i  signifies,  in  that  passage,  the 
divine  decree,  and  that  this  place,  therefore,  ought  no  more 
to  be  cited  in  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  I  would  rather,  therefore,  with  Witsius, 
Miscell.  Sac.  Tom.  n.  p.  102,  and  Deyling,  1.  c.  p.  223,  re- 
fer to  n.  Sam.  vii.  21 ;  where  David  confesses,  that  all  his 
blessings  had  come  to  him  ^ajj  "Wa :  and  that  this  does  not 
mean,  "  on  account  of  the  promise,  kindly  made  to  me  by 
thee,"  as  it  may  perhaps  elsewhere,  is  shewn  by  the  parallel 
passage,  i.  Chron.  xvn.  19,  in  which  those  same  supplications 
of  David  are  repeated ;  for  there,  in  reference  to  the  same 
subject,  the  words  are  f^p  ^3J£>  instead  of  T*3h  "W3,  as  in 
the  former  place.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  these  words 
set  forth  the  same  idea,  inasmuch  as  they  are  used  concern- 
ing the  same  subject ;  and  that  they  express  the  Messiah,  who 
is  sometimes  called  *T3#,  as  appears  from  Isai.  xm.  I.xlix.  1. 
3.  lii.  13,  and  also  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Septuagint 
renders  W,  in  the  passage  of  Samuel  referred  to,  by  <Sou>o£, 
which  is  no  unimportant  argument  in  favor  of  the  opinion 
which  I  advance.  But  the  sense  of  this  word  isfm  is  to  be 
determined  from  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  language,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  does  not  mean  the  same  with  the  Latin  word 
servus ;  but  the  Hebrews  call  those  persons  the  servants  of 
kings,  whom  we,  at  the  present  day,  call  ministers,  in  a  very 
honorable  sense  :  this,  therefore,  is  a  title  of  dignity,  with 
which  Moses  also  is  distinguished  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Josh.  i.  1,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Masius,  in  his  Commentary 
on  this  place,  contained  in  the  Critici  Sacri.  This  circum- 
stance maybe  urged  against  Geier,  on  Ps.  xvin.  1,  who  sup- 
poses that  the  word  signifies  an  abject  condition ;  which  is 
not  the  fact.     For  "tar,  like  the  same  word  in  Arabic,  means 
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properly,  "  to  work  as  a  laborer,"  as  xoiriaw  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment.  Thus,  in  Gen.  n.  5,  nffjxrrriN  i^p ;  iv.  2,  nrnx  ijp ; 
Prov.  xii.  11.  Isai.  xix.  9.  DWs  nihy,  workers  in  flax.  But 
W  means,  further,  to  pay  attention  to,  to  be  devoted  to, 
as  in  li.  Kings,  xvin.  7.  Isai.  xix.  23.  Whence  D'ngg. 
signifies  ministers,  whom  any  person  employs  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  designs.  The  Septuagint  almost  always  ren- 
ders D'  _y  by  vaTSss  ;  but  in  Esth.  u.  18,  it  translates  it  by  the 
honorable  appellation  pita.  The  term  veaTSeg,  moreover,  is 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  same  way  as  D'Tg?, :  a 
clear  instance  of  which  occurs  in  Matt.  xiv.  2,  where  the  veauSeg 
of  Herod,  are  his  friends,  or  ministers,  called  in  Mark,  vi.  21. 
fj&yKft-avss.  Hence  the  Apostles  are  called  ®oyX«»,  on  account 
of  the  august  office  of  the  Apostleship ;  and  tfouX&siv  Kupi'w, 
means,  to  teach  the  gospel.  Of  the  same  force  is  the  word 
ASirovpyos  in  the  New  Testament,  which  is  a  title  applied  to 
kings,  who  are  called  Xsiroupyo*  rw  ®sov,  and  &axovoi,  Rom.  xni. 
4.  6 ;  and  even  to  the  angels  themselves,  Heb.  l.  14 ;  nay 
more,  even  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ch.  vm.  2.  6 :  and  ch. 
in.  1.  he  is  called  cwrotfroXos  «%  SfAnXoyia^,  i.  e.  the  interpreter 
of  the  covenant,  sent  by  God,  in  order  that  he  might  ratify 
the  covenant ;  which  titles  have  nothing,  certainly,  of  an  ab- 
ject signification  in  them,  and  do  not  detract  at  all  from  the 
dignity  of  the  person  who  bears  them.  The  word  "n#,  there- 
fore, means  nearly  the  same  as  ^D,  by  which  very  title  the 
Saviour  is  distinguished  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  "jx1?!? 
means,  any  minister,  i.  e.  one  who  manages  affairs  in  the  place 
of  another ;  and  is  applied  principally  to  the  counsellors  of 
princes,  and  generals  and  commanders  in  war,  not  only  in  the 
Hebrew,  but  also  in  the  other  Oriental  tongues.  Hence,  in 
the  Ethiopic,  it  signifies  a  president,  a  governor  ;  and  is  used 
for  ap^wv  in  John,  in.  1,  and  for^/s^wv,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  2.  For 
the  same  reason  sj$Sg  and  rntfp,  Ps.  civ.  4,  and  13#  and  rntfD, 
Josh.  i.  1,  are  used  indiscriminately,  although  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  rocm  is  used  by  the  Hebrews  in  a  somewhat 
more  honorable  sense.  —  I  have  made  these  observations 
that  it  might  be  seen,  that  the  words  "Tjn,  -ov,  and  !j«So 
are  synonymous,  and,  when  used  with  reference  to  our  Sa- 
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viour,  signify  the  whole  office,  committed  to  him  by  God  the 
Father  for  the  benefit  of  men  ;  and  that  thus  the  reason  might 
clearly  appear,  why  the  term  Myog  is  used  by  St.  John  ;  and 
that  it  might  be  evident,  that  this  title  was  applied  to  the  Mes- 
siah in  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  Gnostic,  or  any  other  philosophy  of  that  kind.  But 
as  that  ministry  consisted  principally  in  recovering  the  salva- 
tion and  happiness  of  men,  to  the  great  glory  of  God,  and 
not  simply  in  making  it  known  to  mankind,  and  unfolding  the 
way  to  its  attainment  ;  on  this  account,  I  think  that  the  title 
Xo'yos  refers  not  merely  to  the  office  of  a  teacher,  which  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  bore,  but  principally  to  his  character  as  Re- 
deemer, and  that  it  means,  therefore,  not  only  a  teacher,  or, 
as  Heumann  understands  it,  in  his  Explic.  Libr.  N.  T.  Tom, 
in.  p.  7,  one  who  makes  an  annunciation,  but  the  author  of  the 
salvation  and  happiness  of  the  human  race  ;  such  as  latg  is  de- 
scribed to  be,  by  Isaiah,  Ch.  lii,  and  liu,  and  as  St.  John 
speaks  of  him,  when  he  calls  him  <p£r,  ?w^,  x.X.  And  this  is 
particularly  consonant  with  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. For  the  primary  and  proper  signification  of  -on  is 
that  of  drawing,  leading  :  and  it  was  formerly  applied,  like 
the  same  word  in  the  Syriac,  to  shepherds,  who  lead  their 
flock,  and  to  husbandmen,  who  draw  furrows,  on  which  ac- 
count the  Syriac  word  denotes  a  field,  and  plain  ;  and  it  thus 
agrees  with  the  primary  signification  of  12V.  Hence  WD 
means  properly,  not  a  desert,  but  a  place  in  which  there  are 
no  cultivated  fields,  but  which  is  designed  for  pastures,  or  in- 
to which  a  flock  is  led,  as  Reland  has  observed,  Palaest.  HI. 
L.  i.  c.  56.  p.  374.  Thus  Joel,  1.  19,  where  the  words  nfnJ 
"»3*J0  mean,  either  the  cottages  of  the  shepherds  and  the  sheep- 
folds,  or  rather  pleasant  pastures,  green  meadows  ;  "  the  ex- 
cessive drought  has  consumed  the  places  in  which  there  are 
pastures."  In  the  next  place,  however,  the  word  'iyi  is  ap- 
plied to  the  office  of  generals  and  kings,  and  also  of  teachers. 
Hence  it  signifies,  either  to  rule,  govern,  subject,  compel,  lead  ; 
as  Ps.  xvin.  48,  where  'pHfl  D^y  WJl  is  well  translated  by  the 
Septuagint,  xa*  utforagagXaous  far'  e^s,  instead  of  which,  in  11.  Sam. 
XXll.  48,  it  is  ^nnn  DW  tSdi,  tfaf&'vuv  XaoCg  utfoxarw  y*ov,      In  Ps, 
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XLVii.  4,  and  cxxxvii.  3,  the  Syriac  word  occurs  in  the  same 
sense,  in  reference  to  those  who  lead  others  into  captivity, 
and  expresses  the  very  difficult  verb  SSn,  hence  ioj  signifies 
a  general ;  or  to  teach,  discourse,  and  also  to  be  eloquent  ; 
for  example,  in  i.  Kings,  v.  13,  where  Solomon's  acquaint- 
ance with  natural  productions  is  mentioned,  that  he  could 
also  explain  the  qualities  of  these.  See  also  Hos.  x.  4, 
and  XocXg'w  in  the  New  Testament,  Mark,  h.  %  i.  Pet.  iv.  11. 
Hence  w  is,  in  numerous  places  in  the  Psalms,  synonymous 
with  rni'n,  which  means  the  whole  system  of  divine  instruc- 
tion, and  in  this  way  also  X070S  is  used  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  1.  Cor.  1. 18,  Xops  rou  Croo^ou,  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ 
crucified  ;  also  Xo'yos  tov  Xpifoov,  Xoyos  ryg  dXridsiag,  n.  Tim.  11. 
15  ;  X070S  toj  dsou,  1.  John,  11.  14,  Apoc.  1.  %  in  which  last 
place  Xoyog  tou  Qsov  and  (xa^ru^'a  tou  Xgitfrou  are  synonymous, 
and  signify  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  pocgrvgeTv  rov  Xoyov  rod 
©sou,  to  teach  the  gospel.  Compare  also  Exod.  iv.  14,  and 
Jer.  1.  6.  Now  if  these  significations  be  applied  to  the  Sa- 
viour, when  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Xo'70^  the  reason  of 
so  calling  him  may  be  more  easily  perceived  ;  and  it  may 
thereby  be  seen,  that  the  name  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
Gnostic,  or  any  other  philosophy.  If  the  observations  I  have 
now  made  are  thought,  by  some,  not  to  carry  with  them  that 
complete  evidence  which  ought  to  exist,  when  we  are  oblig- 
ed to  gather  the  meaning  and  sense  from  the  words,  as  in 
prominent  points  of  doctrine,  or  when  the  context  and  sub- 
ject-matter give  no  assistance  in  arriving  at  a  true  understand- 
ing of  the  signification  ;  yet  they  are  of  some  weight  in  es- 
tablishing the  interpretation  for  which  I  contend,  from  the 
usage  and  analogy  of  languages :  and  this  is,  perhaps,  all  that 
is  necessary,  in  passages  of  this  kind. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  those  other  traces  of  the  Gnostics, 
which  are  thought  to  exist  in  the  gospel  of  St.  John  ;  in  the 
examination  of  which  I  may  be  more  brief.  Besides  the 
word  Xo'yos,  particular  stress  is  laid  upon  the  terms  <P&s  and 
£w$j,  which  are  thought  to  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  the  Gnostics.    Thus  Grotius  observes,  at  this  place. 
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u  The  fable  of  the  Gnostics  is  refuted,  that  the  \6yvg  is  one 
emanation  of  God,  %w  another,  ytig  another.     St.  John  shews, 
on  the  contrary,  that  all  these  titles  suit  Christ  alone."     It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  any  thing  in  opposition  to  this  idea, 
since  it  is  obvious,  that  the  words  (pdg  and  %urj  savor,  not  of 
Gnosticism,  but  Hebraism  ;  for  the  words  D^n  and  11X  oc- 
cur in  numerous  places  of  the  Psalms,  in  the  sense  of  felicity 
of  every  kind,  tranquillity  of  mind,  joy,  and  the  hope  of  ever- 
lasting life ;  as  niD,  bitff,  and  "$&%  are  used  for  miseries  and 
calamity  :  for  example,  Ps.  xxxvi.  10,  where  the  two  words; 
above  mentioned  are  connected  together;*    Ps.  lxxi.20; 
Isai.  ix.  1  ;    and  in  the  New  Testament,  John,  x.  10.     And 
such  a  Saviour  is  promised  in  the  Old  Testament ;  that  he 
should  be  D;fj  Mr,  Isai.  xlix.  6 ;  and  he  was  acknowledged  to 
be  such  in  the  New  Testament,  Luke,  n.  3*2,  (pug  sis  a-roxaXu- 
+iv  &vwv ;  and  he  himself,  also,  applies  this  title  to  himself, 
John,  viii.  12,  zyu  eijw  <ro  <pws  <rov  xo'c^ou,  which  words  I  would 
thus  render,  "  I  am  that  light  of  the  world,"  predicted,  viz. 
by  the  prophets  :  and  I  would  understand  it  as  referring  not 
to  the  doctrine,  delivered  by  him,  but  to  the  salvation  pro- 
cured by  him  ;  as  appears  not  only  from  the  words  that  fol- 
low, 'i&i  to  yug  rrjg  £a%,  but  by  the  parallel  places,  ch.  ix.  5, 
and  xii.  46.     And  so,  also,  I  think  those  words  o:u  Tin  ought 
to  be  interpreted  ;  viz.  in  reference  to  the  author  of  human  sal- 
vation and  happiness  ;  and  also  (pug  and  %wn  in  the  place  before 
us.     For  these  words  are  used  indiscriminately,  although  with 
some  slight  difference  of  meaning,  which  is  this.   The  wrord  %urj 
signifies  happiness,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  refer,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  power  of  conferring  it  upon  men  ;  on  which  ac- 
count Christ  is  said  to  quicken  (^uoirmsTv)  men,  which  does  not 
mean,  as  interpreters  commonly  suppose,  to  regenerate,  but  to 
bestow  salvation  ;  but  <p£g  signifies  happiness,  so  as  to  indicate^ 


•  The  sense  of  this  most  beautiful  passage  is  this:  Thou  art  the 
source  of  true  and  permanent  happiness,  and  from  this  source  every 
kind  of  happiness  abounds  to  us  ;  pftO,  according  to  the  Hebrew  usage, 
means,  "to  enjoy." 
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at  the  same  time,  the  method  of  obtaining  it,  viz.  by  the  illu- 
mination of  the  mind,  i.  e.  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Since  these  words,  therefore,  are  used  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  be  in  no  way  applicable  to  the  Gnostics,  and  since 
the  signification  which  they  have  is  not  unknown  in  other 
parts  of  Scripture ;  it  is  evident,  that  the  use  of  them  should  not 
be  considered  as  being  derived  from  the  Gnostic,  or  Platonic 
philosophy,  as  many  think  with  Le  Clerc  ;  and  that  the  word 
£$ij  v.  4,  must  not  be  explained  according  to  Semler's  inter- 
pretation, in  his  Paraphr.  of  St.  John's  gospel,  with  reference  to 
"spiritual  natures  enjoying  perpetual  life,  as  the  most  excellent 
species  tuv  tfavrwv,  and  Christ,  the  creator  of  them."  It  may  be 
further  remarked,  that  the  use  of  the  words  g*$  and  <p£s,  in  the 
sense  of  happiness,  as  of  Cxorog  in  the  sense  of  misery,  is  con- 
formable to  the  custom  of  all  languages  ;  as  has  been  already 
observed  by  others,  and  shewn,  with  reference  to  profane  wri- 
ters, by  Bos,  Exercitatt.  ad  N.  T.  p.  52,-  and  Elsner,  Obs. 
Sac.  p.  290  s.  I  am  very  much  surprised  that  Grot i us,  who, 
in  other  places,  perceives  all  this  perfectly  well,  should  have 
hesitated  with  regard  to  this  passage.  Such,  however,  is 
usually  the  case  with  those,  who  go  to  the  investigation  of 
any  writer's  meaning,  when  blinded  by  a  preconceived  opi- 
nion. 

No  less  clear  is  the  matter,  in  regard  to  the  word  fAovoysv*)^ 
v.  14,  and  18.  Grotius  is  of  opinion  that  this  word,  also,  is 
used  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  observing,  that  "  the 
Gnostics  are  in  brief  terms  condemned,  who  made  the  "hoyog 
one,  fz-ovoysvrjs  another,  and  Jesus  another."  And  yet  he  him- 
self has  well  shewn,  that,  in  order  to  understand  this  phrase, 
we  must  recur  to  the  usage  of  the  Septuagint  in  rendering  the 
^Hebrew  i?n*,  examples  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Gen.  xxn. 
2.  12.  16,  Amos,  vm.  10,  Zech.  xn.  10,  <&c,  and  Prov.  iv. 
3 ;  from  which  places  it  may  be  seen,  that  this  word  means 
'  very  much  beloved  f  for,  in  the  former  of  them,  they  trans- 
late it  by  aycwrviTos,  and,  in  the  last-mentioned,  by  dyaffwfASvos. 
This  is  certainly  true;  except  that  Grotius  is  mistaken  in 
supposing,  that  dycwftjros  means,  dear,  or  very  much  beloved  ; 
since  it  rather  signifies  "  only ;"  for,  in  the  above-mention- 
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ed  passage  of  Genesis,  Isaac  is  called  Drnaa  TTr  •a,  and  it 
is  added,  nanx-T^x  ;  which  would  have  been  superfluous,  had 
not  the  whole  place  signified,  "  take  thine  only  son,  who  is 
also  very  dear  to  thee."  This  is  evident,  also,  from  the  trans- 
lation of  Symmachus,  who  has  rendered  vrv  by  fxo'vo?,  and 
that  of  Aquila,  who  translates  it  by  fwvo^sv^ ;  as  St.  Paul  also 
does,  in  Heb.  xi.  17.  Finally,  this  is  in  accordance  with  are- 
fined  usage  of  the  Greek  language,  by  which  an  only  son  is 
called  dya.irr]Tk.  In  reference  to  this  are  to  be  explained  the 
well-known  words,  in  Matt.  in.  17,  and  Luke.  in.  22.  c!Vo- 
ifaiv  6  uio's  fxou  .o  ayoLtyrvg,  iv  w  lu&xrjtfa,  i.  e.  this  is  my  SOI), 
beloved  as  an  only  son. — Since  St.  John,  then,  in  the  use  of 
this  word,  followed  the  usage  of  the  Septuagint,  -and  it  was  a 
common  thing  with  the  sacred  writers  to  distinguish  the  Son 
of  God  in  this  manner ;  for  what  reason,  I  pray,  should  it  be 
asserted,  that  the  Gnostics  are  condemned  in  this  place  ?  The 
Gnostics,  forsooth,  had  one  called  Xoyoj,  another  fiovoysvifc  ; 
St.  John  here  mentions  fwvoysv^  ;  ergo 

I  am  surprised  that  Grotius  should  consider  the  words  irX^- 
Zis  X"-£lT°s  xat  aX^e«'aff,  in  the  same  verse,  as  referring  also  to 
the  Gnostics.  "  Here,  also,"  he  observes,  "the dream  of  the 
Gnostics  is  refuted,  according  to  whom  ofrfasta  was  different 
from  Xoyog  and  Christ."  For  it  is  well  known,  that  the  words 
non  and  nw  are,  in  numerous  places  of  the  Old  Testament, 
joined  together,  as  Ps.  xxv.  10,  lxxxix.  15,  and  in  this  very 
Ch.  i.  of  John,  verse  17  ;  and  that  they  are,  by  a  hendyadii, 
for  x<*p'£  <*X*iM,  i.  e.  very  true,  or,  perfect  grace.  But  '  full 
of  perfect  grace,'  means,  very  gracious,  by  far  the  most  be- 
nignant. But  if  we  thus  interpret  these  words,  as  we  must 
do,  according  to  the  Hebrew  usage  ;  how  can  we  suppose 
them  to  refer  to  the  d\rfitua  of  the  Gnostics  ?  Perhaps  the 
Gnostics  had  a  x<*P'£  also  ? 

Grotius  also  thinks,  that,  in  verse  16,  "  St.  John  shews  the 
true  use  of  the  word  flrX^pw^a,  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics."* 
The  Gnostics  talked  about  a  certain  crXvjpwfxa,  therefore  St. 
John,  in  this  place,  referred  to  the  same.  This  otherwise  ex- 
cellent commentator  did  not  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Apostle  fol- 
lows the  Hebrew  use  of  the  word  nSo.  which,  as  I  have  aK 
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teady  shewn,  on  Col.  n.  9,  means  either  a  quantity  destined 
for  some  purpose,  or  absolutely,  which  signification  is  not 
without  examples  in  Greek  writers ;  or  plenty  and  abundance  ; 
and  that  this  is  the  meaning  in  the  present  passage  :  so  that 
the  sense  is ;  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  favors,  we  have 
obtained  very  great  and  constant  grace  ;  or,  we  have  receiv- 
ed very  great  benefits  from  him  ;  for  this  is  the  meaning  of 
X*ps  avr#  x^PlToS;  This  same  usage  St.  John  undoubtedly  had 
in  view,  in  the  words  6  &v  sis  *"ov  xoXtfov  tov  crow-po?,  in  verse  18  ; 
which  phrase  is  thought  by  Grotius,  and  others  with  him, 
i%'  to  have  been  used  in  an  improper  sense  by  the  Gnostics,  and 
here  in  its  true  and  correct  meaning."  It  is  derived,  how- 
ever, from  the  Hebrew  mode  of  banqueting,  and  signifies  the 
greatest  degree  of  intimacy,  and  community  of  purposes. 
Profane  writers  use  the  same  phrase  to  express  this  idea  : 
see  Elsner,  Obs.  Sac.  p.  295.  In  this  sense  it  is,  that  Laza- 
rus is  said,  Luke  xvi.  22  s.  to  be  s*v  tw  x6X*w  rov  'Appaap,  i.  e. 
intimate  with  Abraham,  or,  very  near  to  him,  or,  enjoying  the 
same  happiness.  And  the  same  is  the  meaning,  in  the  pre- 
sent passage,  in  regard  to  the  Son  of  God  :  he  has  the  same 
nature  and  dignity  with  the  Father.  I  do  not  see,  therefore, 
how  St.  John  is  defending  the  sense  of  this  phrase  from  the 
perversions  of  the  Gnostics  ;  and  I  am  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  Grotius,  and  the  other  learned  men  who  follow  him, 
would  never  have  thought  of  such  an  idea,  nor  have  seen  any 
thing  here  of  the  Gnostics,  unless  they  had  been  at  great  pains 
to  discover  them. 

So  much  in  regard  to  St.  John's  gospel.  Let  us  now  pro- 
ceed to  his  First  Epistle  ;  of  which  the  following  places  are 
generally  considered  as  having  the  same  bearing  ;  viz.  Ch. 
n.  18  s.,  22  s.,  and  26.  m.  4—7,  iv.  1—3.  I  shall  briefly  con- 
sider the  principal  passages.  The  greatest  difficulty  consists 
in  the  question,  whom  the  Apostle  means  by  dvn'xpKJVoi  and 
4,su$Wgo<p>3<rai ;  in  determining  which  commentators  differ,  as  the 
terms  are  used  in  various  ways  in  Scripture.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  avrixgirfros,  in  these  passages,  is  different 
from  that  spoken  of  in  h.  Thess.  n  ;  and  that  the  -^evSotfgoyrr 
rpii  are  flpt  the  same  who  are  mentioned  in  that  well-known 
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place,  Matt.  vii.  15,  where  we  are  to  understand,  not  those 
who  teach  false  doctrines,  but  those  who  live  in  a  manner  un- 
worthy of  Christ  and  of  his  gospel,  as  the  context  there  evi- 
dently shews  ;  and  they  appear  to  be  the  same  with  the  +su- 
$a*6<fro\oi,  n.  Cor.  xi.  13,  who  are  so  called,  partly  for  the  rea- 
son just  stated,  and  partly  because  they  professed  to  be  great- 
er than  the  Apostle  Paul,  on  account  of  some  outward  advan- 
tages. In  this  place,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  avTi'xgitfcoi, 
Ch.  ii.  18,  and  the  •^sutW/xKprjTai,  Ch.  iv.  1,  are  the  same  ;  for 
they  are  so  described  by  the  Apostle,  viz.  Ch.  n.  22,  as  dfnv- 
ftsvoi,  6V»  'Utfovg  oux  gCnv  6  xpl(f™s,  denying  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  ; 
and  Ch.  iv.  3,  as  p?  ojxoXoyouvrsg  <rov  'IrjrfoCv  j^itfTov  iv  aapxl  sXtjXu- 
*6ra,  not  confessing  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh.  But 
whom  are  we  to  understand  as  being  here  referred  to  ?  Mos- 
heim,  Instit.  Hist.  Eccl.  maj.  p.  313,  and  others  with  him, 
think  that  these  two  classes  of  men  are  to  be  clearly  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  and  that  by  the  former  are  to  be  un- 
derstood the  Jews,  who  denied  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  by  the  latter,  without  doubt,  the  Gnostics,  who 
denied  his  human  nature ;  for  it  is  one  thing,  he  observes,  dpvoutf- 
dai,  6Vi  'Irjtfous  oux  sWiv  o  Xpjtfro?,  to  deny  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 

and  another,  fug  bpoXoysTv  rov  ?£yj<roCv  Xfitfrov  iv  (fupxi  i\?]Xu6oret,  not 

to  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh.  I  am  sur- 
prised, however,  that  Mosheim  should  have  made  a  distinc- 
tion, where  none  existed ;  for,  by  a  comparison  of  both  pla- 
ces, it  is  plain  that  these  phrases  mean  exactly  the  same  thing, 
viz.  to  deny  that  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  is  the  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  the  human  race,  sent  by  God  into  this  world  :  for 
it  is  evident  that  in  Ch.  iv.  3,  the  Apostle  repeats  what  he  had 
said  in  Ch.  n.  22,  and  that  he  makes  it  a  token  for  distinguish- 
ing true  from  false  teachers,  that  the  former  confess  that  Je- 
sus is  the  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of  the  human  race,  but  the 
latter  deny  it.  What,  therefore,  is  expressed  in  one  place  by 
o  apvoufwvos,  6'ri  'I^tfoifc  oux  IWtv  6  Xputrog,  is,  in  the  other,  6  ^  Spo- 
Xoysr  tov  'ItjCouv  Xpufrm  iv  ffapxi  iX^XudoVa.  And  what  difference 
is  there,  whether  I  should  deny  that  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary, 
is  the  Messiah,  i.  e.  the  Saviour  of  the  human  race,  or,  that 
Jesus,  who  is  the  Messiah,  has  come  into  the  world  ?     It  is 
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impossible,  moreover,  that  the  Jews  or  Gnostics  can  be  meant ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  those  6y*'\yprt™  are  said,  Ch.  n.  19,  to 
have  abandoned  the  Christian  religion,  sf  fyxwv  ^Xdov  ;  which 
is  not.  applicable,  at  least,  to  the  Jews  ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
MosHEfM  shews,  in  regard  to  the  Gnostics,  (see  his  work, 
cited  above,  p.  395,  and  in  many  other  places,)  that  they  con- 
sidered Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  hu- 
man race.  This  excellent  writer,  therefore,  has  allowed  that 
they  did  not  altogether  deny  Christ's  humanity.  What  other 
persons,  then,  are  we  to  understand  as  being  here  described  ? 
Those  adversaries,  truly,  of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  rejecting  the 
Christian  faith,  spoke  in  the  most  reviling  terms  of  his  redemp- 
tion, and  of  his  whole  religion  ;  and  particularly  those  impos- 
tors, who,  boasting  themselves  to  be  the  Messiah,  endeavor- 
ed totally  to  destroy  the  claims  of  our  Saviour  :  so  that  av<n- 
Xpjtfroi  are  the  same  as  -^suod^jflVoj,  which  is  not  only  allowed 
by  the  nature  of  the  case,  for  he  who  is  +su5dxpitfros,  a  false 
Christ,  is  also  avri'xpitfTos,  antichrist ;  but  also  by  the  nature  of 
the  Greek  language,  according  to  which  avrixpufros  may  mean, 
one  who  boasts  himself  to  be  Christ,  or,  who  assumes  the 
place  of  Christ  ;  for  dvti  is  so  used  in  composition,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, avWiWov,  a  gift,  which  is  conferred  in  the  place  of  ano- 
ther. The  instances  cited  to  prove  the  contrary,  by  Brucker. 
on  this  place,  and  by  Calovius,  against  Grotius,  are  of  no 
force.  And  that  there  were,  at  that  period,  many  such  mad- 
men, who  professed  to  be  the  Messiah,  I  have  already  shewn 
from  Josephus,  and  others  ;  and  it  is  also  plain  from  the  pro- 
phecy of  Christ,  Matt.  xxiv.  5.  24.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  mentioning  every  individual,  the  thing  being  evident ;  and 
this,  moreover,  cannot  be  done,  as  the  names  of  most  of  them 
have  not  come  down  to  our  times.  Otherwise  I  would,  with 
Grotius,  class  among  such  persons  Simon  Magus,  and  Dosi- 
theus,  both  of  whom,  as  I  have  already  observed,  were  rather 
enemies  of  Jesus  Christ,  than  heretics. 

How  Chapter  m.  v.  4,  is  at  all  in  point,  I  cannot  possibly 
perceive.  Perhaps  because  the  Apostle  is  commonly  suppos- 
ed to  be  arguing,  in  that  place,  after  the  manner  of  a  refined 
philosopher,  who  begins  with  the  explanation  of  his  subject  ; 
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which  he  would  not  have  done,  unless  his  intention  had  been 
to  refute  some  particular  persons.  But  who  are  these  1  No 
others,  without  doubt,  but  the  Gnostics.  I  doubt  it,  however, 
exceedingly.  For  there  is,  in  this  place,  no  explanation  of 
sin,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  rather  an  admonition  to  avoid 
sin,  grounded  upon  two  reasons  ;  the  first  of  which  is  drawn 
from  the  defilement,  both  to  body  and  mind,  contracted  by 
sin  ;  and  the  second,  from  the  guilt  of  a  violated  law,  which 
accrues  from  it.  For  though  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great 
emphasis  in  the  words,  ^as  6  tfo«wv  <rr,v  a^apTiav,  as  Alberti,  in 
his  Observationes,  on  this  passage,  and  others  are  of  opinion, 
yet  I  do  think  that  the  word  apapria  has  here  the  sense  of  the 
defilement  of  sin  ;  as  is  evident  from  its  being  opposed  to  the 
words,  uyvi%si  kavrov,  xatfws  ixsmg  ayvoj  i<t<n.  The  meaning  of 
this  place,  therefore,  is  this  :  "  Whosoever  defiles  himself  by 
doing  what  is  wrong,  at  the  same  time  violates  the  law,  and 
contracts  the  guilt  of  a  violated  law  ;  but  that  very  defile- 
ment, which  is  in  sin,  is  a  departure  from  the  law."  This 
admonition  is  in  itself  so  excellent  and  admirable,  that 
it  cannot  be  thought  too  identical,  or  superfluous,  even  if  we 
do  not  adopt  the  opinion  of  Michaelis,  Einl.  ins  N.  T.  P. 
11.  p.  1524.  Gott.  1788,*  that  the  design  of  it  was  to  con- 
fute the  wickedness  of  the  Gnostics.  Verse  9,  of  the  same 
chapter,  which  also  some  think,  though  I  know  not  for  what 
reason,  to  refer  to  the  Gnostics,  seems  to  me  to  be  capable  of 
an  easy  application  to  apostasy.  I  approve,  indeed,  exceed- 
ingly, of  the  interpretation  of  some  very  learned  divines,  who 
understand  the  words  xa<  06  <5uva<rai  afjiap-avsjv,  thus ;  "  inas- 
much as  he  is  born  again,  and  so  long  as  he  continues  in  re- 
generation and  faith."  There  is  no  necessity  for  this,  how- 
ever, if  we  interpret  the  words  thus  ;  "  whosoever  has  been 
led,  by  the  power  of  the  divine  wrord,  to  embrace  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  has  known  its  truth,  excellence,  and  pleasantness. 


*  His  words  are,  "  which  seems  to  be  a  proposition  too  identical,  and 
superfluous,  if  we  read  it  without  reference  to  any  polemical  design" 
[  See  Marsh's  Michaelis,  Vol.  iv.  p.  406,  Lond.  1802.—  Tr.  ] 
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and  has  thoroughly  felt  and  experienced  it,  will  certainly  not 
apostatize  from  it,  since  the  divine  word  continually  exerts  its 
efficacy  in  strengthening  his  mind  ;  yea,  it  cannot  be,  that  he 
should  abandon  and  abjure  this  religion,  after  having  once  ac- 
knowledged it,  for,  through  the  divine  goodness,  his  mind  is 
so  strengthened  and  confirmed,  that  such  a  thing  appears  to 
be  altogether  impossible  (d^varov)."     This  meaning  is  certain- 
ly not  absurd,'  and  agrees  perfectly  with  the  context,  and  with 
the  subject  itself;  for  the  Apostle  adds,  <ki    tf^s'p^a  durou  sv 
aJrw  iitvsi.     Now  AVo^a,  which  is  the  same  as  dmi^a^  is  ele- 
gantly used,  i.  Pet.  i.  23,  in  reference  to  the  power  of  the  gos- 
pel, or  the  Xo'/off  £wv  ©sou.      Moreover,  the  power  exerted 
upon  the  mind  by  the  truth  and  excellence  of  the  Christian 
religion,  is  proved  by  personal  experience  ;  and  may  be  per- 
ceived in  the  fact,  that  so  many  thousands  of  men,  of  different 
ranks,  not  only  have  defended  it  with  the  utmost  constancy, 
amidst  threatenings  of  the  most  cruel  punishments,  but  have 
also,  with  astonishing  cheerfulness,  sealed  the  truth  of  it  with 
their  blood,  and  with  an  ignominious  and  most  excruciating 
death  ;  and  were  willing  to  die  a  thousand  times,  rather  than 
abjure  and  deny  it. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  ; 
for  here  also,  and  particularly  in  Chapter  n,  traces  of  the 
Gnostics  are  looked  for,  and  of  course  found.  There  is  men- 
tion here  made,  it  is  said,  of  ^evSodidatxcihoi  (false  teachers,),  in 
describing  whom  the  Apostle  uses  a  phraseology,  different 
from  that  which  he  employs  in  the  First  Epistle,  and  also  in 
the  other  portion  of  the  Second,  and  agreeing  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Gnostics ;  it  may  hence  be  clearly  perceived , 
therefore,  that,  in  this  chapter,  reference  is  made  to  them. 
Let  us  consider,  then,  first,  these  ^su&xWdtfxaXo*,  and  see  who 
are  to  be  understood  by  them  ;  and  then  examine  the  phraseo- 
logy of  the  Apostle,  and  its  diversity.  On  both  these  points 
I  shall  be  brief. 

It  is  evident  that  these  -^euSo&flatfxaXo*  are  so  called  by  the 
Apostle,  not  only  on  account  of  very  grievous  errors,  but  be- 
cause of  their  wicked  life ;  and  that  two  crimes  are  especially 
hid  to  their  charge.     The  one  was,  in  general,  their  abandon 
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ed  morals,  and  dissolute  and  licentious  mode  of  life  ;  the  other, 
which  arose  out  of  this,  their  contempt  of  magistrates.  They 
obtrude  upon  others,  says  the  Apostle,  v.  1,  very  pernicious 
opinions,  tfapsrfa%ov<fiv  alpiasig  dfuksiag,  (which  phrase  has  been 
already  considered,)  rejecting  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  re* 
deemed  them  by  his  death,  (cov  ayopcufavrct  avrovg  dsdnor^v 
apvou/xsvoi,)  and  placing  their  chief  happiness  in  feasting  sumptu- 
ously every  day,  and  indulging  in  the  most  depraved  passions  ; 
v.  13.  They  are  inflamed  with  inordinate  lust,  v.  14,  (o^aX- 
povs  t'xoVTS£  petfrovs  fioj^aXi<5off,*)  and  are  thoroughly  practised 
in  all  the  arts  of  heaping  up  and  collecting  money  (xa/»S/ccv 
yeyufAvatf(j,sv7]v  *X6ovg|iaig  f  g^ovrss).  And  not  only  by  this  aban- 
doned course  of  life,  but  also  by  their  way  of  talking,  carrying 
the  appearance  of  great  affection  and  benevolence,  in  order 
that  they  may  make  whatever  they  wish  a  source  of  gain,  $v 
<7rXsovsg«a;j;  ^XaxfroTg  Xoyoig,  v.  3.)  they  endeavor  to  deceive  minds 
that  are  not  sufficiently  confirmed,  -\>^x^  ^rr^ixrovg  §sksa%(wr$gf 
v.  14  ;  and  insolently  treat  them,  as  merchandize  to  make  a 
traffic  of,  gjwropsutfovrai,  §  y.  3 ;  and  entice  them  to  the  farthest 
and  most  wanton  extremes  of  lust ;  II  and  teach  that  therein. 


*  See  Bos,  Exercitt  Phil.  p.  287  ;  who  admirably  explains  these 
words. 

t  It  matters  not  wrhether  we  read  jrMritfte/t,  or  7r\Mvt^itts,  since 
both  readings  are  supported  by  the  authority  of  MSS.,  and  allowed  by 
the  genius  of  the  Greek  language.     Comp.  Wolfius,  on  this  passage. 

X  h  ttKwh^U.  There  is  here  observable  a  twofold  hebraism  ;  first,  in 
the  signification  of  the  word  7rKiovi%ict,  which  answers  to  the  Hebrew 
word  JJV3,  which  means  gain,  and  is  sometimes  rendered  in  the  Septua- 
gint  by  ta«ovs£<*,  as  Grotius  shews,  on  Eph.  iv.  19;  and  secondly,  in 
the  structure  of  the  words  :  for  b  is  for  Jut,  as  Grotius  has  also  observed, 
on  this  passage  of  St.  Peter, 

§.  Compare  Grotius,  on  this  place,  respecting  the  meaning  of  this 
word. 

||  Instead  of  etVa»X«#tir,  v.  2,  we  ought  undoubtedly,  with  Grotius,  to 
read  %<rt\ytUii',  in  wrhich  reading  the  MSS.  and  Versions  generally 
agree.  This  great  man,  however,  is  mistaken  in  supposing,  that  &oi\- 
yuat.,  Eph.  iv.  19,  means  the  beginnings,  or  first  degrees  of  lewdness.  For 
this  word  always  signifies  violent,'  unbridled,  and  shameless  lust. 
Hence  aLcikynt  means  one  who  is  lustful  to  a  shameless  and  rare  degree  ; 
and  ein\yicc  is  applied  to  a  species  of  lust,  which  decency  forbid?  me  \q 
name- 
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partly,  Christian  liberty  consists.     Comp.  v.  12,  and  Judi. 
v.  4.     And,  on  .account  of  this  same  Christian  liberty,  they 
despise  magistrates,  and  are  not  afraid  to  refuse  obedience  to 
them,  v.  10,  pretending  that  Christians  are  not  subject  to  hu- 
man governors  :  and  they  promise  tilings  that  are  utterly  vain, 
L'tfs'poyxa  [xaraiornrog  (pSsyyofjosvoi,  v.  18  ;  viz.  v.  19,  full  liberty  to 
gratify  every  lust  and  desire,  iXsuSrspi'av,  while,  nevertheless, 
they  subject  themselves  and  others  to  the  severe  and  cruel  bond- 
age of  the  filthiest  (cj^opa)  vices.     Abandoning,  therefore,  the 
doctrine  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they  have  very  grievously 
cone  astray,  v.  15,  exactly  according  to  the  plan  and  course 
of  Balaam,  (6<5os  tou  BaXaajx)  who  preferred  (dyowaw,  from  the 
Hebrew  27}x)  the  unrighteous  rewards  received  from  Balak,to 
obedience  to  God.      But  as  Balaam  instigated  the  Moabites 
to  entice  the  children  of  Israel  to  share  in  their  forbidden 
lusts,  and  through  these  lusts  to  lead  them  into  idolatry,  and,  by 
this  means,  brought  upon  them  the  severest  punishments  from 
God  ;  so  these  false  teachers,  giving  Christians  the  liberty  of 
^ratifying  their  carnal  appetites,  in  order  to  answer  their  own 
avaricious  views,  have,  in  like  manner,  provoked  against  the 
church  and  themselves  the  anger  of  God,  and  those  severe 
chastisements  and  penalties  which  usually  follow  this  anger  ; 
which,  indeed,  shall  not  linger  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  al- 
ready prepared  for  them ;    olg.  to   x/»f*a  sWaXai  cux  apyeT,  xai 
t]  atfwXfia  au-TWV  ou  vutfra^gi  ;  v.  3. 

But  the  question  now  comes,  who  these  •^8u3o&5atfxaXo» 
were  ?  No  other,  undoubtedly,  than  the  Gnostics,  say  some 
learned  writers.  Now  I  will  not  urge  too  strongly  the  fact, 
that  the  place  referred  to,  in  this  chapter,  is  a  prediction  re- 
specting teachers  of  this  kind,  who  were  yet  to  arise  ;  and 
that  the  Gnostics,  therefore,  cannot  be  meant,  because,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  these  same  writers,  the  origin  of 
the  Gnostic  philosophy  is  to  be  traced  much  higher  than  that 
period,  which  St.  Peter  here  predicts.  At  any  rate  it  may 
be  seen,  that  if  this  place  be  regarded  as  referring  to  the 
Gnostics,  their  doctrine  had  not,  as  those  writers  think,  as  yet 
arisen,  nor  begun  to  be  celebrated  and  spread  abroad  : 
which  is  what  I  have  been  contending  for     There  is  no  no- 
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eessity,  however,  for  supposing  the  Gnostics  to  be  meant, 
here,  as  it  is  well  known  that,  among  Christians  themselves. 
there  was  a  great  number  of  teachers,  and  of  others,  who 
maintained  wicked  opinions  of  this  kind  both  by  word  and 
example,  of  whom  the  Apostle,  in  this  place,  predicts  a  larger 
and  more  conspicuous  number.  And,  for  this  reason,  there 
are  so  many  explanations  of  the  nature  of  Christian  liberty. 
in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  as  in  i.  Peter,  n.  16  ;  Rom. 
xr.  20  ;  vm.  2  s.  14  s.  xiv.  16  ;  ii.  Cor.  in.  17 ;  so  mam- 
severe  reproofs  and  threatenings,  i.  Cor.  v.  and  vi ;  so  mam 
injunctions  to  connect,  with  faith,  holiness  and  true  piety  of 
heart  and  life,  Jam.  n  ;  so  many  exhortations  to  perseverance 
in  faith  ;  finally,  so  many  admonitions  to  obey  the  civil  ru- 
lers, even  though  they  were  heathens  and  wicked  men  ;  j. 
Pet.  n.  13  s.  Rom.  xm.  1  s.  Now  do  these  explanations,  re- 
proofs, exhortations,  and  precepts,  relate  to  the  wickedness 
of  the  Gnostics  only  ?  Who  ever  supposed  that  the  Second 
Chapter  of  St.  James,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  he  op- 
poses men,  who  led  a  wicked  life,  refers  to  the  Gnostics  ?  It 
is  more  probable,  therefore,  that  in  this  place  are  meant  per- 
sons of  notorious  wickedness  ;  who,  having  abandoned  the 
Christian  faith,  disseminated  iniquitous  opinions  not  only  by 
their  example,  but  also  by  their  language  and  system,  and 
enticed  others  to  embrace  and  follow  them  ;  in  a  word,  apos- 
tates, who,  having  abjured  their  faith,  and  Jesus  Christ,  lived 
in  a  most  abandoned  manner,  and  also  corrupted  others  ;  of 
whom  St.  John,  after  Peter,  speaks  in  his  First  Epistle,  saying 
that  Antichrist,  of  whose  coming  Christians  had  already  been 
warned,  is  now  come.  This,  moreover,  may  be  clearly  per- 
ceived from  verse  20  s.,  where  the  Apostle  expressly  says, 
that  these  -^suOo&oaCxaXoi  had  acknowledged  and  received 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  afterwards  had  ma- 
liciously abandoned  and  abjured  it.  Further,  it  is  evident 
that  those  ^s-MoidufaaXoi  were  of  Jewish  origin  ;  for  St.  Pe- 
ter had  addressed  the  Jewish  Christians,  and,  in  v.  1,  he  ex- 
pressly shews,  that  now  also,  as  had  before  been  the  case. 
men  of  this  kind  should  arise  from  among  them,  syiwra  Ss  xpi 
•■ksutWpo^-rai  sv  <rw  Xaw,  w£  xal  sv  Ofm-  erfovtyt  ^svSodtSoufxaku^  It. 
may  be  added,  flnallv.  that  learned  writers,  even  among  tha^r 
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who,  in  other  respects,  most  strenuously  contend  that  traces 
of  the  Gnostics  are  found  in  the  New  Testament,  and  espe- 
cially Mosheim,  maintain  that  the  Gnostics  were  not  all  so 
depraved  in  their  opinions  and  lives,  as  the  ^sutfo&tfatfxaXoi  are 
here  described.  Comp.  Mosheim,  Institut.  H.  E.  maj.  p. 
359,  where  he  observes,  that  "  most  of  them  prescribed  for 
themselves  a  severe  rule  of  living,  and,  by  abstinence,  and 
various  inconveniences,  emaciated  and  tormented  their  bo- 
dies :"  and,  p.  357  s.,  he  says,  "  they  all  certainly  committed 
to  our  Saviour  the  office  of  informing,  both  by  words  and 
deeds,  the  souls  of  men,  which  had  fallen  into  extreme  igno- 
rance of  their  origin  and  condition,  and  were  forgetful  of 
God,  how  they  might  escape  from  the  snares  of  the  wicked 
prince  of  darkness  ;  &c."  Semler  expresses  the  same  opi- 
nion, in  his  Comment.  Hist,  de  ant.  Chr.  statu,  p.  79  ;  where 
he  observes,  that  "  most  of  the  Gnostics  were  strict  teachers 
of  virtue."  But  if  this  be  so,  how  can  those  ^suflo&SatfxaXoi 
mean  the  Gnostics  ?  For  this  reason,  Mosheim  here  agrees 
with  me  ;  for  he  expressly  maintains,  in  the  above  work,  p. 
317  s.,  that  this  epistle  does  not  speak  of  philosophers,  nor  of 
those  who  advocated  the  ceremonial  law,  but  of  abandoned 
Christians,  "  who  maintained  that  the  holy  system  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  teacher  of  every  vice  and  lust,  and,  by  their 
own  impure  lives,  supported  this  horrible  doctrine." — So 
much  with  respect  to  the  fypfaBtSkditotisw. 

As  for  the  phraseology  which  the  Apostle  has  used  in  this 
Chapter,  and  wrhich,  as  has  been  very  correctly  remarked,  by 
learned  men,  (as,  for  example,  among  the  ancient  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers,  Jerom,  de  Script.  Eccl.  c.  1,)  differs  very  much 
from  his  style  in  other  parts,  and  has  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude.  while  this  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, and  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  resemble  very  much  the 
phraseology  of  the  Gnostics ;  learned  men  seem  to  have  here 
needlessly  sought  out  and  devised  difficulties.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to  assign  any  reason  for  the  circumstance  re- 
ferred to,  the  most  probable  is,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
the  prophecy,  and  denunciation  of  severe  punishments,  con- 
tained in  this  chapter.  Now  who  does  not  know  that  in  pro- 
phecies, or  severe  reproofs,  the  style  is  more  elevated,  and 
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sometimes  also  more  uncommon,  than  in  the  simple  statement 
of  doctrines,  and  systems  of  morals  ?  Who  can  read  the 
xivth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  where  the  destruction  of  the  Babylo- 
nians is  threatened,  or  the  reproof  contained  in  Jeremiah,  u. 
12,  without  perceiving  that  a  very  elevated  style,  and  bold 
figures,  are  used  ?  And  from  this  circumstance  not  having  been 
borne  in  mind  by  some  commentators,  those  passages  have 
been  explained  in  a  most  extraordinary  and  unnatural  manner. 
Or,  to  take  an  example  from  the  New  Testament,  who  can 
read  the  Apocalypse,  and  other  writings  of  St.  John,  without 
observing  the  great  difference  there  is  between  them  ?  In 
the  latter,  the  style  is  simple,  sweet,  and  flowing  softly  along  ; 
in  the  former,  it  is  elevated,  magnificent,  and  also,  in  some 
places,  repugnant  to  the  usage  of  the  Greek  language  ;  and 
therefore  abounding  in  faults  of  expression,  not  to  be  found 
in  his  other  writings,  and  such  as  we  should  not  have  expect- 
ed to  find  in  him. 

The  words  themselves,  moreover,  and  phrases,  wrhich  the 
Apostle  has  employed  in  this  prophecy,  are  such  as  may  ea- 
sily be  accounted  for,  and  explained,  from  the  usage  of  the 
sacred  writers,  without  having  any  regard  to  the  trifles  of  the 
Gnostics.  Of  this  kind,  are,  particularly,  the  phrase  tfsipafs  £o- 
(pov  rapToipuxfag,  KupiSuy.sv  sis  xpitfjv  r&njpijfiifrauis,  in  v.  4  ;  and  bjs  ') 
£o<pos  tou  tfxorous  bIc  ajwva  rsttyqmt,  in  v.  IT,  and  the  words  im- 
mediately preceding,  iltf»l  sitfi  t^ytu  dvodpoi,  vs<ps'Xc.i  uco  Xai'XatfoS 
ihMuvoiLSvcu.  Some  learned  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  these 
phrases  are  either  derived  from  the  usage  of  the  Gnostics, 
that  is  to  say,  borrowed  from  them,  or  that  they  are  employed 
in  opposition  to  them  ;  as  Michaelis  thinks,  Einleit.  ins.  N. 
T.  P.  li.  p.  1482  s.  ed.  Gott.  1788*  Let  us,  however,  exa- 
mine this  point:  We  must  here  bear  in  mind,  particularly  as 
it  respects  the  two  first  of  the  above  phrases,  an  observation 
of  some  very  learned  commentators  in  regard  to  certain  words, 
which  are  somewhat  uncommon  in  the  New  Testament.  When 
the  Apostles  undertook  to  teach  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
Greek  language,  many  subjects  were  necessary  to  be  spoken 

*  f  See  Marsh's  Micbaelis.  Vol.  iv.  pp.  355.  356.  Lond.  1802.— Tr.  ] 
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of,  with  which  the  Gentiles  were  unacquainted,  or  which,  at 
any  rate,  they  erroneously  held  ;  so  that  there  were  no  words 
to  express  these  :  as,  for  example,  when  the  punishments  of 
evil  angels  and  men  were  to  be  mentioned.  In  order  to  ex- 
press  these,  they  were  obliged  either  to  invent  new  words,  or 
to  select  others,  whose  ordinary  signification  had  some  resem- 
blance to  that  which  they  wished  to  express.  New  terms  they 
neither  did,  nor  could  invent ;  for  this  is  only  to  be.  expected 
from  great  genius,  disciplined  by  education,  not  from  fisher- 
men and  illiterate  persons  :  they  accordingly  selected  words, 
which  were  already  well  known,  and  employed  on  similar 
subjects.  Thus,  for  example,  they  made  choice  of  the  word 
a%,  which  is  used  by  the  Greeks  in  reference  to  the  condi- 
tion of  both  classes  of  men  after  death  :  the  Apostles,  how- 
ever, after  the  usage  of  the  Septuagint,  which  employs  this 
word  to  express  the  Hebrew  terms  biy!&  and  nnjfat,  added  ano- 
ther signification  ;  using  it,  viz.  with  reference  to  the  wicked 
only,  and  expressing  by  it  their  utterly  miserable  condition. 
But  as  this  condition  is  frequently  represented,  in  other  pla- 
ces, by  the  word  '  darkness,'  ?oq>os,  they  employed  this  like- 
wise to  express  the  same  meaning  ;  and  added  to  it  the  word 
dsipti,  instead  of  which,  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  xvn.  17,  the 
word  aXutfig  is  used,  to  signify  the  constraint,  severity,  and 
long  duration  of  these  punishments  (for  chains,  and  bonds, 
are  used  by  the  poets  to  express  extreme  constraint,).  And 
as  Tartarus  signifies,  with  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  a  dark  and 
low  place,  where  the  wicked  are  tormented,  they  according- 
ly employed  the  word  rtLpra$&9  entirely  divested,  however, 
like  the  rest  of  the  terms  now  referred  to,  of  the  supersti- 
tious meaning  attached  to  it  by  the  heathen ;  and  signifying, 
to  subject  to  the  severest  punishments  which  a  spiritual  nature 
can  suffer.  Now  as  it  was  no  less  difficult  to  select  these 
words,  so  as  to  suit  the  comprehension  of  men,  than  to  invent 
new  ones,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  suggested  not  by  the 
genius  of  the  writers,  but  by  the  Holy  Spirit  himself ;  and 
this  is  certainly  a  strong  argument  for  the  idea,  that  words 
themselves  were  communicated  by  divine  inspiration.  On 
the  signification  of  those  terms  among  the  Greeks,  see,  be- 
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sides  Grotius,  Bos,  Exercitatt.  Phil,  on  this  place,  p.  285  ;  on 
Jude,v.  6,  p.  293,  and  Apoc.  i.  18,  p.  295.  There  is,  more- 
over, some  ground  for  the  use  of  these  words,  in  that  ancient 
opinion  of  the  Eastern  nations,  that  the  souls  of  the  dead 
pass  into  a  dark  and  low  place,  where  there  is  night  and  drea- 
ry solitude,  and  where  past  things  are  forgotten.  This  they 
called  by  the  names,  Steffi  ^dSv,  ii"3,  p«  \rov,  njbn,  ^n,  &c.  ; 
and  the  Greeks  called  it  ?<%,  or  raprapog.  Hence,  in  explain- 
ing passages  of  Scripture,  it  is  necessary  to  be  somewhat  cau- 
tious ;  and  even  in  interpreting  Greek  words,  which  have  the 
same  meaning,  we  must  sometimes  have  recourse  to  this  an- 
cient opinion,  if  we  would  arrive  at  their  exact  signification. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  that  eminent  critic  Vitringa,  on  Isai. 
xiv.  9  ;  and  has  been  farther  illustrated  by  Venema,  on  Ps. 
vi.  6,  xvi.  10,  who  has  cited  a  great  number  of  passages  to 
establish  the  point.  Everard  Scheid  has  also  discussed  the 
subject  at  large,  and  in  a  learned  manner,  in  his  Diss,  ad  Cant. 
Hiskia3,  p.  27 — 43.  And  if  ancient  and  modern  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers  had  borne  all  this  in  mind,  they  certainly  would 
not  have  looked  in  this  place  for  the  Gnostics  ;  who  perhaps 
used  words  of  this  sort  on  account  of  the  usage  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  who  held  nearly  the  same  opinion,  and  used  them 
in  a  Greek  and  Latin  sense.  Neither,  which  is  more  impor- 
tant, and  applies  chiefly  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers, 
would  they  have  philosophized  in  so  trifling  a  manner  about 
the  condition  of  souls  after  death,  and  even  respecting  the 
descent  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  into  the  lower  world. 

As  for  the  phrase  s„0]7ai  avyfyoi,  and  vstpiXaj  uco  \ui\wxes  sXauvc- 
fi-svaj,  v.  17,  these  also  are  not  entirely  unknown  in  the  sacred 
writings  ;  the  former  signifying  imperfection  of  doctrine,  the 
latter  inconstancy  in  the  faith.  For  example,  in  Ps.  xxxvi.  9. 
pious  men  are  said  to  be  completely  satisfied  with  the  fatness  of 
the  house  of  God,  and  to  be  rather  overflowed,  than  watered, 
with  the  sweetest  rivers  of  pleasures  ;  i.  e.  to  be  enriched  by 
God,  here  below,  with  the  most  choice  and  excellent  gifts, 
productive  of  the  greatest  delight ;  for  this  is  the  meaning  of 
that  very  beautiful  passage.  And,  on  account  of  this  plenty 
ind  abundance  of  spiritual  blessings,  they  are  compared  to  a 
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perpetual  and  most  copious  fountain ;  as,  in  Isai.  lviii.  11, 
m\D  n-TDV-^S  *WN  D;d  Kjl'bj,  w£  flr*]yifl,  fy  fA-vj  sgs'Xitffv  u<5wp  ;  that 
isj  thou  shalt  be  like  a  fountain,  which  emits  water  continually, 
without  cessation,  i.  e.  a  very  abundant  fountain  ;  by  which 
phrase  is  expressed  the  exceedingly  happy  condition  of  the 
pious  and  faithful.  So  also,  in  Zechariah,  xiv.  8,  it  is  said 
that  out  of  Jerusalem,  i.  e.  the  church  of  Christ,  shall  flow  o;p 
Di;,n,  living  waters  ;  which  is  to  be  understood  not  literally, 
as  Grotius  thinks,  but  as  referring  to  the  successful  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel.  To  the  above  place  in  Isaiah  Jesus  Christ 
seems  to  have  had  reference,  in  John,  iv.  14  ;  but  especially 
in  Ch.  vii.  38,  where  he  thus  describes  the  happiness  of  a 
pious  man :  itora^iol  ix  t%  xoikiug  auroZ  (which,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  usage,  is  for  i%  aikou)  ^surfouo'iv  vScuros  £wv<ro£,  which, 
laying  aside  the  allegory,  means  nothing  else  but  this ;  "  he 
shall  be  filled  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with  a  great 
abundance  of  divine  knowledge,  tranquillity,  joy,  &c."  See 
Rev.  xxi.  6.  And  therefore  God  himself,  from  whom  all 
these  benefits  proceed,  is  called  in  Ps.  xxxvi.  10,  D^n  "rtpp, 
vfarft  £w%,  and  in  Jer.  n.  13,  andxvu.  13,  D"n  D;p  ifps  ;  they 
who  cease  to  worship  and  reverence  Him  being  said  to  leave 
the  exhaustless  fountain,  and  to  hew  out  for  themselves  broken 
wells,  B*WfJ  n*iN2,  which  cannot  hold  water,  and  are  there- 
fore altogether  destitute  of  it.  Hence  the  mouth  and  law  of 
a  wise  man,  i.  e.  his  doctrine,  are  called,  in  Prov.  x.  11,  and 
xm.  14,  D"n  "HP?,  because  this  doctrine  leads  to  true  happi- 
ness ;  as  appears  from  what  follows ;  "  by  obeying  which, 
you  will  avoid  all  danger :"  and  for  this  same  reason,  piety 
towards  God  receives  the  same  appellation,  in  ch.  xiv.  27. 
Now  it  may  hence  be  perceived,  why  wicked  teachers  are 
here  called  by  the  Apostle  n^ym  awdpot  ;  namely,  because 
they  themselves  are  destitute  of  those  divine  gifts,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  lead  others  to  their  attainment.  This  is  shewn  clear- 
ly by  the  parallel  passage,  Jude,  verse  12,  where  they  are 
called  &'»fya  qj&ivorf.-opjvtt,  trees  that  are  decaying,  or,  destitute 
of  leaves,  (referring,  without  doubt,  to  Ps.  i.  3.)  axaptfa,  dig 
arfoSavovra,  entirely  dead  and  dried  up,  so  that  there  is  no  hope 
of  their  reviving,  (for  to  die  twice?  means,  to  suffer  a  more 
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outer  death ;  as  in  that  eelebrated  passage  of  Phaedrus,  "  bis 
videor  mori/')  sxp»£wSsVra,  fit  to  be  burned. — But  these  teach- 
ers are  further    called  vscpi'kai    ^o   \ai\u<jros  ikawopsveu,  i.  c. 
clouds,  which  are  swiftly  carried  along  by  a  wind,  or  tempest. 
Commentators  differ  in  regard  to  the  reason  for  this  appella- 
tion.    Some  are  of  opinion,  that  they  are  so  called  on  the 
same  account  for  which  they  are  termed  **iya*  avufyoi ;  others, 
however,  think  that  it  is  because  of  their  pride,  and  vain  boast, 
of  knowledge  (yvutfig),  as  Michaelis,  Einl.  ins  N.  T.  P.  if. 
}).  1483.  Ed.  Gott.  1788  *      Forsooth,  because  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  the  Gnostics  in  this  chapter  !      But  it  has  been  al- 
ready observed  by  Grotius,  and  Calovids  agrees  with  him. 
(Bib.  111.  on  this  place,)  that  those  teachers  are  so  called  on 
account  of  the  wavering  character  of  their  faith  ;  and  this  is 
not  only  clearly  proved,  but  absolutely  required,  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  discourse.     For  what  the  Apostle  had  first  said 
figuratively,  he  unfolds  more  clearly  and  without  a  figure,  in 
v.  20,  21 ;  and  who  else  can  be  there  meant,  but  those  who. 
having  abandoned  the  Christian  faith,  have  turned  back  again 
to  their  former  wickedness  ?       To  this   agree  the  parallel 
passages,  Eph.  iv.  14,  where  the  Apostle  admonishes  them 
not  to  be  like  children,  tossed  and  driven  about  by  every  wind 
of  doctrine,  xXu<5wvi£o|X£voj  xou  crsgi<pS£of/.evoi  tuvTi   ctvc'/xw  <z%  diScttf- 
xaXias  ;  intending  hereby,  without  doubt,  to  warn  them  against 
inconstancy  in  doctrine  and  faith:  and   Hebrews,  xm.  9, 
where  he  says,  bida-^cug  tfojxj'Xais  xeu  pva»s  |*q  xsgitpigzctds,  i.  e. 
do  not  permit  yourselves  to  be  carried  and  tossed  about  by 
various  and  novel  opinions.     Moreover,  the  •^s\>8ooiSa<fxa\oi9  of 
whom  St.  Peter  speaks,  are  called  by  the  Apostle  Jude,  r.  12, 
vsyekou   uffo    avs'fjLwv    irep<psgt>ii.svcu ;  and  v.   13,    dfasgsg    tfXavSjrcu, 
which  Grotius  well  renders, wandering, or  flitting  stars;  and 
says  that  their  inconstancy  is  here  meant.     James,  i.  6,  is  also 
a  passage  somewhat  applicable  to  the  illustration  of  the  phrase 
under  discussion.     There  is,  therefore,  no  necessity  for  re- 
ferring this  chapter  to  the  Gnostics  ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  the 
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words  themselves  which  the  Apostle  uses,  and  the  whole  dis- 
course, are  sufficiently  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  nature 
of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  usage  of  the  other  sacred  wri- 
ters. 

On  Chapter  m,  of  u.  Peter,  there  cannot  be  much  said  ; 
as  even  those  learned  writers  who  are  most  firmly  of  opinion, 
that  there  are  traces  of  the  Gnostic  philosophy  in  the  New 
Testament,  differ  in  the  explanation  of  it :  some  asserting, 
but  the  greater  part  denying,  that  it  is  also  referred  to  in  this 
place.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  this  chapter  cannot 
refer  to  any  other  advent  of  Christ,  than  that  to  the  last 
judgment ;  as  has  been  very  clearly  shewn  by  several  learn- 
ed writers,  and  as  Michaelis  himself  thinks,  1.  c.  There  is 
no  necessity,  however,  for  supposing,  that  by  the  sf/wrawrai, 
whom  he  predicts  as  hereafter  (&*'  stf^arou  rwv  tyspuv)  to  arise, 
are  meant  the  Gnostics  ;  since  at  all  periods  impudent  men 
of  this  kind,  who  have  derided  the  divine  promises  and 
threatenings,  have  existed  in  great  numbers.  Such  persons, 
for  instance,  were  found  in  the  days  of  Noah  ;  and  of  Mala- 
chi,  who  speaks  of  them  in  Ch.  in.  Will  any  one  say  that 
these  were  Gnostics  ? 

Something  yet  remains  to  be  said,  (that  I  may  not  be 
thought  to  have  left  untouched  any  thing  of  importance,)  in 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  6  a?*v  and  6  ap^wv,  Eph. 
ji.  2  ;  which  some  learned  writers,  particularly  Brucker,  on 
this  passage,  and  Mosheim,  on  i.  Tim.  i.  17,  suppose,  with 
Jerom,  to  be  used  in  the  Gnostic  sense  in  the  sacred  writings, 
and  to  refer  to  a  certain  eternal,  unchangeable  Substance,  and 
Spirit  of  the  first  rank,  or  prince  of  spirits.  They  appear  to 
have  been  led  to  this  idea,  however,  by  the  signification  of 
eternity,  which  is  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  word  hi&>, 
and  of  chief  power,  thought  to  be  comprehended  in  the  term 
c/pX«v.  Neither  the  one,  nor  the  other,  however,  can  be 
proved  either  from  the  usage  of  the  Bible,  or  that  of  the  best 
writers. 

The  word  a«wv  answers  exactly  to  the  Hebrew  dSi>*,  which, 
by  its  derivation,  and  the  constant  usage  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, means  time,  the  end  of  which  is  concealed  from  us 
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or  any  space  of  time  whatever,  the  length  of  which  is  to  be 
determined,  in  each  particular  passage,  by  the  context,  and 
the  design  of  the  writer.  It  may  therefore,  indeed,  signify  a 
somewhat  extended  period,  and  even  the  highest  extent  of 
duration  :  for  example,  in  that  phrase,  DSl'jrtjj  tihipn,  or. 
D'pSijD,  Ps.  xc.  2,  cm.  17 ;  in  Greek,  dffo  irou  aluvos  bus  rw 
a/wvaj,  or,  sis  rous  a/wvag  -twv  ajwvwv,  i.  e.  as  long  as  possible,  or. 
for  ever ;  Gen.  xxi.  33,  dSi>*  Sk,  which  is  well  rendered  by  the 
Septuagint,  Ssdg  a/wvios.  From  the  term  by  itself,  howrever,  we 
cannot  prove  the  eternity  of  any  thing ;  as  appears  plainly  both 
from  the  Chaldee,  as  Esra.  iv.  15.  Dan.  n.  4.  «q  poSjjS  «£*,», 
and  also  from  other  places,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion. A  clear  example  is  to  be  found,  however,  in  Exod. 
xxi.  6,  where  the  servant  who  does  not  wish,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  service,  to  embrace  the  privilege  of  freedom,  is 
said  to  continue  a  servant  D^tyS,  i.  e.  till  the  time  of  the  year 
of  jubilee,  or,  as  long  as  he  lives.  Deut.  xv.  17.  Those 
places  are  principally  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  which  lg  is  add- 
ed ;  as,  Isai.  xlv.  17,  tj;  *tf*ip"iy,  leas'.  «bw  rticSwog-in,  a  salvation 
to  endure  for  a  very  long  period.  Hence  the  trpSty  of  the 
Hebrews  are  distinguished  by  them  into  rtfn  obty  and  fron  oSfj; ; 
on  which  account  cdav  or  afwvss  are  used,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  reference  to  the  N.  T.  times,  if  6  fw'fcXcav  is  added, 
or  ol  s^ofxsvoi ;  as  Heb.  n.  5,  where,  indeed,  the  words  are 
oixoufiigv*]  (A=XXoutfa,  in  the  same  sense,  however,  in  which  the 
phrase  aiwv  piXXcov  is  used  in  Ch.  vi.  5  :  and  h^a^ng  ^c'XXovroc 
a»w»og  means,  the  power  of  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  is  expressly  termed,  in  Rom.  i.  16,  Svwius  ©eoC. 
and  in  Eph.  l.  19,  lirsfiaXkw  f/.syeS-<>£  r^g  dwa^sug.  In  the  same 
way  we  are  to  understand  cu«veg  g^o/xsvoi,  in  Ch.  n.  7,  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Hence  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
called,  in  Isai.  ix.  5,  "if^a*,  i.  e.  the  founder  of  the  future  age  ; 
where  the  Septuagint  has  irar^  rou  j/iXXavros  aluvos.  The 
same  meaning  is  assigned  by  Locke  and  Michaelis  to 
Gal.  l.  4  ;  so  that  the  phrase  ai*civ  ivsfaas  signifies  the  times 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  refers  to  freedom  from  the 
yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law.  To  this,  however,  seem  to 
be   opposed  the   words  <rou    5ovreg    £au<r«v    u*$z  twv   a^aonCiv 
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fyifiv,  which  clearly  shew  that  the  expression  oVwfc  £#fai«w 
^iw,a£  ex  tou  gvgrfTWTos  a/wvog  tfovryoy  means  somewhat  more  than 
deliverance  from  the  ritual  law.— Now  from  this  signification 
is  derived  another  ;  that,  namely,  by  which  aiwv,  and  wfiff$ 
o)ty  and  D'pHs  denote  time  and  the  world  itself;  as  Joel,  n, 
%  where  dStyrrji?  means, '  at  any  time,1  or,  \  ever :'  Eccles.  in. 
11,  where  the  .Septuagint  has  translated  word  for  word,  tow 
oc/wva  §8uxsv  sv  xapdia  aoVwv,  but  the  English  Version  more  ac- 
cording to  the  sense,  ';  he  hath  set  the  world  in  their  heart  :" 
Heb.  i.  2,  xi.  3,  which  passages  are  in  point,  and  ought  not 
to  be  thought  to  refer  to  the  aeons  of  the  Gnostics :  for  they 
are  a  mere  Hebraism,  expressing  the  formation  of  the  world, 
as  they  have  been  hitherto  universally  understood.  Hence 
oStyo  and  eta'  aiwvog  mean,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ; 
Gen.  vi.  4,  Luke,  i.  70,  John,  ix.  32  :  and  *?<>  rwv  aiwvwv,  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world  ;  l.  Cor.  n.  7.  Moreover,  as  eve- 
ry period  of  time  has  its  peculiar  manners,  vices,  pursuits, 
and  dispositions  ;  hence  oSty,  or  also  iin,  ai'wv,  and  ysvsa,  are 
used  in  reference  both  to  the  manner  of  life  and  conduct  of 
any  one,  as  Gen.  vi.  9.  Luke  xvi.  8,  which  the  Hebrews  other- 
wise express  by  the  term  X)"?.  5  an(l  a^so  to  tne  manners,  dis- 
positions, and  feelings,  which  distinguish  any  particular  a/'wv. 
or  ysvsa.  The  Latins  use  the  word  cetas,  or  seculum,  in  the 
same  way  ;  as,  in  Pliny,  "  seculum  est,  pecuniam  amare  ;" 
and  Tacitus,  Germania,  19,  "  nemo  enim  illic  vitia  ridet,  nee 
corrumpere  et  corrumpi,  seculum  vocatur."  The  French  use 
the  word  sieclc  precisely  in  the  same  way.  See  Wolfius, 
•and  the  citations  there  made.  A  place  in  point  here,  is  Rom. 
sn>  2  ;  where  the  Apostle  says,  ^  rfurf^^aTi^g^s  <r£  a/wvi  rov- 
?u,  i.  e.  do  not  imitate  the  present  age,  i.  e.  the  corrupt  man- 
ners of  this  a«ye.  Therefore  the  words  ^spisifaT^ars  xa<nx  <rov 
aiwva  tou  xotff/vou  roj-rou,  in  this  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  which  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  explain,  cannot 
possibly  refer  to  a  certain  nature  ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  men  of  that  period,  who  re- 
sisted the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  delivered  with 
such  abundant  clearness,  and  confirmed  by  so  many  and  sig- 
nal miracles.     \  would  therefore  translate  the  place  thus  : 
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u  to  which  crimes  ye  also  were  sometime  abandoned,  after  the 
manner  of  this  period,"  or,  "  as  men  are  Wont  to  live  in  this 
our  age."  Grotius  has  admirably  rendered  it  ;  "  vixistis,  ut 
mos  erat  plerisque." 

Neither  are  we  to  imagine  the  idea  of  any  great  and  dis- 
tinguished power,  to  be  implied  in  the  word  «£XWV«  F°r>  as 
Ernesti  observes,  Instit.  Interp.  p.  217,*  he  who  possesses 
agXo,  i.  e.  any  power  and  dignity,  though  small,  such  as  be- 
longs to  the  lesser  judges  in  particular  towns,  is  called  a£xwv. 
For  every  town  in  Judea,  however  small,  had,  like  us,  its  af- 
X°vrs£,  i.  e.  magistrates,  or  judges,  who  took  cognizance  of 
lesser  causes,  determined  suits  and  controversies,  and  con- 
sulted the  advantage  and  security  of  their  countrymen.  On 
the  subject  of  these  Archons  of  the  Jews,  Wesseling  has 
written  an  entire  treatise,  to  which  I  would  refer  the  reader. 
It  is  a  person  of  this  kind  that  is  meant  in  Luke  xn.  58  ;  and, 
as  Grotius  has  already  observed,  he  is  expressly  termed  xgirfc 
in  the  parallel  passage,  Matt.  v.  25.  Such  also  was  Jairus, 
who,  in  Matt.  ix.  18,  is  called  a£Xwv?  and  in  Luke,  vm.  41,  <x*- 
^wv  <nj£  (fwcvyuyvs  :  compare  Markland,  in  his  Notes  on  Ly- 
sias.t  In  the  same  way  Nicodemus,  who,  in  John,  in.  10,  is 
called  SiSutfxotkog  rou  'Itf^X,  is  termed  in  v.  1,  of  the  same 
chapter,  %xwv  ™v  'Ioutaiuv ;  in  which  place,  as  Brucker  like- 
wise has  observed,  bringing  forward,  at  the  same  time,  other 
passages  in  proof  of  this  signification,  a  person  is  meant,  who 
has  any  power  whatever  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  or,  a  public 
teacher.  And  this  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  use  of  the 
word  by  the  Septuagint,  from  which,  without  doubt,  this  sense 
of  affiuv  with  the  New  Testament  writers  was  derived.  For 
in  that  version,  this  word  is  used  to  render  the  Hebrew  iw 
Exod.  n.  14,  and  jna,  Isai.  xxn.  18,  which,  particularly  in  the 
Chaldee,  signifies  any  possessor  and  lord.  Nor,  finally,  is  it 
repugnant  to  the  usage  of  the  best  writers,  who  employ  a^-v 
in  no  less  simple  a  manner.     Whence  it  is  evident,  that  then 


*  [  Page  413,  Ed.  Lips.  1809.—  Tr.  ] 

t  [  Lys.  Oper.  p.  532,  Ed.  Reiske.  Lips.  1772.— Tr.  ] 
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is  no  necessity  for  understanding  by  %xwv  **&  sfru&ias  coO  &&§cc , 
a  spirit  of  the  first  rank,  or  the  prince  of  spirits,  or  any  thing 
of  that  kind  :  but  he  designates  by  this  phrase  one  who  pos- 
sesses any  power  whatsoever ;  by  which,  however,  I  would 
not  be  understood  as  taking  from  the  devil,  who,  I  doubt  not. 
is  here  meant,  all  the  power  that  is  attributed  to  him  in  other 
places  also  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  that  is  here  ascribed 
to  him  by  the  expression,  *%  $%w<f'ms  <roZ  &sgos9  who  exercises 
power  in  darkness,  i.  e.  among  wicked  men.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  beware  here  of  the  absurdity  of  those  who 
philosophize,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  about  the  power  of 
the  devil  over  the  air,  and  miserably  confuse  themselves  in 
the  explanation  of  it ;  as  Wolfius,  and  those  whom  he  cites, 
and,  which  much  surprises  me,  even  Grotius.  Into  which 
error  they  would  not  have  fallen,  if  they  had  attended  to  the 
use  of  the  word  <%  by  all  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  writers, 
and  particularly  the  poets  ;  in  the  sense,  namely,  of  dark- 
ness and  obscurity.  For  example,  in  that  celebrated  passage 
of  Virgil's  Aeneid,  1.  v.  415, 

— -Venus  obscuro  gradientes  acre  sepsit. 

So  also  in  the  sacred  writings,  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  xvn. 
10,  the  Egyptian  darkness  is  called  a%.  There  is  no  necessity, 
however,  for  citing  examples,  since  they  are  easy  of  access, 
and  this  use  of  d^g  is  so  well  known  and  understood,  and  has 
been  so  established  by  learned  writers,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  obtains  hi  this  place  also.  This  is  evident  parti- 
cularly from  the  fact,  that  the  Apostle,  as  Luther,  in  his  Ger- 
man version,  has  pretty  clearly  intimated,  immediately  him- 
self adds  an  explanation  in  the  words  that  follow,  viz. :  rov 
crvsu^aros  <rou  vuv  ivsgyovvrog  £v  roTg  \j\o7g  <rSj£  ewrsis-si'as,  i.  e.  that 
spirit  namely,  who  now  particularly  displays  his  efficacy  among 
unbelievers.*     Whence  it  is  evident,  that  aty  does  not  mean 


*  [Luther's  translation  of  the  verse  is  as  follows :  "  In  welchen  ihr 
weiland  gewandelt  habt,  nach  dem  Lauf  dieser  Welt,  und  nach  dem 
Fursten,  der  in  der  Luft  herrschet;  nemlich  nach  dem  Geist,  derzu 
dieser  Zeitsein  Werk  hat  in  den  kindern  des  Unglaubens."—  Tr.  1 
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the  air,  tor  the  air  belongs  to  God,  not  to  the  devil ;  but  dark- 
ness, i.  e.  uW  «%  oL-KsiS-eias,  for  in  the  parallel  place,  Ch.  vi. 
12,  and  Col.  i.  13,  the  Apostle  uses  the  word  tfxocog  ;  but  all 
know  that  Cxotos  signifies  ignorance,  vice,  misery. — But  the 
devil  is  called  %xwv  <ro^  c'-£0£>  or>  T0"  tfx°rw#i  i«  e.  of  the  wick- 
ed, since  he  exerts  his  power  among  them,  and  by  them : 
and  this  power,  moreover,  is  not  inconsiderable,  not  indeed 
on  account  of  the  word  &§xm,  or  ^ou<r»a,  but  because  of  the 
multitude  of  wicked  men,  who  are  the  instruments  whereby 
the  devil  exercises  his  power.  This  explanation  is  so  clear, 
and  agrees  so  well  with  the  usage  both  of  the  best  writers,  and 
of  the  sacred  books  themselves,  and  with  the  connexion  of  the 
whole  discourse,  that  I  cannot  understand  how  Brucker 
could  call  it  forced,  Hist.  Crit.  Phil.  Tom.  vi.  p.  417  s. ;  nor 
how  those  remarks  can  be  considered  as  having  any  weight, 
which  he  has  made  against  it,  in  the  Caten.  Exeget.  Bibl.  An- 
glic. Tom.  iv.  N.  T.  p.  828,  and  Tom.  vi.  p.  62.  Moreover,  the 
words  c/-£XaS  sfoutfiai,  xotfjjLox£aTO£sg  roS  rfxocaug  »a  uluvog  caucou,  and 
wsufAorjxa;  c%  flrovrj^ia^,  in  this  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  Ch.  vi, 
12,  and  in  Coloss.  n.  15,  are  explained  by  most  commentators 
in  reference  to  the  devil ;  by  some  also,  with  much  less  pro- 
bability, as  meaning  Jupiter,  and  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles, 
which  is  the  opinion  of  Harwood,  in  his  "  New  Introduction 
to  the  study  and  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament,"'  p.  303  s. 
The  most  learned  critics,  however,  explain  them  far  differ- 
ently, and  are  of  opinion  that  the  Jewish  rulers,  and  men  in 
authority  are  intended.  This  they  prove  very  clearly,  first, 
from  the  context ;  for,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  there 
is  an  opposition  between  weak  men  (for  this  is  the  meaning, 
in  that  place,  of  ajji.a  x*i  tf«fg,),*  and  dpx^h  sgouc/ai,  xul  xrffuxgk* 
<roPzg  coy  Cxotous  coy  co'wvoj  toucou,  i.  e.  the  powerful  men  of  that 
period,  who  were  also  distinguished  for  their  wickedness  ;  and 


[  The  reader  will  at  once  perceive,  that  the  author  has  departed 
from  the  correct  and  natural  interpretation  of  the  phrase  aT/aa  kxi  adf$} 
in  this  passage ;  which  signifies  here,  as  in  several  orher  places,  men, 
and  is  opposed  to  spiritual  enemies,  or  demons.  See  some  excellent  re- 
marks in  Koppf.,  N.  T.  in  loc. — Tr.  7 
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in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  the  discourse,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  is  respecting  the  abolition  of  the  ceremonial  law, 
a  subject  which  certainly  can  have  no  reference  to  the  devil : 
and  secondly,  from  the  usage  of  speech  both  of  the  Jews,  who 
usually  distinguished  by  these  appellations  men  of  influence, 
kings,  and  princes,  and  also  of  the  sacred  writings  themselves. 
For,  in  Acts,  iv.  23,  and  26  s.,  agxi£P^  xa'  °'  ^so^ts^w,  the  chief 
priests  and  elders,  and  also  those  who  are  afterwards  mention- 
ed by  name,  'H£u&]£,  Iiovrjog  n»Xare£,  Cuv  sSsvetfi  xa;  Xaofc  'Id^a^X,, 
are  called  parfiksTg  rr\g  yv\g  xai  a^ovres.     And  in  l.  Cor.  n.  6,  St. 
Paul  says,  that  he  had  delivered,  indeed,  wisdom  to  the  Chris- 
tians, but  not  of  that3  kind  which  was  possessed,  extolled, 
and  set  forth,  by  the  agxov<rss  *w  alwog  courou,  by  whom  are 
meant,  undoubtedly,  the  rulers  of  the  Jews ;  for  he  adds,  rwv 
xara^youffcsvwv,  as  before,  in  Ch.  l.  19,  he  had  said,  that  they 
were  brought  to  nought  by  God.      Of  the  number  of  these 
was  Nicodemus,  and  he  is  expressly  called,  in  John,  in.  1, 
«£X«v  *"wv  'lovdaiwv,  as  we  have  already  seen.     Precisely  in  the 
same  sense,  St.  Paul,  in  i.  Cor.  xv.  24,  speaks  of  agprf*  l%m<ffa, 
xai  Suvofug,  which  Semler,  in  his  paraphrase  of  this  passage, 
explains,  to  my  great  surprise,  of  different  orders  of  demons. 
More  correct  is  the  interpretation  of  Heumann,  who,  with 
Grotius,  considers  the  words  as  denoting  civil  magistrates, 
or  rather,  those  who  have  possessed  power  of  any  kind  in  this 
world,  but  have  abused  it  in  opposition  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  gospel,  and  have  therefore  been  his  enemies  : 
an  explanation  quite  suitable  to  these  passages  which  wTe  are 
considering.      Moreover,  to  understand  xotnoxgaTogsg  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense,  is  forbidden  by  the  usage  of  the  Greeks,  who 
apply  that  title  only  to  men  in  power.     Compare  Dod dwell, 
Diss.  iv.  in  Irenseum,  §.  38,  p.  369,  and  Deyling,  Diss,  de 
Chirographi  et  Principum  legalium  abolitione,  §,  15. 

These  are  the  principal  places,  in  which  some  learned  wri- 
ters are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  there  are  traces  of  the 
Gnostic  and  Oriental  philosophy  ;  but  in  which  I  have  attempt- 
ed to  shew  that  there  are  none  whatever.  To  adduce  any 
more,  (for  the  multitude  cited  by  some  authors  is  almost  without 
number,)  was  not  my  design,  neither  is  it  at  all  necessary : 
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since  these  are  undoubtedly  the  principal  passages,  that  can 
appear  in  any  degree  plausible.  1  shall  now  enter  into  a 
brief  discussion  respecting  the  Gnostics  and  their  philosophy, 
whereby,  perhaps,  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  what  I 
have  already  said :  and  I  shall  venture  to  offer  my  own  opi^ 
nion,  such  as  it  is,  in  regard  to  them. 

And  first,  let  us  consider  the  resemblance  of  style,  which 
some  have  thought  they  discovered  between  the  sacred  wri- 
tings, and  the  language  of  the  Gnostics  ;  and  which,  without 
doubt,  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  which  I  have  been  refuting. 
The  fact  itself  I  may  concede,  with  perfect  safety  to  my  own 
opinion:  for  this  is  not  to  be  decided  by  particular  words  or 
phrases,  in  which,  however,  the  whole  similarity  consists  ; 
neither  can  it  be  inferred  from  them,  that  the  inspired  writers 
were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Gnostic  and  Oriental 
philosophy.  This  is  just  like  saying  that  a  man  possesses  the 
eloquence  of  Cicero,  because  he  has  understood  the  art  of 
attaching  some  of  his  phrases,  like  a  splendid  patch-work,  to 
his  discourse  ;  or  that  St.  Paul  had  read  Philo,  or  Josephus 
derived  advantage  from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  as  some  sup- 
pose, because  both  these  authors  bear  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  Apostle  !  I  may  allow,  therefore,  without  detriment  to 
my  own  opinion,  that  some  phrases  are  used  by  the  sacred 
writers,  which,  in  regard  to  sound,  appear  to  have  some  re- 
semblance to  the  language  of  the  Gnostics.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  the  reason  of  this  circumstance  is  that  which  is  ad- 
duced by  some  learned  men,  viz.  that  the  Apostles  referred 
to  them  :  but  rather  that  it  is  that  which  is  mentioned  b\ 
Tertullian,  De  prescript,  adv.  haeret.  c.  38.  and  39,  by 
Irenjeus,  respecting  whom  we  shall  see  presently,  and  b\ 
others,  viz.  that  the  Gnostics,  in  order  to  give  a  show  of  truth 
to  their  notions,  alluded  to  different  places  of  the  Apostles, 
and  borrowed  words  from  them,  and  also  the  word  yvuxftg  it- 
self, and  glossed  over  their  own  opinions  with  expressions 
from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  impostors  have  always  done, 
and  as  it  is  evidently  the  fact  in  respect  to  the  Koran.  In 
order  to  illustrate  this  more  clearly,  permit  me  to  cite  an 
example  from  the  Valentinian  school,  which  was  almost  th^ 

49 
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chief  of  the  Gnostic  sects  ;  provided  that  the  patience  of  the 
leader  can  endure  the  repetition  of  such  absurdities.  Others 
will  thus  be  enabled  to  participate  with  me  in  the  enjoyment 
of  this  feast,  and  to  judge  more  certainly  as  to  the  correctness 
of  my  opinion.  In  the  highest  heavens,  tywfAatfi,  so  trifled  these 
very  acute  philosophers,  is  ts'Xsi&s  'Aiwv,  supreme,  invisible, 
eternal,  and  unbegotten  ;  whom  they  called  n^oa^,  n^orfarGjp, 
and  Bu&os.  With  him  is  another  first  cause,  vEwoia,  and  2iyq. 
He  determined  with  himself,  ^o€aXXs»v,  to  produce  from  him- 
self the  beginning  of  all  things.  He  cast  this  ^o§oX^,  as  seed, 
into  the  generative  parts  of  £tf*i:t  who  thence  conceived,  and 
brought  forth  a  son,  very  like  his  father,  6'fMios  xcu  '/tfos,  called 
Nous  and  Movoysv-fc.  This  parent,  as  it  were,  and  original,  of 
all  things  which  were  afterwards  created,  and,  as  it  were, 
pogyufts  tfotvros  <rou  crXy]£w^a<roS,  produced  (tf£ou§aXev)  Aoyos  and 
Zuy,  from  whom  avSpw^os  and  ixxk^dia  have  their  origin,  but 
Zwq  is  to  y&s  twv  av^wffwv. — Every  one  immediately  perceives, 
that  these  things  are  derived  from  Ch.  i,  of  St.  John's  gospel, 
Col.  1.  15  s.,  &c. ;  and  Iren^us  has  expressly  asserted  it,  Lib.  I. 
'  adv.  hseres.'  there  telling  us,  that  the  Valentinians  themselves 
also  referred  to  the  beginning  of  St.  John's  gospel,  and  to 
many  other  places. — Moreover,  this  Nous,  or  Movoygv^,  as  he 
alone  knew  the  ^oTfaTw^,  wished  to  impart  this  knowledge  to 
the  other  Aeons  also,  but  2ry$,  by  the  desire  of  the  parent, 
prevented  him ;  though,  meanwhile,  the  rest  of  the  Aeons 
secretly  wished  to  know  the  tffotfa<rw£. — Here,  again,  allu- 
sion is  evidently  made  to  John,  i.  18,  ®eov  ovdsls  suf>a.xsf 
x.  t.  X„,  to  (xutfrvj^iov  x£o'vo»£  oLiw'ms  Ceo'iynfji.E'vov,  Rom.  xvi.  25, 
and  to  a^oxsxPufjt-fJisvov  cwro  <rwv  Aiwvwv,  Eph.  ill.  9.  Col.  I.  26. 
— Moreover  they  called  Nous  by  the  name  rex  tfavra,  in 
which  they  undoubtedly  referred  to  Col.  m.  11  ;  and  they 
said  that  Christ  took  pity  on  the  ivSvwtfig  c%  <xvw  2o<pJas, 
who  also  was  an  Aeon,  but  out  of  the  nx^wfwx,  and  that 
he  extended  himself  upon  Horus,  or  Sra-^os,  was  slain, 
(dtf2x<?shs<fea.i)  and  by  his  own  power  produced  a  certain  pbg- 
tpwtfis,  only,  however,  xar'  ouV/av,  but  not  xara  yvativ,  and  then 
returned  on  high.  Eph.  n.  14.  Col.  i.  20.  She  then  sought 
™  $ws,  since  she  had  the  odor  of  c/.g^Cik,  left  her  by  Christ 
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and  the  Holy  Spirit,  inasmuch  as  she  had  not  comprehended 
to  <pw£,  while  it  was  in  the  world. — This  is  an  evident  allusion 
to  John,  1.  5. — Christ  was  unwilling  to  return,  but  sent  Ilapa- 
xXyrog,  to  whose  power  the  Father  delivered  all  things,  oVwg 
iv  auru  -m  nuMra  JWitfS^",  ra  o^ara  xctj  <ra  coo^ara,  ©£ovoj?  ©coV^rfc. 
Ku^i6«i«ff — Col.  l.  16. — Such  is  the  way  in  which  those  fa- 
mous philosophers  discoursed  !  My  readers  will,  without 
doubt,  exclaim  to  themselves, — Here,  infelix  lolium,  et  sir  ri- 
les dominantur  avenue.  If  any  one  would  become  further 
acquainted  with  these  egregious  trifles,  let  him  consult  Ire- 
naeus,  1.  c,  and  Tertullian,  adv.  Valentin,  c.  7  s.,  or  the 
learned  Semler,  who  has  collected  them  together,  in  his 
Hist.  Dogmat.  fidei,  prefixed  to  Baumgarten's  Polem.  Theo- 
logy, T.  i.  p.  147  s.  Let  it  suffice  to  have  adduced  these  in- 
stances by  way  of  sample,  in  order  to  shew,  that  the  Gnos- 
tics glossed  over  the  wickedness  of  their  impious  and  de- 
testable opinions  with  words  and  phrases  of  sacred  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  that,  for  this  reason,  if  one  or  two  examples  be 
found  in  the  Gnostics  of  any  phrase  common  with  the  in- 
spired writers,  it  is  very  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  they 
were  not  taken  by  the  sacred  authors  from  the  language  of 
the  Gnostics,  but  by  these  latter  from  the  works  of  the  for- 
mer, and  turned  to  an  improper  use.  There  are  some  obser- 
vations of  Brucker,  Tom.  in.  Hist.  Crit.  Philos.  p.  299  s., 
which  deserve  to  be  transferred  to  my  pages.  He  there 
maintains  the  same  opinion  which  1  have  just  stated  ;  observ- 
ing, "  let  us  bear  in  mind,  and  well  remember,  that  Valen- 
tine accommodated  this  system  to  the  Scripture  doctrine  of 
Christ ;  and,  perceiving  that  various  attributes  of  the  divine 
A;yoc  are  therein  described,  took  occasion  thence  of  convert- 
ing those  attributes  into  aeons,  and  emanative  natures.'' 
This  distinguished  man  has  surely  not  been  consistent  with 
himself,  in  maintaining  at  one  time,  as  strenuously  as  possi- 
ble, that  the  New  Testament  writers  oppose  the  Gnostics, 
and  yet  here  expressing  the  opinion,  that  the  Gnostics  accom- 
modated their  opinions  to  the  doctrine  of  the  former,  as  deli- 
vered in  the  sacred  writings. 

Now  from  this  very  example,  which  I  have  cited.  I  think 
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every  one  must  have  perceived  that  which  I  designed,  in  the 
second  place,  to  state ;  viz.  that  the  system  was  so  absurd, 
that  the  Apostles  could  not  deem  it  necessary  to  refute  it ; 
and  so  refined,  that  illiterate  men,  writing  to  illiterate  men, 
could  not  possibly  treat  of  it.  For  not  only  was  the  Gnos- 
tic philosophy  very  difficult  to  be  understood,  but  it  contain- 
ed %also  an  innumerable  quantity  of  subtle  trifles,  silly  fables, 
ridiculous  absurdities,  foolish  dreams  and  stories,  (as  Bruck- 
er  himself  asserts  constantly,  in  his  Diss.  Crit.  de  Caulacau 
Basilidis,  Hist.  Crit.  Phil.  Tom.  vi.  p.  507  s.)  and  unmeaning, 
shocking,  barbarous  expressions,  fAsSuovrog  xui  ifapaXakovvros  <ra 
Ayjfxara,  col  /xsv  ysKuri  rfSrfoiripivu,  srspa.  6a  xXauSfAou  gfJwrXsa,  '  the 
words  of  a  drunkard  and  trifler,  some  of  them  ludicrous, 
and  others  full  of  lamentation/  as  is  the  opinion  of  Epipha- 
nius,  adv.  haeret.  Lib.  i.  haer.  26.  Brucker,  also,  1.  c.  ; 
which,  to  be  comprehended  in  any  degree,  require  an  incre- 
dible] amount  of  labor,  vexation,  and  weariness.  It  can 
scarcely,  therefore,  be  understood,  how  the  Apostles,  entirely 
destitute  of  Greek  learning,  and  particularly  of  the  aids  of 
philosophy,  and  dwelling  upon  one  doctrine,  delivered  by 
their  Master,  and  communicated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  at 
other  times,  always  using  both  in  matter  and  in  words  the 
greatest  perspicuity,  in  accommodation  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  could  have  wasted  their  labor  in  refuting  absurdities 
of  this  kind  ;  and  should  not  rather  have  passed  over,  in  si- 
lent contempt,  the  novel  words  of  that  pretended  wisdom* 
perishing  after  a  while  by  their  very  emptiness,  and  deserv- 
ing pity  rather  than  refutation.  Far  less  can  it  be  conceived, 
how  illiterate  Christians,  unaccustomed  to  those  subtleties, 
and  instructed  in  a  purer  doctrine,  could  have  had  any  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  a  system  of  that  kind  ;  or,  if 
they  had  made  themselves  acquainted  with  it,  could  have 
been  led  away  by  any  wish  to  profess  it.  Neither  can  it  be 
comprehended,  how  the  more  learned  and  accomplished 
could  have  done  otherwise  than  to  deride  and  explode  this 
wretched  philosophy  ;  (as  Tertullian  has  done  in  the  whole 
of  the  Book  *  adv.  Valentinianos,')  and  say  to  those  triflers 
what  Balbus  did  to  Velleius,  the  Epicurean,  Cic.  de  Nat.  D^ 
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orum,  u.  29  ;*  '  Salem  istum,  quo  caret  vestra  natio,  irriden- 
dis  nobis  nolite  consumere  ;  et  mehercule,  si  nos  audiatis, 
ne  experiamini  :  non  decet  :  non  datum  est  :  non  potestis." 
So  full  of  stupidity,  folly,  and  trifles,  was  the  whole  system ! 
It  is  very  certain,  therefore,  at  least  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
these  subtleties  were  known,  at  most,  only  to  learned  men,  who 
acquired  them  not,  indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  embracing 
them,  but  that  they  might  hold  them  in  abhorrence  ;  but  that 
they  were  in  no  respect  suited  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  who 
were  unacquainted  with  refinements  and  subtleties  of  that 
kind,  and  therefore  were  equally  unknown  to  St.  Peter  and 
the  other  Apostles,  and  to  those  to  whom  they  wrote  ;  and 
that  fishermen  no  more  comprehended  them,  than,  in  our  own 
day,  mechanics,  shoemakers,  and  persons  of  that  class,  un- 
derstand algebraic  or  metaphysical  niceties.  For  even  the 
Apostles  themselves  had  not  come  forth  from  the  schools  of 
the  philosophers,  nor  been  accustomed  to  use  words,  phrases, 
and  sentences,  required  by  these  men  to  express  their  subtle 
distinctions  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  all  taken  from  among 
the  common  people,  and  were  unlearned  men,  unacquainted 
with  literature,  av^pwtfoj  d/pa^aroj  *ou  i&urai  :f  (St.  Paul  alone 
excepted  ;  and  he,  too,  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  the 
Pharisees,  not  of  the  Greeks,  and  not  merely  frankly  con- 
fessed, but  joyfully  boasted  of  the  fact,  that  he  was  idiurmg  rw 
Xoyw,|  i.  e.  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  eloquence,  and  with 
human  learning ;)  nor  were  their  instructions  addressed  to 
philosophers,  but  to  an  ignorant  people,  entirely  unable  to 
comprehend  refinements  of  this  description.  But  let  it  be 
granted,  that,  as  some  learned  writers  are  of  opinion,  St.  Paul, 
at  any  rate,  had  some  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  which  he 
may  have  acquired  perhaps  by  hearsay  ;  yet  Brucker  him- 
self expressly  states,  Tom.  m.  Hist.  Crit.  Phil.  p.  263  s.  that 
u  it  was  nothing  more  than  superficial,  and  taught  him,  as  it 
were,  by  the  way  :"  ("  superficiaria  tantum  et  wg  sv  irapoou  in- 


[  Cicer.  Op.  Vol.  ix.  p.  3676,  Edit.  Gronov.  Lugd.^at.  1692.— Tr.  } 
+  Acts.  iv.  13  t  it.  Cor.  xt.  6. 
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stituta,")  and  he  shews  that  those  are  greatly  mistaken,  who 
would  place  him  on  the  list  of  philosophers  ;  though  C.  G. 
Thalemann,  Diss,  de  doctrina  Pauli  Judaica,  non  Grseea,  p. 
7,  thinks  that  even  Brucker  has  attributed  more  than  was  ne- 
cessary to  St.  Paul.     Be  it,  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  that  the 
Gnostic  philosophy  was  not  altogether  unknown  to  him  :  who 
can  suppose,  I  would  ask,  that  the  Apostle,  in  letters  address- 
ed to  illiterate  persons,  would  have  expressed  himself  so  ob- 
scurely, that  perhaps,  out  of  the  whole  number  of  those  to 
whom  he  wrote,  there  could  scarcely  be  one  who  would  be 
able  to  find  out  the  meaning,  and  in  the  least  degree  to  see 
through  the  fallacies,  and  trifling  refinements,  of  the  Gnostic 
philosophers  ?     In  refuting  a  system  of  such  importance,  as 
this  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been,  they  certainly  ought 
not  to  have  been  so  brief,  or  rather  obscure,  or  to  have  only 
touched  upon  it  with  a  word  here  and  there  ;  but  to  have 
spoken  more  plainly  and  minutely,  and  explained  the  subject 
more  fully  and  clearly,  in  order  that  every  one  might  perceive, 
as  evidently  as  possible,  the  wickedness  of  the  Gnostic  opi- 
nions, and  the  true  character  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ, 
This  they  were  prevented  from  doing  by  the  niceness  of  the 
subject,  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  comprehended 
by  the  minds  of  the  persons,  whom  they  wished  to  instruct 
in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  ;  otherwise  they  would  have 
done  a  thing  very  far  from  being  useful  to  men,  and  such  as 
no  wise  person,  much  less    an  apostle,  can  be  thought  to  have 
committed.  It  was  better,  therefore,  and  productive  of  great- 
er utility  to  others,  silently  to  pass  by  these  niceties,  even  if 
the  sacred  writers  understood  them,  than  to  be  writing  what 
could  not  be  understood.  And  for  this  reason,  also,  the  Apos- 
tles, even  if  they  had  ever  so  well  learned,  yet,  in  their  writ- 
ings, have  industriously  avoided  new  words  and  expressions, 
invented  by  the  philosophers,  and  to  be  borne,  perhaps,  in 
the  schools,  but  not  at  all  in  the  instruction  of  the  common 
people  ;  and  also  all  the  elegance  of  the  Greeks,  which  would 
not  have  been  comprehended  by  those  to  whom  they  were 
writing :  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  observed  the  manner  and 
usage  of  the  Hebrews,  that  their  works  might  easily,  and  with' 
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out  need  of  any  explanation,  be  understood  by  all  those  on 
whose  account  principally  they  were  then  written  ;  and  who, 
chiefly  from  the  use  of  the  Septuagint  version,  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  Hebrew  mode  of  discoursing  on  divine  subjects, 
and  to  the  peculiar  forms  of  expression  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. And  it  is,  and  always  has  been  the  plan  pursued  by 
those,  who  write  not  for  philosophers,  but  for  the  mass  of  the 
people,  (and  such  is  the  object  particularly  of  those,  whose 
aim  is  to  instruct  the  human  race,  and  even  the  lowest  of  man- 
kind, in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,)  not  merely  to  be  at 
no  pains  in  regard  to  refinement  of  style,  in  using  meanings 
of  words,  opinions,  and  phrases,  taken  from  the  schools  of  the 
philosophers,  but  even  most  studiously  to  shun  and  avoid  them. 
Those  who  do  not  adopt  this  method,  certainly  shew  a  very 
great  ignorance  of  the  art  of  composition  ;  and  are  deserv- 
edly ridiculed. 

That  interpretation,  moreover,  which  finds  the  Gnostics 
m  the  sacred  writings,  though  learned,  indeed,  and  ingenious, 
vet  appears  altogether  too  refined  and  subtle,  and  evinces 
a  certain  labor  in  invention  and  explanation,  which  at  once 
indicates  artifice.  Indeed  it  is  at  times  utterly  astonish- 
ing, how  harshly  every  thing,  that  has  the  least  appearance 
of  probability,  is  made  to  bend  to  the  great  object  of  dis- 
covering traces  of  the  Gnostic  philosophy :  nay,  how  pas- 
sages are  forced  and  perverted,  and  the  inspired  writers 
are  made  to  say  things,  that  never  entered  into  their  minds, 
and  one  is  obliged  to  confess,  on  many  occasions,  that  the 
interpretation  itself  is  much  more  difficult  to  be  understood 
than  that  which  it  explains.  Now  I  have  always  been  taught 
to  think,  both  by  the  precepts  and  the  example  of  the  most 
distinguished  men,  that  the  highest  excellence  of  a  good  in- 
terpreter is  simplicity  ;  and  that  the  greater  appearance  of 
ease  any  interpretation  possesses,  and  the  more  it  seems  to 
be  of  such  a  kind,  that  it  must  have  presented  itself  sponta- 
neously to  the  mind,  the  more  true  it  may,  generally  speak- 
ing, be  considered.    See  Ernesti,  Instit.  Interpret.  N.  T. 
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p.  78.* — Whoever  thinks,  therefore,  that  there  are  traces  oi' 
the  Gnostics  in  the  passages  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
also  in  other  places,  appears  to  give  an  interpretation  of  too 
refined  a  nature,  and  to  bring  forward  a  forced  and  labored 
explanation  ;  which,  the  greater  appearance  of  learning  it 
carries  before  it,  the  more  its  truth  ought  to  be  suspected. 

Finally,  a  strong  presumption  against  this  method  of  in- 
terpretation is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance,  that,  in  the 
explanation  of  certain  passages,  the  Gnostics  are  frequently 
described  as  having  held  some  opinion,  which  they  cannot  be 
proved  to  have  maintained  by  any  historical  evidence. 
Those,  accordingly,  who  maintain  that  there  are  traces  of  the 
Gnostic  philosophy  in  the  New  Testament  writings,  are  very 
often  obliged  to  confess,  that  they  cannot,  indeed,  prove  by 
history  this  or  that  opinion  to  have  been  held  by  the  Gnos- 
tics ;  but  that  they  undoubtedly  did  hold  it,  because  St.  John, 
or  some  other  person,  refutes  them.  The  greater  portion  of 
these  writers  argue  in  this  way  :  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the 
Gnostics  ;  therefore  they  were  at  that  time  in  existence.  I 
might,  if  it  were  necessary,  bring  examples  of  this :  it  will 
be  sufficient,  however,  to  refer  to  Michaelis,  Einlcit.  ins  N. 
T.  Part.  ii.  p.  1134,  Ed.  Gott.  1788,1  and  Mosiieim,  on  r, 
Tim.  l.  4.  In  the  first  place,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  these  learned  writers,  by  their  very  confession  that  they 
are  in  doubt,  and  that  they  cannot  advance  any  thing  more 
certain  than  conjectures,  betray  the  insuperable  difficulties 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  their  interpretation,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, reason,  as  we  say,  in  a  circle.  And,  in  the  next 
place,  this  way  of  proceeding  is  completely  to  draw  the 
meaning  from  another  source,  not  from  the  sacred  writings  : 
and  belongs  to  that  species  of  interpretation,  which  seeks 
the  meaning  from  things,  and  is  employed  rather  about  these, 
than  the  explanation  of  words  ;  and  derives  the  meanings  of 
words  rather  from  the  opinions  of  some  sect  or  philosophy, 
of  which  no  trace  has  been  left  there  by  the  inspired  writ- 
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ers,  than   from  the  observations  of  grammarians,  from  the 
isage  of  speech  of  that  period,  and  from   the  words  and 
their  meaning,  legitimately  investigated.     The  slippery  and 
fallacious  character  of  this  method  of  accommodation,  (for 
so  it  ought  to  be  called,  rather  than  interpretation,)  may  easily 
be  perceived  by  every  learned  and  intelligent  man,  at  least 
if  he  is  not  already  imbued  with  some  false  opinion,  or  hin- 
dered by  any  other  cause  from  forming  a  candid  judgment ; 
and  all  the  most  distinguished  theologians,  and  commentators 
on  the  sacred  books,  have  already  pronounced  decidedly  up- 
on its  uncertainty,   and  the  greatest  masters  of  interpretation 
have  very  clearly  proved  it.     Finally,   I   will   boldly  assert, 
that  learned   men  would   never  have  fallen  into  this  opinion, 
which  I  have  attempted  to  refute,  nor  so  strenuously  insisted 
upon  it,  unless   they  had  had  the    Gnostics  in   their  minds 
before   they   came   to  the  task  of  interpreting  the   sacred 
books.     This  circumstance,  however,  is  a  proof,  how  much 
opinions,  once  imbibed,  stand  in  the  way  of  a  correct  deci- 
sion, and,  when  brought   to   the  explanation  of  the  sacred 
writings,  hinder  a  discovery  of  the  true  meaning  ;  so  strong- 
ly prejudicing  the  mind,  that  it  is  blind  amidst  the  clearest 
light,  and  resorts  to  every  expedient,  before  it  permits  it- 
self to  be  shaken  from  an  opinion,  once  received  and  che- 
rished. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  make  a  few  observations  respecting 
the  sources  and  origin  of  the  Gnostic  heresy ;  for,  although 
these  may  be  understood,  I  think,  from  the  foregoing  pao-es, 
yet  it  would  seem  as  if  they  ought  to  be  stated,  before  I  close, 
somewhat  more  summarily  and  clearly.  Learned  writers  ex- 
ceedingly differ  in  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  quarter  whence 
the  Gnostics  drew  their  opinions,  and  the  source  from  which 
their  errors  flowed.  Most  authors  consider  the  fountain-head 
to  have  been  a  certain  philosophy,  which  Mosheim  has  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  Oriental ;  and  even  contend  in 
the  most  strenuous  manner,  that  from  this  the  whole  Gnostic 
doctrine  took  its  rise.  I  have  above  shewn,  however,  and 
not,  I  think,  without  good  grounds,  that  this  opinion,  if  not  en- 
tirely false,  is  at  Jeast  very  uncertain ;  since  it  has  never  yet 
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been  proved  by  any  testimony,  which  even  has  any  semblance 
of  probability,  that  such  a  philosophy  ever  existed.  We  must 
look  around,  therefore,  for  some  other  origin  of  the  Gnostic 
errors.  And  of  these  there  were,  in  my  opinion,  more  sources 
than  one;  as  may  be  perceived  even  from  the  fact,  that  the 
Gnostics,  as  before  observed,  separated  into  parties,  widely 
different,  and  completely  disagreed  with  each  other.  It  is 
my  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  Gnostics  derived  their  doc- 
trines from  a  threefold  source  :  first,  from  the  Greek  philoso- 
phy, the  Platonic  and  the  Pythagorean,  and  principally  from 
the  fictions  of  the  poets  concerning  the  gods  and  their  genea- 
logy, and  other  things  of  that  nature  ;  and  of  this,  even  that 
example  just  adduced  from  the  school  of  Valentine,  may  serve 
for  a  proof;  secondly,  from  the  Jewish  theology,  which  at 
that  period  had  nearly  assumed  the  garb  of  philosophy,  and 
chiefly  from  the  Cabbalistic  trifles ;  finally,  also,  from  cer- 
tain doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  they  mingled 
with  their  own  opinions,  in  order  to  make  them  more  accept- 
able to  persons  of  every  description.  And,  on  this  account, 
indeed,  the  Gnostic  philosophy  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a 
mixture,  as  it  were,  of  Paganism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity  ; 
and  the  Gnostics  themselves  to  have  been  nothing  but  fana- 
tics, or  rather,  if  I  may  so  speak,  to  have  professed  a  system 
of  naturalism  and  indifferentialism.  As  to  my  last  observa- 
tion, that  the  Gnostics  were  fanatics,  in  this  Semler  and 
Mosheim  agree  with  me.  The  former,  in  his  Comment. 
Hist,  de  ant.  stat.  Christ,  p.  30,  observes  ;  "  we  readily  dis- 
cover the  uneasy  earnestness,  and  somewhat  fanatical  disposi- 
tion of  these  men  :"  and  the  latter,  in  his  Institutt.  H.  E.  maj. 
p.  147,  remarks,  "  the  Gnostics  were  not  indeed  dull,  and 
entirely  sluggish  in  their  character  ;  but  they  were  not,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  sound  in  mind  ;  in  a  word,  they  were  meta- 
physicians, infected  with  a  kind  of  fanatical  contagion."  No 
man  can  be  at  all  doubtful  as  to  this  point,  who  has  even 
slightly  examined  the  opinions  of  the  Gnostics. — Something 
remains  to  be  said,  however,  in  regard  to  the  Jewish  theology, 
from  which,  as  I  observed,  the  Gnostics  partly  derived  their 
opinions.  The  chief  source,  and  the  foundation,  as  it  were,  of 
tie  Gnostic  opinions,  appears  to  have  been  the  allegorical 
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mode  of  interpretation  ;  not  indeed  that  in  general  use,  but  thai 
inferior  kind,  used  by  the  Alexandrian,  or  Greek  Jews.  For  h 
has  nothing  improper  in  itself;  and  is  accordingly  used  by  St. 
Paul  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Hebrews,  and  was 
formerly  adopted  frequently  by  the  prophets  themselves; 
And  that  method  of  allegorical  interpretation  which  is  found 
in  Philo,  though  carried  to  too  great  an  extent,  is  not  to  be  al- 
together rejected,  but  deserves  some  toleration  and  excuse. 
From  Philo  principally,  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  de- 
rived this  method,  transmitted,  as  it  were,  from  hand  to  hand  : 
and  used  it  very  generally  :  among  these,  Clemens  Alexandria 
nus,  Origen  himself,  and  others,  principally  Latin  writers,  not 
much  versed  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  For  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly pleased  with  this  method  of  accommodating  the  figu- 
rative meaning  of  words,  and  of  the  things  indicated  by  them, 
to  their  prominent  doctrines  ;  as  is  the  case  with  persons, 
who  have  no  acquaintance  with  literature  :  and  it  appeared 
to  them,  accordingly,  to  be  something  secret,  and,  as  it  were, 
revealed  from  above.  This  very  method,  therefore,  (which 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  is  evident  from  the  Stro- 
mata  of  Clem.  Alex.)  was  called  /vwtfis ;  and  those  who 
were  skilled  in  it  applied  to  themselves,  xar'  £%o-xf,v,  the  title 
of  /vwCtjxo/.  And  this  very  circumstance  wras  perhaps 
also  the  reason,  that  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  excellent  work,  usually  distin- 
guished by  this  title  pious,  religious  men,  and  the  teachers  of 
the  church  themselves  ;  persons  as  different  as  possible  from 
those  heretics,  who  presumed  to  call  themselves  Gnostics, 
There  have  always,  however,  been  those  in  the  Christian 
church  itself,  wrho  have  abused  this  method,  and  thus  brought 
very  great  injury  upon  the  pure  doctrine  ;  not  only  causing 
grammatical  interpretation  to  be  neglected,  and  empty  trifling 
to  be  every  where  substituted  in  its  stead  i  (as,  in  more  mo- 
dern days,  it  is  evident  has  been  done  by  Cocceius,  a  very 
distinguished  man,  and  his  followers,)  but  also  opening  the 
way  to  very  grievous  errors.  This  is  plain  even  from  the 
single  example  of  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus,  n.  Tim.  u.  17  s.. 
to  whom,  undoubtedly.  St.  Paul  referred  in  i.   Cor.  xv.  Pi? 
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since  they  denied  that  the  dead  will  return  to  life  ;  into  which 
error  these  persons  and  others  fell  from  no  other  cause,  than 
interpreting  allegorically  several  passages  of  the  prophets 
and  of  the  gospels.  Far  more  grievously,  however,  did  the 
Jews  err  ;  who,  as  they  indulged  their  ingenuity  much  more, 
which  was  acute,  indeed,  but  not  enlightened  from  above, 
nor  cultivated  by  sound  philosophy  and  letters,  and  too  luxu- 
riant, were  led  by  the  use  of  this  method  to  mingle  with  the 
pure  doctrine,  besides  other  corruptions,  pernicious  inven- 
tions, and  horrible  errors.  And  these  Jewish  inventions,  aris- 
ing from  the  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation,  and  other  opi- 
nions of  that  kind,  peculiar  to  this  people,  if  they  were  not 
the  origin  of  the  Gnostic  errors,  at  any  rate  gave  occasion  to 
them,  and  were  their  principal  source.  Of  this,  in  addition 
to  what  I  have  already  stated,  no  small  proof  is  afforded  in 
the  use  of  allegorical  interpretation  by  the  Gnostics,  for  the 
explanation  of  the  Old  Testament  books  ;  as  Tertullian 
tells  us,  adv.  Valent.  c.  29  :  and,  besides  this,  in  the  remark- 
able agreement  between  the  Gnostics  and  Jews  as  to  some 
doctrines  ;  it  being  evident  to  any  one,  who  compares  the 
opinions  of  both,  that  those  of  the  one  were  derived  from 
those  of  the  other.  If  these  observations  which  I  have  thus 
far  made  respecting  the  sources  of  the  Gnostic  errors,  are 
borne  in  mind,  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  may  be  re- 
conciled ;  some  of  whom,  as  we  have  already  seen,  suppos- 
ed the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Jewish  fables,  and  others  from  the  Greek  philosophy  : 
neither  is  it  necessary  to  look  for  any  other  source.  I  am 
surprised  at  the  inconsistency  of  Brucker  upon  this  subject  : 
for,  in  the  passages  cited  above,  he  thinks  that  there  is  nothing- 
more  certain,  than  that  the  Gnostic  philosophy  was  derived 
from  the  Oriental  alone  ;  and  yet  in  Tom.  111.  of  the  work  so 
often  mentioned,  p.  296  s.,  where  he  is  treating  of  Valentine, 
who  was  the  most  virulent  and  wicked  of  all  the  Gnostics,  he 
wavers  ;  not  rejecting  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers,  but  saying  that  they  all  have  some  truth.  This 
inconsistency  is  itself  a  proof  of  a  doubtful  and  uncertain 
cause. 
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Finally,  as  for  the" origin  of  the  Gnostic  heresy,  this,  in  my 
opinion,  is  to  be  traced  primarily  to  Egypt,  as  late  as  the  se- 
cond Century.  For  there  both  the  Greek  philosophy,  espe- 
cially the  Platonic,  (as  Brucker  has  shewn,  Hist.  Crit.  Phil. 
Tom.  1.  p.  644,  and  667,)  and  also  the  Jewish  allegorical 
theology,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  had  many  admirers  and  follow- 
ers among  the  Greek  Jews.  In  the  next  place,  he  who  first 
treated  of  the  Gnostics,  was  an  ecclesiastical  Writer  in  Egypt, 
and,  as  he  is  called  by  Brucker,  Tom.  vi.  p.  516,  "  a  person 
very  conversant  with  the  opinions  of  his  own  nation  ;"  (na- 
tionis  suae  opinionum  callentissimus,)  namely,  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus.  Finally,  all  the  leaders  of  this  heresy  were  Egyp- 
tians ;  for  example,  Basilides,  Carpocrates,  Valentine,  and 
others  :  as  has  been  shewn  by  Semler,  Select.  Capita  H.  E. 
Tom.  1.  p.  41  s.  ;  Comment.  Hist,  de  antiquo  Christ,  stat.  p. 
77  s. ;  where  he  says,  "  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Gnostics  were  from  Alexandria  ;'' — and  by  Mos- 
heim  himself,  Instit.  H.  E.  maj.  p.  148,  and  326.  It  is  not 
probable,  therefore,  that  that  heresy  prevailed,  at  first,  chiefly 
in  Asia  and  Palestine,  but  only  in  Egypt.  This  I  said  was  in 
the  time  of  Adrian ;  though  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  positively, 
that  there  were  some,  before  this  period,  who  agreed  in  many 
opinions  with  the  Gnostics.  Tertullian,  de  Praes.  adv. 
Haer.  c.  33,  has  not  denied  this  ;  and  indeed  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  ;  since  these  heretics  were  not  themselves  the  au- 
thors of  their  opinions,  but  received  most  of  them  from  others, 
and  fashioned  them  after  their  own  pleasure.*  I  intended, 
therefore,  only  to  say  this,  that,  before  the  second  Century, 
neither  the  name  of  the  Gnostics  was  in  existence,  (for  I 
stated,  a  short  time  since,  that  those  who,  in  the  First,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Century,  are  called  Gnostic? 


*  This  is  what  Tertullian  means,  when  he  says,  adv.  Hermog.  c.  3. 
"  haereticorum  patriarchs?  Philosophi;"  which  observation  refers  parti- 
cularly to  the  Gnostics,  and  by  which  Tertullian  means  to  shew,  that  the 
heresies  of  the  Gnostics  were  derived  from  certain  opinions  of  the  phi- 
losophers. If  some  learned  writers  had  thus  understood  Tertullian,  it 
would  have  saved  many  unprofitable  discussions  and  controvert* 
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by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  were  different  persons,)  nor  an\ 
peculiar  sect,  or  heresy,  pernicious  to  the  Christian  doctrine. 
To  this  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  usually  ob- 
ject, that  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  the  Gnostics  could,  in 
the  second  Century,  have  acquired  such  numbers  and  reputa- 
tion, unless  we  suppose  that  their  trifles  began  long  before. 
This  makes  nothing,  however,  against  my  opinion.  For  these 
learned  writers  appear  to  have  no  just  ground  for  supposing, 
that  the  number  of  those  who  embraced  the  opinions  of  the 
Gnostics  was  large  ;  since  this  cannot  be  proved  by  any  tes- 
timony from  the  ancient  writers,  who  nowhere  so  express 
themselves  as  to  lead  us  to  the  inference,  that  the  number  of 
the  Gnostics  was  extraordinarily  great.  But  even  supposing 
that  it  was,  I  do  not  see  that  this  circumstance  ought  to  present 
any  difficulty  to  the  mind,  or  that  it  can  prove  the  antiquity  of 
the  Gnostics ;  since  folly,  barren  and  obscure  as  it  is,  generally 
finds  more  followers  in  a  short  time,  than  wisdom,  with  all  its 
fruitful  lustre,  after  a  long  period.  And  even  those  very  in- 
juries which  they  brought  upon  the  Christian  faith  and  doc- 
trine, in  the  second,  and  two  succeeding  centuries,  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  as  great  as  is  generally  supposed.  That 
they  were  severe  and  various  ;  that  many  who  had  recently 
embraced  the  Christian  faith,  and  were  not  as  yet  sufficiently 
confirmed  in  it,  fell  into  doubts  and  errors  through  the  abo- 
minable opinions  of  the  Gnostics  ;  that  the  wavering  were 
staggered  ;  and  that  thus  whole  churches  were  thrown  into 
confusion ;  I  would  not  venture  to  deny.  But  that  the  true 
faith  was,  every  where,  entirely  corrupted  and  weakened  by 
them  ; — that  an  innumerable  multitude  of  persons  was  in- 
duced to  embrace  them  ; — and  that  the  whole  world  was  de- 
filed with  these  iniquitous  doctrines  ; — as  is  generally  sup- 
posed by  learned  writers  ;  this  I  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  persuade  myself  to  believe.  There  is  not  the  least  trace 
of  such  a  fact  in  any  ancient  author,  nor  any  statement  what- 
ever that  the  number  of  these  heretics  was  at  all  consider- 
able. Neither  can  it  in  any  way  be  conceived,  how  the  ec- 
clesiastical writers,  burning,  as  they  did,  with  an  eager  de- 
sire to  oppose  heretics,  to  expose  all  their  errors,  to  drive 
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away  what  were  plainly  detected,  and  to  refute  them  in  the 
most  convincing  manner,  and  entirely  root  them  out  of  the 
minds  of  men,  could  have  suffered  Christians  to  be  corrupted 
and  led  away  by  detestable  opinions,  and  poisonous  reason- 
ings of  this  kind  ;  and  would  not,  on  the  contrary,  have  used 
every  effort  for  averting  so  great  a  danger.  Moreover,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  (and  I  perceive  that  Semler  is  of  the  same 
opinion,  Comment.  Hist,  de  antiq.  Christ,  stat.  p.  78,)  these 
numerous  sects  of  the  Gnostics  seem  to  have  been  of  more 
profit  than  injury  to  Christianity :  since,  like  all  who  ever 
plotted  ruin  to  the  holy  religion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
they  afforded  a  most  favorable  opportunity  for  more  clearly 
perceiving  its  truth,  for  embracing  it  more  heartily  than  ever, 
and  for  establishing  it  on  firmer  ground  ;  and  thus,  by  the 
very  snares  which  they  laid,  gave  this  most  important  evi- 
dence in  its  favor ;  viz.  that,  in  the  midst  of  so  many,  and 
such  various  and  pernicious  enemies,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
hostile  attacks,  and  malicious  insults  of  its  assailants,  it  re- 
mained constantly  unshaken  and  uninjured,  supported  by  the 
divine  aid,  sustained  by  its  own  strength,  and  trusting  to  the 
justice  of  its  cause ;  and  at  length  victoriously  triumphed 
over  every  enemy. 
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INTERPRETATION 


OF  THE 


PROPHET  ISAIAH 


I.  Ancient  Versions. 

§  1. 

The  Septuagint,  together  with  the  other  Greek  Versions 

The  Alexandrine  version  presents  us  with  the  first  attempt 
that  was  made  to  exhibit  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  a  foreign 
idiom.  It  deserves  the  most  particular  attention,  partly  on 
account  of  the  antiquity  of  the  traditional  interpretations 
which  are  contained  in  it,  and  partly  because  it  is  the  ground- 
work of  several  other  versions,  as  the  Vulgate  and  Syriac. 
The  translator  has  probably  left  no  other  book  than  this,  al- 
though it  discovers  some  resemblance  to  the  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch.1     In  common  with  the  translators  of  most  of  the 


i   The  expression  nfWX  yviiT  is  preserved  in  Kv,i»(  2m80a*&  almost 

t  :        t    : 

exclusively  by  this  translator.  In  the  other  books,  it  is  Kuphc  «r»v  JW- 
pirn  or  *'2i  rrt*rtw.  n"WX  is  rendered  JWgov  only  in  xvii.  8.  xxvu. 
9  ;  elsewhere  akets  is  generally  used. 

Particular  instances  of  agreement  with  the  translator  of  the  Penta- 
teuch are  the  following :  •vpj,  yue*£<tc,  a  stranger,  a  proselyte,  only  in 
xiv.  1,  and  Ex.  xn.  19;  -qji  pj,  x*T*x«,U|ua  x«l  rm^a,  xiv.  22,  and 
Gen.  xxi.  23  :  rtfTK,  **«■{«  V{i«,  v.  10.  and  Deut.  xvi,  36,  (elsewhere  it 
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other  books,  especially  the  poetical  and  prophetic,  he  is  defi- 
cient in  comprehensiveand  general  knowledge  of  language, 
and  in  giving  the  grammatical  sense,  and  interpreting  with 
the  necessary  accuracy.2  Consequently,  he  fails  in  making 
an  adequate  version  of  a  text,  which  is  in  itself  so  difficult, 
and  the  obscurities  of  which  are  increased  by  its  want  of  vow- 
els3 and  of  spaces  between  the  words.  For  these  reasons 
difficult  places  are  often  misunderstood,  (see  rx.  21,)  a  suita- 
ble connexion  very  frequently  missed,  and  in  numerous  in- 
stances it  becomes  necessary  to  express  a  meaning,  which 
has  no  better  foundation  than  critical  and  philological  conjec- 
ture. 

The  following  peculiarities  of  this  translator  are  worthy 
of  notice. 

1.  He  is  fond  of  explaining  tropical  expressions  in  proper 
language,  although  his  success  in  thus  giving  the  meaning  is 
by  no  means  uniform.  For  example  :  i.  25,  "|,1?h^~Sd,  *m™q 
tous  avo'f/,ou£,  (Aq.  Sym.  Theod.  xatftf/rspov  <fou  ;)  ill.  17,  nSBf 
\VH  r\W2  nP~lp  "118,  Towrsivwrfsi  6  Ssog  ap^outfas  Svyarspas  2»wv ;  v. 
17,  D*D*D  U'WID  IjH,  jSotfxij&ijtfovrai  oi  SiYipiratfpsvoi  (Sym.  o»  ctfjivoi) 
&s  ravpoi  ;  vi.  1,  ^nn  FIN  D'kSd  vbw,  xdlI  xkiifqs  6  oixog  <j%  d6%v\s 
aurou*  (Sym.  Theod.  xa'  <ra  <rpo£  tfotfwv  au-rou  s-rX^pouv  <rov  vaov  ;) 
vih.  6,  ItSd")  pi  f¥1  flK  BTWD1,  aXXa  /3ouXstfSai  s^giv  <rov  'PaflV/v 
xai  tov  uiov  'PofAsXi'ou  /3atfiXs'a  sp1  upuv  ;  ix.  14,  pDJXl  M3D,  f^syav 
xaJ  (/.ixpov,  but  in  xix.  15,  dpyftv  xai  WXos  ;    x.  14,  fpo  nj  rrn  kS 


is  oi$* ;)  npnv » cx«/M»w»f in  1-  27,  xxviii.  17,  lix.  16,  and  Deut.  vi.  25, 
xxiv.  13.  Comp.  also  xm.  16,  and  Deut.  xxvm.  30.  Also  Isa.  xxxviii. 
11,  where  the  idea  of  seeing  God  is  removed.     Comp.  Ex.  xxiv.  10. 

The  difference  between  the  translator  of  Isaiah  and  that  of  the  Minor 
prophets  may  be  seen  by  comparingn.  1 — 4  withMie.  iv.  1,  ss.,  and  from 
that  of  the  historical  books,  from  xxxvi— -xxxix  compared  with  2  Kings, 
xvm.  ss. — A  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  translation  of  the  Psalms 
occurs  in  xxvi.  14  :  ^oip"  S3  D^SIj  °^«  «*Tgoi  lv  /<»  avttvria-ourt,  nor 

It      -  t  : 

can  the  physicians  raise  up  [a  dead  person],  as  if  it  were  ^D'p"*  D^Slj 

I  -t      •  : 
just  as  in  Ps.  lxxxvii.  11. 

a  See  my  history  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  writing,  [  Geschichtfe 
der  Heb.  Sprache  und  Schrift.  S.  78,  79.  ] 

s  See,  in  proof  of  this.  Gesch.  der  Heb.  Spr.  und  Schr.  S.  190 
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rj¥2¥fll  na  HV31  *«»v  *&*  %&  Kk  haq>si>Zerai  juls,  fj  avrsirtj)  fi.01,  (Theod. 
mi  dvoiyuv  <ro  0r6(Aa  xai  tfTpouS-i^wv  ;)  x.  16,  VJDtPM  "|1H,  ei's  t*jv 
G^v  nfi^v  «.n/xiav  ;  X.  19,  1*W  p?  *WtP  oi  xaTaXsitpSgVTSs  oct'  duTwv, 
(Sym.  t«,  gViXoitfa  <pwv  goXwv  rov  fyufAou  auTov  ;)  xi.  4,  V3  03BO,  *"<? 
Xdyw  to?  oVo'fAaTos  cturou  ;  XI.  14,  DTtttfSs  ^33  ttjf,  flTSTaff^tfovTai  ev 
tfXwois  'AXXopuXwv  ;  xiv.  9,  p«  Hllty,  ap^ovrsg  <r9jj  /r,g  ;  xiv.  12, 
iniy  |3  ^Vn,  o  'Ewtf^o'pos  6  <jr*w?  avarg'XXcov ;  xxi.  10,  ^"U  J3  TianD, 
w  xaraXsXsjfXftsvo*  xai  6i  o£uvufj£voi  ;  xxil.  23,  xai  (trijttu  owtov  a^ovra 
(in'')  ^v  toVw  flr/gw  ;  24,  «w  fetti  tfStfoiSwg  (vbj?  iSpl)  far*  aurov  tfag 
i'v<5ofo£ atfo  fAjxpou  sws  (iieyaXoiJ,  xai  eVovnxi  gV»xpsf/-a(x£va»  durw 

(o^ajn  to  bj  njn  nijjan  too  jopn  ^  ^  nijr^ns  Bottom ;)  liii. 

4,  U*bn,  rag  otfxa^Tia?  uf*wv  ;  LVlll.  1,  jn:3  *np,  ava^OTjtfgv  gv  JtfjpT. 
As  an  instance  of  erroneous  explanation,  xxviii.  20  may  be 
given  :  wjnro  mx  njonm  jnrwnn  Jncon  "wp  '3,  tfTgvox&youfA&oi. 

ou  dwaps'Sa,  jxa^gtrSaj,  auToi  5s  dtf^gvoufjisv  <rou  u(Aas  rfuva^S^vai,  (Sym. 
ixoXo/3w^r]  yap  »j  (frpu^vr)  hs  to  (xiq  dvaifs<tsiv    xai    »j  Cxrjvy)     syeWo  si£ 

to  pi  IrfsXteiv.)  See  also  xxn.  23,  xxv.  4,  5,  xxxn.  2,  xxxvn. 
27. 

2.  He  often  introduces  short  explanations  to  make  the  sense 
clear.  For  example:  l.  21,  sroXig  witf^,  (2iwv;)  iv.  4,  (twv 
£iwv  xa/)  twv  SuyaTg^wv  2iwv  ;  v.  13,  HjH  ,L?3fr,  5* a  to  (A>j  gi^g'vai 
avTovg  (rov  Kt^iov)  ;  IX.  1,  (touto  ^wtov  flfiS4)  ;  IX.  10,  (xai  oixo5o/x?j- 
tfo/*gv  gauToi?  irugyw)  ;  ix.  21,  on  ctjaa  (tfoXio^Cwucri)  tov  'lou5av  ;  x. 
9,  XaXdvyjs  (6u  6  vCgy os  wxg&jjui^1!  )  ;  xxill.  15,  coc;  ^ovog  (3a(ft\sug, 
(«g  X^vo?  av^wirou;)  XL.  1,  («sg%)^  XLH.  1,  (Maxw/S,)  .6  tfaig 
fiou.  .  •  .  ('ItfPa^X,)  6  sxXgxro's  fxou  ;  xlviii.  11,  on  (to  g'jxov  6'voAta) 
/3=/3r]XouTai  ;  LX.  1,  <pwri'£ou,  cpc^rigou,  ('Ig^outfaX^)  ;  LVlll.  13, 
XaXTjtfsis  Xoyov  (gv  ogyfi)  ;  lxv.  4,  (oidgvurfvia),  see  the  note  on  this 
place. — Short  interpolations  taken  from  parallel  places  are 
also  to  be  found  ;  for  example,  i.  7,  in  the  Alexandrine  manu- 
script, which  is  from  i.  22 ;  xl.  5,  to  tfwr^iov  tou  Ssou,  from  lit. 


*  The  meaning  of  this  addition  to  the  text  is  explained  in  the  Chal^ 
dee,  which  expresses  the  signification  of  n&n  in  xm.  1,  xv.  1,  xxi.  1, 

T    — 

by  a  periphrasis:  (^33)   W  HNp^N1'   DiSt  03  StSD,  the  raising  up  of 

v  t  -       tIt:  ~  :         t:  •        t 

'he  cup  of  malediction  that  (Babylon}  may  drink  it. 
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10 ;  xlvii.  16,  oixfe  sv  to-ttw  yys  tfxoT£<vw,  from  xlv.  19.  Two 
larger  interpolations,  the  causes  of  which  I  am  not  able  to 
discover,  occur  in  xiv.  20,  o'v  rjoVov  ijwa<nov  iv  aifjuxri  irsyvgpsw 
oux  gflrai  xa^a^ov  oWws  ovSs  tfu  Ur  xa3-a£o£,  and  XXII.  22,  xai  <Sw<rw 
t^v  <56fav  Aau/5  dvru,  xai  a^ei,  xa/  oux  sWai  6  avriXg^wv.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  also  some  omissions,  as  in  xxxvi.  7,  and 
v.  13  of  ch.  xxxvn. 

3,  He  avoids  such  expressions  as  may  be  thought  indecent 
and  offensive,  for  which  he  substitutes  euphemisms.5  For 
example :  ill.  17,  mjr  ;nn3,  dvaxako-^ei  to  tyji^a  <W«v ;  xm. 
16,  nhwn  BtVVM,  xai  Tag  /uvaixog  cturwv  g|ou<r<v,  (comp.  Deut. 
XXVIII.  30 ;)  XX.  4,  n&  'SUM*,  dvaxsxaXuf/.fi.g'vai ;  xxill.  17,  7)W 
riJ<n  mD^DD  So  rtK,  xai  etfrai  JfAflro£iov  tfatfaif  reus  fiatfiksiais 
•nfo  oixoufiivnjs ;  XXV111.  8,  «£«<  -g&Tai  <rauV*]v  <n}v  (3ov\ri\,  awy  yaf 
4j  /3ouX?j  svexa  «?rXsovs|ia^.  The  last  instance  is  a  perfect  quid 
pro  quo  for  the  correct  translation  of  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
and  Theodotion,  8n  Tclffai  fa  r£owrs£ai  nVX^wS-^tfav  gju-grou.  wave  fjwj 
■jflTotp^giv  toVov. — The  author  appears  also  to  have  taken  umbrage 
at  the  cursing  of  God  mentioned  in  vm.  21,  and  therefore  in- 
stead of  vnbw  oSd  V?p,  he  substitutes  xai  xaxws  e^sire  tov  «,£- 
yoixra  xcu  to,  crania.  (Symmachus  has,  in  like  manner,  *ra- 
HaOia  s'^wXa,  his  country's  idols.)  It  is  not  improbable,  in- 
deed, that  in  this  passage  the  true  meaning  may  be  given. 

4.  In  explaining  geographical  names  he  is  often  ignorant 
and  arbitrary.     Thus,  x.  9,  non  i3"i*o  nS  dk  uSj  wddmd  vhn, 

")})  oux  gXa/3ov  t^v  ^w^av  r^v  gVavw  Ba/3uXwvo£  xai  XaXavrjg,  (ou  6  cr^- 

yojJxo(5oja^7],)  xa<  l>a/3ov 'Apa^iav  .  .  .  .  in  x.  29,  he  connects 
the  words  Sw  n^aa  n»1  thus,  'Pafxa,  <7r6X»s  2aouX  ;  xi.  II,  onns) 
is  here  translated  by  BajSuXwvia,  and  D'n  "kdi  nnriD  "tyj^D  by 
a*o  tjXi'ou  ctvaroXwv,  xai  s£  'Apa/Sia?  ;  xv.  1.  2JOD  Tp,  to  Tgi^o?  <j% 
MwajSiViSog  ;  in  xxm.  1  and  x.  14,  he  explains  vrvrw  by  Kapxh- 
8uv,  as  the  translator  of  Ezekiel  does  in  xxvn.  12,  25,  xxxvm. 


s  The  same  effort  shows  itself  in  the  Talmudists  and  Masorites,  and 
in  the  alterations  which  the  Samaritans  have  made  in  the  text  See  my 
Comment,  de  Pentat.  Sam.  p.  60.  These  learned  Jews  seem  to  have 
considered  such  offensive  expressions  as  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  the  holy  scriptures 
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13,  but  in  lx.  9,  Brenn  W*  is  whfk  0a;tfir,  and  in  n.  16,  crXo7ov 
SaXatftfijS  ;  xxxvii.  13,  HIJN  yJH  BtftO,  'E*<papovai>  'Avayouyava* 
yet  in  the  Alexandrine  text  it  is,  2wpa^ ;  v.  12,  py  "33 
"WH^ro,  a»  IWiv  ii  jflfya  ©ssf*afcj  Alex.  Scu.aaS  ;  XL111.  3,  N3D,  So/jv/j, 
(but  that  is  ruiD ;)  xlix.  12,  DTD  p«3,  &  ftt  Ilsptfwv  (Aq. 
Sym.  Theod.  Iweip.) 

5.  Very  frequently  does  he  show  the  Alexandrine  and  ge- 
nerally the  Egyptian  Jew :  for,  when  the  subject  relates  to 
Egypt,  he  selects  those  terms  which  were  the  most  usual 
and  expressive  in  that  country  ;  and,  indeed,  he  introduces 
such  where  they  are  less  appropriate.  Thus  in  v.  10,  he  ex- 
plains the  word  non  by  the  Egyptian  measure  cipTufiai  g£-  (see 
the  note  ;)  in  xxii.  15,  pDH  by  «ratfTo<po^rov,  (which  in  other 
places  is  used  for  the  Hebrew  ro^1?,)  a  cell,  a  treasury  of  the 
Egyptian  priests.  Creuzer's  Symbolik,  Th.  1.  §.  247,  2te. 
Ausg.  In  xxxiv.  11,  *\\v;y,  a  heron,  is  translated  '//Sjs.  The 
observation  is  particularly  applicable  to  ch.  xix.,  which  con- 
tains a  number  of  expressions  very  familiar  to  an  Egyptian. 
Thus,  in  v.  2,  for  iiaboo  Sk  roSon  we  have  vo>ov  i*i  vo>ov  ;  in 
v.  6,  for  *nyo  nj<<.  a<  6iu^yss  tou  totc^ou ;  in  v.  7,  for  nny,  ax;? 
the  Egyptian  word  for  reeds  of  the  Nile  :  comp.  the  Heb. 
m*  ;  in  v.  9,  for  nm,  Butftfov ;  in  v.  10,  for  "Wff  wy,  *oiftw%  tov 
£u$ov ;  v.  11  and  13,  for  jyy,  Tav»s.  He  appears  also  in  the 
last  passage  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  history  of  Egypt, 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  meaning ;  ^iXi^ov  6»  ap^ovrcs  Tavsw$, 
v.ou  0+wS»j«ra«/  oi  a^ovrsf  Msjxcpswg*  provided  Memphis  raised  her- 
self above  the  older  chief  cities  of  Egypt  at  a  more  recent 
period  than  the  other.     See  Diod.  Sic  1.  50. 

6.  The  translator  of  Isaiah  has  occasionally  introduced  in 
his  version_a//*m(ms  to  relative  circumstances  in  his  own  times, 
and  arbitrary  changes  made  out  of  respect  to  the  Egyptian 
Jews  and  also  to  the  Jewish  theology  of  his  day.  This  is  a 
disposition  which  appears  to  have  been  common  to  the  learn- 
ed of  Alexandria  and  many  others  with  the  Samaritans6, 
and  which  seems  heretofore  to  have  been  altogether  over- 


«  See  my  Comment.  dePent.  Sam-  6  16. 
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looked.     Thus  in  ix.  12,  for :  '  the  Syrians  from  before,  and 
the  Philistines  from  behind,  they  devour  Israel  with  open 
mouth,'  the  Septuagint  has  :   Supj'av  aq?  ^"hU  dvaroXwv,  xai  <rou£ 
'  JEXX*jvas  (Aq.  Sym.     Theod.   «roug   <f>iXitfns/fju)   &<py  ykiov  oW/juov. 
probably  in  order  to  introduce  the  subjection  of  the  Jewish 
nation   by  the   Greek  dynasties  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleu- 
cidae.     As  in  the  other  places  where  the  word  OTiffSa  occurs, 
it  is  always  correctly  translated  by  "AXX6<puXoi,  it  is  plain  that 
intention,  not  ignorance,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  his  version  in 
this  passage.     According  to  the  translator,  then,  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  Jews  by  the  Greek  dynasties  was  predicted  by 
Isaiah.7 — In  xix.  25,  the  Hebrew  means :  '  blessed   be  my 
people  Egypt,  and  Assyria  the  work  of  my  hands,'  which  the 
Alexandrine  translator  interprets  as  a  blessing  pronounced 
on  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Jews  :  ivXoywsvog  6  Xaog  fxou  6  iv 
'Aryvvrif},   xai  iv  »A<rtfupioi£.     As  the  prophets   had  frequently 
censured   in  plain  terms  the   emigrations  of  the  Jews  to 
Egypt  as  opposition  to  the  theocracy,  (see  Jer.  XLii.  43,)  and 
as  the  Hellenists  were  generally  considered  by  the  Hebrews 
as  half  profane,  the  Alexandrine  translator  avails  himself  of 
this  passage,  wherein  Jehovah  himself  declares  them  blessed. 
— In  xix.  18,  the  Hebrew   D*?nn  "rp,  city  of  destruction,  as  the 
Chaldee  also  interprets  it,  was  probably  altered  in  the  He- 
brew  text   of  the  Alexandrine  Jews   into  pnsfn  Ty,  city  of 
righteousness  ;  and  hence  the  translation,  tfoXis  'Adsdsx,  which 
was  explained  of  Leontopolis   with  its  Jewish  temple.     See 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  3.  §  3. — Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the 
spirit  of  the  more  modern,  sectarian  Judaism,  and  with  the 
art  with  which  the  Jewish  parties  explain,  and  even  alter,  the 
Old  Testament  to  serve  the  views  of  their  schools  and  sects, 
will  readily  perceive  what  value  the  polemics  of  the  Alexan- 
drians may  have  attached  to  such  places.     The  last  cited  al- 
teration is  altogether  analogous  to  the  well  known  Samaritan 
reading  of  Deut.  xxvii.  4. 


7  The  Mohammedans  also  find  in  this  book  predictions  of  their  own 
prophet.     See  D'Herbelot,  Orient.  Biblioth.  under  Isaia, 
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it  is  one  consequence  of  the  more  modern  Jewish  theology, 
that  the  translator  sometimes  speaks  of  demons,  (xm.  21. 
xxxiv.  14.  lxv.  11.)  with  which  the  age  of  Isaiah,  properly 
speaking,  was  unacquainted.*  To  this  subject  is  to  be  re- 
ferred, perhaps,  xxx.  4,  where,  for  the  Hebrew,  \y*2  YTI  'J 
V3vtm\  mty,  the  Septu.tgint  has,  on  itft  h  Tavsi  d^yw  ayys'koi 
#ov*)£o»  evil  angels  rule  in  Tanis,  probably,  in  reference  to  the 
idolatrous  worship  which  prevailed  there,  and  which  the 
Jewish  theology  ascribed  to  evil  angels.  But  the  passage 
relating  to  the  Messiah,  which  in  xxxvui.  11,  the  translator 
introduces,  is  of  particular  importance,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  removes  the  offensive  declaration  which  might  seem  to 
be  implied  in  the  Hebrew,  that  Hezekiah  had  seen  God* 
For :    D^n  p«3  rr  rr  nsn«  vb  he  has :    'OuxsVi   6u   ^  i'&o  to 

tfWT7j£lOV    TOU      &S0V      Iflrf      yrtg    5«VT6JV,      OVXETt     ^     U&     TO      CWT^IOV    TOU 

?ltfjai)\  i#l  yris.  To  see  the  meaning  of  this  expression, 
which  is  hardly  to  be  misunderst  od,  compare  Luke,  u.  30, 
o«n  |j(5av  6i  6(pS-aX/xo«  /xou  to  <fw: fyuov  o  ;  ill.  6,  W  o'4-STai  tfatfa 
Caff  to  CwT^jov  <rou  &£ou,  and  Acts,  xxvm.  28,  ro«  g'S-vetfiv  atfesa- 
Xtj  <ro  tfwT^iov  Teu  -3-sou.  See  also  Isa.  xl.  5.  lii.  10.  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint. 

There  are  some  passages  where  the  translator  has  given  a 
Chaldee  signification  to  Hebrew  words,  because,  undoubted- 
ly, the  Syro-Chaldaic  idiom  which  then  prevailed  in  Palestine, 
was  familiar  to  him.  For  instance,  in  iv.  2,  nD*  if  fl  is  render- 
ed gwiAajw^si.    Comp.  f  ^*,  brightness,  splendor  $  lih.  10,  1N31 


*  [  That  the  doctrine  of  demons  or  evil  angels  was  unknown  in  the 
age  of  Isaiah  is  a  statement,  which  will  not  be  very  readily  conceded 
by  those  who  admit  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  reader  may  find  it  in  Deut.  xxxn.  17.  Ps.  xc 
(Sept.)  6.  xcvi.  (xcv.  Sept.)  5,  where  tn/titan  is  used,  and  in  1  Sam 
xvi.  14, 16.  xviii.  10,  and  elsewhere.      Tr.  ] 

3  How  offensive  this  language  has  been  thought  by  the  more 
modern  of  the  learned  Jews,  is  shown  by  the  alteration  of  the  Samari- 
tan text  in  Ex.  xxiv.  10,  the  Alexandrine  version  of  v.  10  and  11,  (see 
my  Comment,  de  Pent.  Sam.  p.  51,)  and  the  place  in  the  Talmud,  which 
relates  to  Isaiah's  condemnation,  Mishna.  Trad.  Jebamoth.  iv.  fiv 

m 
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*a&a£itfai  oIutov.  Comp.  Kin,  equivalent  to  ror,  to  be  pur t.  But 
that  this,  or  any  other  of  the  Alexandrine  translators,  was  ac- 
quainted with  any  well  founded  meanings  drawn  from  the 
usage  of  the  Arabians,9 1  am  now  obliged  altogether  to  ques- 
tion. The  instance  in  vn.  6,  which,  in  an  earlier  publication,10 
I  alleged  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  may  be  differently  explain- 
ed ;  and  if,  in  other  places,  significations  are  to  be  found  which 
are  now  peculiar  to  the  Arabic,  yet  is  it  to  be  considered,  that 
the  Alexandrian  was  acquainted  with  them  as  Hebrew  or 
Chaldee.11     See  the  note  on  lxv.  23. 

The  Hebrew  text,  from  which  the  Alexandrine  version  was 
made,  had,  almost  throughout,  the  same  readings  as  have  been 
preserved  in  the  masoretical  text.  A  right  apprehension  of 
the  character  of  this  version  will  easily  convince  a  man  of 
this.  All  the  evident  aberrations  are  to  be  attributed  to  con- 
jecture, as,  for  instance,  fc  S<xva*ov  in  Liu.  8,  for  ircS,  or,  to  other 
liberties  taken  by  the  translator.  In  general,  too,  the  clear 
or  real  varieties  are  manifestly  worse  than  the  masoretical 
text ;  for  example,  <5w£a  in  vin.  20,  for  TTlsr,  after  the  reading 
intf,  (jkxt?]v  in  xxx.  4,  for  d:p,  according  to  the  reading  o:n. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  employ,  almost  entire- 
ly, the  Alexandrine  version  of  our  prophet,  from  which  the}r 
inake  quotations  with  various  degrees  of  accuracy,  or  merely 
according  to  their  recollection.  Only  Matthew  follows  it 
more  rarely,  (for  example,  m.  3.  comp.  Isa.xL.  3  ;  iv.  15,  16. 
comp.  Isa.  vin.  23,  ix.  1,  according  to  the.  Alexandrine  text  ; 
xin.  15.  comp.  Isa.  vi.  9),  and  sometimes  recurs  to  the  He- 
brew text,  which  he  explains  in  a  different  manner,  probably 
according  to  the  Chaldee  version  then  in  circulation.  Comp. 
Matt.  i.  23,  «<$ou  -h  vkfisvos  iv  yarfrgt  e|si,  (Sept.  X^srar)  xai  dge- 
70U  ujov,  xoli  xaXs'Coutfj  (Sept.  xaXetfsjs)  to  ovojma  aurou  'E/Afiavou^X. 
The  expression  xaXs'tfoutfi  for  the  passive  xX^trsrou  is  very  com- 


9  Gesch.  der  Heb.  Spr.  P.  78. 

i  o  Ubi  sup. 

1 1  To  show  this  is  the  principal  design  of  the  valuable  work  of  Ko- 
qher  against  Lowtb,  see  below,  $  20,  1,  note  1.  For  critical  improve- 
ment of  the  Greek  text,  see  the  remarks  of  Schleusner,  in  his  Opu<=. 
rrit.  ad  Versiones  Grsecas  V.  T.  pertinent.  Lips.  1312,  pp.  326.  ss. 
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Tnon  in  the  Aramaean,  (see  Gram.  Lehrgeb.  S.  798,)  and  bears 
upon  an  intermediate  Chaldee  idiom. — vm.  17,  ourfe  rag  d.^;- 
vsias  yjfxwv  e\a(3$  xul  tols  votfouff  ifiafaatfsv  Comp.  Isa.  LIU.  4, 
where  the  Septuagint  expresses  a  sense  altogether  different, 
and  not  adapted  to  Matthew's  purpose,  ourog  ras  apapias  hp& 
cpsgsi,  xai  tfs^yjawv  o5uva<mi.* — Matt.  xn.  18 — 21.  Here  Isa.  XLU. 
1,  ss.  is  introduced,  but  very  different  from  the  Alexandrine 
version,  and  agreeing  with  the  sense  of  the  Chaldee,  although 
not  literally  with  our  Targum  of  Jonathan.  But  that  there 
was  a  Chaldee  translation  approximating  partly  to  the  He- 
brew text,  and  partly  to  the  Greek  of  Matthew,  is  probable 
even  from  particular  explanations  of  words.  See  the  Com- 
mentary on  xlii.  4.  A  similar  instance  is  afforded  in  1  Cor. 
xv.  55,  where  Paul  expresses  the  words  of  Isa.  xxv.  8,  ph$ 
rmS  f\i?3n  thus  :  xarstfo'Sr]  6  ~<xva-Tos  slg  vTxog,  while  the  Septuagint 
is,  xarsVjsv  6  $uwros  Ityvtas.  He  takes  nvjS  in  the  Chaldee  sig- 
nification, as  Aquila  also  does  in  the  same  passage.  Of  the 
versions  which  have  sprung  from  the  Alexandrine,  see  below, 
§6. 

Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  of  whose  versions 
some  fragments  only  are  extant,  are  more  literal  translators, 
and  confine  themselves  more  closely  to  the  text,  than  the  au- 
thor of  the  Septuagint,  and  no  one  of  them  allows  himself  such 
arbitrary  freedoms  as  are  so  often  met  with  in  this  version. 
They  retain  also  the  figures  and  tropes  without  attempting  to 
explain  them  in  proper  language.  Their  translations  of  some 
places  of  this  kind,  which  have  been  preserved,  varying  from 
those  of  the  Septuagint,  have  been  already  introduced  in  or- 
der to  afford  a  comparison,  and  may   serve   as  examples. 


*  [  On  this  verse,  see  Magee  on  Atonement  and  Sacrifice,  No.  sLii. 
p.  227,  ss.  In  addition  to  the  valuable  observations  which  the  reader 
will  find  in  this  work,  I  would  just  remark,  that,  although  the  prophet 
?peaks  directly  of  Christ  as  the  atoning  sacrifice  for  sin,  yet  his  language 
implies  also,  as  the  ultimate  effect  of  that  sacrifice,  the  removal  of  bodi- 
ly diseases,  together  with  every  evil  to  which  we  are  here  subjected. 
The  evangelist  may  therefore  very  properly  use  this  language  in  refe- 
rence to  the  healing  of  diseases,  although  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
prophet's  view.    Tr.  ] 
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Pretty  often  they  all  three  agree,  and  in  such  cases  Symma- 
chus  and  Theodotion  follow  Aquila.  In  other  respects,  the 
etymological  character  of  Aquila,  which  is  also  anxiously  and 
even  absurdly  literal,  the  somewhat  discursive  freedom  of 
Symmachus,  and  the  manner  of  Theodotion  who  selects  with- 
out a  remarkable  knowledge  of  language,  are  well  known. 
At  times,  the  Septuagint  had  given  a  better  version,  than  all  its 
three  successors,  as,  for  instance,  vn.  16,  fp  nn«,  which  it  ren- 
ders (prfj&i,  where  Aquila  has  <r«xa»v8is,  Symmachus  iyxaxsTg, 
and  Theodotion  /3<5sXu<nfy.  See  the  note.  Theodotion  helps 
himself  occasionally  by  retaining  the  Hebrew  word,  as  in  11. 
20,  ,aq>a£<ps£w&,  in.  24,  (psnyi'h. 


§2. 

The  Chaldec  Version. 

The  Chaldee  version  of  Isaiah  is  a  part  of  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  ben  Uzziel,  which  extends  through  all  the  former 
and  later  prophets,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Je- 
remiah, Ezekiel,  and  the  minor  prophets.  Its  author  was  of 
Jerusalem,  and  a  pupil  of  Hillel,  who  was  a  fellow  pupil  of 
Simeon  the  just,  and  Gamaliel,  the  instructor  of  Paul,  and 
must  therefore  have  flourished  a  short  time  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.12  Against  assigning  so  early  a  date  to  this  work,  John 
Morin  and  Is  a  c  Vosmus1  were  the  first  to  object.  They 
maintained,  that  it  was  not  composed  until  after  the  Talmud. 


»2  See  Baba  Bathra,  fol.  134,  col.  1.  Succa,  fol.  28,  col.  1.  The 
saying  that  he  received  his  interpretation  from  the  prophets  Haggai; 
Zachariah,  and  Malachi  themselves,  (in  (he  natural  way,  by  tradition,) 
shows,  as  well  as  other  fables,  the  high  consideration  in  which  his  work 
must  have  been  held.  See  Me^tlloth,  1.  p.  3.  Cakpzov.  Crit.  Sac. 
p.  450. 

x  3  Jo.  Morini  Extrcitat,  Bibl.  pp.  321.  ss.  Is.  Vossius  de  Septnaginta 
iWejrp.Cap.88 
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-aid  appealed  partly  to  certain  fabulous  interpolations,  as  in 
Isa.  x,  32 ;  and  partly  to  some  representations  contained  in  it, 
which  they  explained  as  subsequent  to  the  age  of  the  Talmud. 
In  a  later  period,  Eichhokn  and  Jahn  have  endeavoured  to 
place  Jonathan  as  low  at  least  as  the  2nd  or  3d  century  after 
Christ,  rejecting  the  accounts  which  the  Jewish  writers  give 
of  him,  or  conjecturing  that  the  Talmudists  may  have  con- 
founded the  older  Jonathan  with  some  more  modern  writer 
of  the  same  name'4.  They  have  also  questioned  the  unity  of 
this  work ;  and,  on  account  of  the  unequal  composition  of  its 
various  parts,  have  considered  it  as  the  production  of  many 
of  the  Rabbins15. 

The  reasons,  however,  which  have  been  alleged  against 
the  antiquity  of  this  Targum,  are  not  satisfactory.  "  Were 
it  as  old  as  its  advocates  maintain,  (says  Eichhorn,)  it  could 
not  have  been  unknown  to  the  fathers  ; — it  contains  fables 
which  came  into  circulation  in  a  later  age,  (see  Morin,  ubt 
sup.  ;) — it  attempts  to  remove  the  Messiah  from  the  places 
which  th  Christians  explained  of  him,  (Isa.  liii.  lxiii.  1 — 5,) 
which  proves  that  controversies  aga  nst  the  Christians  were 
usual  at  the  time  of  its  composition  ; — not  to  urge  the  consi- 
deration, that  a  Chaldee  translation  was  unnecessary  at  the 
period  assigned  to  it."  The  first  and  last  of  these  reasons 
carry  their  own  refutation  along  with  them  :  for  the  fathers, 
generally,  had  no  knowledge  of  these  Jewish  works  ;  and,  the 
prevalence  of  the  Chaldee  dialect  in  the  time  of  Christ  shows, 
that  such  translations,  which  were,  at  the  same  time,  inter- 
pretations, were  then  undoubtedly  necessary.  That  the  ex- 
planation of  Isa.  liii.  lxiii.  1,  ss.,  which  considers  these  places 
as  intended  to  apply  to  the  Messiah,  is  set  aside,  is  an  asser- 


i  4  Eichh •■r»,  Einteit.  in  das  4.  T  I.  S.  455,  dnlte  Aung.  \\1.  S.  83, 
Vierte,  231.  Tr.]  Jahn's  Ei.leit.).  S.  19i.  [Part  I.  $  47  p.  66.  Trans- 
lation.   7V.] 

'  »  To  the  same  purpose  Berthoi.dt,  I!  S.  570.  Schmidt  also  gives 
the  author  the  appellation  of  Pseudo-J  nathan,  hied  is  applied  lo  the 
translator  of  the  Pentateuch-  See  Cfiristologischc  Fragmentc,  in  Bibl.  / 
Exegcs.  1.  S.  46 
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lion  which  is  utterly  unfounded.  In  ch.  Liii.  it  is  expressly 
given  and  with  the  greatest  arbitrariness.16  And  if  this  is 
not  the  case  with  lxiii.  1,  ss.,  there  is  no  reason  to  presume 
that  the  omission  arose  from  any  polemic  intention,  especially 
as  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  Christians  attached  any  extra- 
ordinary value  to  this  passage  as  one  referring  to  the  Messiah, 
although  it  is  imitated  in  a  representation  of  him  which  is 
given  in  the  Apocalypse,  xix.  13 — 15.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Targumist  agrees  with  the  Christians  in  most  of  the  other  pla- 
ces which  they  explained  of  the  Messiah,  particularly  chaps. 
ix.  xi.  xlii.  The  introduction  of  the  later  Jewish  fables  would 
be  a  most  serious  difficulty,  were  it  possible  to  show  with  any 
certainty  the  time  of  their  origination.  Morin,  ubi  sup.,  appeals 
to  the  mention  which  is  made  of  Antichrist's  Armillus  in  Isa.  xi. 
4,  which  is  more  modern  than  the  Talmud,  (comp.  Deut.  xxxiv, 
3,  Pseudo-Jonathan.)  But  the  general  idea  of  Antichrist  is 
more  ancient  than  the  New  Testament,  and  that  the  name 
Armillus,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown,  must  be  so  late,  is 
destitute  of  proof.  In  addition  to  the  mark  of  a  modern  age 
already  noticed,  I  have  found  the  following :  the  explanation 
of  Edom  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  9,  by  Rome,  Gomer  in  Ezek.  xxxvm. 
6,  by  arson,  that  is,  Germany,  (comp.  w&m  is  the  Jerusalem 
Targura  on  Gen.  x.  %)  and  the  most  extravagant  additions  in 
Isa.  x.  32,  respecting  the  army  and  camp  of  Sennacherib, 
and  in  Judg.  v.  8,  respecting  that  of  Nisera.  But  not  one  of 
them  obliges  us  to  place  the  work  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  or  after  the  Talmud  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  additions  may  be  interpolations,  as  they  are  entirely 


*  a  [t  was  inconceivable  to  the  author,  and  it  must  be  so  likewise  to 
every  one  who  has  really  read  this  version,  how  Eichhorn,  ubi  sup., 
should  have  got  this  account,  which  has  also  been  repeated  by  Bkr- 
tholdt,  (who,  nevertheless,  in  his  Christologia  Judaeorum,  p.  158,  has  giv- 
en a  perfectly  correctview,)  until  he  found  the  sources  of  these  and  of  the 
other  quotations  and  statements  in  C  arpzov's  Critica  Sacra,  p.  462.  Be- 
sides Carpzov,  complains  only  on  the  ground  of  his  view  respecting  this 
perversion  of  the  chapter  applied  to  the  Messiah,  without  making  that 
use  of  it  which  Eichhorn  has  donp 
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wanting  in  the  printed  text  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  and  con- 
sequently were  wanting  also  in  the  manuscripts  used  in  form- 
ing that  text.  Until  stronger  proofs  therefore  are  alleged  for 
the  contrary,  I  shall  adhere  to  that  designation  of  its  age 
which  is  marked  out  by  tradition,  especially  as  the  Chaldee 
of  this  Targum  is  pure  and  similar  to  that  of  Onkelos,  the 
doctrine  which  it  contains  respecting  the  Messiah  seems  to 
be  rather  earlier  than  the  New  Testament  than  later,  (see  be- 
low, or  rather,  comp.  Isa.  xlii.  in  the  Targum  with  Matt.  xn. 
17 — 21,)  and  no  definite  trace  of  the  government  being  over- 
thrown appears  in  it,  although  the  author  has  intermingled  re- 
ferences to  his  own  times.18 

With  more  certainty  still  may  the  unity  of  this  Targum  y 
which  almost  all  late  critics  have  denied,19  be  maintained. 
"  The  work,"  it  is  said,  "  is  altogether  unequal ;  the  historical 
books  are  translated  pretty  literally,  but  the  prophetical  are 
paraphrased,  and  additional  ideas  often  introduced.  This 
shows  the  version  to  have  been  composed  by  various  authors." 
Not  necessarily :  for  the  author  does  certainly  interpret  the 
historical  parts  of  the  prophetical  books,   (for  instance,  Isa. 


'  7  According  to  Eichhorn  and  Bertholdt  (ubi  sup.),  it  abounds  with 
foreign  words.  \  confess  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  this 
multitude,  and  I  find  the  judgment  of  Carpzov  confirmed,  who  ascribes 
to  it  "a  neatness  of  Chaldee  expression  and  a  purity  of  diction,  ap- 
proximating very  nearly  to  that  of  Onkelos,  and  but  little  inferior  to 
the  pure  and  polished  Chaldee  of  the  Bible."  Some  Greek  words  are 
indeed  to  be  met  with,  as  ffojn  >iyiua>v,  for  instance,  in  ix.  13,  but  at 

most  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  Daniel  and  Ezra. 

•  8  I  once  thought  that  an  undoubted  reference  to  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  was  contained  in  Liu.  5,  where  it  is  said  of  the  Messiah, 

tomjtt  "ODnx  W3in3  Snn*o  wsnpn  ira  U3'  Km^wSWM 

the  holy  place  which  has  been  profaned  by  our  sin,  and  given  up  on  account 
of  our  transgressions.  But  it  is  more  natural  to  consider  the  author  as 
placing  himself  in  the  situation  of  the  prophet,  and  referring  to  the  de- 
struction by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  passage  in  v.  10,  which  incul- 
cates the  payment  of  tythes,  seems,  again,  to  presume  that  the  temple 
was  standing,  and  its  worship  still  celebrated. 

i »  Bertholdt  supposes  that  Jonathan  or  the  Pseudo-Jonathan  lived 
in  the  2nd  and  3d  centuries,  and  that  he  merely  collected  together 
and  reduced  to  order  more  ancient  fragments  of  Synagogue-Targumc 
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xxxvi — xxxix,  and  the  book  of  Jonah),  for  the  most  part,  in  n 
simple  and  literal  manner,  while  he  paraphrases  the  poetical 
parts  of  the  historical  books,  (Judg.  v.  1  Sam.  n.  n  Sam.  xxu. 
23,)  and  explains  the  figures  which  they  contain  :  so  that  this 
supposed  inequality  rather  seems  to  belong  to  his  manner. 
With  regard  to  the  degree,  moreover,  in  which  he  acts  the  pa- 
raphrast,  he  is  not  entirely  uniform  ;  so  that,  for  example,  Isa. 
1.  v.  xxvin.  especially,  are  greatly  paraphrastic,  and  other  chap- 
ters less  so  ;  but  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  ascribe  the 
work  on  rhis  account,  to  various  authors,  since  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  Septuagint,  which  sometimes  varies  in  the  same 
chapter,  as  in  i,  where,  v.  22,  the  figures  of  silver  and  wine 
are  retained,  while  in  v.  25,  those  of  dross  and  tin  are  aban- 
doned. This  want  of  uniformity  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to 
the  inequality  and  variable  manner  of  the  translator.  But  it  is 
said  further,  that  "  for  certain  Hebrew  forms  of  speech,  ex- 
pressions occur  in  the  former  prophets  which  are  not  em- 
ployed in  the  later,  although  the  same  forms  of  speech  are 
contained  in  the  original.  In  the  former  prophets,  idols 
are  almost  constantly  denominated  ,<CQpy  mj?C3,  error  gentium, 
(l  Sam.  vi.  5.  i  Kings  xiv.  9,)  and  enemies  are  named  'hpz 
IV22\  (i  Kings  in.  11.  vni.  46.  n  Sam.  xvm.  19,)  while 
if  these  expressions  are  ever  to  be  met  with  in  the  latter,  they 
are  exceedingly  rare  indeed."2  If  these  two  examples  could 
justify  any  general  conclusion,  it  would  be  the  very  contrary ; 
for  nijHfl  (jptiap  is  of  no  importance,  and  only  occurs  in  i 
Kings,)  is  also  in  the  prophets  the  predominant,  and  probably 
the  only    designation  of  idols,  (see  Isa.  i.  29.    n.  6,  7,  18. 


2  o  Thus  Eichhorn  literally,  I.  S.  452.  Or.  II.  S.  67.]  Comp.  Carpzov, 
Crit.  Sac.  uhi  sup.  8).  "  He  has  certain  periphrases  and  descriptions 
peculiar  to  himself,  which  he  almost  every  where  employs:  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  he  very  often  calls  idols  ;O30tf  niyo  error  gentium;  i 
Sam.  vi.  5.  i  Kings  xiv  5;  or,  for  the  Hebrew  c.3*ij<,  enemies,  uses 
the  phrase  ipjjft  -^V2,  ""titers  of  <nmitie.s,  i  Kings  in.  11.  vni.  46.  n 
Sam.  xvm.  19,  &c."  But  Carpzov  very  correctly  mentions  these  phrases 
as  general  expressions  of  the  whole  work,  in  the  former  and  later  pro- 
phets; and  the  above  conclusion,  which  is  not  Carpzov's,  is  undoubted- 
ly drawn,  because  he  had  adduced  no  examples  from  the  later  prophets 
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2U.  xix.  1,  &c.)  and  *ori  tya  the  usual  translation  of  riR, 
(see  Isa.  i.  24.  n.  8.  Lxii.  8.  lxiu.  10.  Jer.  xliv.  30,)  al:  hough 
n«J^  does  also  occur.  (See  Jer.  vi.  25.)  But,  in  addition 
to  these,  other  in>tarices  oi  uniformity  are  to  be  met 
with,  which  are  far  more  remarkable  and  conclusive,  isa. 
xxxvi — xxxix  agrees  literally  with  n  Kings  xvm.  13,  ss. 
as  far  as  the  agreement  exists  in  the  original ;  Isa.  n.  2 — 4 
also  with  Micha  v.  1 — 3,  which  is  very  different  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  In  Nah.  i.  1,  K»a  is  understood  of  the  raising  of  the 
curse  cup,  as  in  Isa.  xm.  1.  xv.  1.  xix.  1.  xxi.  1.  xxn.  1.  xxin.  1 ; 
V-yyi  is  rendered  iw*  in  Jon.  i.  3.  Jer.  u.  16.  xxm.  1.  6,  10. 
lx.  9.  lxvi.  19.  Ezek.  xxvu.  12.  xxxin.  13,  instead  of  which  it  is 
O'D"^  in  Ps.  Lxxn.  20,  and  Bhtfnn  in  Deut.  x.  4.)  In  Isaiah  the 
trees,  and  particularly  cedars,  are  often  explained  by  kings  and 
princes,  (see  n.  13.  xiv.  8.  xvin.  5,)  and  in  the  same  manner  does 
the  translator  interpret  l  Kings  iv.  33  :  "  and  Solomon  spake  of 
trees  from  the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon.  &c."  by  :  "  he  pro- 
phesied of  the  kings  of  the  house  of  David,  his  successors, 
&c."  The  very  extraordinary  statement,  that  the  sun  should 
shine  343  times  7x7x7)  clearer,  in  Isa.  xxx.  26,  is  contain- 
ed also  in  n  Sam.  xxm.  4.  And  the  addition  also  respecting 
Sennacherib's  army  and  camp  in  Isa.  x.  14,  and  that  of  Sise- 
ra's  in  Judg.  v.  8,  (if  they  be  genuine,;  have  great  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  To  avoid  being  tedious,  I  abstain  from 
introducing  any  other  instances  ;  but,  if  some  passages  which 
have  been  interpolated  are  excluded,  I  must  contend,  that 
with  the  exception  of  unavoidable  varieties  in  particular 
parts,  the  whole  translation  shows  an  uniformity  which  proves 
it  to  be  the  work  of  one  author. 

But  it  is  proper  to  proceed  from  discussions  of  this  nature, 
which  are  only  introductory  and  incidental,  to  the  character 
of  this  version,  a  subject  which  is  particularly  connected  with 
my  purpose.  If  it  be  compared  with  the  other  Targums,  it 
must  be  placed,  in  respect  to  an  exact  erception  and  repre- 
sentation of  the  sense,  between  Onkelos  and  the  more  mo- 
dern Targums  ;  if  it  be  compared  with  the  Alexandrine 
version,  although  it  may  probably  display  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  language,  vet.   in   consequence  of  a  fuhe  m^- 

53 
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thod  of  interpretation,  it  indulges  itself  much  more  largely  m 
arbitrary  expositions,  especially  where  chronological  and 
doctrinal  points  are  concerned,  and  make  much  more  arbitra- 
ry paraphrases.  Its  character  in  general  may  be  learned 
from  the  following  notices. 

1.  This  paraphrast  frequently  understands  his  text  philolo- 
gically  and  exegetically  with  perfect  correctness,  and  ex- 
presses it,  especially  in  historical  discourses,  with  literal  accu- 
racy ;  but  where  the  language  is  figurative,  he  attempts,  in 
his  paraphrastic  manner,  to  elucidate  it,  either  by  explaining 
the  figures  or  by  introducing  an  additional  observation.  For 
example  :  1.  8,  "  as  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard  ;"  the  Targum 
adds,  "after  the  vintage:" — l.  21,  "harlot;'1  Targ.  idola- 
tress ;— l.  25,  "thy  lead  f  ["  tin,"  Eng.  Tr.]  Targ.  thy  guilt  : 
— In  n.  13,  ss.  all  the  figures  are  explained  ;  the  cedars  and 
fir-trees  are  interpreted  of  princes,  the  walls  and  towers  of 
the  inhabitants  of  towers  and  fortified  places,  the  ships  of 
wealthy  merchants  traversing  the  seas. — In  v.  1 — 6,  the  para- 
ble is  altogether  removed,  and  in  place  of  it  a  prolix  inter- 
pretation is  substituted : — in  v.  17,  for  "sheep,"  [" lambs/' 
Eng.  Tr.  ]  the  Targum  has  righteous  : — in  vn.  3,  for  :  "  the 
Syrians  stand  in  Ephraim,"  [v.  2,  "  Syria  is  confederate  with 
Ephraim,"  Eng.  Tr.]  the  Targum  is :  the  king  of  Syria  is 
associated  with  the  king  of  Israel : — x.  14,  "  there  was  none 
that  opened  the  mouth  or  peeped  ;"  Targ.  spoke  a  word : — 
xxn.  23,  Targ.  /  will  appoint  him  as  a  true  commander  in  a  de- 
fended place  y  v.  24,  and  on  him  7vill  all  the  nobles  of  his  fa- 
ther's house  support  themselves,  children  and  children^  chil- 
dren, honorable  and  ignoble,  from  the  priests  in  the  Ephod  to 
the  Levites  who  play  on  the  harp.  He  translates  very  happily 
xxn.  22,  "  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I  lay  upon  his 
shoulder,"  by  :  /  will  give  into  his  hand. 

2.  But  not  unfrequently  his  exposition  is  altogether  arbi- 
trary, the  grammatical  interpretation  is  abandoned,  the  fi- 
gures erroneously  explained,  and  although  the  very  words  of 
the  text  may  be  repeated  in  the  paraphrase,  this  is  done  in 
the  most  arbitrary  connexion,  and  sometimes  with  an  over- 
whelming flood  of  fictitious  trifling.     Chap.  i.   6,   "from  the 
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sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head,  there  is  no  soundness 
in  it  ;"  Targ.  from  the  populace  even  to  the  honorable,  no  one 
is  perfect  in  the  fear  of  God.  (But  the  prophet  is  not  speak- 
ing of  the  immorality  of  the  nation,  but  of  its  unhappy  poli- 
tical condition.)  Vs.  24,  %yp  W}i%  ["  I  will  avenge  me  of 
mine  enemies,"  Eng.  Tr.]  Targ.  Jerusalem  will  I  comfort, 
but  wo  to  the  wicked,  when  I  rise  up  to  hold  a  court  of  ven- 
geance on  the  enemies  of  my  people.  He  has  not  understood 
the  meaning  of  Dm,  and  has  therefore  availed  himself  of  a 
paraphrase.  III.  24,  'flr  nnn  »3i,  Targ.  this  vengeance  will  be 
taken  on  them,  because  they  sinned  with  their  beauty.  VII. 
3,  $13  3^  1KSW,  Targ.  the  remaining  disciples,  those  who 
have  not  sinned  and  those  who  have  turned  from  their  sins. 
He  takes  "p3  for  sons  equivalent  to  disciples.  The  proper 
names  he  frequently  interprets.  For  example :  v.  6,  S*30, 
[Tabeal,~]  Targ.  he  who  will  please  us  ;  (comp.  n  Sam.  xvu. 
7)  i21 — ix.  20,  "  they  shall  eat  every  man  the  flesh  of  his  own 
arm  ;"  Targ.  shall  plunder  the  treasures  of  his  nearest  neigh- 
bour : — xi.  14,  "  they  fly  together  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Philistines ;"  Targ.  they  associate  with  one  shoulder,  (i.  e. 
unanimously,  see  in  the  Heb.  Zeph.  in.  9,)  in  order  to  beat 
the  Philistines.  It  is  plain,  that  he  is  only  intent  on 
bringing  in  the  original  word,  without  any  anxiety  whe- 
ther correctly  or  not.  xiv.  14,  "I  will  ascend  above 
the  heights  of  the  Clouds ;"  Targ.  over  all  the  people  : 
— xvm.  1,  0]pp  Sv*7V  Vv-'  Targ.  the  country,  whither  ships  come 
from  foreign  lands,  like  an  eagle,  flying  with  its  wings  : — xix. 
10,  PDJ  ^jx  "Off  *vy  ^3,  ["  all  that  make  sluices,  and  ponds  for 
fish."  Eng.  Tr.]  Targ.  WiaS'ua  *n  JTfaqj  wq  \niv  fiming 
it  will  be  a  place  where  they  make  lakes,  ponds  of  water  each 
one  for  himself : — xxi.  8,  rnK  Kjp:2  ["  and  he  cried,  a  lion." 
Eng.  Tr.]  Targ.  the  prophet  spake  ;  /  hear  the  voice  of  the 


a  l  By  means  of  an  operation  of  this  kind,  he  excludes  Malachi  from 
the  list  of  the  prophets,  since  he  explains  the  name  okSo  in  Mai.  i.  1, 
thus:  k*13D  jnrv  n'Otf  "^Dm  ^K^Di  ™y  messenger,  who  is  c*Ued  Ezra 

-r :  t       T;v         ..    .      ..|.  :.  :        -:  :  - 

Ah»  scribe. 
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hosts,  who  come  on  in  their  armour,,  like  a  lion  : — xxl  10, 
*:nj  -J3  wip,  ["  my  threshing,  and  the  corn  (lit.  son)  of  my 
floor."  Eng.  Tr.J  Targ.  the  kings,  accustomed  to  wage  war,  will 
come  against  her,  in  order  to  plunder  her,  like  the  countryman, 
who  is  accustomed  to  thresh  the  floor  r2"  xxi.  12,  "  from 
Seir  they  call  to  me  ;"  Targ.  from  haven  he  calls  to  me,  the 
idea  being  drawn  probably  from  Deut.  xxxm.  2,  where 
Seir  has  been  taken  as  the  dwelling  of  Jehovah : — xxn.  18, 
^j  nsjy  *"]3Jr  rpjx,  [  "  he  will  surely  violently  turn  and  toss 
thee  like  a  ball."  Eng.  Tr.  ]  Targ.  ^9fn  np^sd  &1  ^0  *$* 
^pjD  "mtf:?  ajl  *£&  he  will  take  atoay  from  thee  thy  turban, 
and  the  enemy  will  surround  thee,  like  an  enclosing  wall :~~ 
xxvni.  10,  "ui  ipS  ip_  i3f|j  is  %  ["  for  precept  upon  precept, 
line  upon  line,  &c."  Eng.  Tr.  ]  Targ.  when  they  were  com- 
manded to  do  the  law  (is),  they  would  not  do  what  was  com- 
manded them.  The  prophets  prophesied  to  them,  that,  if  they 
were  converted,  their  sins  should  be  forgiven  them,  but  they  dis- 
regarded the  words  of  the  prophets,  walked  according  to  the  de- 
sire of  their  souls,  and  had  no  inclination  to  obey  the  law.  They 
expected  (lp  from  nip)  that  idolatry  should  be  established 
among  them,  and  they  waited  not  on  the  service  of  my  holy 
temple.  Li  ttle  (T£?)  in  their  eyes  was  my  sanctuary  to  pray 
there  (D2').  Little  in  their  eyes  was  my  dwelling  there: 
— xxx.  7,  rttj  on  3^  nxiS  'rttfjjj  jpS,  [  "  therefore  have  I 
cried  concerning  this,  their  strength  is  to  sit  still."  Eng.  Tr.  ] 
Targ.  therefore  J  struck  (as  if  from  rnp^)  many  of  them  dead, 
armed  men  sent  I  upon  them  ;  for  which  translation  no  found- 
ation is  discoverable.  Further  examples  may  be  seen  under 
nos.  4  and  6. 

3.  For  the  most  part  he  retains  the  geographical  names,  like 
Onkelos,  and  seldom  substitutes  the  modern  terms,  but  then 


aa  It  is  necessary  expressly  to  warn  every  one  who  wishes  to  consult 
this  Targiim  nor  to  trust  the  exceedingly  bad  Latin  translation  in  the 
Polyglots.  This  verse,  for  example,  is  thus  translated  :  reges,  qui  con- 
sueti  sunt  ad  ineundum  prcelium,  venient  contra  earn.,  ut  diripiant  earn, 
sicut  plaustrum  artijicis  ad  triturandam  aream.    The  Chaldee  is:   v^n 

>x-HKjv  snnS  jD**n  *o3jo  KnapS  nSir  prp  acnp m*vh  \'3mvn' 
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he  is  often  correct.  Examples  :  jjJJf,  xix.  13,  and  xxx.  4, 
OJK-1  ;  ■)  ,  xix.  13,  D'fln,  {Memphis)  ;  (#3,  xxxin.  9,  Nah.  i.  4, 
}3r>D,  Batanaa,  (see  the  note  on  n.  13;)  V^;,  xi.  11,  S?3  ;  and, 
not  unsuitably  at  least,  djh,  xxx.  4,  D^nn  {Daphne).  Al- 
though he  translates  ^o  in  xi.  11  by  nn,  //^/a,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  by  the  ancients  Ethopia  and  India  were 
often  interchanged  in  common  life.  *  *  *  t — Occasionally, 
he  has  rendered  a  geographical  name  as  an  appellative,  as  he 
has  also  done  with  the  names  of  persons.     See  lx.  6. 

4.  Like  many  ancient  translators,  (the  Alexandrine  and 
Saadias  particularly,)  he  very  willingly  rejects  those  anthro- 
popathic  terms,  [in  other  words  :  expressions  used  in  relation 
to  the  Deity  which  are  founded  on  human  analogies.  Tr.] 
and  other  language  which  might  give  o fence  :  both  of 
which  appear  to  him  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  God, 
and  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Examples :  i.  18,  God  says, 
"  let  us  reason  together  :"  Targ.  'Dip  [0  pjftn  ask  of  me  : — 
iii.  17;  he  "  will  discover  their  secret  parts;"  i  arg.  remove 
their  glory.  Comp.  xxvui.  7.  8.— vi.  1,  "  his  train  filled  the 
temple  :"  Targ.  the  temple  was  filled  with  the  splendor  of  his 
glory  : — v.  6,  "  a  live  coal  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  taken 
with  the  tongs  from  off  the  altar ;"  Targ.  in  his  mouth  zvas  an 
oracle  which  he  received  from  the  divine  majesty  (Shecinah,) 
on  the  throne  in  heaven  above  over  the  altar  : — x.  6, the  rod  in  his 
hand,  instrument  of  his  indignation  ;  Targ.  the  messenger  sent 
by  himt  for  a  curse  against  them, — Neither  does  he  bear  with 
the  expression,  to  see  God,  (see  above,  p.  409),  but  substitutes 
for  it  in  xxxvm.  11,  I  shall  appear  before  God.     So  also  i.  12. 

5.  Another  characteristic  of  this  version  is,  that  it  intro- 
duces additions  to  the  text,  some  o!  which,  as  connected  with 
its  paraphrastic  manner,  have  been  exhibited  under  nos.  1  and 
%  Among  these  additions,  there  are  some  which  are  con- 
stantly recurring,  as  u^i  ip;,  the  prophet  saith,  xxxv.  3.  xi.vm. 
16,  Lviu.  1.  lxi.  1.  lxu.  10.  Lxni.  7.  Less  frequently  they  are 
longer,  as  in  x.  32,  that  relating  to  Sennacherib's  army  drink- 
ing up  the  Jordan,  &c.   See  above. 


x  I  Three  lines  are  here  omitted.      Tr.  3 
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6.  Much  more  abundantly  than  the  Alexandrine  translator, 
does  he  arbitrarily  introduce  into  his  paraphrase  views  which 
belong  to  a  later  period  than  that  of  his  author ;  Rabbinv  al 
sayings,  and  the  Jewish  theology  of  his  ozon  time,  and  often  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  too  clearly  the  Rabbin  of  the  Phari- 
sees, and  the  learned  scribe.  Examples :  1.  15 ;  "  when 
ye  spread  forth  your  hands;"  Targ.  ivhen  the  priests 
spread  forth  their  hands  to  pray  for  you  ;  as  if  the  prayer 
of  the  priest  alone  could  in  general  prevail  with  God  : — v. 
10 ;  he  adds  here :  on  account  of  the  sin  of  not  paying  the 
iythes  : — ix.  15  ;  here,  in  place  of  "  the  prophet  that  teach- 
eth  lies,"  and  who  "  is  the  tail,"  he  substitutes,  the  scribe  who 
explains  falsely.  (How  confident  was  this  learned  scribe  in 
the  correctness  of  his  own  interpretations !  And  how  charac- 
teristic of  the  different  periods  of  prophecy  and  of  Rabbi- 
nism,  that  the  author  of  this  gloss  makes  a  false  prophet,  and 
the  translator  a  false  interpreter,  the  tail,  in  other  words,  the 
very  lowest  of  the  people  !)  In  general  scribes  are  promis- 
cuously introduced,  especially  for  prophets. — xxviu.  7 ;  in- 
stead  of,  "  priests   and  prophets   err   through   strong   drink 

they    err   in  vision,   {prophesying,)   they  stumble  in 

(pronouncing)  judgment,  the  Targum  has, priests  and  scribes 
are  intoxicated  with  old  wine they  are  turned  to  de- 
licate food,  and  err  in  pronouncing  judgment.  (Thus  the 
translator  every  where  brings  the  charge  of  luxuriously  fur- 
nished tables  against  the  Rabbins.) — Better  still  in  v.  8,  "  their 
tables  are  full  of  filthy  vomit,  there  is  no  place  more  ;"  Targ. 
all  tables  are  full  of  unclean  and  abominable  food,  there  is 
no  place  where  there  is  not  some  plundered  good  thing.  (It 
was  necessary  that  the  offence  which  the  laity  must  have 
taken  at  such  unlawful  and  extravagant  indulgences  of  the 
Jewish  clergy  should  be  removed,  especially  since  swines' 
flesh  on  their  table  was  sufficiently  obnoxious.)  See  also 
xxix.  10,  xxx.  10.  A  strong  trace  of  national  pride  appears 
in  translating  "  the  stars  of  God"  in  xiv.  13,  by  the  people  of 
God,  suggested  perhaps  by  the  antecedent  representation  in 
Dan.  vni.  10.—  In  vi.  1,  instead  of  "  the  year  that  king  Uzziah 
•died  "  he  has,  with  Saadias  and  others,  the  year  that  he  became 
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leprous  : — in  x.  32,  he  has  in  mind  the  fabulous  account  of 
Abraham's  deliverance  from  a  burning  furnace,  in  which  he  had 
been  thrown  as  a  destroyer  of  idolatry  ;*  in  xxvin.  1,  he  intro- 
duces the  earthquake  under  Uzziah,  in  xlix.  15,  the  golden  calf, 
in  lxi.  1,  Elias. — Among  the  points  of  Jewish  theology  which 
the  author  has  incorporated  in  his  version,  the  views  which  he 
gives  respecting  the  Messiah  are  of  real  interest  and  impor- 
tance in  reference  to  the  history  of  Jewish  doctrines.    He  in- 
terprets numerous  passages  of  the  Messiah,  and  for  the  most 
part,  in  harmony  with  the  New  Testament.25    "  The  branch 
of  Jehovah,"  in  iv.  2,  he  explains  by  the  Messiah,  (no  doubt 
according  to  the  phraseology  in  Jeremiah  and  Zachariah,  see 
the  note  on  that  place  ;)  "  the  fruit  of  the  earth,"  (land,)  by, 
those  who  keep  the  law  ;  and  v.  3  runs  :  who  is  written  for  eter- 
nal life,  sees  the  consolation  of  Israel  :  that  is,  the  time  of 
the  Messiah,  (comp.  Dan.  xn.  i.) — ix.  6,  is  thus  translated :  he. 
takes  the  law  upon  himself,  in  order  to  keep  it  perfectly,  (Matt. 
v.  17.)  and  he  is  named  on  the  side  of  him,\  whose,  counsel  is 
wonderful,  (on  the   side)  of  God:2*    a   hero   remaining  for 
ever,  from  whom  much  felicity  will  come  over  us  in  his  days. — 
xi.  1,  ss.     According  to  this  passage,  the  spirit  of  prophesying 
{v.  2.)  rests  on  the  Messiah:  he  will  slay  (v.  4)  with  his 
speech  the  wicked  Armillus   (the   Antichrist,)   really  righteous 
men  will  surround  him,  (v.  5.) — In  xiv.  29,  he  understands  the 
Messiah  by  the  cerastes  that  should  spring  out  of  the  serpent's 
root,  (that  is,  the  son  of  Jesse.)  and  also  in  xxvni.  5,  by  Jeho- 


*  [  Two  lines  omitted.     Tr.  ] 

2  3  The  greater  part  of  these,  together  with  those  which  Jonathan 
translated  from  the  other  books,  may  be  found  in  Bcxtorf.  Lex. 
Chal.  etTalm.  Col  1269,  ss. 

t  [  Literally,  from  the  Chaldee :  and  he  is  named  from  before  him. 
&c.  D"Jp  \p-    Tr-] 

2  4  The  word  {tflbx,  God,  in  this  passage,  may,  according  to  the  usage 

of  the  language,  be  taken  as  the  object,  and  then  the  Messiah  will  be 
called  God.  But  this  would  be  altogether  at  variance  with  the  Jewish 
theology,  and  to  this,  in  all  the  elevated  representations  of  him,  (see 
Bertholdt,  Christologia  Judseorum.  vn  22,")  it  will  be  difficult  to  adduce 
me  parallel  instance. 
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vah  himself,  who  should  be  an  ornament  of  the  people.'^— 
The  "  servant  of  God,"  in  xlii.  1,  he  explains  of  the  Messiah, 
(xn'tfp  nay),  and  almost  all  in  the  future,  exactly  as  in  Matt, 
xn.  17 — 21;  (see  my  commentary.)  so  that  he  considers  this 
place  as  prophetic  of  a  Messiah,  who  should  be  the  comforter 
of  the  poor,  and  the  instructor  of  the  heathen.  In  the  same 
way  does  he  explain  "  servant  of  God,"  in  xliii.  10,  which,  in 
other  places,  he  interprets  of  the  people,  and  often  in  the  same 
section.  So  especially,  in  the  celebrated  passage  lh.  13 — lih, 
where  what  is  said  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  servant  of 
God  is  referred  to  the  people,  (lii.  14,  lih.  2,  3,)  and  what 
is  announced  respecting  his  elevation,  or  at  least  what  he  thus 
considers,  is  applied  to  the  Messiah,  (lii.  13,  15.  lih.  4,  ss.) 
The  grammatical  interpretation  is  here  deserted  more  than  in 
any  other  place  ;  and  that  most  celebrated  chapter 26  ap- 
pears in  reality  to  have  been,  in  the  time  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, a  very  important  source  of  views  relating  to  the  Mes- 
siah. He  illustrates  thus :  *  Israel,  indeed,  was  long  poor  and 
despised,  and  waited  iong  for  the  Messiah  (lii.  14.  bill,  3), 
but  he  will  come,  will  scatter  the  heathen  (lii.  15),  will  asto- 
nish the  kings,  and  Israel  will  flourish  and  bloom  before  him, 
like  a  tree  by  the  water  brooks,  (lih.  2  ;)  for  he  will  intercede 
for  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  God  will  pardon  them  for  his 
sake,  when  the  people  become  obedient  to  his  instruction  (t. 
4,  6,  7).  He  builds  up  again  the  holy  place,  which  was  polluted 


2  s  Whether  by  anointed  of  Israel,  in  xvi.  1,  5,  he  means  the  Messiah, 
is  uncertain,  since  this  expression  is  elsewhere  used  of  earthly  kings 
Respecting  Jonathan's  interpretation  of  this  passage,  see  Dk  Wette 
de  morte  Jesu  Christi  expiatoria,  pp.  70,  ss.  Respecting  the  more  an- 
cient Jews,  who,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  more  modern,  have 
explained  this  section  of  the  Messiah,  see,  as  a  supplement  to  the  literary 
history  of  chapter  liii,  which  is  given  in  my  commentary,  (Th.  3.  S.  160, 
ff.)  Schottgen  de  M^ssia,  in  his  Horse  Heh.  et  Talmud.  V.  II.  pp  181, 
ss.,  Eisenmengkr  entdecktes  Judenthum,  II.  S.  757,  Hulsii  Theologia 
Judaica,  pp.  321,  ss.  That  the  idea  of  a  suffering  and  dying  Messiah  can, 
in  no  way,  be  derived  from  this  place  of  Jonathan,  as  St^udlin,  (Got- 
ting.  Theol.  Bibliothek,  Th.  1.  S.  241,)  and  Bertholdt,  (Christologia 
Judaeorum,  $  29,)  suppose,  has  been  shown  by  De  Wette,  ubi  sup 
Compare  also  his  Bibl.  Theologie,  $  801, 
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by  our  sins  (5) ;  he  leads  the  princes  of  the  nations  to  slaugh- 
ter (7),  and  the  wicked  into  hell.  The  remainder  of  his  peo- 
ple he  purines,  and  expiates  their  sins  (10).  Then  they  live 
long  in  Messiah's  kingdom,  see  sons  and  grandsons,  are  deli- 
vered from  the  dominion  of  the  heathen,  become  victors  over 
their  enemies'  (11,  12).  In  v.  5,  the  discourse  is  expressly  of 
his  doctrine  :  through  his  doctrine  are  we  made  abundantly 
happy,  and -when  zve  obey  his  zvords  our  sins  will  be  forgiven  us. 
Comp.  xl 1 1.  3,  4,  and  xi.  2.  In  this  and  in  the  intercession 
for  the  people  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  we  have  evidently 
the  prophetic  and  high-priestly  offices,  which,  together  with 
the  kingly,  the  Jews  thus  attached  to  the  character  of  the 
Messiah,  and  which,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  find 
committed  to  Christ. — Other  references  to  Jewish  theology 
are  the  mention  of  the  second  death  in  xxn.  14,  which  the 
damned  undergo  in  another  world,  (comp.  the  Jerus.  Targ. 
on  Deut.  xxxin.  6.  Rev.  n.  11,  and  Wetstein  in  loc,  xx.  6. 
14.  xxi.  8.) ;  the  explanation  of  xxv.  33,  by  hell,  (Gehenna)  ; 
and  the  frequent  mention  of  the  Schecinah  (r?J\ptf),  xl.  22. 
lvii.  15,  and  elsewhere. 

The  text,  which  Jonathan  had  before  him,  was  on  the  whole, 
the  masoretic,  and  with  this  text  he  agrees  also  in  the  vowels, 
the  cause  of  which  may  be,  that  the  authors  of  the  points  were 
led  by  the  paraphrases,  or  that  the  same  interpretation  which 
they  exhibit  was  established  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jonathan. 
Yet  there  are  also  varieties  both  in  the  consonants  and  vowels. 
For  example  :  in.  12,  D'»j  ;  Targ.  Rjfn  "^n,  creditors,  (as  if  it 
were  d-  ;j)  :— in.  6,  rrSrjD  ;  Targ.  rfvaJD,  after  the  reading. 
h*?»no  : — xix.  18  ;  here  at  o^nn  y;>,  for  which  also  D"inn  iy  is 
read,  both  readings  are  expressed  ;  ^nph  mTUfa  &o&y  jva  Kmp% 
the  city  [Bethshemesh]^  city  house],  of  the  sun,  (Heliopolis), 
which  will  be  destroyed, — from  o-»n,  the  sun,  and  p*in,  to  de- 
stroy. The  explanation  is  founded  on  Jer.  xlih.  13,  and  al- 
though it  may  have  had  a  controversial  bearing  against  the 
Alexandrine  Jews,  (see  above,  p.  408,)  yet  it  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  other  results. — n.  6,  ixW]  rv3  fism  mfai  -3,  ["  there- 
fore thou  hast  forsaken  thy  people,  the  houseT  of  Jacob."  Eng. 
Tr.]  is  translated  in  the  Targum,  thus :  yon  have  deserted  the 

54 
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dreadful  one,  the  strong,  who  delivered  you,  house  of  Israel.  It 
is  probable  that  after  *jsy  he  read  ^ar,  (comp.  Deut.  xxxn- 
15,)  which  reading  would  give  a  very  suitable  sense.  How- 
ever, he  has  elsewhere  allowed  himself  too  great  liberties,  to 
permit  us  to  attach  much  weight  to  this  supposition. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  this  version, 
although  of  real  advantage,  should  be  used  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  it  appears  to  me  that  Dr.  Rosenmiiller  has  depend- 
ed too  often  on  its  interpretations. 


That  there  must  have  been  a  Jerusalem  Targum  on  the 
prophets,  is  plain  from  a  fragment,  which  Bruns  in  Cod- 
Kennic.  154,  found  on  Zech.  xn.  10.  Whether  this  is  the 
same  with  that  which  Asseman  deposited  in  the  Vatican  libra- 
ry, I  am  unable  to  determine. 


§  12. 

The  Syriac  Version, 

Among  the  old  versions,  the  third  place  in  point  of  time 
belongs  to  the  Peshito  Syriac,  which,  resting  on  the  authority 
of  the  two  last,  and,  moreover,  conducted  by  more  correct 
principles  of  interpretation  and  translation,  meets  the  de- 
mands of  a  correct  and  faithful  translator  far  better  than 
those,  and  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  as  Symmachus  and 
Theodotion.  The  author  translates  from  the  Hebrew  text, 
not  without  knowledge  of  the  language,  with  selected  use  of 
the  Alexandrine  version,  more  rarely  of  the  Chaldee,  but 
frequently  also  independently  of  both,  agreeably  to  his  own 
feeling  and  judgment.  Where  he  does  not  happen  to  follow 
the  Septuagint,  he  preserves  the  figures  and  tropes,  and  from 
arbitrary  introduction  of  opinions  he  is  freer  than  almost  any 
other  ancient  translator,  so  that  the  name  of  Peshito,  that  is. 
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the  simple  and  faithful,21  is  most  appropriately^applied  to  his 
work.  Since  also  the  character  of  both  tongues  favours 
this  close  approximation,  the  imitation  is  sometimes  to  be 
called  masterly.  As  a  proof  of  what  has  been  said,  so  far 
as  this  may  be  shown  in  particular  instances,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to, 

1.  Some  places  where  he  has  openly  followed  the  Septua- 
gint,  even  in  cases  of  free  and  somewhat  arbitrary  translation. 
Compare  in  the  Hebrew,  Septuagint  and  Syriac,  the  following 
places  :  1.  22,  25.  n.  20.  m.  17.  vn.  20.  rx.  13.  xxx.  4, 
20.  Liii.  2.* — Still,  in  such  cases  he  much  more  frequently 
abandons  the  Alexandrine  version :  see  v.  17.  vi.  1.  ix.  8, 
10.  x.  14,  16.  xi.  4,  14.  xxn.  23.  xxviu.  8.  xxm.  17.  He 
preserves  the  expression  to  see  God  in  the  two  places  (i.  12. 
xxxvin.  12.)  where  it  occurs.  Yet  he  agrees  with  Theodo- 
tion,  for  instance  in  xxvm.  6. 

2.  Less  observed  is  his  agreement  with  the  Chaldee,  which. 


a  7  In  the  place  of  this  usual  interpretation,  which,  we  shall  see  ts 
also  the  correct  one,  Dr.  Bertholdt  (Einleit.  11.  s.  593)  has  brought 
forward  another,  according  to  which  it  signifies  the  extended,  commonly 
used,  and  is  equivalent  to  Koivtj,  vulgala.  He  adduces  the  Chaldee  ex- 
pressions, I31Jy9  jnj£>  common  cuttom,  t3V^3  r^>  common  manner.  But 
in  the  alleged  cases  the  idea  of  simple  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  word, 
as  Buxtorf  has  expressly  remarked  in  his  Chaldee  Lexicon  ;  and,  which 
is  chiefly  important,  this  change  of  the  idea  is  inappropriate  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  since  t^g'S  is  constantly  used  of  literal  interpretations 
of  Scripture,  in  opposition  to  the  Medrashin,  allegorical  and  mystical 
interpretations.  This  is  its  meaning  in  this  case,  as  is  shown  also  by 
the  use  of  the  cognate  words  in  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  languages.  I 
agree  entirely  in  the  remark  of  the  same  author,  (S.  594 — 5  )  that  the 
version  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  third,  or  probably  to  the  second  century 
after  Christ. 

*  [  In  the  original  these  references,  and  others  in  this  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing sections  are  given  in  full,  in  the  oriental  languages.  From  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  suitable  type  for  the  Syriac  and  Arabic,  and  be- 
cause the  Hebrew  and  Greek  quotations  would  be  useless  without  the 
Syriac,  I  have  been  obliged  to  content  myself  by  referring  to  the  pla- 
«e?      Tr.  ? 
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as  we  shall  see  below,  is  real  dependence.  See,  tor  example 
in  Hebrew,  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  m.  3,  16,  xxn.  5,  xxin.  10. 
xxvn.  8,  nKDKQS  ;  Targ.  toith  the  measure  wherewith  thou  mea~ 
surest,  will  they  measure  to  thee,  (see  Matt.  vn.  2,  and  Light- 
foot  in  loc.  Mark,  iv.  24,)  Syr.  with  the  measure  wherewith 
thou  mtasurest,  wilt  thou  judge  him.  xxv.  7.  xxvm.  28.  uv.  7. 
lvh.  8.  Lvin.  3.  lxi.  8.  lxvi.  18. — But  that  the  Syriac  trans- 
lator really  had  the  Chaldee  version  before  his  eyes  may  be 
inferred  with  some  probability  from  the  following  examples. 
The  difficult  clause  in  xxxm.  7,  D^*n«  |n  [  "  behold,  their  vali- 
ant  ones  ;"  Eng.  Tr.  ]  is  rendered  by  the  Syriac  :  if  he  show 
himself  to  them,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  interpreted  dSk^n 
by  D1?  n*nj§  for  onb  «iso«,  but  this  gives  us  only  the  first ,  not 
the  third  person,  and  the  Syriac  translator  does  not  allow  him- 
self such  arbitrary  changes  without  reason.  This  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  Chaldee.  Here  the  version  is  prr?  ,l?jnj<,  which 
should  undoubtedly  be  read  in  the  first  person,  p'nS  "Sana  ;  but 
the  Syriac  translator  read  it,  as  it  stands  in  the  Polyglott, 
prh  ^4J»',  and  consequently  rendered  it  also  in  the  third  per- 
son.    See  also  xxn.  6,  24. 

3.  .Where  he  translates  independently,  he  often  follows  in 
difficult  places  exegetical  conjectures,  which  have  no  further 
authority ;  but,  in  some  cases,  they  may  really  be  called 
happy. — Examples  of  independent  exposition  are  as  follows  : 
in.  24,  Vrnp,  their  purple  blue, — (he  combines  it  with  rfefl). 
v.  2,  4,  Siliqu<B,  carob  fruit  ;  (to  suit  the  context  he  chooses 
a  contemptible  species  of  fruit,  scarcely  fit  for  cattle.  See 
Luke.  xv.  16.  Sept.  dxav&as  : — ix.  5,  he  commutes  pap  with 
p'x^ : — xxvm.  10  ;  here  the  paronomasia  is  followed  up,  and 
the  translation  is,  filth  upon  filth,  (as  if  1¥  were  equivalent  to 
nNi¥,)  vomit  upon  vomit.  Sometimes  he  omits  woids  which 
are  difficult,  or  at  least  difficult  in  the  connexion  in  which 
they  stand,  or  which  appear  to  him  superfluous  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance nnx  in  xxi.  8,  and  the  repetition  in  xxi.  11. — A  truly 
happy  exposition  is  that  in  x.  27,  broken  is  the  yoke  from  the 
fat  steer.  See  my  commentary  on  this  place. — xxvn.  25. 
with  the  steps  [  "  sole  "  Eng.  Tr.  ]  of  my  feet ;    Syriac,  with 
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the  hoofs  of  my  horses. — He  has  also  occasionally  supposed 
Syriac  idioms  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew,  and  translated  ac- 
cordingly. Thus  xiv.  12,  TOTf!  SVn,  ["O  Lucifer,  son  of 
the  morning,"  Eng.  Tr.  ]  he  translates,  hotel  in  the  very  dawn. 
His  mind  dwells  on  the  idiom  njS  |3  in  the  same  night,  Jon. 
Jv.  10,  l'***  fa  in  that  very  day,  ?*  ^-»  ^  in  the  same  hour. 
Comp.  Deut.  x\iv.  15.   Prov.  xn-  16. 

To  the  question  which  has  been  so  often  asked,  and  which 
has  not  been  answered  on  internal  grounds,  whether  the  author 
of  this  version  were  a  Jew  or  a  Christian,  I  can  confident- 
ly reply,  at  least  in  reference  to  the  translation  of  Isaiah,  in 
favour  of  the  latter  opinion.23  In  support  of  a  Jewish  author 
no  reason  is  alleged  which  can  be  considered  as  satisfac- 
tory, while  in  some  places  the  Christian  appears  very  plain- 
ly. Although  he  generally  follows  his  text  step  by  step, 
yet  there  are  some  translations  which  intimate  the  belief  to 
which  he  was  attached.  The  most  important  is  vn.  14. 
where  he  translates  mSr,  young  woman,  the  mother  of  Em- 
manuel, by  virgin,  while,  in  all  other  places  where  the  same 
Hebrew  word  occurs,  he  gives  the  term  which  corresponds 
with  it,  (Gen.  xxiv.  43.  Ex.  u.  8.  Ps.  lxvui.  26.  Cant.  i.  3. 
vi.  7,)  as  the  Chaldee  also  does  in  this  passage,  HPttfv&.  Also. 
rnin,  in  Gen.  xxiv.  16,  he  translates  by  tue  same  term.  In 
like  manner  S^  in  ix.  6,  used  of  the  Messiah,  he  renders  by 
the  word  God,  just  as  the  Arabic  translator  :  and  in  lii.  15, 
like  Jerome,  he  makes  the  servant  of  God  pw  ify  and  expiate 
the  sins  of  the  people  (with  his  blood) ;  nr,  Syr.  &,&,  Vulg, 
aspergtt — lih- 8  :  n%  in  reference  to  the  servant  of  God, 
is  rendered  in  him,  so  that  he  appears  as  an  individual  and 
not  as  a  collective  body.  The  same  interpretations  are  found 
again  in  Jerome  and  the  (Christian)  translator  of  the  Arabic 
in  the  Polyglots ;  so  that  we  see,  that  the  Christian  transla- 
tors have  not  indeed   allowed  themselves  such  gross  altera- 


3*  For  a  Christian  origin,  see  Kjrsch  Praef.  ad  Pent.  Syr.  S.  6. 
Brrtholdt's  Einleit.  u.  S.  595,  598;  for  the  Jewish,  R.  Simon.  Hist 
frit,  du  V  T.  p.  272.  Rotterdam.  1685 
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lions  as  meet  us  in  the  Septuagint  and  Chaldee,  while  at  tht 
same  time,  in  classical*  places,  they  have  maintained  the 
claims  of  Christian  doctrine.  In  the  Psalms,  the  views  of 
the  translator  appear  in  the  circumlocutory  interpretations  of 
the  titles,  which  are  arbitrary  and  Christian.  See  Ps.  n.  vn. 
x.  xvin.  xxu. 

Besides  the  internal  evidence,  the  fact  that  this  version 
was,  in  a  very  early  period,  the  generally  acknowledged 
church  version  of  the  Syrian  Christians,  comprehending  all 
parties,  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  author  was  a  Christian. 
In  addition  to  which  it  may  be  urged,  that  formerly  the  Sy- 
riac  language  appears  to  have  been  employed  exclusively  by 
Christian  writers,  and  that  not  the  least  trace  of  its  use 
among  the  Jews  is  discoverable.  Its  literal  simplicity,  which 
Simon  considers  as  a  mark  of  its  Jewish  origin,  (where  he 
seems  to  have  had  Aquila  principally  in  view,)  leads  rather 
to  the  opposite  conclusion,  when  the  connexion  between  the 
Septuagint,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  and  Saadias  on  the  one 
hand,  and  between  Symmachus,  Theodotion  and  Jerome  on 
the  other,  are  attentively  considered.  The  literal  simplicity 
of  this  Christian  translator  is,  moreover,  essentially  different 
from  the  syllable  numbering  manner  of  Aquila  and  of  the 
Venetian  translator.  But  that  an  occasional  consultation  of 
the  Targum  is  no  proof  that  the  translator  belonged  to  the 
Jews,  is  abundantly  clear  even  from  this  translator  of  Isaiah, 
who  never  grants  them,  in  doctrinal  passages,  the  least  influ- 
ence. And  yet  even  Jerome  did  not  disdain  to  avail  himself 
of  Jewish  instructors. — If  no  more  definite  grounds  for  the 
Jewish  origin  of  this  version  in  the  other  books  can  be  ad- 
duced, (and  I  doubt  whether  this  be  possible,)  even  the  ac- 
commodating views  of  Eichhorn  must  be  given  up29  ;  and 


*  [  This  word  is  technically  applied  to  passages  which  are  considered 
as  prominent  in  reference  to  any  particular  point.     Tr.  ] 

a  9  Eichhorn  (Einleit.  S.  482,  [11.  S.  133,]  §250)  endeavours  to  dis- 
tinguish the  various  books,  appropriating  them  to  various  authors,  and 
Dathe  (Praef.  ad  Psalt.  Syr.  pp.  23,  ss.)  suggests  a  proselyte  as  the 
translator 
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when  we  consider  the  similarity  of  the  Chaldee  and  the  Sy- 
riac,  the  supposition  of  a  proselyte  from  Judaism  is  altogether 
unnecessary. 

His  text  varies  here  and  there  from  the  masoretic,  but  the 
variations  are  never  superior  to  that  text.  In  general  the  con- 
trary is  the  case,  as  in  vin.  20,  x  9.  xvi.  1.  lih.  7.  xxvin-  26. 
xxv.  8.  In  the  last  text,  he  expresses  the  word  rmS  twice 
with  different  meanings,  thus  :  to  victory  for  ever.  It  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  that  where  many  critics,  particularly  Lowth 
and  Koppe,  have  been  anxious  to  discover  variations,  none 
such  are  to  be  found.  For  instance  in  xiu.  10,  DrrS'ps,  [  "  con- 
stellations thereof,"  Eng.  Tr.  ]  is  rendered  their  hosts  or 
powers.  Here  Koppe  conjectures  that  the  translator  read, 
BJTVn,  whereas  he  considered  D'Vp^)  as  the  name  of  a  star, 
and  his  hosts  or  powers  is  the  Chaldee  x w*  Sti  of  Dan.  iv. 
32,  the  dumpsis  rou.ou^avou  of  Matt  xxiv.  29. — The  text  of  the 
translator  himself  differs  occasionally  in  the  citations  of 
Ephkaim  the  Syrian  from  that  of  the  Polyglots,  because  he 
sometimes  rather  follows  the  Septuagint,  and  sometimes  ra- 
ther the  Hebrew  text.30 


§4. 

Latin  Version  of  Jerome. 

The  same  select  use  of  the  earlier  translations  which  is 
made  in  the  Syriac,  and  particularly  of  the  Alexandrine  and 
three  other  Greek  versions  contained  in  the  Hexapla,  we  find 
in  Jerome,  and  in  addition  also  to  this,  oral  instruction  com- 
municated by  Palestine  Rabbins.31  For  this  reason  his  exposi- 
tions very  frequently  agree  with  those  of  the  later  Rabbins : 


3  o  See  G.  L.  Spohn  Collatio  versionis  Syriacae,  quam  Peshito  vocant,. 
cum  fragments  in  coramentariis  Ephraemi  Syri  obviis.  Spec.  I.  Lips. 
1785.  Spec.  n.  Vitebergae,  1794,  4to.  Both  together  comprehend 
Isaiah. 

a »  Geschichte  der  Heb.  Sprache  und  Scrift.  £.  92. 
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however,  lie  does  not  on  that  account  abandon  the  cause  ot 
Christian  doctrine  any  more  than  the  Syriac  translator,  with 
whom  he  agrees  most  accurately  in  the  places  which  have 
been  before  adduced.  For  instance  vn.  14,  HD^g,  virgo,  see 
my  commentary  on  this  place  ;)  ix.  6.  b*,  Deus  (of  Christ) ; 
Lll.  13,  71}^  asperget ;  tin.  8,  idJ  yn  *®P  ywsp,  propter  scelus 
populi  met  percvssi  eum.  With  the  well  known  character  of 
this  version,  and  the  abundant  use  which  is  made  of  it  in  the 
commentary,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  illustrate  what  has 
been  said  by  examples.  But  on  the  commentary  of  Jerome, 
compare  §  7,  2. 


§5. 

Arabic  Version  of  Saadiax. 

The  celebrated  Rabbi  Saadias  Gaon,  who  died  A.  D.  942, 
after  he  had  been  since  927  principal  of  the  Jewish  acade- 
my at  Babylon  %  was  the  first  who  composed  a  grammar  of 
the  Hebrew  language.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  Ara- 
bic Pentateuch  printed  in  the  Polyglots,  and  of  a  version  of 
Isaiah  which,  in  its  whole  character,  agrees  most  accurately 
with  that  of  the  Pentateuch. J  Through  the  laborious  exer- 
tions of  Dr.  Paulus,  this  version  has  been  given  to  the 
world,  from  the  only  known  manuscript  extant,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  Cod.  Pocock.  No. 
32.  Uri  catalog.  Cod.  Heb.  No.  1 56.  It  is  printed  under 
this  title:  R.  Saadiae  Phijumensis  Versio  Jesaiae  Arabica, 
cum  aliis  speciminibus  Arabico-biblicis,  e  manuscripto  Bod- 
leiano  nunc  primum  edidit,  atque  ad  modum  chrestomathiae 
Arabicae  biblicae-  glossario  perpetuo  instruxit,  H.  E.  G. 
Paulus.     Fasc.  I.  continens  cap.  l — xxxvm.     Jenae,  1790. 


3  3   Wolpii  Biblioth.  Heb.  T.  I.  pp.  932—936. 

33  On  the  identity  of  the  translator  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  Isaiab, 
seeTYCHSEN  in  MrcHAELisNeue  Orient.  Bibliothek.  vm,  S.  76,  ff 
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Fasc.  II.  continens  Jesaiam  jam  totum,  ex  n  aliis  versionibus 
prophetae  specimina  exhibens.  1791,  8vo."  The  work,  ori- 
ginally written  in  the  year  1244  in  Hebrew  letters,  often 
without  diacritical  points,  and  not  unfrequently  erroneous,  is 
published  by  the  editor  in  the  Arabic  character,  and  provid- 
ed with  the  vowel  points.  If,  in  a  work  involving  very  many 
difficulties,  the  editor  has  left  much  to  be  wished  for  in  refe- 
rence to  the  explication  and  right  understanding  of  the  text, 
yet  in  a  first  publication  this  is  not  to  be  severely  found  fault 
with.  There  is  in  this  edition,  and  especially  at  the  begin- 
ning, so  much  of  this  kind,  that  the  reader  stumbles  at  every 
step,  and  a  reference  to  the  many  improvements  at  the  end 
of  the  second  part,  which  yet  are  not  sufficient,  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  of  him,  and  therefore  a  new  edition,  corrected 
and  improved  as  far  as  possible,  is  much  to  be  wished  for. 
It  should  be  accompanied  by  an  accurate  punctuation  and  a 
Latin  version,  as  it  is  difficult  now  and  then  to  understand 
the  meaning.34 

In  general,  as  far  as  regards  apprehtmion  of  the  sense, 
the  version,  in  an  exegetical  point  of  view,  follows  closely 
that  interpretation  of  particular  places  which  originated  from 
the  Jews  and  was  admitted  by  their  expositors.  Consequent- 
ly it  has  a  frequent  affinity  with  the  Chaldee  and  the  later 
Rabbinical  commentators,  although  it  possesses  much  thought 
and  originality.    In  respect  to  giving  the  sense,  it  often  takes  a 


34  Many  improvements  in  the  text,  and  in  the  explanation  contained 
in  the  subjoined  notes,  may  be  found  in  Eichhorn's  Bibliothek.  Th.  in. 
S.  9.  ff.  and  455,  ff.  Others,  with  remarks  in  other  respects  important, 
are  contained  in  Michaelis  Neue  Orient.  Bibliothek,  Th.  vin.  S.  75,  ff. 
The  publication  of  Ch.  Dan.  Breithaupt  (Commentationis  in  Saa- 
dianam  versionem  Iesaiae  Arabicam,  fasc.  I.  Rostochii  et  Suerini,  1819, 
pp.  95,  Svo.)  consists  of  an  introduction  and  merely  some  improve- 
ments and  observations  of  another  kind  on  chaps,  i — in.  A  new  edi- 
tion however  is  promised.  (Comp.  Algem.  Zeitung.  1819,  No.  269.) 
Ro?enmuller,  in  his  Scholia,  has  certainly  done  more  than  any  other 
writer,  although  constantly,  and  even  in  the  first  chapters,  where  so  ma 
ny  have  gone  over  the  ground,  a  gleaning  still  remain?.  See,  for  ex- 
ample, the  note  on  i  7 
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free  paraphrastic  course,  explains  tropes,  does  away  antliro- 
popathic  expressions,  indulges  in  numerous  additions,  and 
changes  the  old  geographical  names  for  new.  All  this  I 
shall  now  endeavour  to  evince  by  some  examples. 

1.  This  translator  explains  tropes  and  figurative  forms  of 
speech,  or  softens  them  by  circumlocutions.  For  instance, 
in  1.  21,  rni?  is  translated  idolatress  ;  1.  8,  jrx  r>3,  standing  for 
the  city,  merely  Zion,  but,  when  it  stands  for  the  nation,  as- 
sembly,  people  of  Zion,  xvi.  I : — l.  10  is  thus  translated  :  ye 
who  are  like  the  rulers  of  Sodom — ye  who  are  similar  to  the 
people  of  Gomorrha  : — v.  11,  'JFtySf,  ["  I  am  full,"  Eng.  Tr.]  ; 
Arab.  /  consider  it  as  too  much  : — in.  6,  nxin  nStfZJDn,  ["  this 
ruin,"  Eng.  Tr.]  ;  Arab-  this  poor  people  : — via.  1,  jgrfjit  tt^ns, 
["  with  a  man's  pen,"  Eng.  Tr.]  ;  with  the  usual  writing  : — 
x.  15,  yyyi  rwb  D'TO,  ["  as  if  the  staff  should  lift  up  (itself; 
as  if  it  were)  no  wood,"  Eng.  Tr.]  ;  Arab,  as  if  the  lifting 
up  of  the  staff  did  not  proceed  from  him,  namely,  from  him 
who  raises  it.  Sometimes  he  adds  the  particle  like  as.  See 
n.  21.  xiv.  3.  Moreover,  he  is  not  always  uniform,  and  some- 
times preserves  such  expressions  unaltered,  as  in  ix.  14, 
pD:ai  H3:d,  ["  branch  and  rush,"  Eng.  Tr.]  ;  Arab  pond  and 
palm  twig,35  (only  by  an  everted  arrangement ;)  or  selects  the 
trope  somewhat  differently,  as  in  ix.  6  ;  on  whose  head  the 
government  rests,  where  his  mind  is  dwelling  on  a  crown. 

2.  He  removes  anthropopathic  expressions  or  softens  them, 
i.  15,  T#  D^^s,  [  "  I  will  hide  mine  eyes,"  Eng.  Tr.  ]  ;  Arab. 
I  will  shut  up  my  compassion  : — v.  18.  nnp-ipi  w-oS  ["come 
now  and  let  us  reason  together,"  Eng.  Tr.  ]  ;  Arab,  come  on 
until  we  meet  one  another  : — vi.  1,  his  splendor  filled  the  tern- 
pie  : — xix.  1,  Sp_  3J  ^  r^p  nin;,  [  "the  Lord  rideth  upon  a 
swift  cloud,"  Eng.  Tr.  ]  ;  Arab.  God  covered  his  word  in  swift 
clouds: — xxxiv.  16,  17  "uj  ^  »a,  ["for  my  mouth  it  hath 
commanded,  and  his  spirit  it  hath  gathered  them,"  Eng,  Tr.]  ; 


s  5  Dr.  Paulus  gives  a  different  punctuation  to  one  of  the  words,  and 
translates :  jugulum  et  iricus  (capitis  aut  faciei);  but  this  gives  no  iptet- 
iigible  sense 
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he  zoilh  his  zvord  gives  command  respecting  them,  and  his  angel, 
he  makes  them  together.  Like  a  king  he  casts  lot  respecting 
them  and  divides  it  among  them.  Thus,  in  the  manner  of  the 
later  Jews,  he  makes  God's  angel  or  word  (*0?*?)  instead 
of  himself  to  be  engaged  in  the  work  of  creation.  Comp. 
also  xxvr.  21.  xxvm.  3,  where  word  of  God  is  used  for  Je 
hovah,  and  xxv.  10,  for  hand  of  Jehovah.  For  father  of  men 
applied  to  God,  he  uses  creator,  lxiu,  16.  lxiv.  7,  for  arm  of 
Jehovah  lxiii.  12,  power  of  God,  while  on  the  other  hand  in 
l.  2,  the  trope  short  hand  of  God  is  retained,  probably  because 
it  was  used  in  the  Arabic,  and,  as  a  trope,  without  being  of- 
fensive. In  l.  5,  instead  of,  "  the  Lord  God  hath  opened 
mine  ear,"  the  Arabic  is,  God  has  before  instructed  me  in  the 
matters.  Comp.  yet  l.  12,  18,  20,24. — Like  other  translators, 
he  supposes  indecorous  expressions  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  dignity  of  Scripture,  and  removes  them.  For  instance, 
in.  17,  ny:  pJ^,  [  "  will  discover  their  secret  parts,"  Eng. 
Tr.  ]  ;  Arab,  he  will  bare  their  parts  (or  sides)  : — lvh  8  ;  here 
for  rnn  t  ["  where  thou  sawest  it,"  Eng.  Tr.  ]  he  leaves 
an  empty  space  : — and  in  xm.  16,  he  expresses  at  least  the 
milder  reading  of  the  Keri  ruD3S7n. 

3.  His  additions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Chaldee  inter- 
preter, and  are  very  frequently  intended  to  designate  a 
change  of  the  party  speaking.  For  example,  lviii.  1,  he 
(God)  spake  to  me  : — v.  3,  in  the  beginning,  they  say  ;  and 
before  the  last  member,  O prophet,  answer  him  : — lx.  8,  then 
will  I  say  : — lxiii.  1,  then  will  it  be  said.  See  h.  10.  vm.  19. 
Lxn.  1.  lxiii.  11.  Others  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence. 
One  which  is  more  doctrinal  is  in  xui.  19,  where  to  the 
words  explained  of  the  Messiah,  who  is  deaf — if  it  be  not  he 
to  whom  I  send  my  messenger,  (i.  e.  the  Messiah,)  immediate- 
ly he  adds  in  a  parenthesis,  when  I  shall  have  sent  him  to  them. 
(the  people),  thereby  retaining  the  suggestion  that  this  mes- 
senger is  a  personage  whose  coming  was  still  to  be  expect- 
ed/*— On  the  other  hand,   he  has  also  again   omitted   what 


*•  Dr.  Ropenmiiller,  on  xiii.  19.  consider*  these  \rorcte  a?  tninUr^ 
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appeared  to  him  to  be  superfluous,  as,  for  instance,  the  im- 
pressive repetition  in  li.  15, 17,  and  frequently. 

4.  Like  the  author  of  the  later  Targums  and  of  the  Samari- 
tan version,  instead  of  the  old  geographical  names  he  intro- 
duces the  more  modern  terms  which  were  in  use  in  his  own 
day,  and  is  very  often  correct.  Thus,  for  example,  |#a  is 
Balanced,  n.  13  ;  wo^Cercusium,  x.  9  :  tip  Abbysinia,  xi. 
11.  xvn.  1;  bHio  ht}i'El  Arish,  xxvu.  12;  {nn«  Sebaste. 
x.  9 :  others  are  not  unsuitable,  as  dvd,  Cyprus,  xxm.  1 , 
(see  my  Lexicon  on  this  word  ;)  (Jij,  the  capital  city  of  Cho- 
rasan,  xxxvn.  12,  (see  the  Commentary  in  loc. :)  DJn,  a  city  in 
Egypt,  xxx.  4,  (see  Comment.  ;)  Shi,  a  city  in  Mesopotamia. 
x.  8,  (see  Schultens  ind.  ad  Vit.  Saladini  on  the  word  Racca  ;) 
thy  xi.  11,  and  xxu-  5  ;  ffo  Hamedan,  i.  e.  the  chief  city  of 
Media,  xin.  17,  and  xxi.  2  ;  *3tf  a  city  in  Arabia,  lx.  6,  (see 
Abalfedje  Arabia,  cur.  Rommel,  p.  30,  42 — Some  others, 
however,  are  very  erroneous,  as  D?x  Armenia,  vn.  5.  ix.  11, 
(comp,  Gen.  x.  22,)  where  the  similarity  of  the  name  has 
given  rise  to  the  mistake  ;  njn  Antioch  xi.  11  ;  also,  yp»  in 
vn.  18,  xi.  11,  xx.  4,  while  Mesopotamia  constituted  only  one 
part  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  But  he  is  not  uniform,  and 
sometimes  explains  yt&  by  southern  Mesopotamia,  vn.  20, 
vin.  4  ;|  tihffiy..  ne  sometimes  translates  by  dwelling  of  peace, 
ix,  1.  or  city  of  peace,  xl.  2,  which  is  of  some  importance  in 


polalion  by  a  Christian  hand,  and  translates  them,  sar.c  misi  cum  ad  illuvi, 
according  to  which  the  advent  of  that  messenger  is  presumed  to  have 
taken  place.  But  interpolations  made  in  this  work  by  a  Christian  wri- 
ter are  quite  improbable,  and  the  translation  given  above  in  the  text  is 
undoubtedly  well  founded,  since  jj£  for  when,  used  of  the  future,  is  a 
very  common  meaning,  and  then  the  preterite  must  be  taken  by  the 
future  completed*  Thus,  for  instance,  when  you  shall  have  come  together 
with  her,  (Thousand  and  one  nights,  No.  162,  in  Michaelis'  Chrestoma- 
thy,  third  edition,  edited  by  Bernstein,  p.  188,)  or,  I  will  come  to  you, 
ivhen  that  one  shall  have  come  before,  (Dschachari  in  Golius,  col.  54,) 
in  both  which  places,  the  Arabic  uses  the  same  word. 

*  [  In  the  original,  it  is  futurinn  cxaclvm.  By  this  the  author  means 
what  Webster  calls  the  Prior- Future,  indefinite.     Tr.  ] 

1  [  An  omission  of  one  or  two  lines  in  this  place  is  caused  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  printing  the  Arabic  word*       Tr  1 
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veference  to  the  etymological  interpretation.  The  word  &$1% 
he  renders  sea  in  ft.  16,  xxm.  1,  10,  14.  lx.  9,  agreeing  with 
the  Targum,  but  in  Gen.  x.  3.  he  translates  it  Tarsus. 

5.  Not  unfrequently  does  he  make  an  attempt  to  retain 
the  Hebrew  words  themselves,  or  with  slight  alteration,  in 
the  Arabic,  which  to  his  ear  is  generally  euphonic.  See  i.  8, 
9,  12.  n.  3.  v.  2,  and  compare  Gen.  xlix.  11.  Sometimes 
the  exposition  acquires  in  this  way  additional  force,  as  in  i.  7. 
where  13*11  rosn^  is  translated  like  the  rushing  course  of 
streams. 

6.  Interpretations  which  correspond  with  those  given  in 
the  Targum  and  by  the  Rabbins  are  constantly  to  be  met. 
with.  Thus,  for  example  :  vi.  1,  in  the  year  when  King  Uz- 
ziah  became  leprous  ; — xxi.  5,  jio  irjaflj,  and  they  anointed 
a  king  from  them  ;  comp.  Abarbenel,  who  explains  |10, 
shield,  by  king,  and  Aben-Ezra  who  refers  it  expressly  to 
Darius  : — v.  24,  from  the  ornament  of  the  people  to  the  orna- 
ment of  the  priests,  who  take  charge  of  the  basins,  and  to  the 
ornament  of  the  Lezites*  zoho  sing  hymns.  See  above  the 
Chaldee  and  Syriac— xxiv.  15,  B^tfa,  Targ.  when  light 
comes  for  the  righteous  ;  Saadias,  when  his  light  will  appear  : — 
xxvi.  3, 1-nD  "IjT,  the  creatures  who  are  supported,  i.e.  who 
need  supports  In  this  way  is  the  word  "«£  explained  by 
Jarchi.  Comp.  ix.  4,  with  his  note. — Ungrammatical  con- 
nexions of  wTords  occur  also,  as  in  Jonathan  ;  thus  in  xxu.  3, 
■nOK  Htfpg  in^,  so  that  they  are  bound  by  one  bow,  as  if  the 
reading  were,  nnx  ^-p."?.  Comp.  vn.  21.  On  the  other 
hand  examples  of  meanings  peculiar  to  the  author  and  very 
suitable  will  be  found  in  abundance  in  my  Commentary. 

Various  readings  in  the  consonants  will  probably  not  be 
found,  provided  the  reader  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his 
manner,  and  constantly  keep  it  in  view.  In  the  vowels  there 
are  sometimes  variations.  See  xlix.  37.  where  instend  of 
fp  he  reads  y:2. 
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§6. 

Versions  which  have  sprung  from  the  Alexandrine. 

Of  the  versions  founded  on  the  Alexandrine,  all  of  whicf* 
were  composed  by  Christians,  and  may  be  made  very  ser- 
viceable in  the  criticism  of  the  Septuagint,  on  the  prophet 
Isaiah  it  is  only  the  Latin,  as  far  as  it  remains,  the  Arabic, 
the  Armenian  and  the  Georgian,  that  have  appeared  in  print. 
Omitting  the  two  last,  which  are  not  accessible  to  me,  nor  do 
I  sufficiently  understand  them,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
the  first,  in  reference  to  its  critical  relation  to  the  Septua- 
gint." 

1.  It  is  well  known  that  the  old  Latin  version,  antecedent 
to  the  time  of  Jerome,  was  lost,  with  the  exception  of  such 
books  as  were  incorporated  in  the  Vulgate.  From  the  high 
estimation,  however,  in  which  the  Old  Testament  writer  un- 
der consideration  was  held,  such  a  multitude  of  quotations 
from  him  according  to  this  version  is  to  be  found  in  the  early 
fathers,  that  Sabatier,  in  his  important  collection  of  fragments 
from  them  and  from  other  manuscripts,3  was  able  to  restore 
three  fourths  of  the  whole  book,  1000  verses  out  of  1*293. 
which  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  any  other  book  of  the 
Old  Testament.  This  version  follows,  as  is  known,  the  text 
of  the  Septuagint  which  existed  before  the  time  of  Origen,  or 


3  7  The  most  important  of  these  versions  that  have  sprung  from  the 
Septuagint  is  undoubtedly  the  Hexaplar  Syriac,  of  which  the  Ambro- 
sian  manuscript,  which  in  the  Norberg  copy  has  but  lately  been  used 
by  Middledorpf,  (curae  Hexaplares  in  Jobum,  1817, 4to.)  contains 
Isaiah.  The  Ethiopia  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  contains,  along  with 
the  canonical  Isaiah,  the  manuscript  of  Lawrence,  from  which  The  As- 
cension of  Isaiah  was  printed.  See  Praet.  p.  v.  It  follows  the  Alex- 
andrine recension. 

3  8  Petri  Sabatier  Bibliorum  sacrorum  Latinae  versionis  antiquae, 
seu  vetus  Italica  et  caeterae  quaecunque  in  Codd.  MSS.  et  antiquorum 
libris  reperiri  potuerunt  Romis,  1743.  T.  i. — m.  Fol  The  version  of 
I?aiah  is  in  T.  u,  pp.  515^-639. 
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what  was  called  the  J»it«i  or  vulgate,  and  therefore  agrees  for 
the  most  part  with  the  Vatican  text  of  the  Septuagint,  which 
comes  nearest  of  all  to  that  of  the  m&n'*  On  this  account  it  is 
able,  from  its  close  literal  manner,  to  afford  important  service 
for  the  restitution  of  the  ancient  readings.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  lx.  5,  something  is  missed  in  the  Septuagint  which  should 
correspond  with  the  word  mrui.  Theodotion  has,  xul  x^V  I 
and  that  it  should  also  be  so  read  in  the  Septuagint  is  shown 
by  the  Old  Vulgate,  et  gaadebis,  and  also  by  the  Arabic.  It 
contains,  too,  all  the  additions  of  the  Alexandrine  version 
which  are  not  founded  on  the  Hebrew  text,  as  in  i.  21.  iv.  4. 
ix.  1,  k21.  xxx.  4,  xl.  1,  5.  xlii.  1.  lxv.  4,  which,  in  part,  as 
xl.  1.  5,  are  not  found  in  the  copies  that  have  been  affected 
by  Origen's  revision  Traces  of  the  influence  of  Christian 
dogmatic  or  polemic  theology  I  have  no  where  found,  and, 
were  they  in  general  circulation  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
translator,  there  was  indeed  no  opportunity  for  it,  since  in  the 
Septuagint  according  to  the  wfei  all  the  places  which  were 
formerly  brought  into  consideration,  as  ix.  6,  lii.  13.  lilt.  8, 
have  entirely  perished.  The  occurrence  of  virgo  in  vn.  14,  is 
not  to  be  taken  into  account,  since  this  is  the  natural  transla- 
tion of  vb^tvoc,.  In  some  places  which  have  been  misunder- 
stood by  the  Arabic  translator,  he  has  given  the  sense  more 
correctly,  as,  for  example,  in  xxvi.  14. 

2.  According  to  the  subscription  of  the  Paris  manuscript,  the 
Arabic  translation  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots,  in  Isaiah, 
as  in  the  prophets  generally,  was  composed  by  an  ecclesiastic 
of  the  Alexandrine  church,  whose  age  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  certaity.40  But  the  manuscript  was  written  A.  D.  1584, 
In  reference  to  his  age,  thus  much  only  can  besaid,that  he  must 
have  written  when   the  Arabic  language    had  excluded  in 


3  9  Rob.  Holmes,   Praef.  ad  ed.  Oxom  lxx  Interp.  1793,  fol.  Cap.  2 
No.  2. 

4  o  See  GabrielSionita  in  the  preface  to  the  Syriac  Psalter,  Peris 
1625.  Alder's  Biblisch.  Kritische  Reise,  S.  208. 
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Egypt  the  Greek  (and  Coptic),  or  had  begun  to  exclude  them, 
so  that  such  versions  had  become  necessary  for  the  use  of 
Christians;  in  other  words,  somewhat  after  the  10th  century.41 
At  that  period  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Etychius,  son  of 
Patrick,  wrote  a  history  of  the  world  in  Arabic,  and  afterwards 
many  Christian  writers  in  Egypt  made  use  of  that  language, 
for  instance,  Elmacin.  The  Arabic  diction  of  this  translator 
seems  at  times  to  approximate  to  the  vulgar  dialect,  as  when 
he  usually  begins  his  version  of  the  books  with  the  form :  zee 
begin  the  translation  of  Malachi,  #-c,  for  :  /  begin.  If  we  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  lessons  and  portions 
of  the  Bible  used  in  the  Greek  church,  (of  which  further  be- 
low,) we  should  probably  be  able  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion 
respecting  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

Peculiar  to  this  version,  at  least  in  Isaiah,  in  its  external 
form,  is  a  threefold  division,  each  of  which  appears  continu- 
ously in  the  same  text.  In  the  first  place,  Isaiah,  as  well  as 
the  other  prophets,  is  divided  into  a  number  of  sections*  of 
which  Isaiah  contains  thirty,  the  portions  being  in  general 
very  badly  divided,  as  no  other  principle  seems  to  have  been 
kept  in  view,  except  that  of  giving  to  each  a  nearly  equal 
number  of  verses.  Thus,  for  instance,  number  2  begins 
with  n.  10.  (number  3  is  wanting,)  number  4  with  vn.  3, 
number  5  with  ix.  1,  number  6  with  x.  22,  number  7  with 
xui.  11.  Better  is  that  division,  which  however  is  confined 
to  the  beginning  of  Isaiah  and  to  Daniel,  which  designates 
the  oracles  or  visions,  for  instance,  number  2  at  n.  1,  number 
3  at  vi.  1,  number  4  at  vii.  1,  number  5  at  xui.  1,  number  9 
at  xix.  1,  number  10  at  xx.  1  Beside  these  two  divisions, 
there  is  also  another  of  a  liturgical  kind,  which  is  peculiar  to 
Isaiah.  Very  frequently  we  meet  with  express  indications 
by  means  of  titles  thrown  in,  that  here  a  (church)  lesson  be. 
gins,  with  which  an  outline  of  the  contents  is  usually  given  ; 


4  i   Renaudot  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexand.  Jacobit.  pp.  367,  418. 
P  The  Arabic  word  is.  in  the  Polyglot  translation?,  incorrectly  rcn 
ii»red  text. 
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sometimes  the  festival  on  which  the  lesson  is  to  be  read  is 
also  mentioned,  but  never  how  far  it  extends.  Yet  this  is, 
as  I  conjecture,  only  omitted  in  the  impression  in  the  Poly- 
glots. The  following  may  serve  as  specimens  of  such  ti- 
tles :  i.  21,  Lesson,  wherein  the  prophet's  amazement  at  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  and  its  changes  is  contained,  and  what 
should  happen  to  it  and  its  inhabitants  is  mentioned  ; — in.  16, 
Lesson,  containing  the  prophet's  denunciation  against  the  in- 
continence of  the  women  of  Zion.  Such  are  found  too  in  in. 
1.  v.  1.  vi.  1,  ix.  8.  x.  1,  &c  with  the  addition  of  the  fes- 
tival before  vn.  10,  thus  :  Lesson  for  the  festival  of  the  birth 
(of  Christ),  containing  the  prophet's  message  to  the  house  of 
David  respecting  the  birth  of  Christ  ; — before  xl.  3,  Lesson 
for  St.  John's  day  ; — before  lvu.  3,  Lesson  for  the  Sunday — , 
where  something  seems  to  be  wanting  ; — before  lx.  1,  Lesson 
for  Easter  Sunday.*2  There  are  also  other  titles,  which  con* 
tain  notices  of  the  contents  together  with  historical  and  doc- 
trinal explanations.     For  example,   in  xxv.  1 :  thanksgivings 


42  As  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  definite  portions  for  the  festivals 
were  earlier  in  use  than  for  all  Sundays,  this  directs  us  to  that  earlier 
time.  Of  the  portions  above  referred  to,  two,  namely  vii.  10,  ss.  and 
xl.  3,  ss.,  agree  with  the  usage  of  the  Western,  that  is,  the  Gallican 
church,  which  we  learn  from  a  Lecticnarium  Gatlicum  of  the  seventh 
century,  (See  Mabillon,  Lib.  2.  Liturg.  Gallic.  Paris,  1782,  ed.  ii. 
Paris,  1729,  pp.  106,  ss.  and  comp.  Thameri  Schediasma  de  origine  et 
dignitate  pericoparum,  Jenae  1716,  pp.  102,  ss.,)  and  xl.  3,  ss.  with  our 
own  portion  in  the  Epistles.*  The  Section  lx.  1  ss.,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  read  in  the  Gallican  church  on  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany,  and 
{.ili.,  moreover,  on  Good  friday.  With  respect  to  the  reading  of  de- 
finite portions  of  the  gospels  in  the  Greek  church,  the  chief  places  may 
be  found  in  Chrysostom,  Homil.  xi  and  lvii  on  John,  and  in  Leo 
Allatius  as  quoted  by  Thamer  ubi  sup.  p.  66.  Respecting  those  from 
the  epistles,  I  am  not  able  to  obtain  any  further  accounts.  The  consecu- 
tion of  the  lessons  in  the  first  chapters  of  Isaiah  shows  that  they  must 
have  read  all  the  books  of  the  Bible  in  continuous  succession.  But  ge- 
nerally in  the  history  of  liturgies  these  circumstances  are  not  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

*  [  The  author  refers  to  the  portions  appointed  to  be  used  by  the 
Lutheran  church,  which  are  marked  also  in  some  editions  of  the  Ger- 
man Bible.    Tr.  ] 
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of  King  Hezekiah  to  the  Lord  on  account  of  having  conquer* 
ed  • — xxxi.  1  :  prophecy  respecting  the  Jews,  7vho  went  dozen 
to  Egypt ; — xxxm.  7  :  prophecy  respecting  the  King  of  Mosul 
(Assyria),  on  the  victory  of  the  King  of  Babylon  over  him, 
and  how  he  would  take  the  kingdom  from  him  ;  — xxxv.  2  :  ex- 
hortation of  the  prophet  to  the  weak,  and  annunciation  of  the 
coming  of  Christ  ; — xlii.  1  :  prophecy  respecting  the  Lord 
Christ ; — lh.  13  :  prophecy  respecting  Christ,  of  his  crucifix- 
ion, and  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  In  these  additions  the 
translator  has  availed  himself  of  the  traditions  of  the  eastern 
Greek  church. 

With  respect  to  the  internal  character  of  this  version,  it 
expresses,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  work  composed  in 
Alexandria,  the  recension  of  the  Seventy  which  was  in  ge- 
neral use  in  that  church,  and  agrees  therefore  for  the  most 
part  with  the  Alexandrine  manuscript,  which  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Hexapla,  in  opposition  to  the  Vatican, 
which  is  closely  allied  to  the  Komi.43  But  the  copy  used  by 
the  translator  must  have  approximated  more  nearly  still  to 
the  Hexaplar  text,  since  he  frequently  shows  a  closer  affinity 
to  the  Hebrew  than  the  Alexandrine  manuscript,  in  which 
he  often  agrees  with  the  excellent  Hexaplar  Codex  Marcha- 
lianus.M  In  particular,  he  fills  up  many  chasms  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  following  Thtjudotiou,  as  Origen  also  does  in  the 
Hexapla.  But  in  these  cases,  I  am  not  able  to  perceive 
that  he  has  gone  back  to  the  Hebrew  text  itself,45  which  at 
that  period  was  seldom  done  by  Christians,  or  rather  not  at 
all,  but  merely  that  he  has  limited  his  sources  to  as  complete 
a  Hexaplar  copy  as  could  be  procured. 

As  agreement  with  the  Alexandrine  manuscript  is  uniform 
and  habitual  with  him,  I  think  it  preferable  to  give  some  ex- 
amples in  which  he  has  varied  from  it,  and  seems  to  have  ap- 


4  3  See  Holmes,  Praef.  ad  Pentateuchum,  (prefixed  to  the  first  volume 
of  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint,)  Cap.  2.  No.  2,  3. 

4  4  See  Stroth  in  the  Reportorium  ftlr  Bibl.  und  morgenlandische 
LUeratur,  Th.  8,  S.  189. 

4  5  See  Rosenmuller  Scholia  in  Jes.  on  xlv-  9. 
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proached  nearly  to  the  Hexaplar  copy.  Thus  in  1.  22,  he  wants 
the  additional  clause  in  the  Alexandrine  manuscripts,  h  *«Xem 
C/awv  levgixougoi : — x.  14,  besides  the  words  which  are  contained 
in  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrine  manuscripts,  xcu  oux  stfriv  og  &a- 
tps6%sTai  fxs,  »j  dv-7sW>]  (i6»,  he  expresses  also  the  addition  of  Theo- 
dotion  founded  on  the  Hebrew,  xcu  dvoi'ywv  <ro  cro^xa  xcu  Cr^ouSi^wv. 
Theodoret,  Opp.  T.  li.  p.  244,  has  also  the  same. — xm.  31 ; 
here  the  usual  text  of  the  Septuagint  has  a  chasm  :  xai  oux  gtfn 
tou  l»va».  ...  for  the  Hebrew  nputt  Tin  fix.  The  conjec- 
ture of  Lambert  Bos  that  (xsivai  is  the  true  reading  is  strength- 
ened by  the  Arabic  :  no  one  remains  on  their  traces.  What 
he  found  in  his  Greek  copy  corresponding  with  HJWMj  I  do 
not  venture  to  determine,  probably  sv  roTg  invert,  so  that  FtPp 
was  expressed,  as  in  Prov.  v.  6. — xxi.  1 :  here  the  usual  text 
for  w  "qid  KBfa  is,  to  o^ajxa  <r%  sp^ov.  Only  the  Cod.  Mar- 
chal.  adds,  a-^Xatfov^,  and  thus  also  the  Arabic:  prophecy  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  near  the  sea.  And  the  same  read- 
ing is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Vulgate,  visio  deserti  maris > 
and  in  the  commentaries  of  Theodoret  and  Procopius. — xxi, 

13  ;  the  usual  text  is :   sv  rw  £|}JfiA>    ktitfieag  xoifJMjSr?,  fj  iv  rfj  655 

Aa«5av,  where  both  the  tense  of  xoi^^-pg  and  the  particle  -J?  are 
unsuitable.  Only  the  Cod.  MarchaL,  Mediol  in  Sabatier,  and 
Gyrill  of  Alexandria  (Opp.  T.  n.  p.  312.)  connect  them  and 
read  xoj/x^Ctj.  Thus  also  the  Arabic,  which  besides  places 
here  the  words  *&£  bj*qi  oixsi  from  v.  12 :  dwell  with  me  in 
the  woody  thou  wilt  rest  in  the  evening  on  the  way  to  Dadan. 
The  Vulgate  is  still  more  accurate,  according  to  the  Hebrew : 
in  saltu  ad  vesperam  dormietis,  in  via  Dadan. — xlv.  9:  here 
the  Septuagint  is  quite  arbitrary :  tfoiov  (SiXnw  xarsfatCatia.  u$ 
tfrjXov  xegonitius ;  PI  'J  afor^iwv  ugorgiadei  ty,v  ySjv  oXijv  t/jv  fyxs^av 
(probably  conjectural  from  xxvm.  24.)  The  Arabic  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  :  zoo  to  him  that  quarrelleth  with  his  ma- 
ker, and  doth  not  know  that  he  is  made  of  apotter's  sherd.  The 
first  member  is  according  to  Theodotion  ;  ouo*  6  xpivo>svos  pera, 
coy  irXatftfovTos  auro'v ;  in  the  second  the  intermediate  Greek  ver- 
sion, (probably  Symmachus,  Aquila,)  is  lost  to  us,  for  Theodotion 
also  has  here,  dporpiuv  roug  dporp iwvrag  <r>)v  yr,v. — lxvi.  17 ;  here  the 
Hebrew  "pro  "in**  tin  is  expressed  in  the  Septuagint  merely  by 
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h  roTg  tfpo'3-upoK,  which  the  old  Vulgate  gives  in  the  words',  tit 
liminibus.  The  Arabic  follows  a  more  complete  text :  before 
the  doors,  and  in  the  enclosed  hedges,  (septa  sacra?)— The 
place  lx.  5,  has  been  already  touched  on  above,  when  treating 
of  the  Vulgate.— ix.  6 :  This  is  a  case,  worthy  of  notice,  where 
a  Christian  doctrine,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  is  brought  before 
us.  In  this  text,  where  the  Vatican,  followed  by  the  old  Vul- 
gate, reads,  very  widely  different  from  the  original,  xa<v  xaXsr. 
<ra»  to  ovo/xa  aurou,  [LsyuXy\g  (3ov\ris  ayyskog'  a|w  ya£  gjpyjvrjv  £<ki 
<rovg  apxoVTUS> xa'  tyis»av  cturw,  this  Arabic  version  follows,  as  in 
general,  the  Alexandrine  text :  xaX&fo  <ro  o'vou,a  durou,  f*syaX*i£, 
/3ouX5j£  wyyzKog,  <9"aufJiatfT0£,  (fvpfiovkog,  ifl^upog  (Sx),  efoutfjatfTifc, 
&SXUV  tytyW*  rtaryg  *w  (xsXXovros  di&vcg.  'Eyw  yag  ag«  £ipr)vr\v  xui 
wyiav  duTou,  which,  through  its  exceedingly  great  completeness 
and  the  union  of  the  old  reading  with  that  of  Theodotion, 
cannot  at  all  be  denied  to  be  of  Hexaplar  origin,  only  instead 
of  iV^upos  it  expresses  &sk  idy^plg.  This  reading,  in  which 
S-eog  is  plainly  introduced,  (for  Tf3a  bx  is  expressed  by  /rf^upog 
^oudatfT^,)  is  found  in  the  Aldine  and  Complutensian  texts, 
and  with  the  fathers,  who  strenuously  defended  it,  and  cried 
out  against  the  Jews  for  corrupting  the  text.49 


4  6  Thus  it  is  cited  in  the  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Antiochians, 
cap.  3,"  Irenaeus  adv.  Haeres.  iv.  66:  et  vocabitur  nomen  ejus,  ad- 
mirabilis,  consiliarius,  Deus  fortis  cet.  Eusebius  Demon.  Evang.  vn.  p. 
208,  edit.  Rob.  Steph.,  accompanied,  however,  by  the  observation,  that 
it  stands  so  only  in  some  manuscripts.  After  he  has  quoted  the  ver- 
sions of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  he  proceeds  thus :  ftfi 
'Efipaiav  9ay»  aVTi  rov  ltr%ypos  %\7rtprt%ti'  eT*'  ov  anfjiahtreti  o  St6c  Tl6\- 
Xetyov  yd?  T«f  ypoxpiie  tov  »X  inl  tou  Stou  KSluivcv,  ko.)  iv  to7c  /uiTst  ^%ipa.c 
o/Aoiete  7retf>tix)nrrctr  aoTt  fid  tsluths  thj  <puv»s  x*i  3"JCf  dya^/i^rra/  to  yn- 

V»3-«»  H/Xlf  TTAlS'lOl'   f)(AUS  TdtVVV    OVX,     aV     a/MXpTOtfAtV ,     S^W    fvVATOV  IpfAMtVoV- 

«r«.  In  his  commentary  on  this  place  he  merely  mentions  the  old  com- 
mon reading.  Theodoret  Opp.  T.  ii.  p.  235,  edit.  Schulze  :  %imct  rav 
irofJicLTUV  to  fAti^ov,  ©soj  Ic^yp'^.  Touto  <Tg  KU.KOvpyiio'a.vTis  bt  nipi  tov  'Axw- 
Xay,  iT^vpos  <TyyatToc  tyfAnnvo-av  kutui  efg  Trap*  tot  'E0paim  ixyiQcig'  to  «T« 
viK  -Shoe,  ksltoL  thv  TOt/Twy  tpfjwveicif  to  ya.$  (Ai$ry  jj^ay  o  ©soj  'Eft/xoiVQViiX 
KitjuuoY,  Sutuc  TiPfttvtvo'a.r. 

*  [  Cotelerius,  Ed.  Ant.  1700,  vol  ii.  p.  110.    This  i3  one  of  the 
supposititious  epistles.    Tr.  ] 
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Some  instances  of  evident  variations  I  should  prefer  as- 
cribing to  a  somewhat  free  translation.  For  example,  in  vn. 
20,  the  Septuagint,  according  to  the  Alexandrine  manuscript, 
is,  iv  toj  gu£w  <rw  ixsyoCku),  xal  jxe^sS-uCfjisvoj  ;  the  Arabic,  with  hh 
great  sharp  rasor.  This  is  an  explanation  of  the  poetic  fi- 
gure, (which  may  have  been  interpreted  by  xxxiv.  5,)  and  is 
found  also  in  the  Syriac,  according  to  Ephraim's  reading, 
(fA^rfJL(,  sharp,)  in  the  Chaldee,  and  in  Saadias. — xxu.  3,  01 
akovrsg  tfxXij£ws  SeSsp&oi  iiffi'  Arabic,  and  those  who  fall  (name- 
ly, into  their  hands,)  will  be  harshly  bound. — Sometimes  he 
entirely  misunderstands  the  Greek  text,  an  instance  of  which 
occurs  in  xxvi.  14,  imp1  s6  D'KB*^  icw-goi  ou  ^  avatfTTjCouCi.  Here 
the  Vulgate  has  correctly,  neque  medici  resuscitabunt  (sc  mor- 
tuum),  but  the  Arabic  version  is,  the  physicians  do  not  stand 
up  :  a  Greek  gloss  must  therefore  have  been  introduced,  which 
expressed  the  Hebrew  imp',  (perhaps  by  tivcHfaVovrai.)  In 
other  places  his  reading  is  no  less  erroneous  than  that  of  the 
common  text.  This  is  the  case  in  v.  17,  where  the  Hebrew 
dtio  nmn  is  expressed  by  ras  ttfw*M6  <rwv  dieiikvi^svuv9  (of  those 
who  are  taken  or  carried  away,)  which  certainly  can  hardly 
be  right  and  founded  on  the  Hebrew  text.  And  the  Arabic 
is  no  better:  the  fragments  of  the  threatened  ;  and  the  trans- 
lator may  have  had  before  his  eyes  the  reading  in  bad  Greek 
d*rcjXy]lusvwv,  (which  occurs  in  the  Cod.  Alex.,)  and  have  deriv- 
ed it  from  dsTsiXew,  which  could  give  no  such  form,  as  it  must 
have  made  ck-eiXoufxs'vwv.  The  true  reading  is,  as  I  conjecture, 
dwr*]Xsi|Xf*,svuv,  (which  might  easily  be  corrupted  into  wKcikv\p.pl£- 
vuv,  especially,  if  read  according  to  the  itacism,)  from  d<rcc- 
Xeitpu,  to  wipe  away,  to  destroy.  The  Septuagint  translators 
use  this  word  in  three  places  for  the  Hebrew  nnj,  (Gen.  vr. 
7.  iv  Kings,  xxi.  13.  Isa.  xliv.  21,)  from  which  they  have 
here  deduced  DTD,  which  they  may  have  read  as  if  it  had 
been  pointed  d;P?«47 


4  7  Bochart,  who,  in  his  Hierozoicon,  T.  i.  p.  524,  edit.  Lips.,  has 
examined  this  place,  wishes  to  read  u7nt\si^>o^av.  In  reference  to  the 
verb  this  is  admissible,  but  he  gives  no  reasons  for  the  alteration,  and  it 
is  too  remote  from  the  letters  of  the  word  in  question.    Rosenmullek 
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II.  Interpretations  of  the  Christian  Fathers* 
and  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins.* 

§.'?• 

Expositions  of  the  Fathers. 

Before  the  time  of  Origen,  we  find  nothing  in  the  fathers?/ 
except  some  occasional  observations  of  a  doctrinal  kind,  in-' 
tended  to  illustrate  the  places  which  are  referred  to  the  Mes- 
siah, and  these  observations  are  generally  of  a  polemical  cha- 
racter, aad  directed  against  the  Jews.  See  the  introduction? 
to  ch.  vii.46  From  the  age  of  Origen,  whose  works  on  Isaiah 
are  almost  entirely  lost,47  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 


endeavours  to  defend  the  usual  reading:  "instead  of  the  allegorical,, 
the  translator  has  given  the  proper  reading,  understanding  by  fat  ones, 
or  furnished  with  marrow,  (DTI^.)  rich  persons  carried  away  to  foreign 
countries."  According  to  Schneider  (Griech.  Worterb.  ii.  158,)  fati- 
Wu/mhos  is  derived  also  from  ifauMcei  equivalent  to  amiKKoe,  to  drive  into 
slrails,  to  embarrass,  and  the  Arabic  translator  may  have  used  the  pre- 
sent reading,  if  he  had  had  this  derivation  and  meaning  before  his  eyes. 
But  the  knowledge  of  an  ancient  and  unusual  term  is  not  to  be  taken 
for  granted  in  a  translator  of  so  modern  a  date. 

*  There  is  a  very  accurate  list  of  the  older  commentaries  until  the 
year  1754  in  Calmet's  Bibb  Biblioth.,  and  another  in  his  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible. 

4  6  Through  the  limited  diffusion  of  the  N.  T.,  and  on  account  of 
the  veiy  frequent  discussions  with  the  Jews,  the  most  ancient  Chris- 
tian writers  attach  an  extraordinary  value  to  the  proof-places  from  the1 
O.  T.  See  J.  G.  Rosenm'ulleri  Hist.  Interpretations  librorum  sacro- 
rum  inecclesia  Christiana,  Tom.  i.  p.  231,  and  compare  Cramer,  His- 
toria  sententiarum  de  sacra  librorum  V.  T.  auctoritate  ad  Christianos 
spectante.  Lips.  1819.   4,  Comment.  I.  p.  32. 

*  7  He  had  written  on  Isaiah  in  the  three  methods  which  were  usual  in 
bis  time,  that  is  to  say,  a  commentary  in  30  books,  extending  to  xxx.  6., 
Scholia,  (o-jf^s/wcrs/c,)  and  25  Homilies.  Some  of  the  last  are  still  ex- 
tant. See  Origenis  Opera,  Edit,  de  la  Roe,  T.  hi.  Orig.  Comment. 
Edit.  Huet.  Rothomagi,  1668.  Hieron*.  Praef.  ad  Jes.  He  is,  most 
probably,  the  source  from  which  many  interpreters  have  drawn*  and 
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{for  after  this  period  interpreters  merely  compiled  from  the 
works  of  their  predecessors,)  we  meet  with  a  small  succes- 
sion of  commentators  among  the  fathers,  all  of  whom  unite 
in  making  the  received  version  the  subject  of  their  interpre- 
tations, and,  with  the  exception  of  Jerome,  in  betraying  an 
almost  total  ignorance  of  the  original  text.  They  find,  also, 
numerous  definite  prophecies  relating  to  the  New  Testament 
and  later  Christian  periods,  and  add  to  the  historical  sense  an 
allegorical  and  mystical  one,  which  they,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  consider  as  the  principal  meaning.  In  the  interpreta- 
tions advanced  remarkable  agreement  appears  conspicuous  in 
all  these  commentators,  because  the  later  made  so  much  use 
of  the  earlier.48  Stilj,  however,  their  importance  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  aid  they  afford  to  the  history  of  interpretation, 
and  to  the  materials  which  they  add  to  the  documents  of  the 
times ;  the  modern  critic  may  discover  among  them  grains 
of  gold.  With  regard  to  the  more  remarkable  proof-places 
which  relate  to  doctrine,  it  is  necessary,  in  addition  to  those 
writers  who  are  professedly  exegetical,  to  examine  also  the 
dogmatic  and  apologetic  works,  because  such  places  are 
generally  treated  in  them  much  more  extensively. 

1.  Among  the  Greek  Fathers  the  first  who  followed  the 
steps  of  Origen  was  Eusebius,  whose  'Ttopvy^ara,  hg  'HtfaVav 
was  first  made  public  by  Montfaucon.49  He  had  the  Hexa- 
pla  before  him  ;  he  compares  very  largely  Aquila,  Symma- 
ehus,  and  Theodotion  with  the  Septuagint,  and  connects  the 


particularly  Jerome.— Other  expositors,  now  lost,  are,  Didymus,  who 
explained  xl — lxvi.  in  18  volumes,  and  Apollwarius,  who  merely  gave 
brief  views  of  the  contents,  (See  Jer.  Praef.)  also  Eusebius  of  Emesa, 
and  Theodorus  of  Heraclea,  who  are  cited  in  the  Catenae.  See  Mont- 
faucon, Coll.  Nov.  Patrum,  T.  n.  p.  350. 

*  a   See,  for  example,  Cyrill,  Theodoret,  Jerome,  Ephraem  Syrus, 
-onjvi.  1,  3.  vii.  14,  where  the  agreement  is  almost  verbal.     Comp. 

Note  58. 

4  o  Bern,  de  Mostfau^on,  Coll.  nova  patrum  et  Scriptorum  Graeco- 

rum  (Paris,  1706,  n  Tom.  fol.)  T.  i.  p.  357  ss.  with  an  introduction. 
Very  many  passages  are  also  illustrated  in  the  Demonstratio  Evangeli- 

ca,  especially  in  the  7th  and  9th  books. 
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literal  interpretation  with  the  allegorical,  although  he  pro- 
fesses to  consider  the  former  as  his  principal  object.50  Some- 
times he  coincides  with  Jewish  interpretations,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, on  vn.  8,  and  at  others  he  controverts  them,  as  on 
v.  20.  Like  most  of  the  fathers,  he  is  fond  of  tracing  in  his- 
tory the  accomplishment  of  every  portion  of  predictions  how- 
ever minute,  and  hence  the  real  historical  point  of  view  is,  of 
course,  entirely  lost.51  The  commentary  of  Eusebius  is  very 
extensively  used,  and  is  in  fact  transcribed  in  an  exposition  of 
l — xvi j  attributed  to  Basil  the  great,  who  died  in  the  year 


&  o  Jerome,  on  xvm.  1,  says  of  him  :  "Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  after 
he  had  pledged  himself  in  his  title  to  give  a  historical  interpretation, 
runs  out  into  various  senses,  and  upon  reading  his  work,  I  found  it  very 
different  from  what  the  title  promised.  For  whenever  history  fails  him, 
he  passes  on  to  allegory,  and  connects  subjects  which  have  no  affinity  in 
such  a  way,  that  I  am  surprised  at  his  joining  together  in  a  novel  man- 
ner of  discourse  stone  and  iron  in  one  "  mass."  In  truth,  however, 
Jerome  himself  does  not  succeed  much  better  ;  only  he  generally  makes 
a  distinction  between  the  literal  sense  and  the  tropical. 

s  l  Wherever  any  thing  occurs  which  relates  to  destruction,  he  un- 
derstands it  of  the  Roman  devastations  under  Titus,  as  in  i.  5  ss.  xix.  2, 
refers  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Egypt,  and  the  difficulties 
and  contentions  which  arose  ;  vi.  9,  10,  to  the  obduracy  of  the  Jews  in 
the  time  of  Christ.  Jn  the  present  day,  we  should  certainly  consider 
many  of  these  applications  as  irrelative  ;  as,  for  example,  that  of  in.  4, 
to  the  childish  folly  of  the  Rabbins  and  Jewish  leaders,  that  of  xvm.  1, 
(after  Symmachus,)  to  the  Jewish  emissaries  and  proselyte-makers,  that 
of  xix.  1,  to  Christ's  journey  into  Egypt,  where  the  light  cloud  is  the 
body  of  Christ  himself  born  of  the  virgin.  Some  of  these  interpreta- 
tions, however,  contain  historical  information  of  real  utility.  Thus,  from 
xliv.  5,  we  learn,  that  the  Gentile  Christians,  when  they  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, were  accustomed  to  give  themselves  scriptural  names  ;  from 
xlix.  23,  that  the  secular  officers  of  the  provinces,  who  had  formerly 
persecuted  the  Christians,  then,  at  the  emperor's  command,  bent  them- 
selves and  bowed  the  knee  in  the  churches  with  profound  humility,  and 
were  attentive  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  spiritual. — It  is  not  unim- 
portant in  reference  to  the  history  of  doctrines,  that  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  Trinity  in  vi.  3,  the  threefold  repetition  being  understood  as  indi- 
cative of  emphasis.  [  And  as  this  repetition  may  very  well  be  thus  ex- 
plained, (comp.  Jer.  xxn.  29.  Ezek.  xxi.  27,)  the  omission  to  notice  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  can  hardly  be  adduced  as  evidence  that  Eusehiut 
did  not  believe  it.  That  it  was  the  doctrine  of  the  church  in  his  day  is 
undeniable.     Tr.  ] 
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37£L*  The  genuineness  of  this  work,  however,  which  in  an 
early  period  was  doubted,  has  been  denied  in  our  own  time 
for  reasons  of  no  slight  weight ;  and  both  on  account  of  its 
tcdiousness  and  of  its  contents,  which  are,  for  the  most  part, 
of  a  moral  and  allegorical  character,  it  has  but  little  value.53 
The  interpretation  (s^v-sia,)  which  Chrysostom  has  left  of 
the  first  eight  chapters  is  preferable,  to  which  may  be  added 
six  homilies  on  vi.  I.53  The  commentary  of  Cyrill  of  Alex- 
andria, who  died  in  the  year  444,  is  not  so  tiresome  as  that 
of  the  same  writer  on  the  Pentateuch,  but,  notwithstanding 
all  its  prolixity,  (it  occupies  a  tolerably  large  folio  volume,)  it 
contains  but  little  that  is  really  solid  and  to  the  purpose.  Yet 
he  has  not  altogether  neglected  the  literal  explanation  of  the 
Septuagint,  (which  he  seems  to  have  cited  according  to  the 
text  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Origen,)  and  the  grammatical 
application  of  the  Jewish  history  ;  but  of  the  other  versions 
he  makes  no  use  at  all.54  But  all  the  other  writers  in  the 
Greek  church  are  inferior  to  Cyrill's  cotemporary,  Theodo- 
ret,  who  was  suspected  of  heterodoxy,  and  who  died  in  the 
year  457.  The  substance  of  his  commentaries  on  Isaiah  has 
been  published  by  John  Sirmond  from  the  Catenae,  yet  so 
that  some  parts  of  them  seem  to  belong  to  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia.55     The  reader  will  find  here   all  that  can  be  ex- 


*  [  Cave,  in  his  literary  history,  vol.  i.  p.  239,  says,  about  the  year 
370.     Tr.  } 

5  2  Seethe  writer  of  the  Catenae,  John  Drungar  in  Montfauqon's 
>'ova  Coll.  »'•  H.  p.  351.  Then,  particularly  Gaknier's  Praef.  in  T.  i. 
Opp.  Basilii  Mag.  p.  47—63.  The  exposition  is  in  T.  i.  pp.  378—617, 
Opp.  Edit.  Garnier. 

5  3  See  Tom.  i.  p.  1016,  T.  v.  p.  127,  Edit.  Savill.  [T.  vi.  Edit. 
Mont.  ]  Some  of  the  homilies  are  considered  as  spurious.  See  Sixti 
Senensis,  Bibl.  s.  iv.  p  326. 

5  4  CyRiLLi  Alex.  Opp.  T.  a.  Edit.  Aubert  (Lutet.  1638,  fol.)  Com- 
pare Rosenmulleri  Hist.  iv.  142  ss.,  Schroeckh's  Kirchengeschichte 
xvm  S.  327.  He  generally  coincides  with  the  Vatican  manuscript 
against  the  Alexandrine,  as,  for  example,  in  that  principal  text  ix.  6, 
whereby  he  loses  the  important  proof-place  for  Christ's  dirinity. 

*5  See  Theod.  Opp.  Ed-  Sirmond,  T.  u.  and  Edit.  J.  L.  Schultze 
;Halae    1770,  8vo.)    T.  u.   pp.  165—402.      Compare    Cave,    Hist 
57 
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pected,  in  a  commentator  on  the  Septuagint  merely,  and  in 
the  condition  of  biblical  interpretation  at  that  period ;  viz. 
historical  and  philological  illustrations  drawn  from  the  other 
books  of  Scripture,  analogous  figures  and  scriptural  represen- 
tations, and  frequent  comparisons  of  the  other  Greek  ver- 
sions. The  author  confines  himself  to  the  Alexandrine  text 
of  the  Septuagint,  refers  to  the  Hebrew  only  in  difficult  and 
classic  places,  (see  p.  105  on  ix.  6  ;)  but  sometimes  he  uses 
even  the  Syriac,  as,  for  example,  on  vni.  21.  (Comp.  also  on 
Dan.  vin.  23.)  That  in  certain  places,  however,  as  vn.  ix. 
xi.  Liii.  no  historical  interpretation  is  to  be  expected,  but  only 
a  prophetical  one,  is  in  no  degree  surprising. — The  commen- 
tary of  Procopius  of  Gaza,  a  teacher  of  eloquence  in  the 
6th  century,  brings  into  one  view  the  best  of  the  old  Greek 
expositors,  and  may  therefore  be  called  a  Catena,  although  he 
adds  also  original  observations.  It  is  of  importance  for  the 
criticism  of  the  Septuagint  and  of  the  other  Greek  ver- 
sions.56 Of  the  later  catenae  on  Isaiah  nothing  has  been 
printed.57 

2,  Of  the  Latin  church,  we  have  only  one  single  commen- 
tary extant,  that  of  Jerome,  in  IS  books,  written  in  the  year 
410.  See  on  vi.  1.  But  on  account  of  its  copiousness,  and  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  one  which  goes  back  to  the  Hebrew  text, 


Lit.  Scrip.  Eccles.  p.  225,  and  Schultze's  Praef.  ad  T.  i.  The 
complete  commentary  is  to  be  found,  according  to  the  notice  con 
tained  in  catalogues,  in  some  Italian  libraries,  and  yet  the  Halle  editor 
troubled  himself  to  no  purpose,  either  to  get  possession  of  it,  or  to  obtain 
any  certain  account  of  it.  See  Praef.  ad  T  n.  pp.  8— 11.  Respecting  The- 
odoret  as  an  interpreter  generally,  compare  Rosenmuller,  ubi  sup.  nr* 
p.  38  ss. 

s  8  Procoph  Gazaei  variorum  in  Esaiam  prophetam  commentario- 
rum  epitome,  Graece  et  Latine  edit.  Jo.  Curterius,  Paris.  1580,  foh 
comp.  Rosenmuller  ubi  sup.  iv.  p.  234  ss.,  Schroeckh,  xvn.  p.  530, 
Simon  Bibl.  crit.  (Amstelsd.  1708,  12mo.)  T.  i.  p.  179,  and  Lettres 
chobies,  iv.  p.  122  ss. 

5  1  See  the  notices  in  Fabricii  Bib.  Graec.  vol.  v*n.  cap.  17,  p.  754. 
Respecting  a  catena  of  John  Drungar,  ('I«av»«  t«?  &tovyya»Us,)  see 
Mostfiucon,  Collect.  Patr.  ri.  pp.  350, 351. 
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it  is  the  most  important  of  all.58  Much  of  it  is  borrowed  from 
Eusebius,  and  in  part  literally  translated/9  and  probably  much 
more  from  Origen.  He  adds  the  commentary  to  his  own 
translation,  which  he  had  published  before,  and  which  he 
illustrates,  philologically,  historically  and  tropologically.  The 
philological  or  critical  part  of  his  illustration  consists  in  this, 
that  he  often  gives  the  variations  in  the  Septuagint,  in  the 
three  other  Greek  translations,  and  in  the  old  Vulgate,  and  then 
goes  back  to  the  Hebrew  for  explanations,  which  are  certainly 
of  very  unequal  tenor  and  value.  He  is  particularly  remark- 
able for  trequently  advancing  the  most  forced  etymology  of 
proper  names,  in  order  to  support  a  mystical  signification.60 


«  8  It  is  in  Hieron.  Opp.  T.v.  Edit.  Francof.  T.  m.  Edit.  Martianjli, 
T.  iv.  Edit.  Vallars.  Compare  (Engelstoft)  Hieronymus  interpres, 
criticus,  exegeta,  apologeta,  cet.  (Haunias,  !  787,  6vo.)  pp.  129  ss.,  from 
which  the  view  given  by  Rosenm'uixer,  ubi  sup.  in.  pp.  345  ss.,  is  taken, 
and  my  Geschichte  der  Hebr.  Sprache,  S.  92.  Jerome  mentions  as  his 
predecessor  in  the  Latin  chur  !i  (Praef.  ad  Jes.)  the  martyr  Victorinus. 
whom  he  names  as  not  eloquent,  but  learned,  etsi  imperitum  sermone, 
non  tamen  scientia. 

5«  Comp.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  on  i.  8,  17,  21.  in.  4,  V£  v.  13.  vi. 
11.  vn.  15,  18.  xi.  3,  7.  xii.  1.  xvii.  1,  6.  xix.  1,  12,  18,  19,  23,  &c.v 
Montfa-ucon,  in  his  notes  on  Eusebius,  has  noticed  many  places. 

«  0  Some  examples  of  good  and  important  philological  expositions  are 
thefollowing:  On  the  word  p«ri  in  i.l.  "  Non  solum  autem hie propheta, 
sed  et  alii,  cum  habeant  in  titulo,  visio  quam  tittit  Esaias  sive  Abdias, 
non  inferunt  quiae  viderint,  v.  c..  vidi  dominum  Sabaoth,  et..  sed  quae 
dicta  sunt,  narrant,  id  est :  'audi  ccelura  et  ausculta  terra.'  Prophetae 
enim  prius  dicebantur  videntes,  cet."  He  means  to  say,  that  j  does 
not  apply  merely  to  visions,  as  in  ch.  vi.  but  also  to  oracular  declara- 
tions. See  afterwards  on  the  paronomasia  in  v.  7,  on  v^x,  y»,  for 
land  in  xni.  5,  and  ^jn  in  xm.  11,  for  Babylon.  But  along  with  these 
illustrations  we  find  others  so  wretched  and  doubtful,  and  only  half  true  or 
not  at  all  so,  as  to  make  his  statements  of  but  little  value.  Thus  on  vn.  12, 
he  says  :  "  Juxta  Hebraei  serraonis  ambiguitatem  pro  on  tentabo  Dom- 
inum  possit  legi  non  exqUaJbv  Domin  m.  He  refers  to  a  commutation  of 
71£J  and  2<jp  j.  On  vn.  14,  he  first  explains  alma  by  "  virgo  abscondita 
et  secreta,  quae  nunquam  virorum  patuerit  aspeetibus,  sed  magna  pa- 
rentum  diligentia  custodita  sit ;"  contrary  to  the  usage  of  language  and 
from  a  false  etymology,  although  admitted  by  modern  writers  Jerome 
proceeds  further:  "Lingua  quoque  Punica.  33  de  Hebrae-  sum  fonti- 
bua  msnare  dichur.  propne  virgo  alma  appellatur."     Importance  has 
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In  a  historical  point  of  view,  lie  has  this  great  fault,  that  he 
can  scarcely  ever  place  himself  in  the  circumstances  and  fee! 
the  relations  of  the  period  of  which  he  is  writing,  that  he  con- 
siders every  place  as  if  it  were  disjoined  from  the  others,  en- 
tirely confounds  delineations  of  the  present  and  predictions 
of  the  future,  and  is  too  much  inclined  to  refer  the  latter  to  re- 
mote periods.01  He  frequently  adds,  moreover,  illustrations 
and  traditions,  which  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  his 
Rabbinical  instructor,  and  which  are  found  again  in  the  Rab- 
bins, as  a  proof  of  a  constant  tradition.62     From  his  remarks 


been  attached  to  this  remark,  but  let  us  read  further:  "Et  ut  risum 
prasbeamus  Judaeis,  nostro  quoque  sermone  alma  sancta  dicitur,  omni- 
um pene  linguarum  verbis  utuntur  Hebraei.  Ut  et  illud  in  Cantico 
Canticorum  de  Graeco  <pj(iiov  (rv^iijs,  ni.  9.)  id  est  ferculum  sibi  fecit. 
Salomo,  quod  et  in  Hebroso  ita  legimus.  Verbum  quoque  nugas  [*>tf 
Zeph.  in.  18.  those  that  arc  removed,  ]  et  mensuram  (m-ijjrD,  a  'measure,) 
Hebraei  eodem  modo  et  iisdem  usurpant  sensibus  "  (?).  Compare  xm, 
1,  on  **#D>  which  he  translates  onus,  because  it  consists  merely  of  burden- 
some predictions,  and  such  as  bring;  destruction  ;  also  others  of  the  same 
sort.  The  remark  which  is  made  on  h.  16.  is  given  merely  as  Jewish 
opinion,  but  certainly  it  is  witUout  the  least  weight :  "  Hebraei  putant. 
lingua  propria  sua  mare  tarsis  appellari,  quando  autem  dicitur  jam,  non 
hebraico  sermone  appellari,  scd  Syriaco.     Comp.  ^1 . 

Unfortunate  etymologies  are  these:  **  Mizraim,  &\i@oZ<ra.,  iribnlans, 
xix.  1 ;  Memphis,  i.  c.  os,  ex  ore,  («'g  p,  read  memphi ;)  Canaan,  commotio 
or  quasi  respondens,  xix.  IS;  Hicrusalem,  i.  e.  visio pacis,  i.  1;  Basan 
i.  e.  a/cr^t/KH.  Many  of  these  are  probably  taken  from  Philo's  significa- 
tions of  scriptural  names,  which  Origen  and  Jerome  afterwards  trans 
lated.  See  my  Geschichte  der  Hebr.  Spr.  S.  83.  They  are  too  poor  to 
be  attributed  to  Jerome's  Hebrew  teacher. 

Jerome  has,  moreover,  written  the  Hebrew  words  in  Latin  characters, 
and  hence  some  editions  have  attached  an  erroneous  punctuation  tothe 
Hebrew  writing.  Sec  Simon,  Lettres  choisies,  T.  i.  p.  301,  and  com- 
pare ep.  20  ad  Damasum. 

e  »  Thus  he  refers  i.  5 — 7  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  n 
8,  to  the  condition  of  iElia  Capitolina,  the  corrupters  of  wine,  i.  22,  to 
the  Pharisees  and  heretics ;  the  new  judges,  i.  26,  to  the  Apostles ;  n. 
4,  to  the  peace  which  prevailed  in  the  Roman  empire  at  the  time  of 
Christ.  Comp.  Luther's  judgment  respecting  such  historical  exposi- 
tions, in  §  9.  So  much  less  value  should  we  attach  to  his  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Collection.  See  Einleit.  S.  18.  [  §  3.  "| 
«2  See  on  I.  10.  vi.  1.  vn.  8.  xni.  10.  xiv.  19,  xx.  6.  Something  of 
this  sort  is  found  in  Eusebius,  for  example,  on  vii.  S.     But  when  there  is 
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also  which  relate  to  geography  and  antiquities,  most  valuable 
information  may  be  obtained.9'  But  altogether  insipid  is  his 
allegorical  and  mystical  interpretation,  ("tropologia,")  the 
greater  part  of  which  he  probably  borrowed  from  Origen,  re- 
specting the  value  of  which  he  expresses,  with  his  usual  in- 
consistency, very  different  opinions,  but  which  nevertheless 
he  seems  to  estimate  very  highly,  and  to  consider  as  the  most 
important.64  His  mode  of  treatment  also  is  very  dissimilar. 
Sometimes  he  gives  almost  exclusively  historical  interpreta- 
tions, as,  for  instance  on  xm.  14,  and  sometimes  nothing  but 
topological,  as  on  xix. ;  so  that  the  reader  can  hardly  believe 
that  he  has  only  one  writer  before  him.  A  multitude  of  these 
interpretations  relate  to  views  and  circumstances,  which  be- 
long to  events  connected  with  Christianity.66 


any  opposition  to  Christian  views,  he  contends  the  point  with  earnest- 
ness.    See,  for  instance,  11.  22. 

6  3  See  on  «£i  in  xix.  7,  on  ^'3-oc  in  xix.  10,  and  on  the  state  of  Baby- 
lon in  xni,  at  the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  extraordinary  that  he 
should  identify  Rebla  in  xm.  1,  with  Antiocii 

64  Praef.  ;  "  Post  historiae  veritatem  spiritualiter  accipienda  sunt  om- 
nia: et  sic  Judaea  et  Jerusalem,  Babylon  et  Philistim,  Moab  et  Damas- 
cus,  ^Egyptus  et  desertum  mare,  Idumaea  et  Arabia,  ac  vallis  Sion  vel 
vallis  visienis  et  ad  extremum  Tyrns  et  visio  quadrupedum  (xxx.  6.)  in- 
telligenda  sunt,  ut  cuncta  q  use  ramus  in  sensu:  et  in  omn  bus  his,  quasi 
sapiens  Paulus  Apostolus  jaciatfundaraentum,  quod  non  est  aliud,  89- 
ter  Christum  Jesum."  On  xiv.  1.  2,  he  calls  the  historical  interpretation 
which  he  had  given,  an  eating  of  dust  in  the  manner  of  the  serpent,  "in 
modum  serptntis  terrain  comedo."  On  the  contrary,  xui.  19,  and  vn.  11, 
he  expresses  himself  thus:  "  Legiin  cujusdam  commentariis  hunc  locum 
per  allegoriam  extenuatam,  sed  nos  elixas  agni  carnesnon  comedimus, 
verum  assas:  et  quae  in  nobis  possin;  omnes  volnptatum  sicca  e  pituitas. 
re  sacramentum  fidei  nostra,  dum  plus  sapimus.  quam  oportet  sapere. 
negligamus." 

6  5  The  firebrands  in  vii.  4,  show  him  the  wisdom  of  this  world, 
philosophy  and  heresy,  the  en'  of  which  is  burning  (in  hell);  in  vn.  6, 
Marcion  is  denoted,  who  wished  to  set  the  son  of  the  good  God  (*7K3D) 

••:  it 

for  his  Christ,  but  whose  attempt  proved  abortive.  By  Egypt  inch. 
xix.  we  are  not  to  understand  the  country  of  that  name,  for  then  much 
of  the  prophecy  would  not  be  appropriate,  as,  for  instance  c.  24,  but  it 
should  be  explained  of  the  wicked  world  and  sinful  spirit  of  the  age 
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3.  On  the  Syriac  version  we  have  a  commentary  in  the 
same  language  by  the  celebrated  Ephr  aim,  the  Syrian,  who  died 
A.  D.  378.66  Although  his  expositions  are  brief  and  not  in 
all  respects  complete,  yet,  so  far  as  relates  to  a  correct  appre- 
hension of  the  historic  sense,  he  is  far  superior  to  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  Greek  church,  which  no  doubt  was  greatly  ow- 
ing to  the  superiority  of  the  translation  that  was  the  subject 
of  his  commentary.  Like  Jerome,  he  usually  gives,  in  the 
first  place,  and  where  the  passages  do  not  relate  to  the  Mes- 
siah, simply  the  historic  sense,  to  which  he  then  adds  the  pro- 
phetic. Some  examples  from  vn — ix,  may  be  sufficient  to 
show  his  manner. 

On  the  words  in  vn.  15,  "  before  the  child  shall  know  to 
distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  the  land  shall  be  forsaken, 
&c."  he  comments  thus  :  "  also  the  lamj  was  really  forsaken 
by  the  two  kings.  But  he  rather  intends  to  declare,  that  the 
country,  that  is,  the  Jewish  nation,  was  forsaken,  previously  to 
the  time  when  the  son  of  Mary  was  able  to  distinguish  good 
from  evil."  Here  he  has  in  mind  the  fact,  that  the  Jews  were, 
at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  in  subjection  to  the  Romans,  and 
obliged  to  pay  capitation-tax. 

On  vi  ii.  1,  "  write  thereon  with  a  man's  pen,"  (in  the  Sy- 
riac, "  a  man's  writing,")  he  remarks  :  "  that  is,  not  with 
writing  which  is  hard  to  be  read,  but  make  the  strokes  dis- 
tinct, so  that  they  may  be  clearly  seen  ;  thus  write  ii  with  a 
man's  writing,  that  is,  such  as  shall  be  clear  and  intelligible  to 
every  man." 

On  v.  4 :  "  Before  the  son  of  Isaiah  shall  be  old  enough  to 
call  father  and  mother,  Tiglathpileser  shall  come,  and  put  to 
death  Rezin,  king  of  Damascus,  and  in  a  short  time,  in  the 
days  of  Pekah,  will  lead  away  captive  the  Samaritans." 


and  !he  light  cloud    .  1,  of  (he  body  of  the  ho.y  virgin  Mary,  which 
carried  Christ,  in       !      to  conquer  them. 

The  commentary  on  Isaiah  may  be  found  in  T.  n.  pp.  20 — 97  of 
the  edition  of  his  works  by  the  three  Maronites  J.,  S.,  and  St.  Ev.  Asse- 
man,  and  Peter  Benedict,  published  at  Rome,  1732 — 46,  in  6  vols.  fol. 
The  Latin  translation  is  in  the  second  volume  by  the  last  named  scholar, 
and  is  rather  a  free  paraphrase,  with  a  good  deal  of  extraneous  matter 
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On  ix.  ti :  "  A  child  is  bora  to  us,  a  son  is  given  to  us." — 
u  Although  some  parts  of  what  is  here  said"  (meaning,  of  what 
follows,)  "  apply  to  Hezekiah,  yet  there  are  other  parts  which 
are  not  applicable  to  him.  And  even  in  those  which  do  ap- 
ply to  him,  there  is  reference  to  the  mysteries  of  his  Lord, 
who  should  appear  in  his  land."  Afterwards,  on  the  appella- 
tion, prince  of  peace  :  *  this  applies  to  Hezekiah,  on  account 
of  his  mildness.  The  increase  of  his  government  refers  to  the 
prolongation  of  his  life  (Is.  xxxvm.  5.),  and  the  perpetuity  of 
peace  applies  to  our  Lord  (Christ). 

V.  7  :  "  Even  for  ever.  This  is  to  be  understood  as  in  the 
salutation,  let  my  lord,  the  king,  live  forever."  See  Neh.  iu 
3.  Dan.  n.  4.  He  means  to  say,  that  it  signifies  a  long  time, 
and  is  not  to  be  taken  literally. 

From  the  total  want  of  all  definite  principles  of  interpre- 
tation, the  reader  will  find,  along  with  these  interpretations 
of  the  better  class,*  some  others  which  are  certainly  of  the 
most  extravagant  kind.  For  example,  he  refers  the  moun- 
tain, mentioned  in  n.  2,  to  Golgotha,  consecrated  by  the  death 
of  Christ,  the  union  of  the  wolf  and  lamb,  in  xi.  6,  to  the 
Christian  church,  the  wolf  denoting  heretics,  and  xi.  7,  to  the 
common  enjoyment  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist. 
— "  The  lion  eats  strazu  like  the  ox  :  this  teaches  us,  that  the 
righteous  along  with  the  sinful  will  eat  of  the  living  body  on 
the  altar." 

In  this  commentary  fragments  of  other  Syriac  interpreters 
are  occasionally  interpolated,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  St.  Ja- 
cob in  vi.  7.  These  are  usually  in  the  spirit  of  the  interpre- 
tations last  quoted.67 


*  [  The  looseness  of  the  author's  principles  on  tbe  subject  of  pro- 
phecy, would  lead  him  to  consider  as  most  correct,  those  illustrations, 
which  limited  the  prophet's  views  to  events  nearly  or  quite  contempo- 
raneous with  his  own  age.  This  remark  may  serve  as  a  caution  to  the  read- 
er, and  dispose  him  to  qualify  some  of  the  author's  observations.  Tr.  ] 
6  7  In  wirtrt  spirit  the  Abbot  Joachim,  who  died  A.  D.  1202,  and  who 
•Was  so  renowned  for  Lis  apocalyptic  dreams,  .and  the  holy  Thomas 
Aquihas  must  have  commented  on  I&aiabj  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
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Rabbinical  Exposition*. 

A  second  class  of  the  old  expositors  is  formed  by  the  Rab- 
bins. Although  these  writers  began  to  be  distinguished  and 
flourished  principally  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  century,  yet, 
in  addition  to  their  own  views,  they  contain  those  of  the 
more  ancient  interpreters,  as  is  proved  by  the  coincidence  of 
their  illustrations  with  what  the  fathers  have  occasionally 
given  from  Jewish  expositions.  All  of  them  are  superior  to 
the  fathers  as  grammatical  and  historical  commentators,  and 
the  weak  and  exceedingly  tasteless  allegorical  and  cabbalisti- 
cal  manner  of  expounding  which  distinguished  the  earlier 
ages,  begins  with  many  of  them  to  give  place  to  an  improved 
system  of  interpretation.  ( 

1.  The  way  to  such  a  method  of  explaining  scripture  was 
opened  in  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century  by  the  two  co- 
temporaries,  Jarc/u  (Rashi)  and  Men  Ezra,  both  of  whom 
composed  complete  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament. 
The  former !  adheres  closely  to  the  Chaldee  version,  which 
is  generally  his  guide  in  showing  the  sense.  He  gives  also 
historical  illustrations,  and  for  the  most  part  follows  those, 
however  insipid,  which  tradition  had  sanctioned.  As  he  was 
n  strong  Talmudist,  these  were  very  familiar  to  him,  and  he 
does  not  rise  above  them.     He  frequently  gives  the  corres- 


known  character  of  these  men,  their  education,   learning,    habits  of 
thought,  and  whole  mental  constitution.     The  exposition  of  the  former 
.  was  printed  at  Cologn  in  1577,  4to,  and  that  of  the  latter  at  Lyons  in 

V  1531. 

e  s   See  particularly  Aben   Ezra's  Preface  to  the  Pentateuch,  and 
compare  Simon's  Hist.  Crit.  du  V.  1 .  L.  in   c  3. 

6  0  His  work  is  contained  in  Buxtorf's  Rabbinical  Bible  (Basil.  1618, 
1619,  4  vol.  fol.)  along  the  margin  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  textf 
It  was  printed  also  at  Thessalonica  in  1600,  and  at  Verona  in  1651 
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ponding  words  in  his  vernacular  tongue,  the  French,  which, 
as  they  are  written  in  Hebrew  characters,  are  often  extreme- 
ly puzzling.  °  He  is  also  in  other  respects  sometimes  ob- 
scure, so  that  the  very  careful  Latin  translation  which  has 
been  made  of  his  work,  and  which  is  accompanied  by  learn- 
ed annotations,  is  a  very  acceptable  assistance.71 — Far  supe- 
rior to  him  is  Ahen  Ezra"2  in  respect  to  independence  of 
mind,  freedom  from  prejudice,  correct  exegetical  views,  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  language.  Although  he  does  not. 
reject  the  use  of  traditional  interpretations,  and  generally 
touches  the  prejudices  of  his  people  with  caution,  yet  every 
where  the  reflecting  grammatical  and  historical  interpreter 
shows  himself,  and  as  such  he  stands  unrivalled  in  his  nation. 
He  is  acquainted  also  with  the  Arabic  language,  which  he 
often  happily  employs  to  throw  light  on  the  Hebrew.73 

As  no  accurate  representation  of  the  different  character 
of  these  commentators  can  be  obtained  from  the  quotations 
of  particular  passages  which  are  made  in  the  commentary 
that  follows  this  introduction,  I  will  here  present  to  the  reader 
the  most  important  remarks  of  both  on  chap.  vi.  1—6,  and 
vii.  i — 9,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  make  a  comparison. 

J  ARC  HI, 

vi.  1.  The  year  of  Uzziah's  death  is  the  year  in  which  be 
became  leprous.  God  sat  on  his  throne  in  heaven,  and  his 
feet  were  placed  upon  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  the  tem- 


7e  For  example,  "VBna  poser,  BUWB  and  BWrB  tisons,  DJBmjJN 
engraissant,  WtT>2  brosses. 

"i  »  R.  SALomoNis  Jarchi,  »'jjn  dicti,  commentarius  Hebraicus,  in 
proj-.hetas  majores  et  minores,  ut  et  Jobum  et  Psalmos,  Latine  versus  at- 
que  notis  criiicis  et  philologicis  illustratus,  a  Jo.  Frid.  Breithaupt 
Gothae,  1713.  4to. 

73    Printed  in  Bdxtorf's  Bible    vol.  ill.  fob   511 — 520  after  Isaiah  : 
also  separately  at  Venice  in  1526,  fob,  and  at  Basil  in  1619. 

7  3  He  is  not  here,  however,  to  be  implicitly  trusted.     See  on  v.  2 
and  rornn.  in.  ° 

58 
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pie.  He  sat  to  pronounce  sentence  on  Uzziah. — 2.  The  Se- 
raphim stood  byrap,  that  is,  in  heaven,  ft,  in  order  to  serve 
him.  The  covering  of  the  feet  was  done  from  modesty,  that 
the  whole  body  should  not  be  exposed. — 3-  One  cried  to  the 
other :  that  is,  they  gave  each  other  (the  more  exalted  angels 
gave  to  the  lower)  the  permission  to  begin,  that  one  should 
not  begin  before  the  other,  and  the  burning  be  faulty.  (In 
the  Synagogues  something  like  this  took  place.)  The  three- 
fold holy  is  to  be  illustrated  after  the  Targum. — 4.  ftt'SK  is 
used  for  the  posts,  because  they  were  measured  with  the  cu- 
bit, n??tf0  The  quaking  of  the  threshold  refers  to  the  earth- 
quake which  God  sent  in  the  time  of  Uzziah,  (Zech.  xiv.  5.) 
as  a  punishment  on  account  of  his  sins. — 5.  tpd"u,  comp. 
Judg.  xui.  22.  Zeph.  i.  11.  Of  unclean  lips,  that  is,  defiled 
by  sins. — 6.  nsin  and  s];n  occur  here,  and  in  i  Kings  xix.  6, 
in  Elijah ;  in  other  places  it  is  written  with  w.  Whence  comes 
the  x  ?  This  is  used  in  Isaiah  and  Elijah,  in  places  where 
they  bring  unfounded  accusations  (a  -- du,,"»  delatoria)  against 
Israel.  Wherefore  God  spoke  to  an  angel :  *  smite  (viin) 
the  mouth  of  this  prophet.'  Hence  the  s  (!  !  !). — 7.  The 
touch  with  the  coal  must  be  chastisement.  But  what  was  the 
prophet's  strength,  that  the  coal,  which  the  angel  was  obliged 
to  take  up  with  the  tongs,  could  be  applied  to  his  mouth  with- 
out injuring  him  !  In  Tanchuma  it  is :  stronger  than  the  an- 
gels are  they  who  do  his  word,  these  are  the  prophets. — 8. 
Whom  shall  1  send  ?  I  have,  saith  God,  sent  Amos,  but  the 
Jews  called  him  a  stutterer,  because  he  had  a  stammering 
tongue.     (See  Rashi  on  Amos  vii.  14.) 

vn.  1.  Why  is  the  genealogy  of  Ahaz  placed  here  ?  The 
scripture  intends  us  to  understand,  that  God  has  delivered 
him  on  account  of  his  pious  ancestors.  Because  he  himself 
was  irreligious,  he  is  not  mentioned  in  v.  2,  but  the  house  of 
Damd. — 2.  rsnj  is  feminine,  in  reference  to  noS?.  He  was 
the  more  terrified,  because  he  had  already  sustained  a  defeat. 
See  n  Chron.  xxvni.  6.  It  is  said  in  Bereshit  Rabba,  that 
the  unproductive  trees  are  more  agitated  than  the  fruitful. 
—3.  133  y\&  im.  the  remainder,  who  will  become  converted 
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by  means  of  Isaiah,  they  shall  be  my  children.  Fuller's  field  ; 
after  Jonathan.  The  Rabbins  say,  that  Ahaz  humbled  him- 
self before  Isaiah,  because  he  had  covered  over  his  head 
with  a  fuller's  lie  strainer.  Sanhed.  fol.  104,  1. — 4.  TDtfft, 
that  is,  be  at  rest,  like  wine  on  its  lees,  ("39?  hv.) — 6.  rurpJ, 
we  will  excite  them  by  war,  nJrpm,  we  will  make  it  even, 
like  a  plain,  (nrp,)  that  they,  like  us,  may  be  subjected  to 
one  king.  Ben  Tabel :  according  to  Jonathan,  the  son  that 
pleases  us  ( Sx  aita)  ;  it  may  also  be  explained  thus  :  who  is 
not  good  in  the  sight  of  God.  According  to  the  Gematry* 
Tabel  is  Albam,  equivalent  to  xSon,  thus  :  the  son  of  Remlus. 
— 8.  For  the  computation  of  the  sixty-five  years  see  the 
commentary  in  loc. 


Aden  Ezra. 

vi.  1.  The  ancients  tell  us,  that  death  is  here  put  for  lepros) \ 
and  understand  it  of  the  leprosy  of  Uzziah  which  was  inflict- 
ed on  him  as  a  punishment  for  burning  incense.  But  it  may 
be  explained,  according  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word, 
of  Isaiah's  beginning  to  prophecy  in  the  last  year  of  Uzziah's 
life  :  and  then  this  will  be  the  first  prophecy.  The  train  is 
that  belonging  to  the  throne,  for  it  is  usual  with  kings  to 
spread  long  vestments  over  their  thrones. — 2.  Seraphim 
(burning  ones)  :  these  are  so  called,  because  they  burned  his 
mouth,  ih  hVtpD  is  equivalent  to  V^tf  around  him,  on  the  right 
and  left,  as  is  the  practice  with  great  kings.  The  covering  of 
the  face  is  to  be  taken  as  that  of  the  feet  in  Moses,  (Ex.  xxxiu. 
22.)  it  is  a  mark  of  honour. — 3.  It  must  not  be  concluded 
from  nT  Sx  ni,  that  there  were  only  two  of  them  ;  there  are 
many.  The  threefold  repetition  signifies,  that  they  constantly 
thus  cried,  as  in  Jer.  vn.  4,  xxn.  29,  mrr  S:rn  and  px 
are  three  times  repeated.— -4.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  -V?1  is 
in  the  past  time,  and  N^p;  in  the  future,  as  is  usual  with  He- 
brew writers,  for  the  sake  of  elegance  (?). — 5.  wdij  is  syno- 
nymus  with  'fn?JL  He  applies  the  phrase,  of  unclean  lips,  to 
the  people,  who  were  impure  in  language  and  conduct. — & 
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%1  witn  Kamelz-chotuph  from  fflp,  *]in  from  ^.r.  Pure,  Hot 
ordinary  fire,  was  upo„  the  altar.— 7.  The  sin  of  the  prophet, 
which  was  expiated,  consisted  of  sinful  words,  since  he  had 
spoken  as  men  of  the  world.— 8.  vb  *|V  '»  is  spoken  by  Je- 
hovah to  the  Seraphs ;  hence  the  plural  m^ — We  see  also 
from  what  is  said,  that  this  must  be  the  first  oracie,  because 
before  it  the  prophet  was  unclean. 

vn.  i.  by  xS  refers  to  Ilezin.  Comp.  v.  2.-2.  Ephraim 
stands  for  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  because  the  kings 
were  originally  taken  from  this  tribe. — 3.  Shar  Jashub  is  the 
name  of  the  prophet's  son,  as  I  explain  it,  (max  *m*2.)  The 
derivation  of  pj  from  pa  is  ungrammatical, — 4.  inf n  (Milra) 
means  :  remain  on  thy  lees  ;  but  ipzfn  (Mrfel)  has  the  signifi- 
cation of,  watch,  preserve. — 6.  The  son  of  Tabeel :  some  say 
that  this  stands  for  vhm,  but  this  is  trifling.  The  truth  is,  it  is 
the  name  of  some  Syrian  or  Israelitish  nobleman. 

This  may  be  sufficient  to  show,  how  little  honour  it  does  to 
the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  Jews,  when  they  prefer  the  su- 
perstitious and  often  trifling  Jarchi  to  the  clear  thinking  and 
investigating  Aben  Ezra. 

2.  Much  more  extensive  than  both  these  writers  is  the  com- 
mentary of  D  vid  Kimchi  on  the  prophets.74  He  flourished 
about  ten  years  later,  and  endeavours  to  unite  the  most  im- 
portant matter  of  both  his  predecessors.  To  grammatical  il- 
lustration he  adds  various  meanings,  and  introduces  prolix 
controversial  questions,  without  any  connexion,  on  points  of 
history  and  doctrine.  His  work  contains  also  several  polemic 
places  directed  against  the  Christians,  whom  he  calls  D'J'O,  he- 
retics, against  whom  he  probably  inherited  a  hatred  from  his 
father,  Joseph  Kunchi,  who  was  the  author  of  many  contro- 
versial works.  These  places  are  usually  suppressed  in  the 
printed  editions  by  the  censor,  and  in  manuscripts  they  are 


7*  His  commentary  is  printed  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles  of  Bomber*; 
and  Buxtorf,  on  the  margin  of  the  text.  Wolf  has  given  a  list  of  the 
various  editions.     See  Bibl   Heb.  T.  i.  p.  301.     A  Latin  translation  of 

he  Commentary  on  J^aiah  by  C^isar  Malanimf  us  appeared  at  Florrnof 

n  1774. 
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in  part  erased,  both  by  the  Christians  through  polemic  zeal, 
and  by  the  Jews  themselves  through  fear  of  the  inquisitorial 
and  other  persecutions.75  Such  places  in  Isaiah  are,  11.  18, 
where  the  Christians  are  called  idolators,  because  they  wor- 
ship the  image  of  Christ ;  xxv.  3.  xxvi.  5.  xxxiv.  1,  ss.  lxih. 
1,  ss.,  where  Edom,  devoted  to  destruction,  is  explained  of 
Rome,  the  chief  city  of  Christendom  ;  xlix.  6.  liii.  1,  ss.  vn. 
14,  ss.,  where  the  reference  to  Christ  is  opposed  ;  l.wi.  17, 
where  the  self-consecration  of  the  idolators  is  applied  to  the 
sign  of  the  cross  made  by  Christians,  who  are  also  identified 
with  the  eaters  of  swine's  flesh.  Tt  is,  at  the  same  time,  evi- 
dent from  this,  that  his  exposition  must,  in  part,  have  deserted 
the  station  of  history.  In  the  philological  observations  of  his 
father,  the  Arabic  is  frequently  employed. 

In  proof  of  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  proper  to  intro- 
duce here  some  of  the  places  which  are  entirely  suppressed 
in  the  printed  editions.  On  xlix.  6,  he  remarks  thus  :  "  With 
regard  to  the  Christians,  who  explain  this  verse  of  him  that 
was  crucified,  saying,  that  he  is  a  light  of  the  nations,  because 
he  hath  enlightened  the  eyes  of  the  nations  even  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  ;  tell  them,  that  if  he  were  a  God  he  had  not  been 
a  servant.  As  it  is  further  said,  my  God  is  my  strength,  he 
had  no  strength  of  himself,  and  consequently  was  not  God. 
And  how  has  he  also  enlightened  by  his  faith  the  eyes  of  the 
nations  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  while  a  large  proportion  of 
the  nations  remain  who  have  not  received  his  faith,  the 
Israelites  and  Ishmaelites."  The  Pisaro  edition  adds :  and 
again,  as  he  says,  God  is  his  strength,  to  deliver  him  from  the 
hand  of  his  enemies,  lo  !  he  has  not  been  yet  delivered,  nor 
preserved  from  the  power  of  his  enemies,  who  aimed  at  hh 
life,  and  brought  evil  upon  him. 


7  5  Pococke  has  pointed  out  and  supplied  these  places,  as  far  as  re 
lates  to  the  prophets,  partly  from  the  edition  printed  at  Pesaro  in  1515, 
and  partly  from  two  Oxford  manuscripts.  See  Not.  ad  Portam  Mosls, 
pp.  318-343.  In  the  editions  and  in  other  manuscripts  the  Persians  and 
Samaritans  are  sometimes  introducrd  instead  of  the  Christians  and  Ma 
fyntirnedanq 
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On  Lin.  1,  [lii.  13,]  it  runs  as  follows  :  To  the  Christians, 
who  explain  this  of  the  crucified,  you  must  answer, — how  can 
it  be  said  :  he  shall  be  blessed,  exalted  and  extolled,  and  very 
high  ?  As  man  he  was  not  elevated  and  exalted,  [  except  on 
the  wood  to  wh»ch  he  was  fastened  ;*  ]  as  God  he  was  so  from 
the  beginning.  But  it  says  also ;  fo|j  Vty  [v.  8.)  Here  it 
must  mean  i'S,  for  nS  is  equivalent  to  -nS,  and  plural. 6 — It 
is  :  he  shall  see  posterity,  (v.  10.)  As  man  he  had  no  posterity  ; 
and  if  this  be  interpreted  of  the  divinity,  and  posterity  be  ex- 
plained by  followers  or  disciples,  this  is  contrary  to  usage,  for 
disciples  are  never  called  sons. 7  But  God  has  no  posterity. 
Further  we  read  :  he  shall  live  long  (ubi  sup.  As  man  he 
did  not  live  long.  But  could  it  be  said  of  him  as  God,  that 
long  life  should  be  granted  him  as  a  reward  ?  does  not  his  life 
continue  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. — Lastly,  (v.  12  ;)  he 
made  intercession  for  the  trangressors.  But  were  he  God 
himself,  to.  whom  could  he  direct  his  intercession  ? 

The  same  bitter  and  open  hostility  to  Christianity  is  found 
also  in  the  commentary  of  Don  Isaac  Abarbenel,  compos- 
ed about  the  year  1 496,73  the  most  extensive  and  also  the  most 


*  This  clause  is  wanting  in  thp  Pisaro  edition. 

7«  Kimchi,  forgetting  himself,  contradicts  this  remark  in  another 
work.     See  his  Heb.  Gram.  fol.  266.  pag.  1.  Ed.  Venet.  8. 

7  7  M.timonides  very  justly  opposes  this,  appealing,  among  other  ex- 
pressions, to  this,  rj  X'ijn  'J3>  suns  of  the  prophets.  See  Pococke 
ubi  sup.  p.  433.  The  very  same  trope  is  used,  when,  in  the  present  day, 
Christians  are  called  in  the  East,  [  -^.Vj.>aa.+)}  oJa+»  iy^o  ]  those  mho 
are  of  the  rare  of  Christ.  See  Steph.  Scholtz  in  the  Collection  of 
Travels,  by  Paulus,  vii.  p.  49. 

7  *  On  Abarbenel,  see  the  article  Abrabanele.  by  J.  M.  Hartmann  in 
the  Hall.  Encyciopadie,  i.  s.  150  ff.  Top  commentary  on  the  prophets 
was  printed  at  Pesaro  iu  1520,  fol.,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  16U.  fol.  under 
the  title:  v^msx  pmM  |H  .  .  .  12T\U  D'.nnst  DV3J  Sj7  KrWS.  A 
Latin  translation  by  Jo.  Henr.  Maius  appeared  at  Frankfort  in  1711, 
4to.,  and  an  earlier  one  at  Amsterdam  in  1641,  fol.  Only  the  very  rare 
edition  of  Pesaro  contains  the  passages  against  the  Christians,  (see  de 
Rossi,  Bibliotheca  Judaica  Antichristiana,  p.  7,  ss.)  in  opposition  to 
which  many  writers,  as  Dantz,  Constantine  L'Empereur,  A.  Pfeif- 
fer,  and  others,  have  defended  the  more  ancient,  and  often  unhistorical 
doctrine  and  interpretation. — An  examination  of  all  the  places  of  Isaiah 
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tedious  of  all.     Peculiar  to  him  is  that  tiresome  manner,  like 
the  scholastic  writers,  of  throwing  in,  at  every  chapter  or  sec- 


which  are  applied  by  Christians  to  Jesus  and  to  Christian  doctrines,  with 
the  view  of  showing  their  irrelevancy,  is  contained  in  an  exegetical  po- 
lemic work,  which  goes  through  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  with 
this  design.  It  is  entitled  :  Sep  her  Nizzachon  jashan,  and  is  contained  in 
Wagenseil's  tela  Unea  Satance,  Altdorfi,  1681,  pp.  78 — 111.  Where  it 
opposes,  by  appealing  to  the  connexion,  the  historical  references  to  Jesus 
and  his  death  in  certain  places,  as  vn.  14,  ix.  1,  ss.  sis  1,  ss.  lii.  10 — mi. 
12,  it  will  have  the  historical  interpreter  on  its  side,*  and  it  is  often  suc- 
cessful against  the  arbitrary  expositions  of  Christian  cotemporaries, 
who,  for  example,  found  Jesus  pointed  out  in  xxv.  9,  xxvi.  9,  lii.  1,  xlv. 
1,  (in  Coresh,)  lix.  20,  lxi.  1.  We  find  here  again  also  some  expositions 
which  are  given  by  the  fathers :  for  example,  the  government  on  his 
shoulder  in  ix.  6,  explained  of  the  cross  which  Christ  bore,  as  in  Cykill; 
xxxv.  10,  xlix.  13,  of  the  Christian  souls  delivered  from  hell  by  Jesus, 
and  others  of  the  same  kind.  In  short,  as  far  as  this  controversial  work 
maintains  the  defensive,  it  is  tolerable,  and  keeps  to  the  point  of  history. 
But  when  it  attacks,  the  reader  scarcely  knowrs  whether  to  believe  his 
eyes.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that,  as  to  the  principle,  the  fathers 
have  done  no  better,  and  such  self-defence  and  bitterness  are  at  least  ve- 
ry readily  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  people  reduced  probably  to  despera- 
tion, (the  work  seems  to  have  been  composed  in  Spain,)  by  the  priests 
and  inquisition.     Thus  Q1N  in  u.  11,   is  explained  of  the  man,  who  an- 

T  T 

nounced  himself  as  a  God,  and  who  should  no  longer  be  trusted,  v.  8, 

of  the  monks  (Dfl^j,  bald-headed,)  and  priests,  who  seized  all  the  land 

•  T  - 
to  themselves,  and  v.  11,  of  the  gluttony  of  the  monks  in  their  monas- 


*  [  It  will  undoubtedly  have  on  its  side  the  German  neologist,  and  the 
infidel  of  every  name  and  country,  who  would  undermine  Christianity, 
by  injuring  the  credit  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  weak- 
ening our  faith  in  the  inspired  assurances  of  the  prophets,  that  God  would 
send  a  spiritual  deliverer  for  ihe  benefit  of  mankind  :  but  the  man,  who 
receives  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  and  believes  in  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Gospel,  will  not  very  readily  admit  a  principle,  which  takes  it  for 
granted,  that  Christ  or  his  Apostles  or  both  have  either  mistaken  or  per 
verted  the  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  writers. — It  may  be  expedient, 
although  it  can  hardly  be  necessary,  again  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the 
author  rejects  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  and  that  his  philosophy  will 
not  allow  him  to  believe  in  miracles.  The  translator  supposes  it  prefera 
ble  to  give  the  sentiment3  of  his  original,  with  this  accompanying  caution, 
than  to  omit  a  note  which  contains  information  not  accessible  to  an  Eng- 
lish reader,     Tr.l 
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tion,  a  multitude  of  subtle  questions,  which  he  then  an- 
swers largely  enough.  The  Arabic  commentary  of  Tan- 
chum  of  Jerusalem  on  the  prophets,  from  which  Pocockb 
and  especially  Si;hnurher  have  given  specimens,  which 
make  us  wish  to  possess  the  whole,  is  yet  preserved  in 
manuscript  at  Oxford.  '  We  have  therefore  no  other  wri- 
ters to  mention,  except  Salomo  ben  Melkch,  who,  in  his 
Michlal  Jophi,"0  gives  almost  exclusively  grammatical  and 
lexicographical  expositions,  which  are  generally  taken 
from  Kimchi  s  works.  But  for  this  very  reason,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  brevity  and  precision  of  his  statements,  he  is  ve- 
ry useful.  The  best  interpretations  of  Jarchi  may  be  found 
in  abundnnce  in  the  Postillae  of  Nicolaus  de  Lyra,  who 
died  in  1340,  where  they  are  introduced  and  employed.  Of 
this  work  Luther  often  availed  himself.  A  late  German 
translation,  according  to  the  expositions  of  the  Rabbins,  has 
been  lately  presented  to  the  public,  by  a  learned  Jew,  David 
Ottenzuser.^1 


teries.  V.  18,  is  pleasantly  enough  interpreted  of  the  bell  ropes.  From 
his  modification  of  some  places,  for  example  in  chap.  n.  1,  it  may  also 
be  really  conjectured,  that  the  author  was  not  serious,  and  that  he  had 
no  other  design,  than  to  subject  to  the  severest  ridicule  the  explanations 
which  were  then  current  in  the  church. 

7  9  Sec  Uri  catalog.  Bihl.  Bodlei.  p.  16.  Compare  also  Pococke  in 
many  of  his  writings :  viz.  Commentary  on  Joel.  Hosea  and  Micha  ; 
miscellaneous  notes  ad  r'ortam  Mosis ; — Schmj'  rer,  Dissert  Phil, 
Crit.  pp  45,824,  also,  Specim.  Tanch  im.  Hieros.  Tubingae,  1791,  4to< 
— Poco. .  e  intended  to  give  an  edition  of  the  whole  commentary. 

8  0   Sal  ben  Melech  Viichl  1  .J   phi.  Const.  1685,  fol. 

Vl1)  ?"0pP  rot?1  RTWB3  DQ"*',  that  is:  the  book  of  Isaiah,  translated 
into  German  and  explained,  by  David  Ottenzoser.  Printed  ai  Furth. 
in  the  yea  >f  the  wor  d  "i567,  (\.  D.  1307,)  8vo.  The  commentaries  of 
Tarchi  and  Kimchi  accompany  it 
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§9. 

Modem  Translators  and  Expositors* 

Among  the  commentators  who  belong  to  the  period  of  the  re- 
formation,  we  willingly  assign  the  first  place  of  all  to  Luther.* 
His  translation  of  Isaiah  first  appeared  alone  in  1528,  then  in 
1532  along  with  the  other  prophets,  and  in  1534  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  complete  bible.82  He  did  not  himself  pub- 
lish a  commentary  on  it,  but  some  sheets  of  college  notes 
taken  during  his  lectures  were  prepared  for  the  press  in  1534, 
by  one  of  his  hearers.83     The  notes  are  brief,  chiefly  of  a 


*  Those  translators  and  expositors,  with  whom  Isaiah  forms  only  a 
part  of  a  work  on  the  whole  bible,  shall  be  designated  by  an  asterisk. 

«3  Der  Prophet  Iesaia,  Deudsch.  Wittemberg,  b.  Hans  Lufft.  1528.  4. 
In  the  preface  he  speaks  as  follows :  "  We  have  indeed  taken  all  possi- 
ble pains  in  order  that  Isaiah  should  speak  good  plain  German,  although 
it  is  with  difficulty  that  he  can  be  made  to  do  so,  and  has  strongly  re- 
sisted our  efforts,  for  in  the  Hebrew  he  was  very  eloquent,  so  that  it  is 
with  great  labour  that  the  unbending  language  of  the  Germans  can  be 
made  to  accommodate  itself  to  his  style. "t  The  text  is  accompanied 
by  some  short  notes  in  the  margin. — The  complete  edition   bears  this 

title:  Die  Propheten  alle  deudsch  D.  Mart.  Ldth.  m.  d.  xxxii  Wilten- 
lerg,  durch  Hans.  Luft.  Jot.  Respecting  the  changes  it  has  undergone, 
see  Palm's  Geschichte  der  Lath.  Bibelilbers.  S.  366.  Considerable  altera- 
tions were  introduced  in  the  complete  edition.  Thus  in  v.  1 :  ich  will 
yneinen  Vettern,  for  meinen  Lieben;  in  xl.  31:  werden  mit  Krafftveren- 
dzrt,  for  kriegen  neue  Krafft. 

8  3  It  is  to  be  found  in  German  in  Th.  6,  S.  1,  ff.  of  the  Halle  edition 

•On  the  arrangement  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  he  says,  S.  9  :  "But  he 


+  [  As  this  passage  is,  of  course,  in  old  German,  I  subjoin  the  original, 
that  the  reader  who  understands  the  language  may  form  his  own  judg- 
ment. "  Wir  zwar  haben  miiglichen  vleys  gethan,  das  lesaias  gut  klar 
deudsch  redet,  wiewol  er  sich  schwer  dazu  gemacht,  und  fast  gewee- 
ret  hat,  denn  er  ist  ym  Ebreeischeu  fast  wol  beredt  gewesst,  das  yhiB 
die  ^ngelenke  Deudsche  zunge  saur  ankommen  ist."  Tr.  ] 
59 
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practical  kind,  and  he  abounds  with  digressions  on  his  favour* 
ite  subjects ;  some  chapters,  however,  he  treats  more  parti- 
cularly. The  allegorical  interpretation  he  decidedly  rejects, 
and  only  gives  one  specimen  of  it  in  Chap.  vi. — More  exten- 
sive and  more  learned,  but  at  the  same  time  rather  doctrinal 
than  historical  and  philological,  are  the  commentaries  of  two 
other  fathers  of  Protestantism,  Zwingle84  and  Calvin.85  Yet 


is  not  attentive  to  order,  so  as  to  give  to  each  particular  portion  its  pro- 
per place  and  with  its  own  chapters  and  pages;  one  is  so  intermingled 
with  another,  that  much  of  the  first  portion  is  introduced  in  connexion 
with  the  second  and  third,  and  the  third  is  treated  of  somewhat  before 
the  second.  But  whether  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  person  who  col- 
lected and  wrote  out  the  prophecy,  (as  appears  to  be  the  case  with  the 
Psalter,)  or  whether  the  author  himself  has  so  framed  it  as  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  time  and  causes  and  persons  have  occurred  in  the  order  spoken 
o[,  which  time  and  causes  may  not  be  cotemporaneous  or  in  proper 
order,  this,  I  must  acknowledge,  I  do  not  know.''  *  Also,  S.  12  ;  re- 
specting the  means  of  understanding  the  author :  "  Whoever  attempts  to 
explain  this  prophet,  must  be  conversant  in  two  things.  In  the  first  place, 
lie  must  possess  a  thorough  and  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  Gram- 
mar, which  I  candidly  confess  I  have  not  yet  acquired,  and  wherein 
many  distinguished  teachers  in  the  church,  as  Augustin  and  others,  have 
been  deficient.  The  second  particular  is  an  acquaintance  with  sacred 
history,  which  is  still  more  necessary;  and  therefore,  if  only  one  of 
these  two  acquisitions  can  be  made,  I  would  prefer  the  latter."  This 
observation  he  illustrates  by  the  example  of  Augustin,  who,  by  meaus 
of  his  acquaintance  with  history,  has  succeeded  better  than  Jerome, 
who,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  language^  treats  the  history  somewhat 
negligently. 

8  4   ZwiNGLiiContemplationesIsaiae  prophetee,  Turic.  1529,  fol.  Also, 
Opera,  Turic.  1544 — 45.  T.  in. 
3  s   Calvini  Commentarii  in  Iesaiam  prophetam.      Primum  collecti 


*  "  Aber  die  Or<huing  halt  er  nicht,  dass  er  ein  jegliches  du  seincn  Ort 
undmiteigenen  Kapiteln  undeBlattern  fassete,sondern  istfast  gemenget 
durch  einander,  dass  er  viel  des  ersten  Stiickes  under  das  andere  und 
dritte  mit  einfuhrt,  und  wol  das  dritte  Stuck  etwa  ehe  handelt,  als  das 
andere.  Ob  aber  das  geschehen  sey  durch  den,  so  solche  seine  Weissa- 
gung  zusammengelesen  und  geschrieben  hat,  (als  man  im  Psalter  achtet. 
geschehen  zu  seyn,)  oder  ob  er  es  selbst  so  gestaltet  hat,  darnach  Zeit, 
Ursachen  und  Personen  sich  zugetragen  haben,  von  einem  jeglichen 
Stuck  zu  reden,  welehe  Zeit  und  Ursachen  nicht  gleich  seyn  norh 
Ordnung  haben  mogen,  das  weiss  ich  nicht." 
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with  respect  to  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  not  one  of  these  men 
had  made  such  advances  as  are  requisite  to  communicate  in- 
struction to  posterity.  More  important  were  these  studies  in  the 
view  of  Oecolampadius86  and  Brentz  ;* s7  and  Sebastiax 
Munster  *  and  Wolfgang  Meusel  (Musculus,)  among  the 
Protestants,  and  Vatablus  *  of  the  Catholics,  availed  them- 
selves of  their  acquaintance  with  the  Rabbins,  in  order  to  cir- 
culate the  interpretations  which  they  contain  among  Chris- 
tians.83 About  the  same  time,  Cast  alio  *  89  at  Basle  gave  to 
the  world  a  translation  composed  in  good  Latin  with  some 
annotations,  and  the  Portuguese  prelate  Forerius  so  an  exten- 
sive commentary,  and  for  that  age  valuable  and  learned. 

2.  The  commentary  of  Caspar  Sanctius91  is  the  only  one 
belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century  which  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned.  But  towards  the  middle  of  it  ap- 
peared Hugo  Grotius*  and  Louis  de  Dieu,*  two  equally 
celebrated  expositors,  who  opened  the  road,  each  in  his  own 
way,  to  a  more  learned,  enlarged,  and  liberal  method  of  inter- 
pretation :  the  former  by  an  unprejudiced  treatment  of  the 
Old  Testament,  with  the  same  correct  spirit  and  elegant  feel- 
ing which  are  applied  to  the  other  classic  writings,  from 
which  he  adduces  the  most  appropriate  parallel  places  ;92)  the 


opera  N.  Gallash,  deinde  locupletati  cura  ipsius  auctoris.  Ed.  in. 
Genevas,  1570,  fol.  It  was  reprinted  in  1583,  and  in  the  Amsterdam 
edition  ofhis  works,  1671,  T.  iv. 

8  6  Hypomnemata  in  Esaiam.     Basil,  1525,  1567,  4to. 

3  7  Jo.  Brentii  Esaias  commentariis  explicates,  Francof.  1550.  Also 
Opp.  T.  iv.  p.  124,  Tubing.  1675,  fol.     See  a  conjecture  ofhis  on  n.  6. 

8  a  Seb.  Munster  in  the  Critici  Sacri.  Musculi  Comment,  locu- 
pletissimi  et  recens  editi  in  Esaim  prophetam.  Basil.  1570,  fol.  The 
notes  of  Vatablus  are  in  Rob.  Stephens'  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  1557, 
and  also  in  the  Critici  Sacri.  The  last  contain  brief  but  very  useful 
glosses,  in  the  form  of  scholia. 

so  Biblia,  interprete  Seb.  Castalione,  una  cum  ejusdem  annota- 
tionibus.     Basil,  1531,  fol.     The  notes  are  in  the  Critici  Sacri. 

9  o  Franc.  Forerii,  Lusitani  Olyssiponensis,  Commentarius  in  Es. 
Venet.  1553,  fol.     Reprinted  in  the  Critici  Sacri. 

« i  Casp.  Sanctii  Commentarius  in  prophetas  majores  et  minore*. 
Antwerp-  1621,  fol. 
9  J  Hug.  Gt*otu  annotationes  in  V,  J,  Paris,  1644,  They  are  also  is 
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latter  by  careful  grammatical  and  philological  investigation  ol 
particular  passages,  accompanied  by  a  learned  and  judicious 
use  of  the  cognate  dialects,  especially  the  Syriac  and  Ethio- 
pia93 The  most  important  interpreters,  until  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  are  to  be  found  collectively  in  the  Critici 
Sacri,94  and  are  embodied  in  one  continuous  commentary  in 
the  publication  of  Matthew  Poole.95  As  far  as  relates  to 
the  extensiveness  of  the  selection  of  notes,  the  latter  work  i? 
the  richer  of  the  t  wo. 

§  10. 

It  cannot  be  stated  without  regret,  that  the  course  thus? 
opened  by  De  Dieu  and  Grotius  was  pursued  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, by  a  much  smaller  number  of  interpreters  than  could  be 
wished,  and  might  have  b^en  expected.  Among  the  great 
oriental  scholars,  who,  from  that  period,  adorned  the  reformed 
church,  from  the  time  of  Edward  Pococke  and  Samuel  Bo- 
chart  to  that  of  Albert  Schultens,  no  one  has  chosen  Isaiah- 
for  the  especial  subject  of  a  work,  although  excellent  ma- 
terials may  be  found  in  Bochart's  writings  to  illustrate  this 


the  Critici  Sacri ;  and  Calovius,  who,  in  his  Biblia  IHustrata,  took  the 
useless  trouble  to  controvert  at  length  whatever  they  contained  in  oppo- 
sition to  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  has  introduced  them  into  his  work.  A 
new  edition  appeared,  under  the  superintendence  of  Vogei.  and  Doder- 
i.ein,  in  which  Isaiah  is  to  be  found  in  the  third  volume,  with  some  ad- 
ditional remarks  by  Doderlein,  in  a  separate  auctarium,  1779,  4to. 

9  3  Lud.  de  Dieu  animadvers.  in  V.  T.  libros  omnes.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1648,  4to.  It  was  afterwards  reprinted,  with  his  observations  on  the 
New  Testament,  under  the  title:  Critica  Sacra,  Amstelod.  1693,  fol. 
The  notes  on  Isaiah  are  in  pp.  190 — 243. 

9  4  The  Critici  Sacri  (London,  1660,  9  vol.  fol  )  contain,  in  thefourth 
volume,  the  notes  on  Isaiah  of  Munster,  Vatablus,  Castalio,  Cxaruts, 
Forerius,  Drusius,  and  Grotius  :  most  of  whom  have  been  already  no- 
ticed. Clarius  is  not  of  much  importance;  he  generally  contents 
himself  with  transcribing  Munster.  Drusius  has  given  a  collection  of 
the  fragments  that  remain  of  the  lost  Greek  versions,  which  afterwards 
Montfaucon  made  the  groundwork  of  his  own  publication. 

o  5  MatthjEi  Poli  Synopsis  Criticorum  aliorumque  sacrae  scripture 
interpretum  et  commentatorum.  Lond.  1669,  4to.  Francof.  1679,  fol. 
V.  Voll.    Isaiah  is  in  volume  in'. 
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prophet,  and  a  series  of  valuable   observations  on  him   has 
been  left  by  Schultens.*96     Whatever,  in  addition  to  these, 
was  published  in  complete  works  previously  to  Vitringa's,  is 
not  of  great  consequence.  John  Cocceius*  9:  is  indeed  often 
happy  in  his  philological  illustrations  of  particular  places,  and 
in  this  respect  he  deserves  praise  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  his 
notorious  attachment  to  a  system  of  interpretation,  which  is 
perpetually  discovering  typt,c  and  prophecies,  and  which  is 
every  where  prominent  in  his  wt,rk,  is  at   present  scarcely  to 
be  read  with  pleasure.     Of  Sebastian  Schmidt,98  an  inter- 
preter by  no  means  to  be   despised,  properly  speaking,  only 
notes  taken  on  the  delivery  of  his  college  lecture  have  been 
printed.     The  critical  notes  of  Louis  Capel  adheio,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  various  readings  which  he  supposed  to  be 
discoverable  from  the  versions,  as  in  a  late  period  those  of 
Houbigant  and  Lowm."     The  commentary  of  Varenius. 
Professor  at  Rostock,  who  died  in  1684,  which  contains  some 
useful  collections,  is  by  no  means  an  agreeable  work,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  scholastic  method,  and  the  introduction,  with 
tedious  prolixity,  of  matters  unconnected  with  his   subject.100 


9  6  Alb.  Schultens.  animadvers  philol.  et  criticae  ad  varia  loca, 
V.  T.  Amstelod.  1709.  It  was  reprinted,  together  with  other  writings, 
under  the  title :  Opera  minora,  ugd.  Bat.  et  Leovardiae,  1769,  4to, 
The  observations  on  Isaiah  are  in  pp.  252 — 292.  In  this  work  Schultens 
made  great  use  of  the  Arabic  language  to  illustrate  Hebrew  words  and 
phra?es,  although  he  generally  adduces  passages  from  the  grammarians 
and  prose  writers:  indeed,  no  acquaintance  at  all  with  the  Arabic  poets 
is  discoverable  in  his  work.  The  philological  interpretations  which  he 
thus  deduces,  he  places  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Rabbins  had  preserved.  In  his  later  works  he  speaks  of 
these  observations  as  of  a  youthful  publication,  and  does  himself  retract 
several  of  them:  however,  it  is  often  superior,  for  natural  and  unforced 
interpretations,  to  the  other. 

9  7  Jo.  Cocceii  Opp.  Amstelod.  1701,  fol.  T.  n. 

9  8  Seb.  Schmidii  Commentarius  super  illustres  prophetias  Iesaiae. 
Hamb.  1702,  4to.  It  is  edited  by  Sandhagen-  during  the  life  and  with 
the  permission  of  the  author. 

9  0  Lud.  Cappelli  Commentarii  et  notae  criticae  in  V.  T.  Amstelod. 
1689,  fol.  pp.  492—520. 

i  o  o  August.  Varenii  Comment,  in  Esaiam.ed.  Jo.  Fecht.  Lips.  1708, 
4to. 
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But  the  publication  of  Vitringa's  commentary  constitutes  ar* 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  this   prophet, 
This  work  alone  is  of  far  more  weight  than  the  earlier  expo- 
sitions and  a  large  proportion  of  the  later.     He  is  certainly 
attached  to  the  Cocceian  method  of  interpretation,  and  the 
frequency  with  which  he  shows  when  and  how  far  the  predic- 
tions of  the  prophet  come  down  into  modern  periods  of  his- 
tory, even  to  the  middle  ages,  the* interpreter  of  the  present 
day  will  find  it  necessary  to  pass  over  ;  yet  this  weakness  of 
his  times*  is  abundantly  redeemed  by  his  superiority  in  other 
respects.     The  sei^e  of  every  passage  and  of  every  difficult 
word  is  weighed  by  the  assistance  of  a  remarkable  knowledge 
of  scriptural  language  and  of  antiquities  in  general,  by  the  use 
of  all  the  literary  preparation  that  his  age  could   furnish,  to- 
gether with  a  carefulness  and  extent  of  examination  which  is 
often  astonishing.     Greatly  worthy  of  attention  also  are  his 
collections  of  historical  notices  relating  to  foreign   nations, 
against  which  many  of  the  prophecies  are  directed.     On  ac- 
count of  his  views  above  mentioned,  and  because  he  has  made 
but  little  use  of  the  dialects,  and  in  general  only  where  they 
had  been  already  compared  by  others,  his  value  has  often  been 
estimated  too  low  ;  but  not  a  few  biblical  critics,  who   look 
down  upon   him  with  arrogance,  would   have  done  better  to 
avail  themselves  of  his  labors,  which  could  not  but  have  been 
advantageous  to  their  own.101 


•  [  This  is  another  illustration  of  the  author's  views  and  feelings  on 
the  subject  of  prophecy,  which  the  reader  is  prepared  to  receive  with 
caution.     Tr.  ] 

i  o  i  Camp.  Vitrince  Comraentarius  in  librum  Prophetiarum  Iesaiae, 
Leovardia?.  T.  i.  1714.  T  n.  1720,  fol.  Editio  nova,  Basil,  1732,  2  vol. 
fol.  Another  impression  was  given  at  Herborn,  1715,  and  another  at 
Tubingen,  1732.  A  German  translation,  from  which  all  the  useless  mys- 
tical interpretations  are  expunged,  was  made  by  Ant.  Friedrich  Bus- 
ching,  with  the  title :  Camp.  Vitri..gje,  Auslegung  der  Weissagungen 
Iesaia.  Th.  i.  with  a  preface  by  Mosheim.  Halle,  1749  ;  Th.  h.  1751.  4. 
The  author  was  professor  of  Theology  at  Franeker,  and  died  in  1722. 
See  the  funeral  oration  onbimby  Schultens,  prefixed  tothe  first  volume 
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§10. 


Since  that  time  but  little,  comparatively  speaking,  has  been 
effected  in  forming  a  collection  of  rich  exegetical  materials. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  the  18th 
century  to  interpret  the  prophet,  and  the  Old  Testament  in 
general,  with  feeling  and  taste,  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
eastern  poet ;  to  treat  the  places  applied  to  the  Messiah,  with 
a  reference  to  genuine  points  of  history,  and  to  show  that  a 
considerable  part  cannot  possibly  look  beyond  the  cotempo- 
raries  of  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah.*  For  this  period  also  it  was 
reserved  by  profound  and  learned  philological  investigation  to 
settle  the  meaning  of  words,  especially  in  difficult  places,  by 
the  aid  of  the  dialects,  for  which  Vitringa  had  done  nothing ; 
but  which  were  shown  by  N.  W.  Schroeder,  in  a  splendid 
specimen,  to  contain  treasures  that  might  be  applied  to  the 
explanation  of  the  prophet. 

1.  Cotemporaneous  with  Vitringa  was  J.  H.  Michaelis,* 
who  published  his  valuable  notes  in  the  margin  of  his  Hebrew- 
Bible,  printed  at  Halle,  and  which  is  particularly  useful  for  the 
accurate  references  which  it  contains  to  verbal  and  real  pa- 


*  [  The  imperfect  and  erroneous  view  which  the  author  had  formed 
respecting  the  character  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  (see  Einleitung.  §  7,) 
would  lead  us  to  expect  that  he  would  endeavour  to  connect  the  pro- 
phetic representations  of  Isaiah  with  cotemporaneous  persons  and 
events.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  tendency  of  such  an  effort  must 
be,  to  sap  the  foundations  of  revealed  religion  by  destroying  our  faith  in 
prophecy.  But  this  "  word,  spoken  by  holy  men  of  old  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  is  too  "  sure"  to  be  weakened  by  any  at- 
tempts, and  constitutes  one  of  those  proofs  in  defence  of  revelation, 
which  time,  that  covers  other  subjects  with  obscurity  often  impossible 
to  be  removed,  only  serves  to  render  more  striking  and  conspicuous. 
See  some  good  remarks  on  prophecy  in  Jahn's  Introduction  to  the  Olrf 
Testament.  Part  u.  ft  73—88,  pp.294— 321.  Tr.7 
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rallelisms.10-  The  commentary  of  Le  Clerc*103  is  not  so  va- 
luable on  the  prophets  as  on  the  historical  books  ;  but  Cal- 
met*104  contains  a  very  laborious,  although  not  a  critical,  col- 
lection of  historical  materials.  The  critical  notes  and  conjec- 
tures of  Houbigant105  are  characterized  by  boldness,  injustice 
to  the  received  text  in  favour  of  the  versions,  and  want  of 
grammatical  acquaintance  with  the  language,  which  is  often 
conspicuous.  Robert  Lowth106  also  is  frequently  not  less 
bold  as  a  conjectural  critic,  although  his  work  on  Isaiah  pos- 
sesses distinguished  merit  for  elegant  and  poetical  discern- 
ment. Himself  a  poet,  endowed  with  true  classical  taste  and 
feeling,  he  considered  our  prophet,  and  generally  the  Old 
Testament  poetry  in  this  view,  which,  since  the  time  of  Gro- 
tius,  had  been  again  altogether  neglected  ;  but  afterwards, 
principally  by  means  of  Herder,  became  current  in  Germany. 
The  notes  relate  in  part  to  history  and  antiquities,  in  part  to 
doctrine,  (without  derogating  from  the  claims  of  the  church 
system,)  and  in  part  to  criticism.  In  this  last  department  he 
ventures  to  introduce  a  multitude  of  alterations  in  the  text, 
partly  according  to  various  readings  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  old  versions,  and  partly  from  conjectures  of  his 
own,  and  of  his  friends,  Dr.  Jebb  and  Archbishop  Seeker. 
How  unimportant  and  unnecessary  these  emendations  so 
called  were,  is  shown  in   a  very  profound  manner  by  Ko- 


i  «3  Biblia  Hebraica,  ed.  J.  H.  Michaelis,  Halae,  1720.  The  notes 
are  on  the  margin  of  the  text. 

i  o  3  Veteris  Testamenti  prophetse  ab  Esaia  ad  Malachiam  usque  ex 
1  ranslatione  Jo.  Clerici,  cum  ejusdem  commentario  philologico  et  para- 
phrasi  in  Esaiara,  Jeremiam,  ejus  Lamentationes  et  Abdiam.  Amstelod. 
1731,  fol. 

i  o  4  Aug.  Calmet  Commentaire  literal  sur  tous  les  livres  de  l'ancien 
et  nouveau  Testament,  Paris,  1724 — 26. 

i  o  5  C.  Fr.  Houbigant  Biblia  Hebr.  cum  not.  crit.  et  vers.  Lat.  Pa- 
ris. 1753,  4  vol.  fol.  The  notes  were  reprinted  at  Frankfort  in  1777,  in 
in  2  vols.  4to,  under  the  care  of  C.  F.  Bahrdt.  Those  on  Isaiah  are  in 
vol.  n.  p.  543,  ss. 

i  o  6  Isaiah.  A  new  translation,  with  a  preliminary  dissertation,  and 
notes  critical,  philological  and  explanatory.  By  Robert  Lowth,  D.  I> 
lord  Bishop  of  London     London,  1778,  royal  8vo. 
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Cher,1"7  a  learned  Swiss,  educated  in  Holland,  who,  treading 
almost  in  the  footsteps  of  Buxtorf,  will  not  deviate  a  hair's 
breadth  from  the  masoretical  text,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
gives  many  useful  illustrations.  Koppe103  soon  gave  to  the 
world  a  German  translation  of  Lowth's  work  with  additional 
notes  of  his  own,  critical  and  expository,  far  superior  to  those 
of  his  author.  Here  and  there  they  justify  Lowth's  decisions,, 
and  exhibit  some  illustrations  and  criticisms,  which,  although 
more  cautious  than  his,  are  still  however  often  inadmissible. 
What  Koppe  has  afforded  for  the  higher  criticism  of  Isaiah, 
has  been  already  partially  touched  on,  (Einleit.  §  3,  3.).  He 
first  directed  our  attention  to  the  necessity  of  denying,  on 
historical  grounds,  the  genuineness  of  many  pieces  ascribed 
to  this  prophet.  But  as  in  his  division  of  the  whole  work 
as  collected  together  he  goes  too  far,  and  often  proceeds  ar- 
bitrarily, his  criticism  wants  a  firm  support,  and  the  collec- 
tion appears  to  him  as  a  loose  intermingled  heap  composed 
of  disjointed  fragments  taken  from  the  works  of  various  po- 
ets belonging  to  various  periods.  Although  this  hypothesis 
will  appear  unfounded  in  proportion  as  it  is  examined,  yet 
many  modern  writers  have  adopted  it  without  any  limitation. 
The  Clavis  of  Paulus109  contains  ideas  for  historical  inter- 
pretation much  better  digested  and  very  appropriate,  but 
still  the  number  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  Shemitic 
languages  who  would  accede  to  its  philological  interpretation 


io7  Vindiciae  S.  textus  Hebraei  Esaiae  adversus  D.  Roberti  Lowthi 
criticam,  a  Dav.  Kocheko,  V.  T.  et  ling.  Orient,  profess.   Bernae 
1786,  8vo. 

io8  D.  Robert  Lowths,  Lordbischofs  zu  London,  Tesaias,  neu  fiber- 
setzt,  nebst  einer  Einleitung  und  critischen  philologischen  und  erlau> 
ternden  Anmerkungen.  A.  d.  Engl,  (by  Richerz).  Mit  Zusatzen  uni 
Anmerkungen  von  J.  B.  Koppe,  Prof,  zu  Goltingen,  B.  1—4.  1779 — 
81.  8vo. 

i  09  Philologischer  Clavis  uber  das  Alte  Testament  ftir  Schulea  uui. 
Acadamien.  lesaias.  Von  Hein.  Eberh.  Gottl.  Paulus.  Jena.  170? 
8vo. 


m 
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is  yet  fewer.  The  scholia  of  Bauer,110  and  the  work  in  the 
exegetical  manual  of  Adgusti  and  Hopfner,"1  are  among 
the  most  useful  of  those  modern  helps  which  have  appeared 
up  to  the  present  time  for  cursory  reading.  The  former  of 
these  works  especially,  although  a  hasty  composition,  like 
most  compositions  of  this  author,  shows  every  where  his  cor- 
rect and  striking  discernment.  But  all  the  above  mentioned 
expository  writings  are  far  exceeded  by  the  commentary  of 
Rosen muller,  a  second  edition  of  which,  revised  and  im- 
proved, has  lately  been  published.112  In  the  first  notes  select- 
ed from  the  works  of  Grotius,  Dathe,  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  are 
principally  conspicuous,  and  with  much  that  is  valuable  in 
the  first  part,  it  wants  completeness  in  the  last,  (Ch.  xl — 
lxvi.)  In  the  second  edition,  which  may  be  considered  as 
an  entirely  new  work,  the  author  very  frequently  goes  back 
to  Vitringa,  employs  his  materials,  often  introduces  him  in  his 
own  words,  and  has  secured  for  himself  great  merit  in  the 
history  of  interpretation,  by  exhibiting  almost  throughout  a 
very  learned  critique  and  comparison  of  the  ancient  versions, 
abundant  quotations  from  the  Rabbins,  especially  Iarchi,  (we 
should  greatly  have  preferred  Aben-Ezia,)  and  from  Jerome, 
particularly  where  he  follows  his  Hebrew  teachers.  Per- 
haps indeed  the  author  has  too  often  followed  such  tradition- 
ary interpretations.  Some  historical  and  critical  views  pre- 
sented in  the  earlier  edition  are  more  satisfactory  to  me,  than 
those  adopted  in  this,  as,  for  example,  in  ch.  vn.  When  the 
author  notices  the  conjectures  of  Lowth  and  Roppe,  he  often 


no  Jo.  Chb.  Fr.  Schulzii  Scholia  in  V.  T.  continuata  a  G.  L.  Bau- 
er. Vol.  vin.  pp.  173  ss.  and  vol.  ix.  1794—5. 

i  1 1  Esegetisches  Handbuch  des  A.  T.  fur  Prediger,  Schullehrer  und 
gebildete  Leser.  F&nftes  und  Sechtes  Stuck,  enthaltend  den  Iesaias  (v. 
J;  Ch*.  W.  Augusti).  Leipz  1799. 

iia  Ern.  Fr.  Car.  RosenmBlleri  Scholia  in  Vetus  Testamentum. 
T.  «i.  lesaiae  vaticinia  complectens.  Sect.  1.  Lips.  1791.  Sect.  2,  1793. 
Sect.  3, 1793. — The  new  edition  bears  the  particular  title :  lesaiae  va- 
ticinia annotatione  perpetua  illustravit  E.  F.  C.  Rosenmuller,  Vol.  i. 
Lips.  181L  (on  the  general  title  page,  1810.)  Vol.  h.  1818.  Vol.  m. 
1920. 
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rejects  them  in  the  words  of  Kocher.  The  well  known  prin- 
ciples of  philological  interpretation  which  he  pursues  in  res- 
pect to  the  analogy  of  scriptural  language  with  the  usage  of 
the  cognate  dialects,  which  are  the  only  correct  principles, 
contribute  to  increase  the  superior  excellence  of  his  work  ; 
and  indeed  nothing  else  could  be  expected  from  the  scholar, 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  Shemitic  languages  is  learned 
and  comprehensive. 

2.  The  number  of  translations,  especially  in  German,  which 
the  present  period  produces,  is  very  great,  and  although  they 
are  generally  accompanied  by  some  critical  and  exegetical 
remarks,  it  is  only  in  a  few  that  these  remarks  discover  pro- 
found investigation.  Before  the  appearance  in  German  of 
the  work  of  Lowth,  translations  had  been  made  by  Vogel,113 
Struensee,114  Walther,115  and  J.  D.  Michaels.* n6  The 
latter  follows  a  multitude  of  critical  and  exegetical  conjec- 
tures, which  are  now  for  the  most  part  abandoned,  and  is 
destitute  of  force  and  dignity  of  language  ;  but  his  remarks 
for  the  unlearned  abound  with  observations  very  acceptable 
even  to  the  learned  interpreter.  Moldenhauer117  translates 
with  little  taste,  and  his  interpretation  contains  little  that  can 
be  called  his  own. 


1 i  3  Geoug  Joh.  Ludg.  Vogel's,  Beysitzers  der  phil.  Fac.  zu  Halle, 
Umschreibung  der  Weissagungen  des  Propheten  Iesaias.  Halle,  1771. 
Svo. 

1 1  4  Neue  Uebersetzung  der  Weissagungen  Iesaia,  JoeMs,  Amos,  Oba- 
dia  und  Micha,  nach  dem  Heb.  Text,  mit  Zuziohung  der  Griechischen 
Version,  von  Chr.  Gottfh.  St.  uensee,  Rector  der  Domschule  in  Hal- 
berstadt.  Halberst.  1773. — He  attaches  far  too  great  value  to  the  va- 
rious readings  supposed  to  be  suggested  by  the  lxx. 

i  i  5  Die  Weissagungen  des  Propheten  Iesaias,  tibersetzt  von  Joh. 
Heinr.  Walthek,  Repetenten  zu  Gottingen.  Mit  einer  Vorrede  von 
Zacharia.     Halle,  1774,  8vo. 

i»o  J.  D.  Michaelis  deutsche  Ucber*etzung  des  Alten  Testaments, 
mit  Anmerkungen  ftir  Ungelehrte.  Der  achte  Theil  welcher  die  Weissa- 
gungen Iesaia  enthalt.  Gotting.  1777,  4to.  Respecting  the  alterations 
of  the  text,  see  the  same  author's  Orientalische  Bibliothek,  Th.  14. 

i  i 1  Uebersetzung  und  Erlauterung  des  Propheten  Iesaia.  Ent- 
worfen  von  D.  Joh.  Hein.  MoldeShauer.  Pastor  am  Dom  in  Hamburg, 
Auedlinburg,  17^(1 
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Metrical  versions,  but  too  free  and  modernized,  with  over 
bold  critical  improvements,  borrowed  in  part  from  Lowth  and 
Koppe,  have  been  published  by  Cube118  and  Kragelius.119 
The  works  of  Seiler'20  and  Holster121  are  altogether  adapted 
to  practical  purposes.  The  translation  of  Hensler1-2  is  har- 
monious, without  being  too  free,  and  the  notes  and  views  of 
the  contents  comprise  many  just  and  well-founded  remarks. 
It  is  surprising  that  Hensler,  a  divine  in  other  respects  pretty- 
free  from  prejudice,  should  have  shown  but  little  congeniality 
with  the  correct  critical  views  of  this  book,  and  that  he 
should  have  opposed  them  on  such  weak  grounds.  Au- 
ousTi,,2i  in  his  translation,  opposes  with  reason  the  practice, 
which,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  century,  had 
become  prevalent,  of  translating  in  a  modernized  manner  and 
in  Iambic  verses,  and  therefore  chooses  on  the  other  hand 
simple  prose ;  yet  he  has  probably  attended  too  little  to  the 
harmony,  and  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  difficult  places. 
In  the  latest  work  of  Eichhorn  on  all  the  prophets,1-'  Isaiah 
is  divided  into  not  less  than  85  of  their  oracles  or  fragments,  and 


J  i  8  lesaias  metrisch  iibersetzt  mit  Anmerkungen,  von  Joh.  Dav. 
Cube.  Th.  1.  Berlin,  1785.  Th.  2.  1786,  8.  (It  is  incomplete,  extend- 
ing no  further  than  the  39th  chapter.) 

i  i  o  lesaias.  Erster  Theil  Neu  iibersetzt  und  critisch  bearbeitet  von 
Gebh.  Khagelids,  Prediger  in  Lippstadt  Bremen,  1790.   8. 

120  lesaias  aus  dem  Hebraischen  Iibersetzt  und  mit  Anmerkungen 
©r  autert  von  D.  Geog  Fried.  Seilep.  Krlangen,  1783.    8. 

•  2  <  Die  proph'tiscbe  Schrift  des  lesaias.  eiu  Lieblingshuch  Jesu, 
von  R.  Holster,  Hanover,  1819.    8. 

12*  lesaias,  neu  Iibersetzt  mit  Anmerkungen  von  Chist.  Gott\ 
hilf  Hk.nsle  ,  Prof.  derTheologie  zu  Kiel.  Hamburg  und  Kiel,  1788. 

•  2  3  Die  Schriften  des  Alien  Testaments.  Neu  iibersetzt  von  J.  C. 
W.  Aug'^ti  und  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette.  Vierter  Bd.  Die  Propheten. 
•Heidleb^rg,  1810.    8.     The  translation  of  Isaiah  is  by  Augusti.    See  the 

©xegetische  Handbuch  mentioned  above,  No.  111. 

12  4  Die  Hebraischen  Propheten,  von  J  G.  Eichhorn.  Gottingen. 
B.  1,  1816,  B.  2,  3,  1819.  8.  For  the  places  of  Isaiah,  see  the  list  at  the 
end  of  the  third  volume.  The  genuine  prophecies  of  Isaiah  had  been 
published  before  by  the  author  in  Justi's  Blumen  alihebrdischer  Dichr- 
ktrnst.  Giessen,  1803,  the  text  of  which  is  here  reprinted. 
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r.hese  are  ascribed  to  various  authors  and  times,  and  arranged 
according  to  the  editor's  hypothesis,  for  the  most  part  in  pur- 
suance of  the  hints  of  Koppe.  With  the  text  are  connected 
notices  of  the  contents  and  historical  remarks,  which  present 
the  point  of  view  in  which  the  translator  has  considered  them. 
The  view  given  of  the  prophetic  oracles  in  this  work  is  in 
general  quite  characteristic  of  the  author.  According  to  it 
we  have  here  for  the  most  part  no  predictions  of  the  future, 
but  poetic  descriptions  of  the  present  and  even  of  the  past.125 
In  the  German  translation  of  Dkreser  with  remarks,  the  au- 
thor has  availed  himself  of  the  progress  made  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  Protestant  writers  only  so  far  as  they  supported  the  doc- 
trines of  his  church.126  Among  the  Latin  versions  of  late  date 
those  of  Doderlein  ia  and  D\the  u3  deserve  a  conspicuous 
rank,  and  are  similar  both  in  respect  to  manner  and  prin- 
ciples. Both  these  translators  are  strictly  careful  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  original  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin 
language,  and  at  the  same  time  never  to  paraphrase.  Both  of 
them  also  give  some  exegetical  and  critical  remarks,  which 
contain  much  valuable  matter,  although  they  both  constantly 
alter  the  text  and  often  without  necessity. 

3.  It  is  proper  to  mention  here  those  writers  who  have 
sought  to  acquire  reputation  by  exegetical  and  critical  exami- 
nation of  particular  places,  or  of  certain  portions  of  the  whole. 
To  the  latter  belongs  particularly  the  Hollander  Greve,  who 
had  formed  the  plan  of  a  complete  commentary,  but  has  yet 


i 3  5   See  Die  Introduction  to  cbaps.  xxviii — xxsm. 
12  6   Die   heilige  Schrift  des  A.  T.  4te-!  Tlieiles  lster  Band.  Vou 
D.  Th.  Ant.  Defeser.     Frankf.  am  Mayo.  1808. 

127  Esaias.  ex  rect-nsione  testus  Hebraei  ad  fidem  codd.  manuscrip- 
torum  et  versionum  antiquarum  Latine  vertit  notasque  varii  argumenti 
aubjecit  Jo.    Christoph.    DSderieix,  D.  Altorfi,  1775.  Ed.   2    1780. 

Ed.  3.  1789.  8vo. 

128  Prophetae  raajores  ex  recensione  textus  Hebraei  et  versionum 
antiquarum  Latine  versi,  notisque  philologicis  et  criticis  illustrati,  a  Jo. 

\oc  Dathio,  Theot.  D.  et  Prof.  Lip?.  1779.  Ed.  2.  17^3.  8vo. 
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only  published  a  work  on  chaps,  xl — lvi.129  In  the  introduc- 
tion, he  states  his  objections  to  the  view,  maintained  by  Ger- 
man critics,  that  certain  parts  of  Isaiah  are  not  genuine.  He 
also  proposes  a  metrical  scheme  of  his  own,  which  rejects 
the  present  punctuation  and  rests  upon  a  system  of  the  author's 
invention  having  a  closer  connexion  with  the  Arabic;  and,  to  ac- 
commodate to  this  system  when  it  will  not  suit  the  Hebrew  text, 
he  introduces  a  multitude  of  arbitrary  alterations.  Among  the 
philological  andexegetical  observations  on  particular  places,  the 
works  most  distinguished  for  learning  and  happy  conception  of 
the  author's  idea  are  those  of  Hoheisel,130  Schelling,'3'  and  Ak- 
TiOLDi  :laa  those  of  Schleusner1  ■  and  Mossler134  are  less  so.  The 


129  Vaticiniorum  Jesaiae  pars  continens  carmina  a  cap.  xl.  usque 
lvi.  9.  Hebraica  ad  numeros  recensuit,  versionem  et  notas  adjpcit  C. 
J.  Ghev  ,  Lng.  Orient  et  Antiq.  Jud.  Prof.  Ordinarius  i:s  Acad.  Francq. 
Aecedit  interpretatio  Belgica,  1810.  in  long  4to.  Comp.  Allgemein. 
Lit.  Zeit.  1816,  Supplementary  pages,  (Er^anzungs  Blatter,)  no.  1.  As 
early  as  the  year  179-3,  the  author  announced  an  extensive  work, 
in  3  or  4  quarto  volumes:  Prog  amma  edilionis  vaticiniorum  Jesaiae 
novae.     Daventriae,  anno  CIdIdCCXCV. 

i  3  o  Car.  Lud.  f  Iohkisel,  Prof.  Gedanensis,  Observationes  philologi- 
co-exegetkae,  quibus  non  nulla  furfur *.  Esaiae  loca  ex  indole  linguae 
S.,ex  accentuate  >ne  Ebraeorumetantiquitatibusillustrantur  et  exponun- 
tur.     Gedani,  1729,  8vo. 

i  3  i  Animadversioues  philologico-criticae  in  loca  difficiliora  Fesaia?, 
quibus  prajstantissimorum  interpretum  sententias  exponit:  suam  novam- 
que  proponit  Jos.  Fkid.  Schelling,  Superintended  Schorndorf.  in 
due.  Wirtemb.  Lips.  1797,  8vo. 

i  3  3  Alb.  Jac.  Ar.noi.di  Observationes  ad  quaedam  Jesaiae  loca.  This 
is  a  new  year's  P  ogrcim  of  the  University  of  Marburg,  1796,  4to.  Un- 
fortunately, it  only  treats  of  three  places,  i.  8,  28.  ft.  6  .  but  these  are 
examined  with  that  profound  investigation  and  learning  for  which  the 
author  is  distinguished. 

133  Beit  rage  zur  Erlauterung  der  Weissagungen  des  Propheten  Ie- 
saias,  von  D.  Joh.  Fried.  Schleusner,  in  the  Analekten  fiQr  das  Stu- 
dium  der  exeget.  undsy^temat.  Tfieologie,  edited  by  Km  and  Tzschir- 
ner.  B.  1.  H.  2.  S.  1,  ff.  (Leipz.  1813.)    They  extend  through  chaps. 

1 — XXIX. 

i  3i  Chr,  Guil.  Mossler  novae  locorum  nonnullorum  Iesaiae  expli- 
catu  diflSciliorum  interpretationis  periculum.  Viteb.  1808.  4to.  It  com- 
prehends the  first  five  chapter?. 
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most  profound  philological  investigation,  applied  principally 
to  Isaiah,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  Schroder's  mono- 
g rap  hie  on  Is.  in.  16,  ss.  ;  the  next  in  Martini's  work  on 
chap.  Lin.,  with  whom  also  Schnurrer135  and  Aurivilhus 
must  be  mentioned,  as  accurate  and  able  interpreters  of  par- 
ticular places.  The  latest  specimen  of  a  translation,  accom- 
panied by  a  historical  exposition  of  a  popular  kind,!  e  may  in- 
deed contain  much  that  is  original  both  in  respect  to  language 
and  history,  but  proportionably  less  that  is  well  founded  and 
wrorthy  of  the  present  advanced  state  of  interpretation.137 


i  3  s  Besides  the  Programs  to  be  mentioned  on  xv.  we  may  notice  al- 
so the  brief  significations  which  are  contained  in  some  academical  the- 
ses :  Thesium  inauguralium  pars  philologico-critica,  praef.  Schnurrer* 
1783,  1788.  4to. 

i  3  e  Reden  und  Lieder  aus  dem  Iesaias,  theils  ganz,  theils  nach  ihren 
schwersten  Stellen  tibersetzt  und  erklait,  alle  aber  nach  ihren  geschicht- 
lichen  Beziehungen  dargestellt.  Nebst  einem  Anhange  aus  dem  Buche 
der  Weisheit.  Freyberg,  1815  8. 

n?  A  large  and  very  minute  list  of  old  writings  and  dissertations 
on  particular  places,  for  the  most  part  small  and  of  little  value,  may  be 
found  in  Calmet's  Bibl.  Bibliotb.  S.  414  ff. 
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PREFACE. 


The  following  pages  are  extracted  from  the  Preface  to  Mi- 
chaelis' Sybiac  Chrestomathy.  This  Preface  was  first  pub- 
lished with  the  Chrestomathy  in  the  year  1768  ;  but  it  appeared 
at  Gottingen  in  the  year  1786,  corrected,  and  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  author's  valuable  notes. 

It  is  entitled  :  "  Johann  David  Michaelis  Abhandlung  von  der 
Syrischen  Sprache,  und  ihrem  Gebrauch  :  nebst  dem  ersten 
Theil  einer  Syrischen  Chrestomathie  ;"  John  David  Michaelis* 
Treatise  on  the  Syriac  Language  and  its  use  ;  together  with  the 
first  part  of  a  Syriac  Chrestomathy.  The  first  seven  sections  of 
the  work  are  devoted  to  the  following  subjects  : 

§.  1.  View  of  the  Syriac  Language  in  general ; 

§.  2.  Chaldee  and  Syriac  are  the  same  language  ; 

§.  3.  Syriac  and  Chaldee  differ  chiefly  in  the  alphabet ; 

§.  4.  It  would  be   advisable,  to   commence  the  study  of  the 

Oriental  Languages    with  the  Syriac,   and  to  learn  it 

before  the  Hebrew. 
§.  5.  The  Syriac  is  the  easiest  among  the  Oriental  Languages, 

and  the  Hebrew  the  most  difficult.     The  causes  of  this. 
§.  6.  The  Arabic  is  more  difficult  than  the  Syriac.    The  cause? 

of  this. 
§.  7.  Is  it  easier  to  learn  the  Syriac  or  the  Chaldee  ? 

The  next  seven  sections,  from  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  in- 
clusive, are  devoted  te  the  use  of  the  Syriac  Language.  In  the 
§.  15th,  the  author  shows,  that  "  Models  of  Poetry  or  Taste  are 
not  to  be  sought  for  in  Syriac  ;"  in  the  §.  16th  and  §.  17th,  he 
gives  a  "  View  of  the  Chrestomathy,"  and  the  "  Contents  of  the 
first  part"  of  it ;  and  in  the  §.  18th,  he  concludes  with  a  very  fa- 
vourable Account  of  CastelPs  Syriac  Lexicon. 

The  accompanying  pages  are  a  translation  of  the  seven  sec- 
tions, which  relate  to  the  Use  of  the  Syriac  Language. 

New. York.  June  29.  1829.  The  Translator. 


§.  I.  The  use  of  the  Syriac  Language  for  the  illustration  o! 
the  Hebrew. 

§.  II.  The  use  of  the  Syriac  Language,  particularly  in  regard 
to  Hebrew  Grammar. 

§.  III.  The  use   of  the   Syriac   Language,  in  elucidating  the 
phraseology  of  the  New  Testament. 

§.  IV.  Of  books  written  in  Syriac  :  and  of  the  use  of  the  Sy- 
riac New  Testament. 

§.  V.  Some  account  of  the  Syriac  Version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

§.  VI.  The  use  of  the  Syriac  Version  of  the  Old  Testament. 

^.  VII.  The  use  which  may  be  made  of  other  Syriac  work*, 
particularly  those  published  by  the  Asseman*, 


THE  USE  OF 


THE 


SYRIAC  LANGUAGE. 


§1. 

The  use  of  the  Syriac  language  for  the  illustration  of  the, 
Hebrew. 

The  first  and  most  usual  object  that  is  proposed,  in  learn- 
ing the  Syriac  language,  is  derived  from  its  illustration  of  the 
Hebrew.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  here  to  say  all  that 
might  be  said,  since  I  have  already  stated  the  prominent  to- 
pics, in  the  forty- first  and  forty-second  paragraphs  of  my 
View  of  the  means  which  are  employed  for  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew  Language  ;*  and  I  must  request  that 
these  paragraphs  be  re-perused.  I  deem  it  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  subjoin  to  them  the  following. 

1.  I  have  there  indeed  already  observed,  that  the  Syriac  i;- 
less  used  than  the  Chaldee  and  the  Arabic,  for  the  illustration 
of  the  Hebrew  ;  and  hence  it  readily  follows,  that  any  one. 


*  [The  title  of  this  work  is:  "  Beurtheilung  der  Mittel,  welche  man 
anwendet,  die  aasgestorbene  Kebraische  S|  rache  zu  verstehen'"  It 
was  first  published  in  the  year  1756,  when  the  author  had  resided  at 
Gottingen  ten  years,  devoting  *>is  chief  attention  to  Hebrew  Philology, 
and  the  works  of  Albert  Sch-iltens.  See  Eichhor.n's  Biblioth.  far  Bib! 
LU.  B.  m.  pp.  862,  863.     Tr.  1 
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who  learns  this  easy  language  in  any  degree  of  perfection 
can  obtain  from  it  more  that  was  previously  unknown ;  and  in 
the  explanation  of  the  Scriptures,  he  can  so  much  the  more 
frequently  have  the  advantage  of  something  new. 

It  is  only  necessary,  to  take  particular  notice  of  some  of 
the  reasons,  why  so  little  has  hitherto  been  derived  from  the 
ase  of  a  language  as  easy  as  this  is. 

The  following  is  one.  The  Jews,  our  first  teachers  in  He- 
brew, understood  the  Chaldee,  as  it  occurred  in  the  Targum, 
and  applied  it  to  the  Hebrew.  Some  of  them,  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Saracens,  spoke  the  Arabic  as  their  vernacular 
language  ;  or,  as  learned  men,  they  understood  and  used  it. 
But,  though  they  must  have  understood  Syriac  books,  they 
could  not  read  them,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  written  cha- 
racter ;  and  they  were  not  interested  in  these  books,  because 
they  were  for  the  most  part  the  productions  of  Christians. 
Thus  hey  did  not  use  the  Syriac;  and  most  philologists 
among  Christians  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  these  their  precur- 
sors. Some  few.  who  rose  above  the  character  of  mere 
imitators  of  the  Jews,  and  among  such  I  would  name  the  ve- 
nerated ScHULTiiNs  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  exam- 
ples, had  unhappily  too  little  knowledge  of  the  Syriac,  and  a 
predilection  for  the  Arabic,  which  this  language  can  readily 
excite  among  its  votaries,  by  its  beauty,  and  the  charm  of  its 
compositions  :  for,  that  beauty  and  poetry  do  not  enter  into 
the  commendation  of  the  Syriac  language,  I  shall  evince  in  a 
following*  page. 

In  the  second  place,  most  students  acquired  their  know- 
ledge  of  Syriac,  as  I  have  already  stated  in  the  work  before 
referred  to,  merely  from  the  New  Testament,  without  ever 
reading  the  Version  of  the  Old.  Now  it  is  scarcely  practi- 
cable, so  to  learn  a  language  from  the  New  Testament  alone, 
that  it  may  serve  as  a  literary  resource,  independent  of  its 


*  [  In  the  author's  work,  from  which  the  present  Treatise  is  extract- 
ed, may  be  found  a  section  (  §.  15. )  entitled:  Models  of  Poetry  or  Taste 
are  not  to  be  sought  for  in  Syriac.     Tr.  "J 
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connexion  with  the  New  Testament  ;  for  there  occur  too 
tew  words,  and  what  is  of  importance  here,  very  few  names 
of  the  works  of  nature  and  art.  The  Old  Testament  is,  in 
this  respect,  of  a  character  entirely  the  <  j  posite,  and  to  a  re- 
markable degree  more  rich  in  its  vocabulary. 

In  the  third  place,  there  has  been,  for  fifty  years  past,  a 
want  of  such  books  of  inter  st,  written  in  the  Syriac  lan- 
guage, as  we  may  now  own  and  use.  And  if  any  one  de- 
voted much  attention  to  the  language,  he  was  obliged,  if  he 
had  no  access  to  manuscripts,  to  avail  himself  chiefly  of  the 
Versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Now  it  is  easy  to 
perceive,  that  from  these  alone  the  language  cannot  be  ac- 
quired, in  that  extent  and  copiousness,  which  is  practicable, 
if,  as  is  the  good  fortune  of  our  age,  one  has  Jy'ng  before 
him,  and  can  make  use  of  the  Oriental  Library  of  the  truly 
excellent  Joseph  Simonius  Asseman  (so  replete  with  important 
and  various  extracts  from  Syriac  books),  the  admirable  Sy- 
riac Marly  ro  logy,  and  the  Syriac  Works  of  Epmrlm  Syrus.* 
Should  even  the  same  word  occur  in  these  books  and  in  the 
Bible,  it  is  not  the  same  to  the  reader ;  for  he  here  meets 
with  it  in  a  varied  connexion,  from  which  he  can  ascertain  its 
meaning,  and  not  unfrequently  with  certain  characteristics, 
whereas,  if  a  Hebrew  word  were  extant,  at  the  same  time  in 
Syriac,  and  the  Syrian  had  retained  it  in  his  translation,  I  am 
none  the  wiser  for  reading  it  in  his  version,  than  if  I  had  pre- 


*  [  The  titles  of  these  three  valuable  publications  are  : 

1.  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  Clementino-Vaticana,  recensens  Manuscrip- 
tos,  Codices,  Syriacos,  Arabicos,  Persico<=,  Turcicos,  Hebraicos,  Sa- 
maritanos,  Armenicos,  iEthiopicos,  Graecos,  /Egyptiacos,  Ibericos,  et 
Malibaricos,  ex  oriente  conquisitos,  comparatos,  avectos,  et  Bibliothe- 
cae  Vaticanae  addictos  recensuit,   digressit,  &c.     Auctoritate,  Jussu  et 

Munificentia  Clem.  XI.     It  was  published  at  Rome,  1719—1728.  in  4 
vols.  fol. 

2.  Acta   Sanctorum  Martyrum   Orieutalium  et    Occidentalium,   &< 
Home,  1748.  2  vols.  fol. 

3.  Ephr.  Syr.  Opera,  in  six  vols,  fol.,  published  at  Rome  in  the  year;- 
3732—1746.    See  Watt's  Bibliotheca Britannka.     Tt.] 
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viously  read  it  in  Hebrew.  It  stands  in  the  very  same  con- 
nexion, and  thus  is  no  further  illustrated. 

Here  then  the  Syriac  supplies  us  with  records  of  great  ex- 
tent, from  which  we  may  elucidate  the  Hebrew,  and  which 
are  not  in  use.  because  the  public  has  been  in  possession  of 
them  but  a  few  years.  It  is  not  the  fate  of  learning,  that  very 
prompt  use  is  made  of  the  treasures,  which  enrich  her.  A 
book  is  printed,  and  lies  long  upon  the  shelf  as  an  ornament 
not  in  use  ;  for  it  does  not  immediately  serve  the  purpose 
of  the  learned  ;  and  too  little  indeed  was  he  favoured  by 
fortune,  that  could  buy  it.  How  commonly  does  this  occur  ! 
It  is  a  chance,  if  within  a  hundred  years  of  the  printing  of  an 
old  outlandish  book,  any  one  can  guess  all,  for  which  it  might 
be  useful,  and  of  which  the  editor  perhaps  never  once 
thought.  In  some  cases  this  always  remains  undiscovered  ; 
and  the  book  is  lavished,  as  those  blossoms,  which  nature  de- 
signs only  to  change  again  to  garden-mould,  after  they  have 
for  a  short  time  exhibited  their  beauties. 

It  is  true,  that  Rome  long  since  had  these  treasures  in  her 
Vatican  Library  :  and  I  may  with  justice  call  this  city  the 
special  seat  of  Syriac  learning.  But  the  best  votaries  of  Sy- 
riac there  do  not  occupy  themselves,  with  a  reference  to  He- 
brew ;  and  they  generally  use  their  Syriac  learning  for  a 
purpose,  different  from  that  of  us  Protestants.  For  as  a 
great  part  of  the  Syrian  church  has  submitted  to  the  See  of 
Rome,  and  efforts  are  made  to  gain  the  other  also,  it  is  ne- 
cessary, with  a  view  to  be  well  versed  in  the  usages,  the  li- 
turgies, the  antiquities,  and  the  history  of  the  Syrian  Church, 
that  an  acquaintance  be  formed  with  their  own  writings.  At 
Rome,  therefore,  the  Syriac  is  pursued,  almost  after  the  same 
propensity,  which  Virgil  ascribed  to  the  Romans  of  old  : 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Rornane,  memento. 

And  it  is  important,  in  some  measure  to  retrieve  in  the  East 
what  seems  to  have  been  lost  in  Europe.  In  this  manner  is 
the  Syriac,  as  to  the  actual  knowledge  that  is  obtained  by  its 
study,  an  important  part  of  Roman  learning ;  and  such  is  the 
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manner  of  its  occupying  those  engaged  in  it,  that  they  little 
think  of  making  it  illustrate  Hebrew  words. 

2.  From  the  Syriac,  we  may  not  only  derive  much  more 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  Hebrew,'  but  often  somewhat  more 
certainly,  than  from  the  Jewish  Chaldee  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

The  former  of  these  two  propositions  I  have  already  casu- 
ally treated.*  We  have  far  more  books  of  every  kind  in  Sv- 
riac,  from  which  we  may  learn  this  language  to  a  much 
greater  extent ;  and  more  words,  phrases,  and  constructions 
are  to  be  met  with,  in  so  varied  a  connexion,  that  it  is  easy  to 
determine  with  certainty  their  true  sense.  This  is  not  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  Chaldee,  where  our  limited  reading  is 
restricted  to  the  versions  of  the  Bible. 

From  this  very  difference  arises  the  second  claim  :  that  the 
elucidations  of  the  Hebrew  from  the  Syriac  are  often  more 
certain,  and  carry  with  them  greater  conviction,  than  those 
derived  from  the  Chaldee.  I  can  at  least  say,  that  as  long  as 
I  have  illustrated  an  obscure  Hebrew  word  merely  by  the 
Chaldee,  and  miss  that  word  or  its  signification  in  Syriac,  I 
am  not  without  sensible  fear,  lest  I  should  go  astray.  We  are 
acquainted  with  the  Chaldee,  .'excepting  Daniel  and  Ezra), 
only  from  the  writings  of  such  Jews,  as  undertook  to  translate 
and  explain  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ;  and  they  lived  pretty 
long,  somewhere  between  four  and  ten  centuries,  after  the 
cessation  of  the  Hebrew  language.  They  introduced  into 
their  Chaldee  many  words,  which,  as  learned  men,  they  had 
obtained  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ;  just  as  the  Christian 
Church  has  enriched  other  languages  with  Latin  and  Greek 
words.  x\nd  they  gave  them,  in  Chaldee,  that  meaning,  in 
which  the  Rabbins  had  properly  or  improperly  understood 
them  in  the  Bible.  I  am  not  certain  then,  whether  this  or 
that  particular  word  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  I  meet  with 
in  Chaldee  books,  was  at  any  time  a  part  of  the  vernacular 
language  of  the  Chaldeans,  or  was  only  introduced  into  it  by 


*   [  See  §.  4.  of  the  work  from  which  this  Treatise  is  extracted.     TV.  ] 
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the  Rabbins ;  and  whether  it  owes  the  meaning,  which  Jew- 
ish writers  give  it,  merely  to  their  exposition  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  or  to  the  existing  usage  of  the  Chaldee.  But  I  am 
safe  fn-m  this  twofold  apprehension,  as  soon  as  I  meet  with 
the  word  in  Syriac,  in  that  sense  ;  for  it  was  not  spoken,  as  a 
half-learned  language,  by  Rabbins,  but  as  a  native  tongue,  by 
such  as  were  not  at  all  concerned  with  the  Hebrew  Bible,  or 
at  least  too  seldom,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  its  unknown 
words,  and  to  employ  it  in  the  acceptation,  which  exegesis- 
required. 

Whenever  therefore,  I  meet  merely  in  the  Chaldee,  with 
a  word  or  alleged  sense  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  that  is  no' 
found  in  the  other  Oriental  Languages,  I  have  misgivings  on 
the  subject.  And  I  am  afraid,  that  it  may  be  a  word,  not 
nurtured  in  its  parent's  arms,  but  in  the  schools  ;  and  that  the 
Rabbi  took  it  from  the  Bible,  well  or  ill  interpreted  by  him, 
and  transferred  it  into  the  Jewish  Chaldee.  1  am  at  least 
very  distrustful,  if  I  do  not  meet  with  the  word  in  the  Syriac. 
But  as  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  I  am  freed  from  my  apprehen- 
sion, and  I  think  I  am  no  longer  about  to  move  in  a  circle,  if 
only  I  illustrate  the  Hebrew  that  is  not  clear  to  me,  by  means 
of  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac. 

I  will  endeavour  to  make  this  more  intelligible  by  an  example, 
where  the  mere  Chaldee  is  doubtful  to  my  mind.  The  words  of 

Isaiah,  Chapter xiv.  ver.  23.  nD!?H  HJDN!3§|  !l*J1KBiep] 
are  most  generally  translated  I  will  sweep  it  with  the  besom  oj' 
destruction*  The  Chaldee,  Syriac  and  Vulgate  here  led  the  way 
of  the  modern  versions  ;  and  1  have  nothing  whatever  to  say, 
in  opposition  to  the  sense,  which  is  afforded  by  this  translation. 
It  is  my  wish  only,  that  an  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  words 
^DXtO  and  &DNDD,  which  occur  no  where  but  here,  should 
be  obtained  from  the  passage,  independently  of  the  other  Orien- 


*  Supplementa  ad  Lexica  Hebralca,  p.  995  In  these  Supplements  may 
be  found  many  other  examples,  where  we  must  remain  in  doubt,  if  we 
are  acquainted  with  the  signification  of  a  word  merely  from  the  Chat- 
de*.    . 
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\al  languages,  so  that  the  noun  may  mean  besom,  and  the  verb 
sweep.  The  Chaldee  alone  very  promptly  offers  this  to  me  :  for 
there  D^l?  signifies  to  sweep,  and  NJVtD*t?  besom,  both 
from  CO'p  dirt,  and  &* \Q  to  cleanse  from  dirt*  Can  I 
with  safety  rely  on  this  ?  May  it  not  be  the  case,  that  this 
Chaldee  word  is  merely  Rabbinic,  and  originated  from  the 
fact,  that  certain  Rabbins  interpreted  the  unknown  Hebrew 
noun  and  verb,  by  besom  and  sweep  ?  If  it  be  so,  I  should 
argue  in  a  circle,  in  case  I  proved  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
word  from  the  Chaldee  :  for  in  the  Chaldee,  the  Rabbins  mere- 
ly so  used  it,  because  they  believed,  that  it  was  to  be  so  un- 
derstood in  the  Hebrew  ! 

I  am  free  from  this  uncertainty,  as  soon  as  I  find  the  same 
words  in  Syriac  with  the  same  meaning.  But  should  that  not 
he  the  case,  my  distrust  in  regard  to  the  mere  Chaldee  is  in- 
creased :  and  although  I  do  not  contradict  it,  yet  I  follow  that 
sound  logic,  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  find,  among  most  of 
those  who  interpret  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Shall  I  mention  one  other  example,  where  I  decide,  with 
more  confidence,  against  the  mere  Chaldee  ?  Cocceius,  a 
man  truly  great  in  philology,  who  has  furnished  us  with  by 
far  the  best  Hebrew  Lexicon  hitherto  extant,  (I  make  an  ex- 
ception, however,  in  favour  of  Castell,  for  in  the  Hebrew  his 
is  better  still,  although  it  is  not  used),  would  translate  7)TM2 
CD*D-1  in  Isaiah  i.  22.  potxis  tuus  circumcisus  est  aqua-  The 
expression  is  indeed  peculiar.  I  understand  it  to  be  Wine 
adulterated  t  with  water  ;  but  to  circumcise  wine  with  water 
sounds  to  me,  almost  the  same,  as  if  I  heard  of  Jewish  infant- 
baptism.  Cocceius,  however,  took  this  sense  of  the  word 
from  the  Chaldee,  where  certainly  7T112  is  the  same  as  S*lt2 
to  circumcise.     But  as  long  as  I  discover  this  word,  neither  in 


4  [  See  Bdxtorf's  Lexicon  Chald.,  Talmud.,  Rabbin.,  Col.  847,  on  the 
Chaldee  words  cited;  and  Gesenius'  Hebr.  Handwdrterbuch,  on  the 
word  XMXJ3  anc*  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  xiv.  23.      Tr.  ] 

t  [  The  German  epithet  here  used  by  Michaelis  is  getauft,  which  sig- 
fies  baptized,  as  well  as  adulterated ;  hence  his  play  upon  the  word,  at  th*5 
"Jose  of  the  sentence.      Tr.  1 
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one  of  the  other  Oriental  Languages,  nor  in  the  Syriac,  which 
appears  in  other  particulars  to  be  the  same  as  the  Chaldee, 
I  believe  that  ^HD  to  circumcise,  is  no  word  of  the  Chaldees 

-     T 

themselves,  derived  from  the  parent  stock ;  but  that  it  is 
merely  a  word  of  the  Rabbins  who  spoke  Chaldee.  And  I 
believe,  that  it  was  formed  by  them  from  this  passage  of 
Isaiah,  because  they  did  not  know  what  ^HD  meant,  and  re- 
presented it  as  well  as  they  could  by  Vj^O.  In  short,  it  is  not 
ancient  Chaldee,  but  modern  and  Jewish  ;  and  consequently, 
it  is  of  no  service  for  the  explanation  of  a  passage  of  Isaiah. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  S^cn  k>  in  Syriac  also  signified  to  cir- 
cumcise, the  views  of  Cocceius  would  have  had  somewhat 
greater  probability. 


§.  11. 

The  use  of  the  Syriac  language,  particularly  in  regard  to 
Hebrew  Grammar. 

In  the  application  of  the  Syriac  to  the  Hebrew,  we  must 
bear  in  mind,  not  merely  words  and  phrases,  (the  contents  of 
the  Lexicon,)  but  principally  the  Grammar  of  the  language. 
Here  also  the  Hebrew  cannot  well  dispense  with  the  aid  of 
the  Arabic  and  Syriac,  because  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  far  too 
inconsiderable,  to  admit  of  a  complete  grammar  being  formed 
from  it  with  sufficient  accuracy.  For,  to  give  an  illustration 
of  the  case  : — if  a  certain  alleged  grammatical  rule  or  excep- 
tion depended  only  on  a  very  few  examples,  and  as  to  these, 
there  was  a  possibility  of  giving  a  different  analysis  of  the 
word,  or  of  reading  it  in  a  quite  different  manner,  the  inquir}- 
would  be  suggested-:  Is  the  alleged  rule,  exception,  or  ano- 
maly, well  founded,  or  only  imagined  ?  And  this  case  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Hebrew  Grammar,  which  appears  to 
some  a  mere  assemblage  of  exceptions.  In  such  a  case,  we 
cannot  well  decide  on  any  thing,  without  adopting  the  aid  of 
the  other  Oriental  Languages,  of  which  we  know  more  than 
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of  the  Hebrew.  If  these  recognize  just  such  a  grammatical 
deviation,  it  is  thus  rendered  evident,  that  this  has  been  adopt- 
ed in  the  Hebrew ;  and  it  explains  the  example  stated.  But 
if  such  is  not  the  case,  the  contrary  continues  probable,  until 
it  is  shown,,  (at  least  by  a  sufficient  number  of  undeniable  ex- 
amples, that  is  to  say,  such  as  cannot  be  otherwise  explained,) 
that  the  Hebrews  actually  had  such  a  rule,  or  exception,  or 
anomaly. 

Even  the  well-known  rule,  which  is  found  in  all  grammars, 
that  Vav  and  Yod,  if  they  quiesce,  may  be  omitted  ;  or,  that, 
they  may  be  inserted  as  matres  lectionis,  (so  that  we  have  the 
liberty  of  writing  the  same  word  both  in  full  and  defectively) 
is  called  in  question  by  critics ;  some  of  whom  are  of  opinion, 
that  all  these  differences  of  orthography  are  not  grammatical 
license,  but  errors  of  the  transcriber.  The  Syriac  language 
here  turns  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  grammarians,  and 
against  the  rectifying  critics  ;*  for  in  the  records  of  Palmyra  I 
discover,  that  the  same  word  is  written,  sometimes  in  fill, 
and  sometimes  defectively. 

The  Hebrew  Grammar  occupies,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  mid- 
dle course  between  the  Arabic  and  Aramaean.  Where  the 
consonants,  the  most  important  part  of  the  language,  are  con- 
cerned, it  appears  in  general  somewhat  more  like  the  Arabic 
than  like  the  Aramaean  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  without  de- 
viation, and  we  may  err,  if  we  reject  a  Hebrew  anomaly, 
With  which  the  Arabs  were  unacquainted. 

I  will  adduce  an  example,  in  which  this  happened  to  my- 
self. The  Nun  paragogic  of  the  Hebrews  after  the  Future  is 
well  known.  And  it  is  still  more  common  in  Arabic,  where 
there  is  inflected  a  future  paragogic,  which  is  so  entitled.  But 
the  Hebrew  grammars  generally  state,  that  beside  this,  there 
is  also,  although  not  often,  a  paragogic  Nun  suffixed  to^he 


*  [  Hoffmann  (in  his  Syriac  Grammar,  Lib.  i.  Cap.  i.  §.  12.2.)  gives 
examples  in  proof  of  this.  He  says,  how  ever,  that  the  occurrence  of  the 
malrcs  lectionis  is  more  frequent  in  modern  than  in  ancient  Syriac;  and 
he  accounts  for  the  fact,  by  ascribing  it  to  the  influence  of  the  Greek 
language.     Tr.  "] 
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Preterit.  Most  examples  of  it  are  erroneous  ;  and  those  ad- 
duced are  only  the  result  of  perplexity,  because  it  was  found 
impracticable,  to  explain  a  certain  obscure  word,  but  by  taking 
away  something  at  the  commencement,  rejecting  it  from  the 
middle,  and  suffixing  it  at  the  end. 

The  word  P}7  7*  Deut.  vm.  3.  16.,  to  be  met  with  twice  in 
the  same  chapter,  is  at  least  an  appropriate  instance  of  this 
anomaly.  But,  because  I  did  not  meet  with  any  example  of 
a  paragogic  Nun  after  the  Preterit,  in  the  other  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, I  suspected  this  also,  and  I  intended  to  omit  it  in  the 
future  editions  of  my  Hebrew  Grammar.  1  would  have  ven- 
tured to  change  the  vowel-points  of  the  only  example,  and  to 
express  it  in  the  Future  pj?T >    The  Future  was  not  indeed 

quite  appropriate  to  the  context ;  but  in  this  too,  I  adopted  an 
expedient,  to  aid  it,  and  to  translate  :  which  thy  fathers  zuould 
not  have  known.  This  opinion  did  not  last  long.  In  Syriac 
writers,  that  had  not  hitherto  been  printed,  I  met  with  what 

grammarians  keep  out  of  view,  that  instead  of  aA^Jmay 

be  inflected  also.al^s   :  for  instance,  in  Assem a n's  Ori- 

ental  Library,  T.  i.  p.  235.    aXiiia  ,  or  to  take  an  example 

ix       • 
ibund  in  this  Chrestomathy,*  p.  78.  ^Q.£>  \.&  .  From  this  fact : 

I  concluded  that  the  Chaldees  do  the  same  ;  and  in  the  Tar- 
sum  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Targum  of  Pseudo-Jonathan,  ir 


- 


stead  of  Y?V  we  often  find  Jl^y.    Then  I  began  to  think,  that, 
the  same  might  once  have  been  the  case  in  Hebrew. 


*  [  The  extract  in  the  Chrestomathy  is  from  the  Chronicle  of  Dio- 
.  nysins,  in  Asseman's  Oriental  Library,  T.  1.  p.  411.  In  the  Author's  Sy- 
riac Grammar,  $.  43.,  there  are  further  examples.     Tr.  ] 

t  [  The  use  of  the  Paragogic  Nun  of  the  Preterit  is  well  known  in  Sy- 
riac; for  in  the  Preterit  of  almost  all  verbs,  some  of  the  persons  appear 
with  it.  See  Hoffmann's  Syr.  Gram.  Lib.  u.  Cap.  i.  §.  53.  Annot.  3.  In 
Chaldee  also  it  is  to  be  met  with,  as  the  author  states  ;  for  instance,  in 
the  Targum,  it  occurs  three  times  in  a  single  verse.  Ps.  lxxvii.  17.  Eich- 
horn,  (»n  his  Einleitung  ins  A.  T.  B.  i.  §.  11.  pp.  76.  83.,)  looks  upon 
the  Nun  paragogic  of  the  Hebrew  as  an  archaism;  but  Gesenius,  (in  his 
Lehrgebitude  der  Hebr.  Sprache,  6.  78.  Anmerk.  2..)  expresses  a  different 
opinion.   Tr. "} 
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In  regard  to  the  vowels  and  diacritical  marks,  Hebrew 
Grammar  derives  more  illustrations  from  the  Syriac,  and  but. 
few  from  the  Arabic.  The  probable  cause  of  it  is  this  :  that 
after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  Aramaean  was  for  several 
centuries  vernacular  among  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  Asia, 
and  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  their  learned  language. 
It  was  no  wonder  then,  if  they  at  this  time  pronounced 
the  Consonants  of  the  unspoken  Hebrew,  according  to 
their  living  language,  that  is,  Aramaean ;  and  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  ancient  pronunciation,  which,  as  I  ap- 
prehend, may  have  approached  more  nearly  to  the  Arabic. 
At  the  present  day,  almost  every  people  in  Europe  pronounce, 
according  to  their  own  native  language,  the  Latin,  which  was 
written  with  consonants  and  vowels :  the  Italians  pronounce 
in  a  peculiar  manner ;  the  Germans  and  the  French  also ;  and 
the  English  depart  very  widely  from  them  all.  If  it  occurred 
to  the  Jews,  therefore,  a  thousand  years  or  more,  after  the 
total  extinction  of  the  Hebrew  language,  to  add  to  the  He- 
brew text  the  present  vowels  and  diacritical  marks  ;  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  otherwise,  than  that,  from  their  igno- 
rance of  the  long  lost  ancient  pronunciation,  they  would  have 
adapted  their  native  language  to  the  Chaldee  or  Aramaean. 
And  that  is  not  merely  probable  a  priorc,  but  I  can  prove  it. 
m  I  issue  my  new  Ilebre  vv  Grammar,  on  which  I  am  now 
occupied,  and  which  is  to  be  reprinted  in  a  form,  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  editions  of  1745,  1768,  and  1778,  there  shall 
be  given  illustrations  of  the  fact. 

My  late  revered  father,  in  his  Dissertation  entitled  Lamina 
Syriaca  pro  illusirando  Ebraismo  (Halle  1756),*  derived 
many  grammatical  elucidations  from  the  Syriac ;  and  as  I 
have  made  his  Syrir^  Grammar  the  ground  of  illustrations  for 
my  Chrestomathy,  I  hope  that  no  one  may  have  this  Syriac 
Grammar,  without  connecting  with  it  the  above-mentioned 
Dissertation. 


*  [  This  Dissertation  may  be  found  in  Potv's  Syllogc  Cemntentt.  TheoU. 
V.  i.  p.  170.  ss.     Tr.-} 
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§.  111. 

The  use  of  the  Syriac  language,  in  elucidating  the  phraseology 
of  the  New  Testament. 

The  second  use  of  the  Syriac  regards  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  so  replete  with  Oriental  phraseology, 
Cases  of  this  are  generally  called  Hebraisms  ;  and  I  will  not  dis- 
pute about  this  word,  since  undoubtedly  no  man  understands  so 
much  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  language,  that  he  can  with  con- 
iidence  deny  it  any  expression  of  another  Oriental  language. 
It  may  have  been  Hebrew,  without  occurring  in  the  small  col- 
lection of  Hebrew  books  now  extant.  But  Christ,  whose 
words  are  translated  in  the  Gospels,  and  the  other  Jews  of 
his  day  did  not  use,  as  their  vernacular  language,  the  Hebrczc, 
but  the  Chaldee  or  Syriac.  And  many  of  the  peculiar  Greek 
phrases  of  the  New  Testament  will  be  in  vain  sought  for  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  yet  they  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Syriac. 

I  have  been  marking,  from  time  to  time,  in  my  New  Tes- 
tament, such  Syriac  phrases,  and  shall  perhaps  publish  them, 
when  the  collection  is  more  enlarged.  Should  I  not  have  time 
for  this,  there  will  at  least  be  found  after  my  death,  on  the 
margin  of  my  copy  of  Wetstein's  New  Testament,  what  I 
have  thus  collected  out  of  Oriental  as  well  as  Greek  writers, 
that  lias  not  been  taken  notice  of  by  others.  I  made  use  of 
Wetstein's  margin,  because  this  kind  of  collection,  on  ac- 
count of  its  similarity  to  his  notes,  seemed  there  to  be  most 
appropriate.*    I  will,  however,  adduce  one  or  two  examples. 

The  New  Testament  says  sometimes :  to  taste  of  death : 


*  Something  of  this  maybe  found  in  myEinleitung  ins  N.  T.,  \_Inlvo- 
durtiontothe  New  Testament,  ]  §.  20. ;  in  the  fourth  edition,  pp.  145 — 149 
f  The  corresponding  reference,  in  Bishop  Marsh's" Translation,  is  Yoi 
i.  Vi.  i.  Ch.  iv.  Sect.  v.  pp.  135—139.    Tr.  ] 
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for  instance,  in  John  vm.  52.  Hebr.  n.  9.*  Because  this  is 
not  customary  in  the  Greek,  and  is  as  little  in  accordance- 
with  our  living  languages,  as  ihey  do  not  imitate  the  expression 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  learned  have  found  in  the  taste  of  death, 
according  to  their  pleasure,  emphases,  mysteries,  and  depths* 
At  one  time,  it  describes  the  easy  and  rapid  transition  of 
death  ;  and  at  another,  the  bitterness  of  its  taste  ;  then  again  a 
third  found  in  it  a  deep  theological  sentiment  or  allusion,  be- 
cause our  first  parents  brought  death  upon  themselves  and  all 
of  us,  by  eating  of  a  forbidden  fruit,  that  was  pleasant  to  the 
taste.  In  this  emphasis  and  allusion  to  a  mere  scriptural  nar- 
rative, we  may  truly  be  astonished  to  find,  that  the  phrase  is 
nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  this  very  deficiency- 
might  have  been  enough,  to  prevent  the  interpreter's  explain- 
ing  it  merely  by  the  emphatic  word,  a  Hebraism.  But  we 
may  find  it  in  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  writers ;  the  former  of 
whom  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  New  Testament,  because 
Jesus  and  his  Apostles  spoke  Aramaean. 

In  Asseman's  Oriental  Library,  T.  i.  p.  51.  the  Edes- 

senes   say:    ^>2L^J£    -ailik  A*|    \JaLo  J*  but  ow 
•     ••     \     •    • 

death  awaits  us,  which  we  must  taste. ,f  that  is,  we  can  die  but 

once.    Here  is  the  same  expression,  except  only,  that  we  see 

whence  it  is  derived.    A  passage  of  Ephrem  is  more  explicit, 

in  his  Commentary  on  the  book  of  Genesis,  Tom.  I.  p.  46.  where 

he  makes  Lamech  say :  B fore  that  comes  to  pass, we  shall  die,  and 

escapethe  misery  ( f^&^>.?     LflDl)   ^1^)  ty  the  cup  of  death* 

which  we  must  taste.  They  imagined,  therefore,  that  Death 
held  in  his  hand  an  empoisoned  cup,  which  mortals  were 
compelled   to   drink:    in   the    same   manner,   perhaps,  that 


*  [  The  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  phrase  yidofAAi 
QstvdTov,  to  tastt  of  death,  occurs,  are  the  following:  Matt.  xvi.  28.  Mark 
ix.  1.  Luke  ix.  27.  John  vm.  52.  Hebr.  n.  9.  In  Hebr.  xi.  5.  also, 
where  the  Greek  is  u*>  tftiv  Qdvarov,  not  see  death,  the  Syriac  is  l^asS 

}a£2    P"'  not  tastG  °f  death.    Tr  .} 
1  f  Literal  I  v :  One  4ca}h  is  before  us,  which  v'.t.  sh.ajl  tastt.    T*V  *} 
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other  nations  are  accustomed  to  furnish  him  with  a  fatal  shaft, 
the  Jews  with  a  sword,  and  the  common  people  in  Germany 
with  a  scythe.  Thus,  too,  may  we  understand  the  expression 
of  Christ,  when  he  so  repeatedly  calls  the  death  which  awaited 
him,  a  cup  which  he  must  drink. 

There  may  be  a  doubt,  perhaps,  whether  the  Syrian  Chris- 
tians did  not  obtain  these  expressions  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, somewhat  in  the  same  manner  that  our  German,  and  to 
a  still  greater  degree  the  English  language,  have  acquired 
many  Scriptural  phrases,  because  some  people  are  desirous  at 
all  times  to  speak  according  to  the  Scriptures,  or  as  Swift  *  has 
it,  in  his  satire  on  the  Puritans,  according  to  their  father's  will. 

This  cannot,  indeed,  be  confuted  from  the  Syriac  alone, 
because  our  Syriac  writers  generally  are  Christians  :  though 
the  contrary  may  still  be  probable,  on  this  account,  that  the 
New  Testament  must  have  received  the  expression  from  some 
other  language,  and  Christ  must  have  received  it  from  the 
common  language  of  the  Jews.  The  Arabic  here  furnishes 
us  with  new  aid,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  exhibits 
to  us,  as  evidences  of  the  expression,  ancient  poets  who 
were  not  Christians.  An  Arabian  bard  of  pagan  times, 
whose  poem  I  have  transferred  from  Schultens'  Gram- 
mar into  my  Arabic  Chrestomathy,  [  see  p.  77.  J  f  says  : 

CiA—i  cA-i  ci— £-^  /^L-^5  L_a._jL.jL-  z, 

wt  must  give  the  Hudailites  tht  cup  of  death  to  drink;  and 
Schultens  cites,  (p.  442.  of  his  Arabic  Grammar,)  a  corres- 
ponding passage.^ 


*  Tale  of  a  Tub,  p.  115.  of  the  first  volume  of  Swift's  Works,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hawkesworth  edition  of  1760. 

t  Professor  Adler,  in  Nonnulla  Multhaei  et  Marci  enunciata,  ex  ndolc 
linguae  Syriacae  explicata,  p.  13.  states  some  further  examples  of  Arabic 
phrases,  which  give  appellations  to  Death,  from  drinking  or  intoxication. 
Some  of  these  1  think  inapposite. 

$  [  A  similar  phrase  is  often  found  in  Rabbivval  writers.  Thus:  All 
the  children  of  the  world  xniDl  K3J7B  p  £J  taste  the  taste  of  death. 
Dr.  Gill  (in  his  Comment,  on  Matt.  xvi.  28.,)  quotes,  in  proof  of  this, 
Zohar  on  Gen.,  fol.  27,  4.  and  37,  1.  and  on  Exod.,  fol.  19,  2.  and  on 
Numb.,  fol.  50,  4.  and  51,  2.  4;  and  Midrash  Koheleth,  fol.  83,  2.  He 
refers  also  to  Bertshit  Rabba,  Sect,  9,  fol.  7,  3  4.,  and  Bcxtorf  fin  his 
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iSt.  Paul's  expression,  n.  Cor.  xn.  7.,  the  angel  or  messenger 
of  Satan,  to  buffet  me,  the  best  interpreters  understand,  as  re- 
ferring to  a  bodily  disease.  It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time, 
to  explain  it  from  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  who  ascribed  every 
disease  to  some  evil  spirit,  and  regarded  all  these  spirits,  as 
subjects  and  messengers,  or  angels,  of  the  Angel  of  Death, 
who  in  particular  is  called  Satan.  It  is  now  my  intention 
only,  to  supply  a  very  similar  Syriac  expression,  which  I  have 
met  with  in  Asseman's  Oriental  Library,  T.  i.  p.  215.r 
where  a  transcriber,  in  the  subscription  of  a  book,  says 
that  he  wrote  it  at  a  time  when  he  was  sick ;  which  is  in 
Syriac,  when  I  received  buffetings  on  account  of  my  sins  : — 

The  verb  tfxavoaXi^w,  so  common  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  of  which  I  made  mention  some  time  since,  in  the  Pro- 
gram *  to  my  Lectures  on  the  Septuagint,  pp.  20.  21.,  may 
be  here  introduced  ;  as  I  then  expressly  deferred  what  may 
be  better  stated  while  I  am  treating  of  the  Syriac,  than  when 
speaking  of  the  Septuagint. 

The  noun  txa^aXov  is  sufficiently  explained  by  Commenta- 
tors, and  good  Greek  writers  were  not  unacquainted  with  it. 
It  properly  signifies  :  the  loose  and  lightly  set  small  stick  of  a 
trap,  which,  at  the  slightest  touch,  suffers  the  weight  resting 


Lexicon  Chal.  Talm.  R,abb.)  gives  the  words  of  the  citation.  Dr. 
Paulus  (in  his  Commentar  liber  das  N.  T.,  Vol.  u.  Absch.  lxxvii.)  adds 
the  following  passage  from  Jalkut  Chadasch,  fol.  69,  2. :  "  There  are 
thirteen  who  taste  not  the  taste  of  death  :  Enoch,  Eliezer  the  servant  of 
Abraham,  Methuselah,  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  Ebed-Melech  the  Ethiopian, 
Pharoah's  daughter,  Serah  the  daughter  of  Asher,  the  three  sons  of 
Korah,  Elijah,  Messiah."      Tr.  ] 

*  [The  title  of  this  work  is:  Joh.  Dav.  Michaf.lis  Programma, 
worinne  er  von  seinen  Collegiis  ilber  die  lxx.  DoUmct-.cher  Nachricht  giebt, 
und  zugleich  das  ciste  von  diesen  Collegia  uber  die  Spruchu-brtcr  Salomonis 
anklindigt.  Gbttingen,  1767.  oc  avo.  Program,  in  which  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  Lectures  on  the  Septuagint,  and  at  the  same  time  submits 
the  first  of  his  Lectures  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  See  Rosesmuller 
Handb.  filr  die  Literal,  der  bibl.  Krit.  und  Exeg.  B.  n.  Abth.  i.  Absch.-/ 
St.  3  at  the  close.      Tr.  "| 
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on  it  to  fall ;  and  in  a  general  sense,  the  trap  itself  may  be 
called  dxUvdaXov.  The  verb  txavdaXigu  derived  from  it,  is  not 
deduced  from  classic  authors ;  but  it  must,  according  to  its 
derivation,  be  the  same  as  the  phrase,  to  sit  a  trap  for  any 
one,  or  to  catch  him  with  it,  or,  if  the  trap  itself  be  in  the 
Nominative,  the  trap  caught  some  one.  The  pure  Greek  was 
still  less  acquainted  with  this  verb  in  a  moral  acceptation. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  noun  and  verb  are  often  met 
with,  and  perhaps  not  at  all  times  in  the  same  sense.  We 
cannot  properly  call  it  a  Hebraism,  as  we  do  not  in  one  in- 
stance find  the  verb,  in  the  whole  Greek  version  of  the  cano- 
nical books  of  the  Old  Testament.*  The  Book  of  Sirach  is  the 
first  that  has  it,  Ch.  ix.  5.  xxm.  8.  xxxii.  (or  according  to 
others  xxxv.)  15.  or  as  others  have  it  16.  or  19;  but  still  the 
New  Testament  may  hence  derive  much  for  its  elucidation. 
The  last  passage  of  Sirach  requires  more  illustration  that  it 
gives  :  and  in  the  two  preceding,  the  word  is  used  of  a  more 
particular  catching,  and  placing  of  the  snare.  In  the  New 
Testament,  on  the  contrary,  it  most  generally  occurs  in  such 
a  manner,  that  (if  I  may  be  permitted,  on  account  of  the  am- 
biguity, to  retain  the  Greek  word,)  by  scandalizing,  inconsi- 
deration  seems  to  be  alleged,  rather  than  wickedness  and  de- 
sign. It  does  not,  so  to  speak,  set  a  trap,  but  only  permit? 
something  to  lie  in  the  way,  over  which  a  person  may  fall. 

It  here  seems  to  be  the  translation  of  the  Syriac    ^\  a.2  Z  J  ,, 

which  primarily,  in  its  proper  signification,  means  to  fall,  but 
then,  to  fall  away  from  a  religion,  be  it  true  or  false ;  to  be 
irritated  at  any  thing,  and  on  this  account,  to  break  off  from 
fellowship  with  him  who  does  it.  I  will  adduce  some  exam- 
ples from  my  Chrestomathy.  At  page  43,  it  is  related,  that 
the  King  of  the  Homerites  desired  and  received  from  Alex- 
andria a  Bishop,  before  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Chal- 
Gedon,  which  condemned  Eutychus,  was  recognized  at  Alex- 


*  I  have  since,  however,  found  one  example  of  it  in  a  canonical  book. 
39an.  xi.  41 ;  bat  that  I  could  not  have  known  in  the  year  1768,  for  Da- 
niel in  the  Versi.tn,  of  fhe  t*x.  wars  first  published  at  Rome  in  the  ye«r 

*772< 
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andria  ;  but  this  Bishop  soon  died,  and  as  this  Council  in  the 
mean  time  was  there  recognized,  and  Theodosius  was  pro* 
scribed,  on  account  of  the  faith,  and  because  he  would  not 
subscribe   to  it,  the  King  of  4he  Homerites  was  displeased 

OOl  c^j    ^LjuZi),  and  would  not  receive  any  Bishop 

from  Alexandria.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  word  is  here 
used,  not  of  an  apostasy,  but  of  an  affront,  on  account  of  which 
the  Homerites  separated  from  a  Church,  regarded  by  the  wri- 
ter as  heterodox. 

Bishops  were  introduced  among  the  Homerites,  in  violation 
of  the  usages  of  the  Church,  and  without  being  consecrated 
by  Bishops  ;  see  p.  45.  The  author  greatly  disapproves  of 
this  ;  and  he  thus  writes  of  those  who  disapproved  of  it,  as 

well   as  himself:  "  but  many  (  eA  **2l\ )>  did  not  regard 

this  as  an  ordination,  and  did  not  recognize  them ;  upon  which, 
there  arose  a  great  schism.'"  In  this  passage,  it  might  be 
thought,  perhaps,  that  the  Syrians  may  have  derived  from 
the  New  Testament,  their  signification  of  the  word,  because 

it  occurs  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense  :  but  in  p.  97,    N^jlO 

fallen,  has  the  same  sense  as  angered,  displeased. 

This  gives,  it  is  true,  to  most  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment where  <fxu\>da\i£u  occurs,  no  other  sense  than  they  al- 
ready have  among  commentators  :  but  still  it  illustrates  them, 
and  evinces,  that  this  verb  had  acquired,  in  ancient  Greek, 
and  even  with  the  Septuagint,  a  signification  so  unusual.* 
At  direct  variance  with  it,  is  a  common  pulpit  observation, 
that  [  the  German  word  ]  argern  [  to  offend  ]  does  not  mean 
to  irritate  a  person,  but  to  make  him  arger  [  worse  ],  or  to  cor- 
rupt his  principles.  This  is  a  well  meant  moral  and  etymo- 
logical reflection  on  the  German  word  :  but  it  is  unwarranted 


*  [  A  very  full  investigation  of  this  subject  may  be  found  in  Johan 
nis  Vorstii  dc  He'>raismis  N.  T.  Commentarius,  Pars  I.  Cap.  in.  9.  pp.  $* 
—105.  of  the  edit,  lipsiae^  177?.     Tr.  ] 
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in  the  Greek,  which  actually  says  with  a  Syriasm,  to  provoke 
one  to  anger,  to  irritate.  And  I  must  ascribe  it  to  a  happy 
accident,  that  in  the  German  there  is  found  a  word,  which  so 
weil  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Syro-Greek,  although  the  Ger- 
man Translator  knew  nothing  of  the  Syriac. 

One  particular  passage  of  the  New  Testament,  however, 
seems  to  be  still  more  indebted  to  this  interpretation  from 
the  Syriac,  and  to  be,  for  the  first  time,  by  means  of  it,  ren- 
dered intelligible  and  consistent.  In  Matt.  xvm.  1 — 10.  the 
subject  is  pride,  and  the  severest  curse  is  denounced  against 
those,  who  offend  one  of  the  least ;  but  of  this  it  is  said  again., 
verse  10.,  take  heed  that  ye.  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones  : 
just  as  if  to  offend  and  to  despise  were  the  same,  or  that  to 
offend  was  a  consequence  of  pride.  This  removes  a  great 
obscurity  in  the  passage,  as  long  as  to  offend  is  taken,  in  the 
usual  ecclesiastical  sense,  of  setting  a  bad  example.  But  as 
soon  as  we  understand  by  tfxavflaXi^w,  to  provoke  one  in  such  a 
manner,  that  in  anger  he  withdraws  himself  from  us ;  yes, 
and  apostatizes  from  Christ  himself,  and  supply*  the  narrative 
from  Mark  ix.  33 — 50,  all  is  then  clear.  As  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  disputed  by  the  way,  who  among  them  should  be  the 
greatest  in  his  kingdom,  Jesus  places  a  little  child  in  the  midst 
of  them,  takes  it  up  in  his  arms,  and  says,  if  they  do  not  be- 
come as  this  child,  they  cannot  enter  into  his  kingdom  ;  and 
whosoever  shall  receive  one  such  child,  or  the  least  disciple 
of  Christ,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  for  his  sake,  will  have 
received  Christ  himself.  John  ventured  in  reply,  to  make  a 
suggestion  to  this  effect :  his  master  Jesus  spoke  somewhat 
too  indefinitely.  '  Many  strangers  called  upon  his  name. 
He  himself,  and  his  fellow-disciples,  had  in  short  met  with 
one,  who  prayed  over  those  who  were  possessed,  and  wished 
■to  cast  out  the  evil  spirit  in  the  name  of  Christ  ;  but  they 


*  I  refer  to  my  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  §.  96.  pp.  910 — 
915.  In  the  third  edition,  §.  120.  pp.  772—774.  [In  the  fourth  edition 
§.  121.  pp.  879—881  ;  and  in  Bishop  Marsh's  translation.  Vol.m.Pt.  i. 
Oh.  n.  Pert.  i.  pp.  6—9.     Tr,  1 
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forbid  him,  because  he  was  not  in  fellowship  with  them  ;  and 
yet  he  supposed,  that  Jesus  would  not  disapprove  of  their 
conduct.'  Upon  this,  Jesus  answered  :  he  did  greatly  disap- 
prove of  it.  At  least,  this  man  could  have  been  no  adversa- 
ry of  his,  but  must  have  been  a  worshipper.  And  whosoever 
held  in  contempt  only  one  of  the  least  of  his  disciples,  and 
injured  him,  and  provoked  him,  on  that  account ;  he  would 
have  severely  to  answer  for  it.  If  such  an  one,  only  an 
humble  disciple,  as  was  that  individual  of  whom  they  spoke, 
should  by  their  opposition  be  alienated  from  faith  in  him  : 
one  of  the  greatest  sins  would  have  been  committed.  Here, 
to  provoke,  to  alienate  from  Christ,  and  to  despise,  are  very 
nearly  allied  to  each  other. 


§  IV. 

Of  Books  written  in  Syriac  ;  and  of  the  use  of  the  Syriac 
New  Testament. 

The  third  use  of  the  Syriac  language  consists  in  this,  that 
it  puts  us  in  a  situation,  to  read  and  understand  a  number  of 
useful  books,  which  are  written  in  it.*  Tins  is  generally  the 
object  for  which  we  learn  a  language  ;  but  we  are  apt  to  pas? 
by  this  in  regard  to  the  Oriental  Languages,  at  one  time,  be- 
cause we  design  merely  to  use  them  for  their  illustration  of 
the  Hebrew,  and  our  intention  leads  us  no  further  than  this  : 
and  at  another  time,  because  in  these  languages,  (excepting 
a  version  of  the  Scriptures,  or  Liturgies,}  very  little  is  extant 
or  known.  The  latter  is  not  the  case,  in  regard  to  the  Sy- 
riac language.  Independently  of  a  complete  Version  of  the 
whole  Bible,  and  even  of  the  Apocryphal  Books,  we  are  of- 


*  [  An  Essay  on  the  Literature  of  the  Christian  Syrians,  (  Ueber  die  Lit- 
teratur  der  christlichen  Syrer,)  by  J.  F.  Gaab,  is  inserted  in  Paulus' 
Repeilorium  fiir  biblische  und  morgenWndischc  LUleraliir,  Vol.  in.  pp.  358 
ss.  of  the  edit.  Jena,  1791.     Tr.  "] 
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fered  a  valuable  library  of  important,  and  for  the  most  pari 
unexamined  works,  most  of  them  indeed  as  yet  in  manuscript, 
but  some  in  print,  and  I  would  add,  (lest  the  latter  should  be 
thought  single  sheets,)  even  folio  volumes. 

Among  these  works,  it  is  true,  the  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures holds  a  very  dis  inguished  place,  on  account  of  its  criti- 
cal and  philological  use  ;  and  an  omission  would  be  discover- 
ed here,  if  I  did  not  make  particular  mention  of  it. 

In  regard  to  the  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  I  shall 
readily  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  this,  as  I  should  be 
compelled  to  repeat  what  I  have  treated  at  length  on  this 
point,  in  my  Curat  in  versionem  Syriacam  Actuum  Jlpostoli- 
corum,  cum  consectariis  criticis,  de  indole,  cognationibus,  et 
usu  versionis  Syriacae  tabularum  novi  foederis,  (published  in 
the  year  175 5),*  and  also  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament,  §§.  24 — 31.t 

But  I  must  say  something,  in  regard  to  the  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  at  least  as  preliminary,  and  defer  the  proofs 
of  what  I  state.  Those,  who  have  hitherto  attended  my 
usual  College  Lectures,  which  I  read  on  some  one  or  other 
chapter  of  the  Bible,  will  readily  recal  to  mind  the  proofs. 
If  I  have  time,  I  will  on  some  future  occasion  gather  them 
from  these  Lectures,  where  they  lie  scattered,  and  transfer 


*  [  This  valuable  work  is  a  small  quarto  of  two  hundred  pages,  pub- 
lished at  Gottin^cn,  in  the  year  above  mentioned  It  contains  :  §.  i. 
interpretations  of  the  Greek  text  derived  from  the  Syriac  ;  §§.  n — vi. 
a  critical  examination  of  the  Arabic  Version  of  th  Epistles,  ati't  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  edited  by  Erpenius,  and  a  comparison  of  this  version 
with  the  syriac  ;  §.  vii.  a  collection  of  readings  in  the  Syriac  not  noted 
by  Dr.  Mill  ;  §§.  vm — x.  a  comparison  of  the  Syriac  and  Latin  Ver- 
sions; §.  xi.  a  list  of  Greek  MSS.  allied  to  he  Syriac  ;  §.  xu.  a  view  of 
the  peculiar  readings  of  the  Syriac ;  §.  xin.  remarks  on  Wetstein's  v\  ant 
of  due  care  in  examining  Greek  A.SS.     Tr.  J 

t  in  the  fourth  edition,  more  shall  be  stated  on  the  value  of  this 
version;  but  I  cannot  designate  the  paragraphs,  because  so  much  uf  the 
work  is  not  yet  printed.  [  The  author  wrote  these  words  in  1786,  and 
in  1788  the  fourth  edition  of  his  work  was  published.  The  passage  re- 
ferred to  is  $§.  53 — 60.  pp.  361 — 409;  in  Bishop  Marsh's  Trans,  Vol.  n 
Pt  f.  Ch.  vn.  Sect.  »— ix.  pp*  4—51.     Tr  } 
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them  to  the  critical  Dissertations,  which  I  propose  to 
write,*  on  the  causes  of  the  various  readings  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible. 


§.  V. 

Some  account  of  the  Syriac  Version  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

The  Syriac  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  is  of  great  im- 
portance, and  pleases  me  more  than  that  of  the  New.  It  is 
incorrectly  stated  by  some,  that  it  was  made  from  the  Greek  : 
as  far  as  I  have  hitherto  examined  it,  sometimes  casually  at 
isolated  passages,  and  sometimes  in  my  critical  lectures  on 
entire  chapters,  I  find  it  throughout,  immediately  translated 
from  the  Hebrew  text.t  In  the  readings  of  the  Hebrew 
text  which  it  expresses,  and  in  the  interpretation  which  it 
gives  of  Hebrew  words,  it  is  very  often  different  from  the 
Septuagint :  and  in  each  chapter  where  I  have  instituted  a 
comparison,  I  have  found  several  such  differences.  I  would 
offer  to  give  examples,  from  any  chapter  that  might  be  se- 
lected ;  but  it  is  the  less  necessary,  because  my  reader  may- 
find  them,  in  the  printed  critical  Lectures  on  the  16th.,  40th., 
and  110th.  Psalms. 


*  This  is  now  out  of  the  question ;  but  some  of  the  kind  alluded  to 
will  be  found  in  my  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  if  I  live  to  finish 
it.  [  Of  this  work,  only  a  small  part  ever  appeared.  It  is  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  first  volume,  published  at  Hamburg  in  the  year  1787.  com- 
prising Introductions  to  the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Books  of  Moses.  It 
contains  352  pagps,  small  quarto,  and  is  written  in  German.  The  au- 
thor died  four  years  after  its  publication ;  in  the  year  1791.     Tr.  ] 

t  [  This  is  also  asserted,  in  express  words,  by  Gregory  Barhe 
braeus.  See  Asseman's  Oriental  Library,  T.  u.  p.  274,  and  Abulfhara- 
cius'  History  of  the  dynasties,  p.  100,  together  with  the  internal  evi- 
dences adduced  by  Eichhorn,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  O.  T.,  Vol.  h. 
S.  253.     Tr.  ] 

64 
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I  do  not  deny,  that  the  Syriac  Version  not  unfrequently 
agrees  also  with  the  Septuagint ;  but  that  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at,  and  is  no  objection  to  what  I  state.  No  two  transla- 
tors always  read  or  interpreted  differently  from  each  other ; 
and  just  as  well  do  I  discover,  that  the  Syriac  accords,  some- 
times with  the  Chaldee,  and  sometimes  with  Symmachus, 
or  other  Ancient  Versions. 

Nor  will  I  deny,  that  the  Syriac  translator  had  at  hand  the 
Greek  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  may  have  taken  much 
from  it ;  and  I  should  wonder  if  he  had  not  done  so,  as  the  Greek 
language  was  so  much  spoken  in  the  cities  of  Syria,  and  in- 
deed yet  further  in  those  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  Edessa.  I 
do  this,  even  in  the  German  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible., 
in  which  I  am  now  occupied.*  In  the  preparation  for  it,  I 
consult,  not  merely  the  Greek,  but  at  the  same  time  the  other 
Ancient  Versions,  as  often  as  I  find  it  necessary  ;  and  in  the 
execution  of  it,  I  look  into  Luther's  Bible,  to  borrow  from  it  a 
happy  expression,  when  I  am  in  want  of  one ;  but  still  I  trans- 
late from  the  Hebrew.  Just  in  this  manner,  I  imagine,  the 
Syriac  translator  acted,  in  regard  to  the  Septuagint. 

Some  of  the  more  remarkable  coincidences,  between  the 
Syriac  Bible  and  the  Greek,  did  not  however  proceed  from 
the  original  translator,  but  from  a  supposed  improvement,, 
which  Jacob  of  Edessa  undertook,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  of  which  important  notices  may  be  seen 
in  the  Journal  des  Sgavans.]  As  far  as  my  observation  ex- 
tends, the  Syriac  accords  with  the  Greek,  more  frequently  in 
Ezekiel,  than  in  the  other  books  ;  but  I  do  not  know  the  cause 
of  this.  I  have  observed  the  same  also,  in  regard  to  the  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon,  yet  with  the  particular  and  unexpected 
circumstance,  that  the  Chaldee  Version  follows  the  Septua- 
gint still  more  ;  so  much  so,  that  in  my  notes  of  readings  to- 


*  [  Michaelis  made  this  observation  in  the  year  176S;  and  the  next 
year,  a  part  of  his  very  able  German  Translation  of  the  Bible  was  first 
published.  The  entire  work,  in  part  improved  and  enlarged  by  the  au- 
thor, afterward  appeared,  between  the  years  1773  and  1792.       Tr.  ] 

+  The  Amsterdam  edition,  October  1765.  Vol.  i.  pp.  67—99, 
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ward  the  middle  of  this  book  I  find,  in  those  readings  of  the 
Hebrew  text  which  they  translate,  that  the  Septuagint  is  more 
frequently  accordant  with  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  than  with 
the  Vulgate.* 

It  seems,  that  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  not  all 
translated  into  Syriac  by  one  hand  ;  for  example,  the  transla- 
tor of  the  books  of  Moses  appears  to  me  a  different  person 
from  him,  who  furnished  the  Syriac  Bible  with  the  books  of 
Chronicles.  This  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  preceding  ob- 
servation. Now  and  then  I  discover  traces  of  the  religion  of 
the  translator,  which  indicate  a  Christian  and  no  Jew.  A 
Jew  by  religion  would  not  have  employed  the  Syriac,  but 
the  Hebrew  letters,  and  would  have  used  the  Chaldee  Tar- 
gums  more  copiously,  than  is  observed  in  most  books  of  the 
Syriac  Old  Testament.  This  a  Jew  by  birth  would  have 
done,  if  even  he  had  been  converted  to  Christianity.  If  there- 
fore most  books  of  the  Syriac  Bible  thus  evince,  that  the  in- 
terpreter had  no  acquaintance  with  the  Targums,  I  then  think, 
that  the  translator!  never  was  a  Jew  by  birth. 

In  the  Polyglots,  the  Syriac  text  is  not  the  best,  but  often 
very  incorrect.     The  fault  ot  this  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 


•  When  I  wrote  this  I  was  unacquainted  with  a  Treatise  by  Dr. 
Dathe,  De  ratione  consensus  versionis  Chaldaicae  el  Syriacas  proverbio- 
rum  Salomonis,  Lipsiae,  1764,  in  which  he  makes  this  observation,  and 
states  as  the  cause  of  the  fact,  that  the  Chaldee  translation  was  made 
from  the  Syriac,  and  afterward  only  altered  in  some  places  by  the  Jews. 
This  subject  I  must  defer,  and  treat  of  it  in  my  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament. 

t  [  The  religion  and  nation  of  the  Syriac  translator  are  unknown. 
Kirsch,  in  the  Preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Pentateuch  in  Syriac,  (pp. 
ji — vni.  of  the  edit.  Leipzig,  A.  D.  1787),  presents  a  brief  view  of  the 
different  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  adds  also  some  judicious  observa- 
tions. He  argue  .  that  the  author  of  the  Syriac  Version  was  a  Syrian. 
According  to  Richard  Simon  he  was  a  Jew;  that  he  was  a  Jewish  ChrU- 
tian  is  maintained  by  Dathe;  and  in  the  opinion  of  Bertholdt  and 
our  author,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  Christian.  Gesenius,  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  Th.  n.  §.  12.  3.,  (or  pp.  429.  430, 
r-ftnis  volume,)  maintains  the  last  opinion       Tr.  ~j 
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editor  solely,  although  it  is  certain,  that  Gabriel  Sionita  was 
by  no  means  an  Asseman  ;  and  for  the  publication  of  the  Sy- 
riac  Bible  he  brought  neither  the  skill,  nor  even  the  care  requi- 
site, which  might  in  some  measure  have  supplied  the  want  of 
learning.   But  the  fault  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  this :  that  in 
the  execution  of  the  work,  there  was  unfortunately  employed 
a  very  faulty  manuscript.     Dolath  and  Rish,  Yud  and  Nun, 
especially  in  proper  names,  are  often  evidently  altered.    How 
frequently  does  this  deviation  give  a  sense,  not  all  accordant 
with  the  Hebrew  text !     Although  the  faults  are  not  limited 
to  these  few  letters  ;  yet  I  mention  these  only,  because  they 
are  very  frequently  committed.      But  I  have   also  found  at 
times,  in  using  the  Syriac  Version,  that  it  must  be  printed  in- 
correctly, and  even  so  much  so,  Jhat  I  can  readily  conjecture 
the  true  reading.*      That  word  conjecture  may  indeed  excite 
some  suspicion,  whether  1  may  have  guessed  rightly  :  but  if  I 
add  that  I  have  at  times  confirmed  my  conjecture,  on  com- 
paring Ephrem,  and  have  found  the  reading  which  /  conjec- 
tured, the  text  with  him,  or  where  the  text  was  faulty  and 
printed  according  to  the  Polyglots,  still  illustrated  by  him, 
this  may  in  a  measure  call  forth  a  favourable  prepossession. 
I  do  not  readily  venture  a  critical  conjecture  ;  but  if,  so  to 
speak,   it  obtrudes  itself  upon  me,  I  adopt  it. 

From  what  has  thus  far  been  said,  it  follows,  that  whoever 
reads  the  Syriac  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  not  merely 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  language,  but  would  apply  it  to  a 
critical  use,  or  judge  of  its  interpretations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, he  will  do  well,  at  least  wherever  any  thing  appears  to 
him  obscure  or  doubtful,  to  examine  the  various  readings  of  the 
Syriac  Version,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  London  Polyglot.      I  have  commonly  found  among  these 


*  In  the  Polyglot  Bible  which  my  revered  father  left  me,  I  sometimes 
find,  written  on  the  margin,  his  conjectural  emendations  of  the  Syriac 
text;  and  I  regard  these  conjectures  in  the  main  as  probable,  and  most 
of  them  as  true. 
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what  I  sought  for,  but  not  always ;  on  many  occasions  Ephrem 
has  had  it,  and  other  conjectures  remain  as  yet  mere  conjee- 
tures,  that  is,  without  evidence. 

Of  how  great  importance  Ephrem  Sykis  may  be  to  a 
scholar,  who  desires  to  read  and  use  the  Syriac  Version,  my 
reader  may  have  alreadv  observed  ;  but  in  regard  to  his 
Works,  I  shall  soon  speak  further.  It  is  my  intention  here,  to 
point  out  only  a  few  other  helps,  which  the  scholar,  who 
wishes,  if  I  may  so  speak,  to  exhaust  the  uses  of  the  Syriac 
Version,  must  employ. 

Of  some  books  of  Scripture  we  have  Arabic  Versions, 
which  are  made  from  the  Syriac ;  of  this  character  is  the 
Arabic  version  of  the  book  of  Job,  which  is  printed  in  the 
Polyglots,  and  in  great  part  the  so  called  Mir  mute  Arabic 
Version  of  the  Psalms.*  Whoever  compares  these  with  the 
Syriac,  will  sometimes  be  enabled  to  understand  an  uncommon, 
and  on  that  account  obscure  or  doubtful  Syriac  word,  with 
more  correctness,  or  at  least  with  a  greater  degree  of  certainty. 
This  is  particularly  useful,  in  regard  to  the  names  of  animals  and 
plants ;  for  these  words  have  heretofore  been  very  little  un- 
derstood, because  we  have  no  works  on  Natural  ilistory,  in 
Syriac  as  we  have  in  Arabic.  Gabriel  Slomta  was  accus- 
tomed to  translate  them,  so  to  speak,  without  the  least  regard 
for  the  public,  as  it  casually  occurred  to  him,  and  as  h  under- 
stood the  Hebrew  word  to  which  the  Syriac  answered,  from 
the  Vulgate,  or  from  a  Hebrew  Lexicon  ;  ju*st  as  if  the  Syriac 


*  [  The  Author  here  inserts  a  long  note,  on  this  and  other  Arabic 
Versions  of  the  Psalms,  which  it  is  thought  proper  to  omit. 

It  may  be  well  to  state,  however,  that  the  Arabic  Version  of  the 
Psalms,  in  the  London  Polyglot  is  formed  from  the  Greek,  and  not 
from  the  Hebrew,  as  alleged  by  Bacmgarte*  in  the  HaUischer  Biblio- 
thek. 

The  Maronite  Arabic  Version  of  the  Psalms,  our  author  asserts  in  the 
omitted  note,  was  formed,  not  from  thp  Greek,  but  from  the  Syriac.  See, 
to  the  contrary,  Rosemcller's  Handbuch  fur  die  Literatur  der  bibl. 
Kritik  und  Ezegese,  B.  in.  Abth.  5.  Absch.  3 ;  also  Eichhor.v's  Einleit, 
ins  A.  T.  B.  n.  Kap.  in.  6.  297.  and  his  Renertorhw.  Th.  iv.  Abh.  in 

Tr .    1 
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translator  must  have  understood  the  Hebrew  word,  in  that 
manner  which  prevailed  in  Gabriel's  day.  Casteljl,  whose 
Syriac  Lexicon  I  esteem  very  highly,  and  regard  as  the  most 
complete  portion  of  his  Heptaglot  Lexicon,  has  indeed  correct- 
ed many  of  these  faults,  and  translated  in  his  Lexicon  different- 
ly from  what  occurs  in  the  Latin  Version  of  Gabriel  Sionita : 
but  words  from  natural  history  are  still  the  very  poorest  part 
of  his  Dictionary.  Here  then  the  Arabic  Versions  seem  to  me 
to  be  of  great  use.  They  were  made  at  a  time,  when  both 
the  Arabic  and  the  Syriac  were  vernacular  and  living  lan- 
guages, in  Syria,  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  ;*  and  when  we 
might  expect,  that  the  translator  knew,  which  plant  or  animal 
was  called  by  this  or  that  name  in  Syriac,  as  it  was  a  common 
appellation  ;  and  in  Arabic  we  are  still  less  exposed  to  error. 
The  Latin  Version,  which  accompanies  the  Syriac  in  the 
Polyglots  is  not  to  be  trusted  ;  and  it  has  been  made,  neither 
with  the  necessary  skill,  nor  even  with  proper  care. 


§.  VI. 

The  use  of  the  Syriac  Version  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  use  which  may  be  made  of  the  Syriac  Version  is 
partly  critical,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  word,  and 
partly  exegetical. 

The  critical  is  afforded,  if  we  collect  from  this  version  the 
various  readings  of  the  Hebrew  text  which  it  expresses.  It 
furnishes  us  with  a  great  supply  of  these,  hitherto  not  known 


*  It  may  be  objected,  that  in  this  case  no  Arabic  Version  would  be  ne- 
cessary. On  this  account  I  would  state,  that  in  cities  where  the  conquering 
nation,  the  Arabian,  prevailed,  there  the  Syriac  language  gradually  sunk 
more  and  more  into  disuse  ;  and  that  as  the  Christians  who  resided  out 
of  the  above-mentioned  provinces  used  the  Syriac  lun.uage  in  divine 
worship,  this  language  became  unknown,  at  an  earlier  period,  out  of 
Syria,  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria.  This  rendered  Arabic  Versions  of  the 
existing  Scriptures  necessary,  before  the  Syriae  wholly  ceased  to  be  » 
living  language 
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and  still  less  examined,  and  many  of  them  important.  Some- 
times it  confirms  the  common  reading  of  the  Masorites,  in 
opposition  to  other  Ancient  Versions,  or  to  the  Samaritan 
text ;  sometimes  it  contributes  by  its  own,  to  set  forth  other 
readings  of  the  Masorites.  To  what  deference  it  may  be 
entitled  in  either  case,  I  cannot  now  inquire. 

The  exegetical  uses  I  value  far  more  highly,  in  regard  to 
the  Syriac  Version  of  the  Old  than  of  the  New  Testament  : 
and  for  this  reason,  because  in  the  Old  Testament  there  is 
more  obscure,  that  stands  in  need  of  explanation.  This  is  the 
case  particularly,  if  obscure  Hebrew  words  are  translated  by 
the  Syriac  interpreter,  who  might  know  much  more  concern- 
ing them,  than  we  in  Europe,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  cen- 
turies. I  have  treated  of  this,  in  my  View  of  the  means,  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lajiguage,  §  §.  22.  23.  24.,  to 
which  I  now  refer,  to.  save  repetitions.  Here,  and  as  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  signification  of  particular  words,  the  Syriac 
Version  (on  account  of  its  age,  and  because  its  author  spoke, 
as  his  native  language,  one  that  was  allied  to  (he  Hebrew,) 
has  in  a  degree  the  authority  and  credibility  of  a  witness, 
The  case  is  different,  as  soon  as  the  question  is,  whether  this 
or  that  meaning  is  to  be  adopted  in  a  particular  passage  point- 
ed out ;  for  the  question,  in  this  case,  is  merely  logical,  and 
can  depend  neither  on  witnesses  nor  authority.  Yet  still  an 
Ancient  Version  may  possess  another  kind  of  merit  ;  which 
is,  that  it  may  elucidate  an  obscure  passage  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  the  sense  of  which  at  least  modern  commentators  have 
misapprehended,  and  give  an  explanation  that  was  not  thought 
of,  and  which  on  close  investigation  may  prove  true.  It  is 
indeed  merit  enough,  if  this  true  explanation  were  to  be  met 
with  only  in  a  degree,  and  it  gave  us  a  hint,  which  led  us 
further.  I  must  acknowledge,  that  I  kave  not  unfrequently 
been  indebted  to  the  Syriac  Version  for  something  of  this 
kind,  and  lest  the  supposition  should  aree,  that  it  always  con- 
sisted in  trifles,  I  will  give  an  example;  and  doubtful  as  it  is, 
on  account  of  a  double  reading,  no  friend  of  Christianity,  no 
intelligent  skeptic  can  regard  it  among  trifles. 

If  we  understand  Isaiah  xxv.  7.  according  to  the  usual  in- 
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terpretation,*  in  which  #73  is  to  swallow  up,  t0}7  to  cover, 

and  rODO  a  vail,  then  there  arise  phrases,  the  unfitness  of 

which  might  convince  any  one,  that  Isaiah  had  in  view  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  What  expressions  !  The  Lord  will  swal- 
low up  the  face  of  the  covering,  that  is  covered  over  all  people, ^ 
and  the  vail  that  is  spread  over  all  nations.  What  is  aface  of 
the  covering :  a  covered  face  !  some  may  reply.  But  how  then 
can  it  be  spread  over  the  people  ?  We  cover  a  face,  but  we  do 
not  cover  it  over  other  heads.  What  an  idea,  to  swallow  up  the 
vail ;  or  if  you  will,  destroy  the  vail,  or  cast  it  into  the  sea  ! 
Luther  had  too  nice  a  sense  of  the  proprieties  of  the  Ger- 
man language,  to  have  translated  this  :  he  used  other  words, 
and  thus  softened  the  hardness  of  expression,  which  he  dis- 
covered.! The  moderns  have  brought  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  more  learning,  but  not  equal  taste.  If  we  com- 
pare them  with  him,  he  appears  to  be  an  intelligent  man,  who 
had  good  taste,  but  was  bold  in  translating,  and  attributed  to 
his  author  his  own  sentiments ;  while  all  learned  Commenta- 
tors appear  to  be,  I  dare  not  say  what,  but  only  the  contrary 
of  the  excellencies  just  commended. 

I  shall  not  adduce  all  that  has  been  suggested,  with  a  view 
to  give  a  tolerable  sense  to  the  words  of  Isaiah ;  for  how 
would  it  compoit  with  a  preface  to  a  Syriac  Chrestomathy  1 
The  only  suggestion  that  I  can  make,  before  I  proceed  to  the 
subject  itself,  is  that  all  difficulties  vanish,  if  instead  of  Oi  v*l 
we  read  with  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Symmachus  £3*7!^  . 
For  as  the  verb  #73  signifies   to  smite   (and  particularly  so 


*  [  In  the  text  of  our  English  Bibles,  it  is  thus :  "  And  he  will  destroy- 
in  this  mountain  the  face  of  the  covering  cast  over  all  people,  and  the 
vail  thai  is  spread  over  all  nations."  In  the  margin,  we  read  swallow  up, 
instead  of  "  destroy,"  and  covered  instead  of  "  cast  over."      Tr.  ] 

i  [Luther's  words  are  these :  Und  er  wird  auf  diesem  Berge  das 
IlftUen  wegthun,  damit  alte  Volker  verhullet  sind,  und  die  Decke,  damit  alle 
Heyden  zugcdeckt  sind;  i.  e.  And  on  this  mountain  he  will  remove  the 
vail  wherewith  all  people  are  vailed,  and  the  covering  wherewith  all 
nations  are  covered.       '.IV.  ~] 
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in  Syriac),  and   Tf D^  is  used  in  reference  to  anointing  kings, 

we  may  actually  translate  very  handsomely,  and  agreeably 
to  the  context :  The  Lord  will  smite  the  face  of  the  tyrant, 
ziho  rules  over  all  people,  and  is  anointed  Lord  over  all  na- 
tions  :  he  will  smite  death  for  ever.  Here  Death  would  signi- 
fy the  universal  tyrant  over  all  people  ;  and  as  to  fODO, 
which  I  translate  Lord,  or  more  strictly,  unctio  ad  magistra- 
tum,  we  need  only  be  informed,  that  magistrates  in  the  East 
assume  as  a  title  the  abstracta  generis  feminini.*'  I  regard 
this  reading  as  any  thing  but  substantiated,  yet  as  I  have  men- 
tioned the  readings  of  the  Syriac  translator,  it  may  serve  for 
an  example.  I  proceed  to  what  I  particularly  propose  to 
say. 

I  will,  then,  not  change  the  Hebrew  text  at  all,  but  take  it 
as  it  stands  in  our  printed  Bibles  ;  and  the  Syriac  Version  of 

the  words :  Q*utrhyhy  roiDan  roDsni  first  put 

me  in  the  way  for  a  better  explanation.  The  Syriac 
translator  renders  them,  almost  retaining  the  Hebrew  words: 

L_i&_^o^  and  ilic  offering  which  is  slain  fort  all  peo- 
ple. The  Hebrew  words  may  by  all  means  signify  this  ; 
^]D3  to  pour,  to  shed,  is  the  common  word  among  the  He- 
brews, that  is  used  of  drink-offerings,  and  in  Arabic  it  is  ap- 
plied to  offerings   in  general,  without  this  restriction.     For 


■  [On  the  use  of  the  feminine  abstract  in  Syriac,  see  Hoffman's  Sy- 
riac Grammar,  Lib.  m.  Cap.  1.  $.  110.      Tr.  } 

t  [  The  words  ^s\    \±.\.  may  be  traHslated  in  biludf  of,  as  in  kt&e 
3xvi.  1.  Agrippa  said  unto   Paul,  Thou  art  permitted  to  speak 

4AdJ 


«-J=>]7  ^L   in  behalf  of  thyself.     Tr  ] 
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(3V.— Jux-Jk    signifies   he    has    offered,    CA---£"~ ***-* 
<m  offering,   and    <jS\. --***-*   ^e  6/ood    of    the  offering. 

y 

The  very  Syriac  u  S£l2  J  to  o/er  seems  to  be  the  same  as 

this,  and  a  mere  transposition  of  letters.     As  soon  as  the 
Syriac  translator  suggested  to  me  this  thought,  it  occurred, 

that  I  might  permit  fcOl  7  to  remain  in  the  former  part  of  the 
verse,  without  a  single  alteration  of  the  reading,  but  in  the 
sense  which  it  has  in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac  and  Arabic,  to  de- 
vote. Then  Isaiah  is  made  to  speak  of  an  offering  for  all 
people,  and  of  one,  who  was  made  a  curse  for  all  nations  ; 
and  this  in  a  very  appropriate  connexion.  He  had  just  been 
speaking,  at  least  as  I  understand  him,  of  the  fall  of  Baby- 
lon, and  had  connected  with  it  the  happy  period  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  he  delineates  as  a  feast  unto  Zion,  pre- 
pared for  all  people.  Then  follows,  that  with  the  offering 
for  all  people,  Death  also  shall  be  destroyed  for  ever  ;  that 
is,  his  power  shall  be  taken  from  him,  and  immortality  shall 
be  restored.  Is  not  this  almost  as  express  a  prophecy  of 
Christ,  as  that  in  Chapter  mil,  and  without  the  least 
violence  to  the  words  ?  To  present  it  at  one  view,  I  will 
translate  the  6th.  to  the  8th.  verse,  according  to  the  interpre- 
tation, which  I  am  accustomed  to  give  in  Lectures,  and  to 
establish  by  proofs,  on  account  of  its  departure  from  that 
which  generally  prevails  : — 

Jehovah  will  prepare  on  this  mountain  a  feast  for  all  people, 
a  feast  of  costly  meats  and  of  mine,  the  fat  of  which  shall  be 
pure  marrow,  and  where  casks  of  wine  shall  be  emptied. 
And  he  will  smite  on  this  mountain  the  visage  of  the  curse,  that 
has  been  cursed  for  all  people,  and  the  offering  that  is  offered 
for  all  nations.  He  will  destroy  death  for  ever,  and  Jehovah 
will  wipe  away  all  tears  from  all  faces* 


*  f  Our  author  adopted  this  version,  almost  word  for  word,  in  his  Ger- 
man Translation  of  the  Bible,  Vol,  vm;  containing  a  Translation  of 
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In  respect  to  this  value  of  the  Syriac  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  I  have  often  regretted,  that  it  could  not  be  had 
for  the  use  of  students,  in  a  cheap  edition.     The  diminished 
price  of  the  London  Polyglot,  which  has  hitherto  cost  fifty 
or  sixty,  and  now  may  by  chance  be  had  at  public  sales  for 
twenty  Rix  dollars,  will  suit  a  scholar  here  and  there.   Yet,  on 
account  of  its  size,  it  is  not  a  book  to  be  read  in  Universities. 
Two   days  previous   to  my  writing  this,  I  have  receiv- 
ed  the   Syriac  Psalter,  which  Professor  Da  the    has  pub- 
lished at  Leipzig.     I  consider  it  very  useful,  and  we  should 
have  advanced  further  in  Oriental  learning,  if,  instead  of  the 
numerous  editions  of  the  Syriac  Ntzo  Testament,  there  had 
sooner  been  in  existence  a  manual  edition  of  the  much  more 
instructive  Version  of  the  Old  Testament.     Upon  the  first 
inspection  of  this  Psalter,  I  see  one  thing  which  I  could  have 
little  desired  ;  it  is  the  Latin  Version,  which  makes  it  unfit  for 
a  manual  in  colleges,  and  renders  the  student  remiss.     The 
Syriac  language  is  almost  too  easy,  for  any  one  to  require  a 
translation  ;  it  must  therefore  be  for  *the  use  of  those,  who 
desire  to  learn  no  Syriac  at  all,  and  yet  wish  to  read  what  is 
contained  in  the  book.     Since  I  have  read  the  preface,  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  translation  ;  yet  with  the  feelings  of  one 
who  cannot  alter  it. 


Isaiah,  and  a  Commentary  on  the  text.  Rosenmuller  (  in  his  Scholia 
in  V.  T.  Pars  in.  Vol.  n.)  translates  :  "  Et  abolebit  in  monte  hoc  spe- 
ciem  operimenti  operientis  omnes  populos,  et  velamen  expansum  super 
omnes  populos  "  Gesenius  (  in  his  Version  of  Isaiah  )  says  :  "  He  des. 
troys  on  this  mountain  the  vail  (  Schleyer  ),  which  covers  the  face  of  all 
people,  the  vail  (  Halle  )  which  vails  all  nations."  Augusti  and  De 
Wette  (  in  their  Translation  )  render  thus:  "And  he  removes  from 
this  mountain  every  appearance  of  the  vailing  (  Verhiillung  ),  the  vail- 
ing, which  spreads  itself  over  all  people,  and  the  covering  (  Decke  V 
Wherewith  all  nations  are  covered."     Tr. ) 
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§.  VII. 

The  use  which  may  be  made  of  other  Syriac  Works,  particularly 
those  published  by  the  Assemans. 

Beside  the  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  of  which  I  have  ne- 
cessarily treated  more  at  length,  the  Syriac  language  offers  us 
a  very  large  store  of  valuable  works,  for  the  most  part  in 
manuscript,  but  some  in  print. 

Joseph  Simonius  Asseman,  (Europe  has  not  heretofore 
recognized  a  scholar  as  accomplished  in  the  Syriac  lan- 
guage,) gives  in  his  admirable  Oriental  Library  an  account 
of  these,  and  sometimes  extracts  also  from  them.  Some  of 
the  smaller  works  he  has  even  published  entire. 

Another  very  important  contribution  is  made  by  the 
works  of  Efhrem  Syrus,  published  at  Rome  in  the  year 
1732 — 1746;  but  without  some  knowledge  of  Syriac,  all 
hope  must  be  relinquished,  of  becoming  acquainted  even 
with  the  subjects  of  which  Ephrem  treats,  by  the  aid  of  the 
accompanying  Latin  translation  of  the  work.  This  transla- 
tion, which  did  indeed  proceed  from  an  Asseman,  yet  not 
from  Joseph  Simonius,  but  his  nephew,  Stephen  Evoluus 
Asseman,  is  exceedingly  loose.  Sometimes  the  translator  did 
not  understand  the  Syriac  ;  and  in  other  places,  which  are  so 
easy,  that  one  cannot  go  astray,  he  is  so  unfaithful,  as  to  write 
differently  from  what  is  'bund  in  the  Syriac.  Here  he  omits 
what  Ephrem  says,  and  then  he  adds  what  the  author  never 
thought  of;  and  all  this  so  paraphrastically,  that  we  do  not 
read  Ephrem,  as  much  as  Asseman. 

This  Asseman  published  the  Acts  of  the  Oriental  Martyrs,  in 
the  year  1748,  which  1  highly  value,  on  account  of  its  Syriac 
text,  and  I  mention  it  among  the  most  valuable  works.  It  is  not 
my  intention,  however,  to  give  an  account  of  books,  but  of  the 
use  to  which  they  may  be  applied.  General  and  Ecclesiastic 
cal  History,  the  Geography  of  Asia,  and  certainly  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
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observe,  will  profit  most  largely,  from  the  perusal  of  these 
works. 

1.  The  Profane  History  of  Asia  has  already  acquired  much 
new  light,  by  means  of  what  has  hitherto  been  published  of 
Syrian  affairs.  If  space  admitted,  I  might  establish  this,  by 
the  additions  which  I  have  noted,  in  the  sixteenth  volume  of 
the  Universal  History  (pp.  413 — 431.  of  the  German  transla- 
tion), and  which  I  mention,  because  they  are  derived  merely 
from  my  Syriac  and  Arabic  Chrestomathy.  This  portion  of 
the  Universal  History  is,  however,  one  of  the  good  parts  of 
the  work,  and  is  probably  the  production  of  Sale,  the  best 
contributor  to  the  Ancient  History  ;  a  circumstance  which  I 
must  state,  because  my  additions  certainly  could  not  do  much, 
if  they  should  be  added  to  the  miserable  Continuation  of  the 
Universal  History,  which  is  regarded  in  Engl  nd  as  a  Book- 
seller's publication,  that  gives  bread  to  hungry  authors.  That 
in  this  compilation,  there  is  something  to  be  improved  or 
added,  need  not  be  wondered  at.  Or  I  need  merely  mention 
the  46th.  page  of  this  Chrestomathy,  where  is  printed  the 
Edessene  Chronicle.  Together  with  the  notice  of  the  Edes- 
sene  kings,  extracted  in  Asseman's  Library,  it  is  the  most  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  materials,  which  Bayer*  used,  in  his 
Historia  Osro'ehna  et  Edessena  ex  nummis  Ulustrata.  And  in 
regard  to  all  this,  these  few  sheets,  which  I  publish  under  the 
title  Chrestomathy,  are  a  very  small  part  of  the  stores  in  His- 
torical materials,  that  are  to  be  found  merely  in  Asseman's 
Oriental  Library,  from  which  General  Histoiy  might  obtain 
very  great  additional  accessions,  although  Asseman  did  not 
write  with  a  view  to  it,  but  to  Ecclesiastical  and  Literary 
History. 

How  important  would  be  the  use  of  Syriac,  if  we  had  more 
entire  works  in  that  language,  especially  if  they  were  histori- 
cal. I  will  only  mention  one,  a  part  of  which  we  possess  in  a 
condensed  form,  in  Arabic  and  Latin.     Gregory  Abulpha- 


*  [  This  is  Theophilus  Siegfrid  Bayer  or  Baier  ;  and  his  very  valu- 
able work  referred  to,  (see  Watt's  Biblioth.  Britan.)  was  published  A.  D, 
1734.  in  4to.    Tr.  1 
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kagius  'whose  History  of  the  Dynasties  Edward  Pococke,  in 
the  year  1663,  published  in  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
and  which  is  as  yet  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  Asiatic  history.) 
is  the  same  person,  whose  life  is  to  be  found  in  this  Chrestoma- 
thy,  at  page  81  :*  Gkegory  Barhebraeus,  primate  of  the  Jaco- 
bite Christians  in  Chaldea  and  Assyria.  The  work  was  origi- 
nally written  in  Syriac,  and  was  entitled  A6^^A^U> 
Ll£^1  .t     It  will  be  found  in  the  notice  of  his  writings, 

*  A 

at  page  112.   numb,  a^a  (i.  e.  19).     The  Arabic  is  merely 

a    translation,    or    rather,    a    general    abridgment    of    it, 
which  was  made  by  Barhfbraeus  himself,  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  at  the  request  of  certain  Arabians ;  and  he  devoted 
not  more  than  a  month  to  it,  as  is  related  in  his  Life,  at  p.  105. 
of  this  Chrestomathy.     But  the  Arabic  Version,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  uses  of  the  original 
Syriac  work.     This  consists  of  three  parts,  which  Asseman 
entitles  :   1.  Chronicon  Patrum  et  Regum  ;  2.  Chronicon  Patri- 
archarum  Antiochia  et  Jacobitarum ;  3.  Chronicon  Primatum, 
Patriarcharum,    et    Maphrianorum    Orientis.       The    Arabic 
wholly  omits  the  last  two  parts,  which  indeed  generally  relate 
to  Ecclesiastical  history,  but  often  comprehend  particulars 
connected  with  General  History ;  and  it  contains  the  first 
only,  and  that  never  entire,  for  Asseman  states,  that  the  Sy- 
riac here  comprises  far  more  than  the  Arabic  abridgment. 
Asseman's  words  are:  sed  et  prior  pars,  quam  idem  auctor 
Arabice  postea  publicavit,  et  Pocokius  latine  interpretatus  est, 
multo  plura  continet,   quam  historia  dynastiarum,  sive  facta 
Arabum    et  Mogulensium  species,   she  res   Christianorum  in 
Thracia,  in  Syria,  in  Mesopotamia  et  in  Perside. 
How  much  would  be  gained  by  Asiatic  history  (which  is  so 


*  [The  extract,  containing  the  life  of  t^s^as]     .«  is  from 


Asseman's  Oriental  Library,  T.  ii.  pp.  248  ff.    Tr, 
t  [  That  is :  '•  History  of  the  times"    Tr  ) 
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greatly  interwoven,  in  the  middle  ages,  with  that  of  Europe, 
particularly  of  Byzantium,  of  the  holy  wars,  and  of  the  Rus- 
sian that  is  now  coming  to  light ;)  could  we  but  read  this  au- 
thor in  the  original,  and  without  abridgment !  Among  all  the 
Syrians,  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  he  is  by  far  the  most 
learned  man.  He  collected  the  materials  for  his  history,  in 
places  where  now  ignorance  prevails,  from  the  treasures  of 
ancient  Libraries,  which  have  probably  been  long  since  de- 
stroyed, and  particularly,  as  he  says  himself,  from  Syrian, 
Arabian,  and  Persian  writings,  belonging  to  the  archives  of 
Maraga,  in  the  province  of  Adorbigan.  And,  moreover,  in 
his  Syriac  Preface,  he  declares  it  to  be  his  chief  object,  to 
preserve  to  posterity  the  remembrance  of  what  occurred  in 
his  time  and  that  immediately  preceding.  This  gives  his  work 
a  still  greater  value,  for  Gregory  Barhebraetjs  lived,  just  at 
one  of  the  most  interesting  points  of  time,  from  A.  D.  1226  to 
1286,  under  the  great  Tatar  conqueror,  Hulak ;  and  as  his 
predecessors  lived  to  see  the  conquest  of  Jenghiskan,  he  lived 
to  see  Hulak,  a  brother  of  Mangu,  restore  at  Bagdad  the  em- 
pire of  the  Califate.  He  was  himself  a  resident  in  those 
countries,  which  were  the  theatre  of  this  great  revolution ; 
and  as  he  was  primate,  he  had  the  honour  of  seeing  and  being 
established  by  this  great  king,  the  very  name  of  whom  (to 
the  humiliation  of  historical  science,  and  of  all  thoughts  of 
posthumous  renown,)  many  an  accomplished  historian  has  not 
once  heard  ! 

Of  this  work  (the  manuscript  of  which  is  reposited  in  the 
Vatican  Library,  and  has  been  used  with  so  much  advantage 
by  Asseman  in  his  Oriental  Library,)  I  have  spoken  the  more 
fully,  because  I  desire,  that  the  scholars  of  Germany  may  use 
it,  not  as  a  printed  book,  but  by  means  of  a  copy  in  Libraries. 
I  have  some  hope  of  this,  which  rests  upon  the  deep  interest 
which  his  Excellency  the  Prime  Minister,  Baron  von  Munch- 
hausen*  manifests  in  our  university.    This  eminent  promoter 


[  The  University  of  Gottingen  long  flourished  under  his  auspices  ; 
for  the  space  of  more  than  thirty  years,  he  was  entrusted  with  its  interest? 
as  Curator;  but.  two  years  after  the  hope  of  Michaelis  had  been  ex- 
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vn. 


of  the  sciences  is  engaged,  in  making  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant contributions  to  historical  knowledge  in  Germany,  and 
obtaining  in  manuscript,  for  our  University,  the  Syriac  Origi- 
nal of  the  Chronicle  of  Barhebraeus.  Should  this  succeed,  it 
shall  be  my  first  concern,  in  the  subsequent*  parts  of  this 
Chrestomathy,  to  print,  as  specimens,  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable passages  of  the  Syriac  Work,  which  are  not  found 
in  the  Arabian  Version,  and  consequently  could  not  have 
hitherto  been  used  by  our  historians.  My  wish  extends  indeed 
much  further,  and  I  would  publish  the  entire  work  with  a 
Latin  Version ;  but  this  depends  so  much  upon  the  will  of 
booksellers,  on  the  taste  of  the  public,  which  alone  engages 
publishers  in  such  an  enterprise,  and  on  my  life,  health,  and 
circumstances,  that  I  will  not  now  promise  any  thing.  But 
this  is  certain,  that  what  1  cannot  do,  will  be  done  by  others 
after  me.t 


pressed,  the  great  patron  of  learning  was  no  more.  He  died  A.  D.  1770. 
See  the  Conversations-Lexicon  (in  German,  an  English  translation 
of  which  is  forthcoming  at  Philadelphia,  under  the  title:  American  En- 
cyclopedia,)   Art   Munch hausen.    Tr.  ] 

*  f  These  were  never  published.  But,  as  a  substitute  for  them,  we  are 
furnished  with  a  Syriac  Chrestomathy  by  Gustavus  Knoes,  which  is 
derived  in  great  part  from  valuable  manuscripts.  It  first  appeared  at 
Gottingen,  in  the  year  1807.    Tr.  j 

t  The  whole  aspect  of  things  has  been  changed  since  the  time  when 
the  above  was  written.  The  venerated  Winckelmakn,  who  would  have 
been  useful  in  obtaining  the  copy  from  Rome,  was  assassinated,  and  thus 
all  failed.  But  new  hopes  have  arisen.  Prof.  Bkuns  found  the  same 
work  in  the  Oxford  Library,  transcribed  it,  and  printed  a  specimen  of  it 
in  the  year  1780,  under  the  title :  De  rebus  gestis  Rickardi  Angliae  regis 
in  Palaestina.  Exccrptum  ex  Gregorii  Abulpharagii  Chronico  Syriaco. 
Edidit,  vcrlit,  illustravit  Paul  Jac.  Bruns,  LL.  D.  Oxonii,  1780.  Since 
his  return  to  Germany,  he  has  offered  an  edition  of  the  entire  work.  It 
is  very  desirable,  that  it  should  be  obtained  by  subscription  or  limitation. 
The  only  evil  is,  that  as  soon  as  a  particularly  useful  work,  which  proba- 
bly a  thousand  persons  would  procure  if  it  were  out,  (I  think  such  might 
well  be  the  case,  as  a  far  greater  number  of  this  Syriac  Chrestomathy  is 
already  disposed  of,  and  it  was  long  since  printed  for  the  second  time,) 
has  been  printed  by  limitation,  the  limited  copies  become  rare ;  not 
from  scarcity,  for  they  are  to  be  bought  afterward  at  double  price,  but 
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'2.  Ecclesiastical  history  has  already  acquired  veiy  impor- 
tant accessions,  merely  from  Asseman's  Oriental  Library.  We 
cannot  peruse  Beausobre's  Histoire  Critique  de  Mankhee  et  du 
Manicheis?ne,  without  remarking,  how  much  light  is  shed  on 
the  history  of  Manes  by  a  single  line  of  the  Edessene  Chroni- 
cle* and  what  Beausobre  in  other  respects  owes  to  Asseman. 
From  the  same  work  are  derived  some  of  the  most  important 
additions,  of  which  Mosheim  availed  himself,  as  his  guides  in 
Ecclesiastical  History.  And  yet  Mosheim,  from  his  ignorance 
of  Syriac,  could  make  only  an  imperfect  use  of  Asseman's 
work  ;  for  although  Asseman  annexes  a  Latin  translation,  and 
one  indeed  that  is  correct,  to  the  Syriac  passages  which  Mos- 
heim cites,  he  that  reads  the  text  will  discover  more,  than 
one  whose  attention,  while  he  reads  the  Latin,  is  distracted  by 
the  intervening  lines  which  are  unknown  to  him. 

But  many  resources,  that  might  contribute  much  to  Eccle- 
siastical History,  have  not  hitherto  been  used  at  all.  The 
third  part  of  the  Syriac  Works  of  Ephrem,  which  is  almost 
entirely  directed  against  heretics,  may,  notwithstanding  its 
declamatory  tone,  and  its  want  of  solidity,  shed  much  new- 
light  upon  the  History  of  Polemics.  I  have  found  this  parti- 
cularly the  case,  in  regard  to  the  Manicheans  ;  and  I  think  it 
certain,  that  Beausobre  might  still  receive  considerable  ac- 
cessions from  Ephrem.  On  this  account,  I  propose  to  print 
something  relative  to  this,  in  the  future  portions  of  my  Chres- 
tomathy.  I  shall  make  no  mention  of  Asseman's  Acts  of  the 
Martyrs  :  for  while  in  the  history  of  the  martyrs  there  ap- 
pear to  be  many  fables,  yet  every  one  acquainted  with  Ec- 
clesiastical History  knows,  how  important  they  are,  on  ac~ 


from  indifference,  and  because  no  one  has  "  public  spirit,"  as  the  English 
call  it,  to  promote  what  is  useful.  I  could  wish,  for  the  best  interests  of 
Oriental  and  Historical  literature,  that  I  might  be  put  to  the  blush  by  the 
result,  and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  recalling  my  censure;  with  plea- 
sure would  I  do  so. 
*  It  occurs  in  the  Chrestomathy,  at  p.  52.  [  The  extract  in  the  Chre: 
"mathy  is  from  Assema.v's  Oriental  Library,  T.  i.  p.  387  ff.     Tr.  ] 

m 
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count  of  the  truth  contained  in  them,  which  a  critical  eye  can 
readily  discover. 

To  Ecclesiastical  History  appertains,  among  other  particu- 
lars, what  is  called  historia  dogmatum.  This  is  indeed  not  as 
important  to  us,  as  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  because  we  do 
not  establish  our  faith  upon  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  or  of 
an  ancient  Church  ;  but  it  is  still  important  to  us,  in  regard  to 
the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures.  As  in  my  Introduction  to  the 
Neio  Testament,  I  have  now  and  then  derived  something 
from  the  decision  of  the  Syrian  Church,  on  those  Books  that 
are  called  in  question,  I  must  here  correct  an  error  which  I 
have  committed.  I  stated,  p.  1899,*  that  Ephrem  Syrus  did 
not  cite  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  in  those  places,  where 
Lardner,  from  his  ignorance  of  the  Syriac  language,  and  his 
reliance  on  Asseman's  translation,  thought  they  were  to  be 
found  cited  ;  and  this  is  and  continues  to  be  the  truth.  I 
said,  p.  1901,  that  no  passage  occurred  to  me,  where  Ephrem 
cited  the  Revelation,  (I  had  not  indeed  perused  his  work  for 
this  purpose,  but  made  extracts  from  it),  and  I  intended  to 
give  a  probable  proof,  that  he  did  not  regard  it  as  authentic. 
But  this  will  not  now  hold  true  ;  for  at  p.  332.  of  the  Second 
Part  are  the  decisive  words,  which  I  here  arrange  in  the  po- 
etic form,  as  they  are  metrical  : 


*  [  The  author  here  refers  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Introduction. 
In  the  fourth  edition,  (  §.  278.  pp.  1605.  1606.  )  he  corrects  his  error; 
gives  a  German  translation  of  Ephrem's  words  ;  and  with  great  respect 
quotes  Hassencamp.  He  says,  p..l605;  "Ephrem  Syrus,  of  idiom  I 
"  believed  in  my  second  edition,  that  he  had  never  cited  the  Revelation^  be- 
"  cause  I  found,  that  the  passages  quoted  by  Lardner  were  insufficient,  has 
'« indeed  cited  it,  and  even  as  a  divine  book.  In  the  second  part  of  his 
"  Syriac  works  he  writes,  (  p.  332.  )  expressly  :  *  John  saw,  &c.'  " 

The  words  here  given  in  Italics  are  omitted  by  Bishop  Marsh  in 
his  Translation.  See  Vol.  iv.  Ch.  xxxin.  S.  iv.  p.  495.  of  the  Low! 
edit.  1802.     Tr.  1 
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**±*o%    J-^^  a  ^cno^L^  jo  en  A-j< 


that  is,  John  saw  in  his  revelation  a  great  and  wonderful  book, 
written  by  God,  and  sealed  with  seven  seals.  M.  Hassencamp 
has  pointed  out  the  passage,  in  his  work*  against  my  Intro- 
duction, and  in  the  preface,  he  has  declared  his  purpose  to 
make,  from  the  Syriac  Fathers,  a  collection  of  that  kind, 
which  Lardner  has  given  us  from  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  materials  for  such  a  collection  are  not  indeed  as  impor- 
tant, as  those  which  Lardner  had  before  him ;  because  we 
now  have  no  Syriac  writers  so  old,  and  as  testimonies,  almost 
all  relates  to  antiquity.  But  I  expect  something  more  from 
the  collector  than  from  his  precursor ;  for  Lardner  was  a 
mere  compiler,  who  always  deserved  the  thanks  of  his  read- 
ers, when  he  abstained  from  giving  them  opinions,  and 
grounds  for  deciding  :  and  in  this  Hassencamp  is  his  opposite. 
If  Lardner's  errors  are  to  be  attributed  to  his  advanced  age, 
in  which  he  continued  to  write,  Hassencamp  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  young.  In  short,  I  include  such  a  collection 
among  the  uses,  which  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Doctrinal 
Theology  may  derive  from  Syriac  records.  This  impartial 
notice  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  singularity  in  me.  I  am 
displeased  with  no  one,  because  he  differs  somewhat  from  me 
in  opinion,  and  writes  against  me  ;  nor  yet,  because  he  disco- 
vers a  remarkable  passage,  which  1  did  not  discover.  The 
belligerent  manner  of  some  scholars  induces  me  to  think  it 
necessary,  thus  to  apologize  for  my  favourable  notice  of  M, 
Hassencamp. 


*  [  Anmerkungen  liber  die  letzten  Paragraphen  des  H.  Hofrath  Mi- 
obaelis  Einleitung  ins  N.  T. :  Marburg,  1767.     Tr.  ] 


sy 
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3.  The  Geography  of  the  East  derives  endless  profit  froir 
the  Syriac  writers,  particularly  those  of  the  middle  and  early 
ages.  I  need  only  mention  the  two  geographical  tables  of 
the  Monophysite  and  Nestorian  Episcopal  sees  and  monaste- 
ries, which  are  found  in  the  second  and  fourth  volumes  of  As- 
seman's  Library  :  and  yet  they  do  not  by  any  means  contain 
the  whole  of  what  is  geographical,  nor  do  they  cite  all, 
as  we  may  learn  from  Asseman.  I  am  at  least  indebted  to 
them  in  this  respect,  that  I  discover  much  which  before  was 
obscure,  in  ancient  geography,  particularly  that  of  Syria, 
Chaldea,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Media,  and  Persia ;  and  I 
avoid  the  false  steps  of  my  predecessors.  I  have  often  stat- 
ed, that  if  errors  or  uncertainty  prevail  in  Boc hart's  Geo- 
graphy, neither  is  this  to  be  accounted  to  the  disparagement 
of  Bochart,  nor  is  what  /*  say  more  correctly  to  be  accounted 
to  my  praise,  but  that  the  latter  belongs  to  the  good  fortune 
of  our  day,  which  in  truth  I  value  as  a  sufficient  recompense. 
Bochart  wrote  before  these  Syriac  records  were  in  print, 
and  he  could  not  predict  what  would  be  contained  in  them. 
This  is  sometimes  the  case  with  Cellarius  also,  in  his  An- 
cient Geography  ;  though  in  general  he  was  ignorant  of  that 
only,  which  he  might  have  learned  from  Asseman,  if  he  had 
lived  in  his  day  ;  and  he  commits  few  faults  of  his  own. 
The  views  of  Cellarius  were  indeed  far  more  correct  than 
those  of  Bochart,  who  was  partial  to  a  hypothesis  chosen  al- 
most by  an  absolute  decree,  and  was  far  too  etymological. 
The  Rector  of  Merseburg  appears  in  the  character  of  the 
judicious  man,  and  the  Frenchman,  who  was  advanced  at 
court,  is  the  etymologizing  pedant :  and  still,  (with  what  in- 
justice !)  Bochart  is  valued  in  Germany  more  highly  than 
Cellarius.  Yet  while  Cellarius  discovers  a  Syrian  city,  Ma- 
gog, which  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  but  which  it  was  thought 
Pliny  mentioned  in  his  Hist.  Nat.  Li.  V.  c.  23,,t  and  the  ex- 


*[  Our  author  here  alludes  to  his  work  entitled:  Specilegium  Geo- 
graphiae  Hcbracorum  exlerae  post  Bochartum,  Goetting.  1769-  1780.  9i 
iols.  4to.     Tr. } 

t  Bambycen,  quae  alio  nomine  Hierapolis  vacatur,  Syris  rem  Magog, 
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cessively  sceptical  Harduin  did  not  doubt  of  this,  but  was 
more  inclined  to  think  of  Gog  and  Magog  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  immediately  follows  from  Asseman's  Library,  that  we  must 

•X         y 

read  Mabog,  and  have  no  thought  of  Magog  :  for  «..<.  o  £>  zD 

is  the  city  of  Hierapolis*  in  Syria. 

The  only  writer,  who  has  hitherto  employed  these  records 
for  a  geographical  purpose,  is  Dr.  Busching,  in  his  Description 
ef  Asia.  It  is  not  yet  to  be  had  in  book-stores  ;t  but  as  I  am 
in  possession  of  the  first  sheets  of  it,  I  can  state,  that  Asseman's 
Oriental  Library  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  advantageously 
applied  resources  of  this  Geography.  Dr.  Bushing's  purpose 
is  properly  the  Geography  of  modern  times,  and  the  present 
condition  of  the  earth  ;  yet  he  has  much  of  what  relates  to  the 
middle  and  the  early  ages.  If  I  would  treat  of  these  in  refe- 
rence to  the  Scriptures,  how  much  aid  do  I  then  derive  from 


■  [  This  is  the  city  which  contained  the  celebrated  temple  of  the 
goddess  |Z\^5^"  or  (^■^•5i™  Thartho  or  Theratho  ;  and  it  has 
had  the  following  names  : 

1.  In  Syriac  <..»OS.d    Mabug  ; 

2.  In  Arabic  ^S>---A--Jl-  _io  Makbodg,  from  which,  by  an  ea- 
sy change  of  letters,  may  have  originated, 

3.  In  Greek  and  Latin  Bambyce. 

4.  It  was  afterward  called  Hierapolis,   ('Isgrfrox/f, )  the  Holy 
City ;  and 

5.  Its  present  name  is  Mabug,  which  is  pronounced  Mambedge. 

See  Michaelis'  Lex.  Syr.  on  the  words   ^rOZ2$&  and  (X\-^jZ 

See  also  Malte-Brun's  Geog.  Vol.  n.  P.  i.  B.  xxvm.  Ruins  of  Hiera- 
polis.    Tr.  ] 

t  It  is  evident,  that  this  must  be  understood  of  the  year  1768,  and  not 
of  1786,  as  the  second  edition  of  the  work  may  have  already  been  in  a 
great  measure  disposed  of.  [  An  English  translation  of  Dr.  Bdsching's 
Geography  was  published  in  England,  in  the  year  1754,  6  vols.  4to.;  and 
an  English  Translation  with  36  maps,  which  I  now  have  before  me,  r>r 
ferward  appeared.    Loud.,  1762.  6  voh.  4to.    Tr.  ] 


o^6 

Syriac !  The  Syrian  Zobah  of  David  has  been  diligently 
sought  for,  and  nowhere  found  ;  but  at  last,  from  mere  con- 
jectures, and  moreover  in  opposition  to  the  whole  connexion 
of  history,  it  has  been  placed  oh  this  side  of  the  Euphrates. 
They  were  the  records  of  Syria  alone,  that  ever  taught  me,  this 
was  a  kingdom,  the  chief  city  of  which  was  Nisibis  ;  for  such 

is  the  Syriac  I^qT  .* 

I  have  as  yet  spoken  only  of  one  book.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  remark,  that  out  of  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  also, 
geographical  knowledge  may  be  obtained ;  and  how  much 
must  be  expected,  if  we  acquire  more  Syriac  works,  particu- 
larly that  above  mentioned  of  Gregory  Barhebraeus  ! 

Geography  becomes  possessed  of  those  regions,  in  which 
the  Syriac  language  was  formerly  spoken,  if  we  find  the  pro- 
per names  of  Countries,  Cities,  Rivers  and  Mountains,  writ- 
ten in  Syriac  letters.  As  long  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them 
in  European  letters,  we  are  often  in  danger  of  making  two 
cities  out  of  one  name  that  is  differently  written.  And  two 
actually  different  cities,  the  names  of  which  do  not  admit  of 
being  readily  confused  in  Oriental  orthography,  but  from  the 
imperfection  of  our  alphabet,  when  they  are  written  in  Euro- 
pean letters,  sound  nearly  alike,  may  be  regarded  as  the  same. 
At  another  time,  we  mistake  an  Oriental  name,  if  we  have  it 
before  us,  merely  in  our  own  orthography  :  as  many  know,  it 
must  have  happened  in  regard  to  Jocher's  learned  Lexicon, 
under  the  article  Hebedjes¥,  where  is  given  a  Syrian  city, 
called  Saba  ;  but  no  one  would  hence  suppose  that  this  city 

was  written  \.OOt ,  and  revealed  to  us  that  Zoba,   HD1V. 

with  the  king  of  which  David  waged  such  dreadful  wars. 


*  See  my  treatise  Dc  Syria  Sobaea,  which  was  read  before  our  Society, 
on  the  16th  of  November,  1765,  and  shall  appear  in  the  second  part  of 
my  Commeiitationes  Socieiati  Scientiarum  ohlatac.   [  The  Syrians  and  Arabs 

call  it  —  *£2j[f.  A      and    /v*"f,-*"?,*-?'?,  Netsibin  and  Natsibin,  from 

which  the  Greeks  have  derived  N(<r//2<c,  on  Coins  Nesibis  and  according 
to  Stephens  N«<r/,£<?.   See  Gesenius'  Hebr.  Dent.  Handw.  rp)V-  Tr,  ] 
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4.  The  Syrian  Interpreters  of  the  Scriptures  appear  to  me, 
to  be  worthy  of  regard.  From  my  own  use,  I  am  acquainted 
only  with  Ephrem  ;*  for  the  others  are  not  in  print,  and  I 
possess  no  manuscripts  of  them.  But  I  will  describe  his  work, 
according  to  my  view  of  it. 

We  shall  generally  in  vain  consult  him  for  elucidations  of 
Hebrew  words,  and  particular  philological  observations  ;  be- 
cause he  comments  on  the  Syriac  Version,  and  not  on  the 
original  text.  What  is  valuable  therefore  in  Jerome,  and 
what  Ephrem,  by  means  of  his  native  language,  might  have 
more  fully  effected,  he  has  not  effected.  On  the  contrary,  in 
a  favourable  point  of  view  he  is  the  opposite  of  Jkrome.  As 
the  latter  seems  to  love  truth  almost  solely  for  philology,  and 
to  reserve  nothing  for  the  explanation  of  the  subject  that  is 
homiletic  or  allegorical ;  Ephrem  is  judicious  in  this  respect, 
and  sometimes  acute  ;  no  friend  of  miracles,  and  still  less  of 
fables.  And  in  the  prophecies,  he  is  free  from  the  propensity 
of  endeavouring  to  find  Christ  every  where,  even  when  not 
the  subject  of  prediction.  A  disciple  of  Cocceius,  therefore, 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  him ;  but  that  is  no  disparagement. 

I  will  give  one  or  two  examples  of  his  way  of  thinking. 
He  thus  understands  Genesis  iv.  1.    I  have  borne  a  man-child 

unto  the  Lord.     This  is  incorrect :  for  l_ij._£o_^  must 

be  the  accusative,  on  account  of  the  Hebrew.!  But  yet 
I  commend  him,  because  he  was  not  disposed  to  ascribe  to 
Eve  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christ. 

Chap.  vi.  4.  he  calls  the  sons  of  God,    y—Jkm^±?4    judge*. 

He  had  previously  explained  :  the  sons  of  Seth,  which  are  the 
people  of  God.      In  the  second  interpretation,  did  he  refer  to 


■  [  This  celebrated  Syriac  author  lived  in  the  fourth  century.    He 

was  commended  in  the  loftiest  terms  by  the  Greeks,  Latins,  Copts  and 

Armenians  ;  and  was  entitled  by  the  Syrians  Master  of  the  World.    See 

Hoffmann's  Prolegomena  to  his  Syriac  Grammar,  $.  2.  N.  1.  Annot.  3 

Tr.] 

t  [  ;  nirp-rtN  tf'K  *nOp  is  the  Hebrew  ;  and  the  Samap.itan  s: 
it    •       •/         l-      •  )•  |T 

precisely  the  same.     Tr 
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Psalm  lxxxii.  6.  ?  He  is  not  willing  that  giants  should  be 
found  in  this  chapter,  and  to  get  rid  of  them,  he  assumes,  that 
the  posterity  of  Cain,  who  inhabited  an  unproductive  region, 
were  diminutive,  and"  therefore  the  well-grown  posterity  of 
Seth  seemed  to  be  giants. 

In  Chapter  vhi.  14.  he  makes  the  observation,  that  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Noah,  the  Solar  year,  consisting  of  365  ddys, 
seems  to  have  been  known  ;  for  on  the  17th  day  of  the  second 
month  the  deluge  began,  and  it  ended  on  the  27th.  of  the  same 
month,  in  the  year  following.     If  then  wTe  reckon  : 

days. 
from  the  17th.  of  the  second  month  to  the  16th.  of 
the  same  in  the  following  year,  by  the  lunar  year,     354 
and  thence  to  the  27th.      .-.----.....       11 


the  result  is  just       ----------     365 

Whether  the  suggestion  be  true  or  not,  it  evinces  no  or- 
dinary genius.  Another  might  perhaps  have  said  more  pro- 
perly, God  afforded  the  means  of  discovering  the  true  year, 
but  Ephrem  gave  rise  to  the  suggestion. 

In  Chap.  x.  9.  we  recognize  the  Mesopotamian,  who  thought 
more  favourably  of  Nimrod,  than  other  Commentators  are 
accustomed  to  do.  No  one  interprets  the  10th.  and  11th. 
verses  better  than  he.  Ephrem  was  at  home  in  this  country, 
and  was  acquainted  with  the  common  and  the  ancient  names 
of  cities.'* 

In  Chap.  xv.  1 — 7.  he  so  writes,  that  we  must  believe,  by 
righteousness  he  understands  as  much  as  a  merit :  faith  was 
reckoned  to  Abraham  as  a  merit,  and  was  rewarded  by  God 
with  the  performance  of  such  great  promises. 

He  suggests,  at  Chap.  xxvm.  12.,  very  judiciously,  the  lad- 
der has  no  appropriate  signification,  but  is  introduced,  that  the 
angels  may  ascend  and  descend  upon  it :  yet  these  angels  are 
a  representation  of  divine  providence  in  behalf  of  Jacob.* 


*  [  The  Author  adds  some  farther  observations,  derived  from  Ephrem, 
which  it  is  thought  proper  to  omit.  Some  examples  of  bis  mode  of 
interpretation  are  given  above  in  this  volume.     See  pp.  454.  455.     Tr.  7 
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These  examples  may  very  well  suffice,  to  excite  to  the  study 
of  the  Biblical  Interpretation  of  this  Father.  But  I  wish  we 
had  several  other  interpreters,  whom  Asseman  mentions,  and 
who  might  in  part  be  of  more  importance  than  the  ascetic 
Ephrem. 

Mosheim,  in  his  Instituticmes  Hisloriae  Ecclesiasticae,  p. 
208,*  writes  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  (who  is  mentioned 
in  this  Chrestomathy,  p.  4.  t ) :  "  Theodori  Mopsuesteni  opera, 
quamvis  post  obitum  maximorum  errorum  accusatus  sit,  aut 
prorsus  periisse,  aut  inter  Nestorianos  hodie  tantum  Syriace 
legi,  dolebunt  cuncti,  qui  vel  ea  considerarunt,  quae  Photius 
ex  illis  retulit."  [  Although  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  after  his 
death,  was  accused  of  very  great  errors,  the  loss  of  his  works, 
or  their  existence  at  present  among  the  Nestorians  in  Syriac 
only,  is  lamented  by  all,  who  have  paid  attention  merely 
to  what  Photius  has  cited  out  of  them.  ]  And  he  writes, 
at  p.  211: J — "Nemo  longius  in  reprehendendis  Origenis 
sectatoribus  progressus  est,  quam  Theodorus  Mopsuestenus, 
qui  .  .  .  .  etiam  in  commentariis  suis  ad  veteris  Testamenti 
vates,  ex  antiquiori  historia  oracula  eorum  pleraque  declarare, 
ausus  est."  [  No  one  went  further,  in  censuring  the  fol- 
lowers of  Origen,  than  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  who  ....  in 
his  Commentaries  on  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  did 
not  hesitate  to  explain  most  of  their  predictions  by  ancient 
history.  ]  It  may  well  be  the  case,  that  Theodore  goes  too 
far,  by  not  interpreting  of  Christ  certain  passages  which  ac- 
tually relate  to  him,  so  that  he' may  be  regarded  as  a  Judaizing 
interpreter.  But  a  Christian  expositor,  who  in  a  certain  de- 
gree thinks  with  Grotius  and  Le  Clerc,  and  is  of  so  re- 
mote  a  period,  may  teach  us  much  that  is  unknown  ;  and  he 
is  better  than  a  Jerome.    Perhaps  he  has  not  gone  too  far,  but 


*  [  The  passage  is  to  be  found  in  Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist.  Cent.  v.  P.  n 
Ch.  ii,  §.  x. ;  in  the  Helmstadt  edition  (A.  D.  1764),  at  p.  186.      Tr.  ] 

i  [  This  mention  of  Theodorb  occurs  in  the  "  Epistle  of  Simeon, 
J3isbop  of  Betharsama,  concerning  the  Nestorians."  found  in  AssemanV 
Oriental  Library,  T.  i.  p.  346  ff       Tr.  ] 

$  [  See  Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist.,  Cent.  v.  P.  n.  Ch.  in.  §.  v.  ;  in  the 
Helwst*  edition  (A.  D.  1764\  at  p.  189.       Tr.  1 
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while  innocent  is  accused  by  those  who  are  uninformed,  as 
Mosheim  seems  to  think.* 


*  [  The  character  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  as  a  Commentator  on 
the  Scriptures,  is  given  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Rosenmuller  in  his  Historic,  Inter- 
pretations Librorum  Sacrorum,  Vol.  rti.  pp.250— 265.  of  the  edit.  Leipzig, 
1807.  On  the  subject  of  the  Literature  of  Syria  in  general,  Hoffmann 
wrote  an  Essay  (which  appeared  in  Bertholdt's  Theological  Journal, 
T.  xiv.  pp.  225 — 291.)  entitled :  Kurtze  Geschichte  der  Syrischen  Littera- 
tur,  Brief  History  of  Syriac  Literature.  On  the  History  of  the  Syriac 
Language  also,  he  treats  at  large,  in  the  valuable  Prolegomena  which  ac- 
company his  Grammar.      Tr.  ] 
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APPENDIX, 

BY    THE    TRANSLATOR. 


The  best  elementary  works,  for  the  study  of  tin 
Syriac  Language. 


Until  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Syriac  Language  had  been  little  studied  in  Europe;  but 
since  that  period,  it  has  engaged  the  attention,  and  been  illus- 
trated by  the  publications  of  very  numerous  and  able  writers. 

Among  the  elementary  books,  which  have  appeared,  the 
following  may  be  regarded  as  particularly  valuable  to  the  Sy- 
riac student. 

I.  Grammars. 

1.  Henry  Opitz's  Syriasmus,  Leipzig  and  Frankfort,   1678, 
4to. 

It  is  highly  commended  by  Hoffmann,  (  Gram.  Syr.  Prolegg.  §.  5.  2.  ) 
as  excelling  all  that  preceded  it. 

2.  John  David   Michaelis'   Grammatica  Syriaca,  Halae, 

1784. 

This  is  little  more  than  a  revised  edition  of  the  Syriajsmus  of  Chris- 
tian Benedict  Michaelis,  the  author's  father.  The  work  is  not  a 
mere  compilation,  as  most  publications  of  the  kind,  but  is  original,  and 
the  result  of  indefatigable  labour.  Its  copious  Paradigms  of  verbs  and 
nouns  are  very  useful.     The  volume  is  a  small  quarto,  pp.  299. 

3.  Andrew  Theophilus  Hoffmann's  Grammaticae  Syria- 
cae  Libri  in.  Halae,  1827. 

No  other  Grammar  of  the  language  will  compare  with  this.  Hoff- 
mann occupies,  in  Syriac,  the  place  assigned  to  De  Sacf  in  Arabic,  and 
to  Gesenius  in  Hebrew  Literature.  To  the  Syriac  student,  no 
other  elementary  work  can  be  as  valuable  It  is  a  quarto  volume, 
pp.  418 
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II.  Lexicons. 

2.  Edmund  Castell's  Lexicon  Syriacum. 

It  originally  appeared,  as  part  of  the  Heptaglot  Lexicon,  which  ge- 
nerally accompanies  the  London  Polyglot,  and  was  published  at  Lon> 
don,  1669.     Dr.  Castell  was  aided  in  the  execution  of  it  by  Bishop  Be 

VER1DGE. 

2.  John  David  Michaelis'  edition  of  this  work. 

It  was  published  in  a  separate  form,  at  Gbttingen,  1788,  and  is  enti- 
tled :  Edmundi  Castelei  Lexicon  Syriacum,  ex  ejus  Lexico  Heptaglotlo 
seorsim  typis  describi  curavit  atque  sua  adnotata  adjecit  Joannes  Davip 
Michaelis.     It  consists  of  two  volumes  4to.,  pp.  978. 

3.  Charles  Schaaf's  Lexicon  Syriacum  Concordantiale, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1708. 

This  admirable  work  contains  all  the  words  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  at  the  same  time  numerous  other  words  and  phrases,  belonging  to 
the  Syriac  and  its  kindred  languages.  It  has  also  very  useful  indexes, 
in  Syriac  and  Latin.  Hoffmann  (  in  his  Gramm.  Syr.  Prolegg.  §.  5. 
3.  )  says  of  this  Lexicon :  It  can  scarcely  ever  fail  the  student  of  the  New 
Testament. 

4.  Etienne  Quatremere's  Syriac  Lexicon. 

This  indefatigable  student  has  for  some  time  contemplated  a  Lexi- 
con. He  has  examined,  with  this  view,  all  Syriac  works  now  in  print, 
and  some  MSS.  also  ;  he  has  visited  the  rich  treasures  in  the  Oxford 
library  and  the  Vatican:  and  the  result  of  his  labours  will,  no  doubt 
be  a  far  more  complete  Syriac  Lexicon  than  any  extant. 


III.  Chrestomathies. 


1.  John  David  Michaelis'  Syriac  Chrestomathy,  Gottin- 
gen. 

It  was  the  original  design  of  the  author,  to  issue  this  work  in  parts. 
The  first  Part,  howrever,  is  all  that  appeared.  It  is  a  small  octavo  vo- 
lume ;  and  comprises  a  Treatise  ( in  German  )  on  the  Syriac  Language  and 
its  use  (pp.  l'24.small8vo.  ),  and  a  Syriac  Chrestomathy  (pp.  118.).  The 
first  edition  of  the  work  appeared  at  Gottingen,  in  1768;  and  the  second 
edition,  containing  some  additional  notes  to  the  Treatise,  was  published 
at  the  same  place,  in  1786, 
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Eichhorn  (in  his  Allgemeine  Bibliothek  der  bibl.  Litt.  B.  i.  SS.  144 
— 148.)  gives  a  brief  notice  of  the  seco  d  edition  of  the  Treatise  ; 
and  a  critical  examination  of  cenain  passages  in  the  Chrestomathy 
was  published  by  J.  F.  Gaab,  in  Paulis'  Neues  Rej/ertorium  fiir  bib- 
lische  und  morgeniandischt  Litteratur,  Th.  m.  Abh.  xi,  SS.  366— 
378. 

2.  George  William  Kirsch's   Syriac  Chrestomathy,  Ho- 
fae,  1789. 

This  is  an  octavo  volume,  including  a  Chrestomathy,  and  a  Lexi- 
con. The  Chrestomathy,  highly  commended  by  Hoffmann,  is  derived 
chiefly  from  he  Chronicle  of  Barh  br^eus.  It  has  other  extracts 
also  from  this  author  s  writings,  and  from  those  of  Ephrem  Syrus.  The 
Lexicon  is  very  useful. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  work  is  given  by  Eichhorn,  in  his  Allgemeine 
Bibliothek  der  bibl.  LitL.  B.  n.  SS.  548—550. 

3.  Gustavus   Knoes'    Syriac    Chrestomathy,    Gottingen. 
1807. 

On  this  valuable  work,  derived  chiefly  from  MSS.,  see  above,  p» 
520. 

I.  O.  G.  Tychsen's  Elementale   Syriacum,  Rostoch,  1793, 

Beside  a  Chrestomathy  (pp.  112.  small  octavo),  and  a  Glossary  (pp, 
113 — 169),  this  work  contains  a  comprehensive  Grammar,  of  which 
Eichhorn  (  in  his  Allgemeine  Bibliothek  der  bibl.  Litt.  B.  vm.  S.  699. ) 
says  :  "  To  this  Grammar,  which  consists  ot  only  31  pages*  we  may 
with  strict  propriety  apply  the  adage  Short  and  Good." 

The  work  is  accompanied  with  nine  well-executed  plates,  contain- 
ing various  specimens  of  Syriac  MSS.,  transcribed  at  Rome  by  Ab- 
ler. It  comprises  28  specimens  (  pp.  32 — 82 )  of  pointed  Syriac.. 
and  a  number  of  Extracts  (  pp.  82 — 1 12  )  not  pointed.  The  volume 
contains  169  pages,  and  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  manual 
of  the  language. 


Many  new  works,  relating  to  the  Oriental  Languages  in 
general,  and  to  the  Syriac  in  particular,  have  recently  appear- 
ed. The  importance  of  these  languages  seems  to  be  more 
and  more  discovered  ;  and  the  sentiments  of  Professor  Lee 
of  Cambridge  vin  the  Preface  to  his  admirable  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar, pp.  xvn — xix.),  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  become  the  prevail- 
ing sentiments  of  those  who  profess  to  be  expounders  of  the 
Sacred  Volume.    4*  To  expect  fully  to  make  out  an  Oriental 
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book,  such  as  the  Bible  is,  without  the  assistance  of  Orien- 
tal learning,  is,  in  my  estimation,  a  perfect  absurdi- 
ty     The    names  of   Pococke,    Castell,    De  Dieu, 

Schultens,  Schroeder,  and  others,  will  ever  be  revered  by 

those  who  appreciate  the  Holy  Scriptures They  have 

left  behind  them  enough  to  convince  every  candid  mind, 
that  there  are  in  these  dialects  treasures  innumerable,  which 
have  escaped  their  observation Generally  speak- 
ing, he  who  is  best  acquainted  with  these  dialects,  is  by  far 
the  most  likely  person  to  be  a  successful  commentator  on 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures." 
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Melav.clhov,  Opera  ;  348. 
Melito,  Epistle  to  Onesimus  ;  84. 
Dlexischen,  Nov.  Test.'  ex  Talmude, 

&c.  illustratum  ;  62. 
Meusel,  Comment,  in  Esaiam  prophe' 

tam  ;  467. 
Michaelis,  J.   D.    Einleitung  in    die 

gottl.   Schriften  des  A.  B.  ;  11.  23. 

505. 
■" Einleitung    ins    JN. 

T.  ;  12.   104.  281.  296.  303.  367. 

373.  377  s.  392.  496.  502.  504  522. 
edit,    of     Lowth's 

Praelectiones;  22. 
Specilegium  Geogr. 

Hebr.  exterae  ;  148.  524. 

German  Version  of 


the  Bible  ;  506.  514. 
Arabic  Chrestoma- 


thy ;  498. 


de  Syria  Sabaea 


526. 


525  532. 


—  Lexicon  Syriacum ; 

-  Abhandlung    von 
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viei*    8yrischen    Sprache  ;     481 — 

534. 

Michaelis,  J.  D.  Grammatica  Syria- 
ca;  494.531. 

Syrische     Chresto- 

mathie  ;  483.  494.  500.  517.  521. 
532. 

Supplementa     ad 

Lex.  Hebr.  ;  490. 

Commentationes  ; 


311.  351.526. 
Crit.     Collegium 

fiber  die  drey  wichtigsten  Fsalinen 

von  Christo  ;  186.  505. 
■ Programma,    uber 

die   lxx.  Dollmetscher;  499. 
Curae  in  Vers.  Sy- 

riac.  Actuurn  Apost.  ;  504. 

Beurtlieilung    der 


Mittel,  die   Hebr.   Spr.  zu  verste- 

hen;  485.511. 
Dissert,    de   x^TD'o 

Chaldaeorum ;  356. 
Lumina  Syriaeapro 

illustr.  Hebr.  ;  495. 

—    edit,    of  the   He- 


brew Bible  ;  471. 
Middleton,   Bishop,    Doctrine  of  the 

<*reek  Article  ;  181. 
Morin,  Stephen;  109.  132.  13S. 
Morley,  George,  121. 
Mosche,  Bibelfreund;  184. 
Mosheim,  Institutt.  Hist    Eccl.  maj.; 

277.  279.282  ss.  290  303  31G.  318 

354.  365  s.  372.  394.  397. 
,  Diss.  ad.  H.  E.  pertinent. ; 


278. 


283  529. 


-,  Instit    H  E.  aut.  et  rec. ; 
-,   Commentary ;  316  s.  378. 


392 


-,  de  rebus  Christ,  ante  Con- 


stant.;  315. 
Milnchhausen,  519  s. 
Miinster;  467. 
Hilnthingc,  Kurtze  Anm.  zu  den  Psal- 

meri:  ISO.  109 


(Ecolampadius,  Hypomnematain  Esa 

iam;  467. 
Opilz,  Syriasmus,  531. 
Origen,  contra  Celsum  ;  61.  290.  312. 

—  Opera ;  37.  86  s. 

Owen,  Modes  of  Quotation ;  104. 
Panlus,  Repertorium  ;  43.  503.  533. 
Commentar  fiber  das  N.  T. : 

499. 
Philostratus,    Vita   Apdlon.    Tyan, : 

309. 
Plato,  Opera ;  195. 
Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.;  308.  310. 
Pococlce,  edit,  of  Abulpharagius'  Hist. 

Dynast. ;  518. 
Polybius;  289. 
Porphyry,  Vita  Plotini ;  30S. 
Poll,    Sylloge  Commenlt.   TheolL: 

495. 
Prideaux,  Connexion;  29.  47.204. 
Pseudo-Jo  alhan,  Targum,  74. 
Qudremtre,  Syriac  I  exicon  ;  532. 
Raphcl,  Annott.  in  N  T.  ex  Xenoph. ; 

182.  194. 

Annott.  in  N.  T.  ex  Ariano ;  194. 

Reland,  Palaestina  illustrata  ;  359. 
Percy,  Key  to  the  N.  T  ,  14  s. 
F'nlo,   Opera;    41s.    172.   193.  296. 

298  s.  300  336 

de  Vita  Contempl. ;  44  s. 

do  M./narcbia;  53 

de  Legibus  special  ;  53  s. 

Q,uis  rerum  divin    haeres,  sit  - 

54  57.  58. 

de  Praemiis  ;  54. 

Allegor. ;  54.  55 

de  Gigant  ;  54  57- 

de  Plant  Noe ;  55.  56.  57. 

de  congre36u    quaer.    erudii. 

gratia ;  55  57. 

de  Vita  Mosis  ;  55 

de  Mundi  Opif  ;  55 

de  migrat  Abrah  ;  55.  57.  58. 

Resipuit  Noe ;  55 

de  Somniis ;  55  56  58 

de  eo  quod  Deus  sit  immutab.  : 


55.  58. 
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Philo,  de  Confus.  lingg. ;  55.  56  57 
58. 

= de  Temulent ;  55- 

de  Mutat.  Norn. ;  56  57.  58. 

de  Cherub  ;  56- 


de  Agricult ;  57- 

Q,uod  a  Deo  miltitur  sumniu 

57.  58. 
de  Ebrietate  ;  57. 


Reuss,  Opuscula ;  197. 

Rivet,  Andrew;   113. 

Roos,  Lehre  und  Lebensgesch.  J.  C ; 

178, 
Rosenmuller,  E.  F.  C,  Scholia  in  V. 

T. ;  11.515 
Handbuch  fiir  die  Lit- 

teratur  der  bibl  Kritik  und  Exegese  ; 

49.  499. 509. 
edit.ofLowth'sPraelec- 


tiones;  22. 


roz. :  157. 


edit,  of  Bochart's  Hi 


J.  G-,  Historia  Interpre- 
tations;  530. 
In,  Expositio  Symboli ;  35. 
Saadias,  Arabic  Version;  432  ss. 
Sanchoniathon  ;  147. 
Sanclius,    Comment,    in    prophetas; 

467. 
Sarrau,  Claude;  107.  121. 
Saumaise;  121.  124. 
Schaaf,    Lexicon  Syriacum   Concor- 
dance; 532. 
Scheid,  Diss,  ad  Cant.  Hiskiae  ;  375. 
Scheffer,  J.,  159. 

Schmid,    C.   Fr.,    Hist,   et  Vindicat. 
Canonis ;  46.  86. 

Enarratio  sententiae  Flavii 

Josephii  de  libris  V.  T. ;  75. 
Schmidt,  J.  C,  Einleitung  ins  N.  T-  ; 

13. 
Schmid,   Seb.,    Commentarius    super 

illustres  prophetias  Iesaiae  ;  469. 
Schmucker,    Translation    of    Storr's 

Theology;  39. 
Schmirrer,    Animad.  ad  quaed.  loc. 
Psalmor.  :  195. 


Schtiltgen,  Horae  Hebr. ;  332. 
Schoder,  F.  J.,  Specim.    Hieroz.,  ex 

Boch. ;  157  s. 
Schroeckh,  Hist.  Eccles.;  278.  353. 
Schullens^  Fioverbia  Salom. ;  345. 

Gram.  Arab.;  498. 

Scgrais;   159. 
Sender,  Apparatus ;  10. 

Hist,  dogmat.  fidei ;  278.  355. 

387. 

Comment.  Hist,  de  ant.  Chr. 

Statu  ;  303.  350.  372.  ^4.  397.  399. 

Paraph.   Gosp.  of  St.   John  ; 

354.  362. 

Select.  Capita  H.  E. ;  278.  397- 

Abhandlumj;  vonfreyer  Unter- 

tersuchung  des  Kanons  ;  35.  37. 
Shlegel,  Parallela  Sacra ;  104 
Simon.  Hist  Critique  ;  8.  9  61   147. 

Reponse  aux  Sentt.  Theoi.  de 

Hollande,  163. 
Simmis,  Lex.  Hebr  ;  30. 
Sionita,  Gabriel;  508  s. 
Shtus  Sinensis,   Bibliolheca  Sancta : 

7. 
Socrates,  Hist-  Eccl-  ;  34  321. 
Spiitler,t  de  usu    versionis  Alexand. 

apud  Josephum  ;  66.  75. 
Spizelius,  Infelix  Literalus;  108.  110. 

122. 
Stesichoms :  224.  226. 
Slorr,  G   C  ,  Obss.   Gram. ;  173.  179. 
181    185   190  ss  195   200  211. 

Opusc    Acadern.  ;      176.    193. 

198.  202  205  207  212 

Biblical  Theology ;  39  102. 

Ueber  die  alteste  Eintheilung 

der  Bucher  des  A.  B. ;  43. 
Slroth,   Uebersetzung   des  Eusebius: 

84.  87. 
Stuart,  Moses,  Passages  cited  from  the 
O.  T.  by  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  : 
102. 
Suetonius,  Vespasian ;  175. 

Augustus ;  340. 

Suicer,  Thesaurus  Ecclesiasticus  ;  34. 

Suidas ;  34  s. 

Snrenhusius.'Rifihts  K*.Tuh\«y»c :  104 
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Swift,  Works :  498. 
Symmachus,  Greek  Version  ;  363.  411. 
Synodus  Laodic.  ;  34. 
Tacitus,  Historiae  ;  17*2.  175. 

Germania  ;  380. 

Talmud,  Bava  Bathra,  94. 

Sanhedrin,  62. 

Midrash  Koheleth  ;  498. 

Tcrtuliian,  de  Praeserip.  adv    Haer. ; 

291  306  385  397. 
■ adv  Valentinianos  ;  387  s. 

396. 

adv  Hermog. ;  397- 

Thalemann,  C  G.,Diss.  de  doctr  Pau- 

li  Judaica,  non  Graeca  ;   390. 
Theodore  of  Alopsuestia  :  520 
Theodoret,  Opera  ;  81.  322 
T/teodotion,  Greek  Version  ;   179. 187. 

411. 
Thomasius.   J,   de    Originibus   Hist. 

Phil   etEccles. ;   277. 
Tobler,   Gedanken    und     Antworten 

zur  Ehre  J.  C  nnd  seines  Reiehs ; 

207 
Turner,  S.H.,  and  W.  R  Whitltngham. 

Translation  of  Jahn's  Einleit-  ins 

A.  T  ;  22  ss  26.  43.  49 
Tyclisen,    O    G-,   Elementale    Syria- 

cum;  533. 
Universal  History,  (German  Transla- 
tion of);  517 
Upham,  Translation    of    Jahn's   Ar- 

chaeologia ;   62 
Valerius,  Notes  on  Euseb  Hist  Eccl.; 

88 
Varenius,  Commentt  inEsaiam ;  469. 
Voter,  Commentar  Uber  den  Penta- 
teuch ;  11 
Vftipmn.  fommentt.  ad  Psalmos ;  375. 


Veron  ;  115s. 

Vetablus;  467. 

Viczei,  Abridgment  of  the  Hierozoi- 

con  of  Bochart;  157. 
Virgil.  .Eueid;  383.  488. 
Vitringa.  Obss.  sacr-  ;  305. 
Commentary     on     Isaiah  ; 

318.  375.  470. 
Vorstius,  de  Hebraismis  N.  T. ;  501. 
J'ossius ;  9. 

Walch,  Hist,  of  Heresies  ;  276. 
Walton,     Prolegomena     ad     Polyg. 

Lond. ;  8.  see  Heidegger,  Dathe. 
Watt  her,  Officina  Biblica  ;  7. 
Walt,   Bibliotheca    Britannica:    457 

517. 
Wetslein,  Nov.  Test.:  171.  174.   185. 

496. 
liliislon,  Authentic  Records ;  47. 
Witittingham,   W.  R.  and  S.  H.    Tur- 
ner, Translation  of  Jahn's  Einleit. 

ins  A.T.;   22  ss.  26.  43.49. 
Winckelmann  :  520. 
Wit.sius,  Misceil.  sacr.  ;  357. 
Wolf,  Curae  ;  320.  322.  332.  336.  339. 

369.  380.  382. 
Woll,  Christ.,  edition  of  Black  wall's 

sacred  Classics ;   203. 
Woods,  Lecture  on  Quotations  of  the 

O.  T. ;  104. 
Xenophon,  Cyrop. ;  343. 

Memorab.  ;  344. 

Zohar;   498- 

Zonarrs  ;   34. 

Zoroaster;  147. 

Zurich  Library;    30  s    42    44.    50  », 

69. 
Zuinzle,  Contemplationej  Isaiae  pro 

peiae:  46*v. 
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Abarbanel,  Commentary  of,  when 
composed,  462.  Its  character,  462 
—464. 

Abulpharagius,  Gregory,  account  of 
him  and  of  his  writings,  518  s. 
Why  the  time  when  he  lived  was 
peculiarly  interesting,  519.  The 
valuable  libraries  from  which  he 
obtained  the  materials  of  his  His- 
tory, ib.  The  three  parts  of  which 
it  consists,  518.  His  assertion,  in 
regard  to  the  Syriac  Version  of  the 
Old  Testament.  505.  When  and 
why  he  composed  an  abridgment 
of  his  History,  in  Arabic,  ib.  The 
*ime  occupied  in  making  this 
abridgment,  ib.  The  manuscript 
copy  of  the  original  work,  in  the 
Vatican,  used  by  Asseman,  519. 
Why  a  copy  of  it  for  the  Universi- 
ty of  Gottinge-n.  proposed  by  Ba- 
ron von  Munchhaussen,  was  not 
obtained,  519,  520.  The  printing 
of  the  entire  work  proposed  by 
Prof.  Bruns,  520.  Where  he  made 
his  MS.  copy  of  the  work,  ib.  (See 
Brum.)  Edw.  Pococke's  edition 
oi  the  Arabic  abridgment,  518. 
See  Pococke. 

JEneas,  landing  of,  in  Italy,  159  s. 

Aeons,  of  the  Gnostics,  writers  who 
treat  of  them,  354. 
\t extender,  not  to  be  classed  among 


heretics,  and  why,  289.     Case  of, 
considered,  349. 

Alexandrian  Christians,  their  admira- 
tion of  the  Apocrypha,  31.  33. 
Alexandrian    Version;    See   Septua- 
gint. 

Amos,  his  prophecy  ix.  11  s.  consider  ■ 
ed,  199.  200.     See  Minor  Prophets. 

Angels,  ministry  of,  268.  Whether 
they  were  worshipped  by  the  Es- 
senes,  355.  3o6. 

Antioclms   F.piphancs,    his   intolerant 

edict,  41. 
Apamaea,  167- 

Apocalypse,  difference  of  its  style 
from  that  of  the  other  writings  of 
Sf.  John,  373. 

Aporalypse  of  Elijah,  cited  by  St. 
Paul,  31. 

Apocrypha,  when  added  to  the  Greek 
Bible,  32.  Some  of  them,  in  a 
translation,  very  early  in  the  hands 
of  the  Egyptian  Jews,  48.  Why 
translated  into  Latin  at  an  early 
period,  33  Cited  by  St  Paul,  31. 
Not  cited  by  Philo,  59-  What 
books  are  to  be  so  called,  in  the 
opinion  of  Josephus,  75.  Not  al- 
lowed to  be  read  in  public,  35. 
Canonical  authority  attributed  to 
them  by  Councils,  33. 

Apocryphal,  meaning  of,  35  s. 

Apostles,  make  a  distinction  between 
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-  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  writ- 
ings, 32.    Unlearned  men,  389. 

Apostolic  Fathers,  and  the  Apostles 
and  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  repre- 
sented as  making  no  distinction 
between  various  pseudepigraphs, 
and  the  canonical  books  of  the  O. 
T.,31. 

.■1  qui  la,  character  of  his  Version  of 
Isaiah,  411  s. 

Arabic  Language,  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage of  some  Jews  under  the  Sa- 
racens, 486.  Compared  wish  the 
Hebrew,  493.  Its  illustrations  of 
Hebrew,  fewer  than  tiiose  derived 
from  the  Syriac,  495.  Used  in  il- 
lustrating the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament,  498. 

Versions,    why    useful,    510. 

Necessary  at  an  early  da!e,  ib. 

Versions  of  the  Psalms,  notice 

of,  509. 

Versien  of  the  Prophets,  in  the 

London  and  Paris  Polyglots,  found- 
ed on  the  Alexandrian,  439. 

Version  of  Job,   made  from 

the  Syriac,  509. 

Version  of  Saadirts,  notice  of, 

434.  Follows  Jewish  interpreta- 
tions, 433.  Its  characteristics; 
434  ss. 

Aramaean  Language,  when  spoken 
by  Jews,  as  their  vernacular  lan- 
guage, 495.  Spoken  by  Christ  and 
the  Apostles,  497.  Nearly  allied  to 
Hebrew,  493.  Its  influence  on 
Hebrew,  495. 

Arisims,  his  account  of  the  Septua- 
gint  Version,  47  s.  See  Sepi.ua- 
gint. 

Arnold,  his  opinion  respecting  the 
Gnostics,  278. 

Arlaxerxes  Longimamts,  why  Jose- 
phus  closes  the  Canon  of  the  O. 
T.  with  his  reign,  68. 

Asseman,  J.  S.,  his  Oriental  Library 
commended,  487,  516.  521. 

S.  E.,  his  Acts  of  the  Mar- 


tyrs valuable,  516.    His  translation 
of  Ephrem  censured,  ib. 

Assumption  of  Moses,  cited  by  St. 
Jude,  31. 

Aagu.ti,  J.  C.  W.,  character  of  his 
Handbuchdes  A.  T.,  474.  Of  his 
translation  of  Isaiah,  476. 

Augustine,  character  of  his  Doctrina 
Christiana,  7. 

Auriviltius,  character  of,  as  an  inter- 
preter of  Isaiah,  479. 

Authenticity,  of  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  21  ss.  Evidences  of  it, 
24  s. 

Bambyce  ;  See  Blabog. 

Barhebraeus,  Gregory,  see  Abulphara- 
gius. 

Baruch,  held  a  place  in  the  Canon  of 
Origen,  88. 

B  >uer,  G,  C.»  notice  of  his  Scholia, 
474. 

Bava  Buthra,  see  Talmud. 

Bayle,  blunders  of,  relative  to  Bo- 
chart,  122  149. 

Bible,  Introductions  to ;  See  Intro- 
duction?. # 

Versions  of;  See  Arabic,  Sy- 
riac, &c. 

Polyglot :  See  Polyglot. 

Bochart,  his  birth,  110.  Ancestry. 
ib.  Education  110  ss.  Character, 
140.  Acquirements,  141.  Person, 
139.  Controversy  with  De  la 
Barre,  130  s.  Correspondence 
with  Morley,  121  s.  Dispute  with 
Veron,  115  ss.  Journey  to  Swe- 
den, 124.  Visit  to  England,  113. 
Settles  at  Caen,  114.  Publishes 
his  Sacred  Geography,  119  s.  In- 
vited to  Leyden,  121.  Sermons 
on  Genesis,  118  s.  Minor  Writ- 
ings, 136.  158  ss.  Plan  of  a  Scrip- 
ture Natural  History,  158.  Merits 
as  a  writer,  160  ss.  Difficulties 
caused  by  the  death  and  removal 
of  his  colleagues,  132  s.  His  death. 
137  s. 

Bomber*.  DanicK  first  infrodured  Ihe 
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present  division  of  the  Books  of 
Scripture,  in  his  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  88. 

Bossuet,  suppresses  Simon's  History 
of  the  Old  Testament,  9. 

Bourdelat,  physician  to  Christina, 
Queen  of  Sweden,  125  s. 

Brucker,  his  theory  in  regard  to  the 
Gnostics,  279.  His  definition  of 
their  JEom,  354 

Brum,  his  discovery  of  the  Chronicle 
of  Barhebraeus,  in  the  Oxford  Li- 
brary, 520-  His  publication  of  a 
specimen  of  it,  ib.  And  proposed 
edition  of  the  entire  work;  lb 

Jirynacus,  corrects  errors  of  Bochart, 
167. 

Busching,  his  use  of  Syriac  works  in 
his  Description  of  Asia,  525.  His 
Geography  translated  into  English, 
ib 

Caen,  literary-  society  and  academy 
of,  129. 

Calmet,  notice  of  his  Commentary, 
472- 

Calvin,  character  of  his  Commentary 
on  Isaiah,  46G  s. 

Canon,  the  acceptation  of  the  word 
among  early  Ecclesiastical  Writers, 
34  s.  37  Consequences  resulting 
from  its  unsettled  meaning,  37. 
Why  the  word  ought  not  to  have 
been  used  in  reference  to  the  O. 
T,  36-  Determination  of  its  mean- 
ing, 38  s.  Closed  by  the  Jews  un- 
der Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  68. 
Of  what  it  consisted  in  the  time  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  95  Settled 
after  the  Babylonian  Captivity, 
96  Contains  the  books  of  our  pre- 
sent Bibles,  96.  The  Jews  of  Egypt 
are  sources  of  information  concern- 
it,  42  s.  The  Jews  of  Palestine 
also,  60  ss.  Of  the  Egyptian  and 
Palestine  Canon  in  general,  39  s. 
Are  one  and  the  same,  41  ss. 
Whence  this  results,  42.  The  Ca- 
non of  Philo,  59.     That  of  the  Sad- 


ducees  and  Samaritans,  60  s  Thai 
oftheTherapeutae,  ib.  The  Epistle 
of  Jeremiah  never  a  part  of  it,  89. 
See  Josephus,  Origen,  Melito,  Philo. 

Canonical,  meaning  of  the  word,  34. 
The  same  as  inspired,  35. 

Carpzov,  character  of  his  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament,  10. 

Castell,  his  Hebrew  Lexicon  the  best 
extant,  491.  His  Chaldee  Lexicon, 
when  and  where  published,  532. 
Aided  in  its  execution  by  Bishop 
Beveridge,  ib.   See  Michaelis,  J.  D. 

Celene  or  Apamaea,  167. 

Cellarius,  his  views  more  correct  than 
those  of  Bochart,  524.  Less  valued 
than  Bochart,  in  Germany,  ib. 

Chaldaisms,  abound  in  Jeremiah  and 
Ezechiel,  21. 

Chaldee  Language,  our  reading  in  it 
limited,  489.  When  the  authors, 
extant  in  it,  wrote,  ib.  How  foreign 
words  were  introduced  into  it,  ib- 
More  used  than  Syriac,  in  illustra- 
ting Hebrew,  485. 

Charenton,  decree  of  the  Synod  of, 
130. 

Chrcstomalhies,  Syriac,  notices  of  the 
best,  532  s. 

Christ,  his  sufferings  before  he  enter- 
ed on  his  kingdom,  much  insisted 
on  by  himself  and  his  apostles,  176 
— 178.  In  what  respect  he  suc- 
ceeded to  David's  place,  198.  His 
proof  of  the  Resurrection,  62.  His 
discourse  on  pride  and  offending, 
502.  The  passage  of  Isaiah  xxv. 
6 — 8.  interpreted  of  him,  513  s. 
His  vernacular  "language,  497.  See 
Churh  of  Christ. 

Christians;  See  Egyptian. 

Chronicles,  the  two  books  were  only 
one  at  first,  87.  Closed  the  Canon 
of  the  O.  T.,  70.  They  are  not 
mentioned  by  Philo,  58.  No  di- 
rect quotation  from  them  in  the 
N.  T.,  102.  Are  used  by  Josephus. 
co.     Ai'p  found  in    the  Canon  i 
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Melito,  84.     Of  Origen,  87.      Of 
Jerome,  91      And  of  the  Ta  mud, 
94. 
Church  of  Christ,  its  nature  and  pro- 
gress, 235. 
Citations,  see  Quotations. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  his  testimony 
as  to  the  period  when  the  Gnostic 
heresy  prevailed,  282.    Thoroughly 
skilled  in  Oriental   learning,   283. 
Character  given   to  him  by  Euse- 
bius,  305.     His  silence  respecting 
the  Oriental  philosophy,  ib. 
Clement  of  Rome,  cites  the  spurious 

Ezechiel,  31. 
Cocceius,  character  of,  as  a  critic,  469. 
491.      His  Hebrew  Lexicon    next 
in  value  to  that  of   Castell,   491 
His  translation  of  Isaiah,  i.  22.  ib. 
Colossians,    Epistle    to,    scope    and 
meaning  of  the  first  two  chapters  of, 
322—344. 
Conjecture,  Bochart  charged  with  an 
excess  in  the  use  of  it,  164.     J.  D. 
Michaelis'   conjectural  reading  of 
Deut.  vim.  3.   16.      And  of  Isaiah 
xxv.  7.  512  s. 
Context,  use  of,  in  interpretation  of 

Parables,  241. 
Critici  Sacri,  comparison  between  it 

and  Poole's  Synopsis,  468 
Criticism,  of  the  0.  and  N.  Testament, 
how  divided,  4.  Questions  relat- 
ing to  the  Old  Testament  brought 
into  view  by  Higher  Criticism,  II. 
Questions  relating  to  the'New  Test , 
13  The  use  of  Higher  Criticism, 
26  s. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  character  of  his 
Commentary  on  Isaiah,  449  Year 
of  his  death,  ib 
Daniel,  his  Book  originally  in  sepa- 
rate treatises, 26.  And  in  different 
dialects,  ib.  The  Jews  have  diffe- 
rent opinions  of  its  value  and  au- 
thority, 30  Not  mentioned  by 
Philo,  58.  No  direct  quotation 
from  it  in  the  N-  T-,  102.    In  the 


Canon  of  Melito,  85      And  in  that 
of  Josephu-,  77    81      Where  and 
when  th    Septuauint  Versiouof  his 
Book  was  publisher, 500. 
Dathe,  notice  of  his  Latin  Version  of 
Isaiat  ,  477      And  of  his    Syriac 
Psalter,  515 
David,  the  epithets  applied  to  him  by. 
Philo,  56  s.    Inferiority  of  his  go- 
vernment to  that  of  Christ,  201. 
De  Dieu,  Louis,  character  of  his  me- 
thod of  exposition,  467  s. 
Death,  differently  depicted  by  diffe- 
rent nations,  498.      See   Taste  of 
Death. 
Dereser,  notice  of  his  translation  of 

Isaiah  477. 
Descent,  of  Christ  iato  hell,  Bochart. 

on,  160.  168. 
Deuteronomy,  the   epithet  applied  to 

it  by  Philo,  55.     See  Moses. 
Diffusii  eness,  Bochart  not  to  be  charg- 
ed with,  160 
Dbderlein,  J    C,  notice  of  his  Latin 

Version  of  Isaiah,  477. 
Eastern,  what  nations  were  so  called 

by  the  Hebrews,  278. 
'Ejg^o/w*  &t&.-u,  what  is  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  phrase,  73. 
Ecclcsiaslcs,  not  cited  by  Josephus  nor 
Philo,  59.  81.     But  by  Melito,  Ori- 
gen and  Jerome,  84.  87.  91. 
Ecclesiastical   History,  receives     im- 
portant accessions  from  Syriac  li- 
terature, 521. 
Edessa,  Jacob  of,  see  Jacob. 
Egyptian   Christians,  their    opinions 
on  the  Canon,  46. 

Jacs,  held  the  Apocrypha 

in  no  repute,  46.  Had  the  same 
Canon  as  the  Palestine  Jews,  41  ss. 
See  Canon. 
Eichfiorn,  opinion  of,  as  to  the  period 
when  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  lived, 
413.  His  theory  in  regard  to  the 
writings  of  Isaiah,  476.  His  'rea* 
tise  on  the  Canon  of  the  O.  T.,  17 
-~104     Account  of  its  first  miMi- 
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cation,  19.  Four  editions  of  his 
Introduction,  ib.  His  opinion  on 
the  use  of  the  Paragogic  Nun  of 
the  Preterit,  494. 
Eleazar,  whether  he  sent  to  Egypt  a 
Hebrew  MS.  for  forming  the  Sep- 
tuagint  Version,  47. 
Enoch,  Books  of,  cited  by  St.  Jude, 

31. 
Episcopacy, Bochari's  letter  on,  122. 
Epistle  of  Arisleas ;  See  Septuagint. 
Ephrem  Syrus,  when,  where,  and  by 
whom  his  Works  were  published, 
516.  487.     S.   E.  Asseman's  Latin 
translation  of  them   censured,  516. 
Commended    in    lofty    terms    by 
Greeks,   Latins,  Copts  ami  Arme- 
nians, 527.      Entitled  by   the   Sy- 
rians Master  of  the  World,  ib.    His 
mode  of  interpretation  illustrated 
by  examples,   527   s.     Comments 
on  the  Syriac  Version,  and  nut  on 
the  original  text,  527.     Character 
as  a    Commentator,   527.    454   s. 
Character  of  his  Commentary  on 
the  Syriac  Version  of  Isaiah,  454  s. 
Quotes  Rev.  of  St.  John,  523. 
Esseves,  had  sacred  books,  60.     Whe- 
ther they  worshipped  angels,  335  s. 
Esther,  is  not  held  in  the  same  repute 

by  all  Jews,  30. 
Ethiopians,  their  division  of  the  books 

of  the  Oid  Testament  89. 
Etymological  interpretation,  Bochart's 

overweening  attachment  to,  165. 
Eunapius,  what  he  means  by   Chal- 

daic  philosophy,  310  s. 

Eusebius,  his  'Yvc/uyti/u  ■»  tj  e<f  'Hrtt'ictv 

first  published  by  Vlontfau^on,  447. 

Character  of  this  work,  447 — 449. 

Exodus,  the  epithet  applied  to  it  by 

Philo,  55. 
Ezechiel,  abounds  in  Chaldaisms,  21. 
Not  certainly  included  in  the  Canon 
of  Philo,  59.  Not  cited  in  the  N. 
T.,  102.  Found  in  the  Canon  of 
Josephus,  71.  77.  And  of  Melito, 
84.    And  of  Origen,  87.     And  of 


Jerome,  91.  And  of  the  Talmud, 
94.  The  Syriac  Version  accords 
with  the  Creek  more  frequently  in 
this,  than  in  the  other  books  of  the 
O.  T.,  506. 

Ezra,  not  cited  in  the  New  Testament, 
64  102.  Cited  by  Philo,  55.  Used 
by  Josephus,  80.  In  the  Canon  of 
Melito,  84.  Of  Origen,  87.  Of 
Jerome,  91.  And  of  the  Talmud, 
94. 
Fables,  how  different  from  parables. 
216  ss.  Classification  of,  219  s. 
Nature  of,  223.  Use  of,  proper, 
219.  221.     Utility  of,  232  s. 

Fathers,  after  Origen's  time,  until  the 
fifth  century,  almost  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  Hebrew  text,  446  s. 
Their  opinion  on  the  number  of 
the  Books  of  the  O.  T.,  70  s.  And 
on  the  sacred  books  of  the  Saddu- 
cees,  60  s.  And  on  the  Apocry- 
pha, 31. 

Firmilian,  testimony  of,  as  to  the 
date  of  the  Gnostic  heresy,  286  s. 

Forcrius,  notice  of  his  Commentary 
on  Isaiah,  467. 

Fox  and  Grapes,  fable  of,  227. 

Franciscan  Friar,  anecdote  of,  133. 

Future  Paragogic,  more  common  in 
Arabic  than  in  Hebrew,  493. 

Gabriel  Siuni/a;  see  Sionita. 

Gamaliel,  Rabbi,  his  proof  of  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead,  62. 

Gems,  of  Scripture*  158. 

Genesis;  see  Moses. 

Geography,  derives  important  aid  from 
Syriac  learning,  524.  Geographi- 
cal tables  of  the  Monophysite  and 
Nestorian  Sees  and  Monasteries, 
ib.  Bochart's  errors  in,  ib.  And 
those  of  Cellarius,  ib.     See  Mabog. 

Gesenius,  TV.,  his  History  of  Intro- 
ductions to  the  Scriptures,  1 — 15. 
And  his  History  of  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  401 — 
479.  His  criticism  on  the  Hiero- 
zoicon  of  Bochart,  156. 
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(Jill,   his  illustrations  of  the  phrase 

Taste  of  De-ith,  498. 
Gnostics,   origin   of   the   name,  277. 

Opinion  of  Arnold  respecting  them, 

278.  t  Of    Mosheim   and    Brucker, 

279.  The  name  shewn  to  be  first 
used  in  the  Seeond  Century,  281. 
Testimony  of  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus,  as  to  the  time  when  the  Gnos- 
tic heresy  prevailed.  282.  Of  He- 
gesippus,  284.  Of  Firmilian,  286, 
287.  Of  Tertullian,  291—293. 
Date  of  the  Gnostic  philosophy 
proved  not  to  be  so  early  as  the 
time  of  the  Apostles,  from  the  si- 
lence of  the  writers  of  the  First 
Century,  293.  Difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining »he  real  opinions  of  the 
Gnostics,  and  reasons  for  this,  3.'»2, 
303.  Their  te  ets  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Jews,  304,  305.  By  others, 
from  the  Greeks,  306,  306.  Rigid 
in  their  lives,  3~2.  Cause  of  the 
•jccasional  resemblance  between 
their  language,  and  that  of  the  sa- 
cred writers,  385—387.  Their  sys- 
tem too  absurd,  and  too  refined,  to 
have  been  a  subject  of  discussion 
with  the  Apostles,  388—391.  That 
mode  of  interpretation  which  finds 
them  in  the  sacred  writings,  too 
laboured  and  artificial  to  be  true, 
391.  Their  doctrines  derived  from 
a  threefold  source,  394 — 396.  Ap- 
parently contradictory  statements 
of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers 
on  this  subject,  reconciled,  396. 
The  origin  of  the  Gnostic  heresy 
to  be  traced  to  Egypt,  397.  The 
number  of  the  Gnostics  not  great; 
398.  Their  various  sects  more 
profitable  than  injurious  to  Chris- 
tianity, 399. 

(Gradation,  of  future  rewards.  255. 
268. 

Grammar,  importance  of  its  know- 
ledge. 163.    That  of  the  Hebrew. 


compared  with  the  Arabic  and  Ara- 
maean, 493.  Hebrew  Grammar 
illustrated  by  Syriac,  492.  And 
by  Arabic,  ib. 

Grammars,  the  best  Syriac,  notices 
of,  531. 

Grek  Version  of  the  O.  T. ;  see  Sep- 
tuagitU. 

Gregory  Barliebraeus ;  see  Abulphara- 
gius. 

Grotius,  his  method  of  exposition. 
467. 

Habakkuk  ;  see  Minor  Prophets. 

Haggai;  see  Minor  Prophets. 

Hammond,  Dr.,  undue  eagerness  of. 
to  find  traces  of  the  Gnostics  in  the 
N.  T.,  318. 

Hanlein,  character  of  his  Introduc- 
tion to  the  N.  T.,  13. 

Harduiu ;  see  Mehog. 

Hassenramp,  points  out  an  error  of  J. 
D.  Micbaelis,  523.  Writes  a  book 
against  his  Introduction  to  the  N. 
T..  ib.  Proposes  a  Collection  of 
Testimonies  from  the  Syriac  Fa- 
thers, ib.  Favourable  notice  of 
him  by  Michaelis,  ib. 

Hebraisms,  improper  application  of 
the  word,  497.  Treatise  on,  cited. 
501. 

Hebrew  Language,  the  Scriptures  of 
the  O.  T.  the  only  repository  of  it, 
151.  Importance  of  Syriac  for 
its  illustration,  486—490.  Exam- 
ples of  this,  490—492.  513  s.  526. 
Influence  of  the  Aramaean  on  the 
Hebrew,  495. 

Hebrew  Grammar,  illustrated  by  Sy- 
riac, 492—495.  The  Nun  Para- 
gogic  of  the  Preterit,  493.  Vowels 
and  diacritical  marks,  4§e.  Con- 
sonants, ib.  Illustration  from  the 
records  of  Palmyra,  493. 

He^esippus,  testimony  of,  as  to  the 
date  of  the  Gnostic  heresy,  284. 
When  he  lived,  ib.  Testimony  of 
Eusebins  to  his  character.  285. 
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Heresies,  what  St.  Paul  means  by 
them,  288  s. 

Hermas,  cites  the  Eldad  and  Medad, 
31. 

Hicrapolis ;   see  Mabog. 

Hierozoicon,  of  Bochart,  129  150  ss. 
Its  publication,  134.  Editions  of, 
157. 

History,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,  the 
great  light  shed  on  it  by  Syriac  li- 
terature, 517—522. 

Hoffmann,  A.  T.,  his  eminence  as  a 
Syriac  scholar,  531.  The  excel- 
lence of  his  Syriac  Grammar,  ib. 
His  brief  history  of  Syriac  Lite- 
rature mentioned,  530.  His  re- 
mark on  the  Paragogic  Nun  of  the 
Preterit  in  Syriac,  494.  And  on 
the  matres  lectionis,  493. 

Hoheisel,  notice  of  his  work  on  Isai- 
ah, 478. 

Ilosea  ;  see  Minor  Prophets. 

Houbigant,  his  character  as  a  biblical 
critic,  472. 

Huet,  his  disputes  with  Bochart,  on  a 
passage  of  Origen,  136.  Fond- 
ness for  mythological  dlustrations 
of  Scripture,  165.  Letter  to  Bo- 
chart, on  the  abuse  of  etymology, 
165.  Journey  to  Sweden,  124  ss. 
Origeniana,  128.  Effect  of  Bo- 
chart's  Sacred  Geography  on  him, 
120. 

Hug,  J.  L.,  character  of  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  N.  T.,  13. 

Hymenaeus,  not  among  heretics,  and 
why,  289.  Case  of,  considered, 
349. 
Inspiration,  the  manner  in  which 
Philo  expresses  himself,  in  regard 
to  it,  53.  See  Canonical. 
Interpretation,  rules    of,  exemplified, 

166. 
Introduction,  1o  the  Bible,  meaning 
of,  3.  How  i his  species  of  learning 
is  divided,  ib.  Proposed  fourfold 
division,  4  s.  Nature  of  a  practical 
Introduction,  6-     Origin  of  this  de- 


partment of  learning,  7.     When  the1 
name  Introduction  was  first  used. 
ib.     First  important  steps  in  treat- 
ing this  subject,  8.      Other  nations 
far  behind  the  Germans,  in  their 
prosecution  of  it,  and  why,  14. 
Isnah  the  epithets  applied  to  him  by 
Ph*;lo,  56.      His  writings  found  in 
the  Canon  of  Philo,  Josephus,  Meli' 
to,  Origen,  Jerome,  and  the  Tal- 
mud, 19.  76.  84.   87.  91.  94.      Is 
quoted   in  the  N.  T.,   100  s.     His 
style,  21  s.     Extant  in  Greek,  at  a 
more  recent  date  than  the  books  of 
M  ses,  48,     Character  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  Version  of,  430  s.     Its  pe- 
cularities,  404 — 410.     Use  of  it  by 
the  N.  T.  writers,  41(>  s.      Charac- 
ter of  the  translation  of  Isaiah  by 
Symmachus,  411  s.     By  Aquila,  ib. 
Bv  Theodotion,  ib.      Antiquity  of 
the  Chaldee  Version  of,   defended? 
412—415.       Its    unity,    415—417, 
Its  character,  417 — 426.     Charac- 
ter of  the  Syriac  Version  of,  426 — 
429.431.     Whether  the   author  of 
this  version  was  a  Jew  or  a  Chris- 
tian, 429— 431.  5<>7.     Character  of 
Jerome's  Latin  Version  of  Isaiah, 
431  s.     Age  of  the  Ararbic  Version 
of  Saadias,  432.     Its  character,  433 
— 437,     Remains  of  the  Old  Latin 
Version  of  Isaiah,  438.     Its  charac- 
ter, 438  s.     Aiabic  Version  of,  439. 
Age    of,    439  s.      Peculiarities   of. 
440  ss.     Its  external  character,  442 
— 445.    Observations  of  the  Father? 
on    Isaiah,    before    Origen's   time, 
chiefly  doctrinal,  446.      Character 
of  the  work  of  Eusebius..  'TrcfxvHfAtt- 
<r«    j»?    'Haaiuv.     4-1  i— 149.       The 
Commentary  of  Gyril  of  Alexan- 
dria, 449.     The  Commentaries  of 
Theodoret.  449  -.     Those  of  Pro- 
copius  of  Gaza,  450.      The  Com- 
mentary of  Jerome,  450  ss.     Thar 
of  Ephrem   Syrus  on    the   Syriac 
Version  of  Isaiah,  454  s.     Remark* 
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of  Jarchi  on  Is.  vi.  1 — 6.  and  vn. 
1—9.,  457—459.     Of  Alien  Ezra  on 
the  same,  459  s.      Character  and 
specimens  of  David  Kimehi's  Com- 
mentary on  Isaiah,  46>i —  462.     Of 
Isaac  Auarbanel's,    '62 — 464.      Of 
Luther's,     465  s.       Of    Zuingie's 
^nd  Calvin's,  466  s.     Of  Varenius, 
469.     Of  Vitringa's,  470.      When 
the  dialects  were  first  used  in  the 
interpretation  of  Isaiah,  471.    Cha- 
racter of  Bishop  Lowth's  work   on 
Isaiah,  472  s.      K  .ppe's  edtiion  of 
it,  473.     Paul  us'  Clavis,  473.      J. 
D.   Michaelis'   and  Moldenhauer's 
translations,  475.     Of  the  works  of 
Cube,    Kragelius,    Seiier    Holster 
and  Hensler,  476.     Augusti's  trans- 
lation, ib.      Eichhorn's  theory,   in 
regard   to  the  writings  of    Isaiah, 
476  s.     Notice  of  Dpreser's  transla- 
tion, 477.     Of  the  Latin  Versions 
of  D6derlein  and  Dathe,i&.  Greve's 
work,  477.     The  works  of  Hobei- 
sel,  Scheliing,  Arnoidi,  schieusner, 
and  Mossier,  478.     Schroder's  Mo- 
nographic on   Is.  in.    16  ss.   '479. 
Martini  on   Chap    liii.  ib.     Cha- 
racter of  Schnunvr  and  Aurivillius, 
as  interpreters  of  Isaiah,  479. 
Jacob  of  Edessa,  his  recension  of  the 
Syriac  version,  506.     When  intro- 
duced, ib. 
John,  character  of  his  Introduction, 
11  s       His  opinion  on  the  time  of 
Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  413. 
Jarchi,  time  when  he  flourished,  456. 
character  of  his  Commentary,  456 
s.     His  remarks    on   Is.   vi.  1—6. 
and  \  ii.  1 — 9.,  457  ss. 
Jeremiah,    his    writings    abound    in 
Chaldaisms,  21.    The  subscr  ption 
to  his  prophecies,  27.     Spoken  of 
with  great    respect,  by   Philo,  56. 
And  by  Josephus,  77.     Found  in 
the  Can.m  of  Melito.  84.     And  of 
Origen,  87.      And  of  Jerome,  91. 
Quoted  in  the  N.  T..  and  how.  64. 


Placed  among  the  Prophets,  by  the 
Talmud,  94.     Together  with    the 
Lamentations  constitutes  one  book, 
Yirmeyah     88.      The    apocryphal 
work  ascribed    to   him,  31.     The 
Epistle  which  bears  his   name  ne. 
ver  was  a  part  of  the  Jewish  Ca- 
non, 89. 
Jenme,  arranges  the  Scriptures  under 
three    heads,  Law,   Prophets  and 
Hagiographa,   90  s.      Enumerates 
the  books  of  Scripture,  i&t     The 
Apocrypha,  according  to  him,  93. 
Character  of  his  Commentary  on 
Isaiah  450—453. 
Jes-.s  Siracli,  translates  the  Sentences 
of    his  grandfather,  from  Hebrew 
into  Greek,  43.    His  periphrasis,  to 
designate  the  O.  T.,  ib. 
Jews,  after  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
divided   into  Egyptian  and  Pales- 
tine, 39.      Notwithstanding   their 
jealousy,  their  religious  fellowship 
was   remarkable,  4l.      They    had 
the  same  Canon,  41  ss.     Their  sa- 
cred books  in  ancient  times  were 
twenty-two,    70.      But    afterward 
twenty-tou  ,93.  When  they  agreed 
on   tne    number    of    their  sacred 
books,  30.     Did  not  rank  the  Apo- 
crypha   with   their  sacred   books, 
35. 
Jib,  known  to  Philo  and  the  writers 
oftheN.T.,    82.     Among   the  sa- 
cred writings  in  the  time  of  Christ 
and  the    Apostles    ib.       Cited  by 
Philo,  57.     But   not   by  Josephus, 
81.    Placed  alter  the   Song  of  So- 
lomon, by  Melito,  84.     After  Eze- 
chiel  by  Origen,  87.     After  the  Mi- 
noi  Prophet.-,  by  Jerome,  91. 
Jbcher,  his  dewaion  from  the  proper 
orthography  of  a  Syrian  city,  526. 
Jo<i ;  see  Yod. 
Joel,  an  original  poet.  22.    See  Minor 

Prophets. 
John,  ihe  Evangelist,  design    of   his 
Gospel.  353 — 355.     Difference  of 
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his  style  in  the  Apocalypse,  from 
that  of  his  other  writings,  373. 
His  Apocalypse  cited  by  Ephrem 
Syrus,  523. 

John,  the  Baptist,  in   what  respect  in- 
ferior to  the  Apostles,  183  s. 

Jonah ;   see  Minor  Prophets. 

Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel.  his  Tarvum, date 
of,  412  ss.  The  work  of  one  au 
thor.  415  ss.  Its  character,  417  ss. 
Contains  views  similar  to  some  in 
the  New  Testament,  425.  Made 
in  general  from  a  Masoretic  text, 
425. 

Josephus,  a  contemporary  of  the 
Apostles,  64.  Attached  himself  to 
the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  in  his 
youth,  66.  But  left  it  in  his  ma- 
turer  years,  ib.  A  priest,  and  a  sa- 
gacious investigator  of  truth,  65. 
Speaks  of  two  kinds  of  sacred 
writings  of  his  nation,  31  s.  His 
mode  of  designating  the  later  writ- 
ings, 31.  His  use  of  the  word  Ca 
non,  65.  Speaks  of  twenty-two 
sacred  books,  67.  And  gives  a  ge- 
neral enumeration  of  them,  71. 
Speaks  of  thirteen  prophets  and 
four  hagiographa.  71.  His  view 
of  the  Palestine  Canon,  64  ss. 
And  of  the  contents  of  it,  45. 
Writings  which  he  places  express- 
ly among  the  sacred  books,  76  ss. 
Writings  which  he  merely  cites, 
79  ss.  Writings  which  he  passes 
by  in  silence,  81.  His  celebrated 
passage  contra  Ap.,  on  the  credibi- 
lity of  the  Scriptures,  67.  Closes 
the  Canon  with  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  30.  And  why,  68  ss.  On 
the  books  of  Moses,  76.  Says  the 
hook  of  Joshua  was  reposhVd  in 
the  temple,  78.  On  the  books  of 
Kings,  79.  Made  use  of  Ezra,  80. 
And  Nehemiah.  ib.  Designates  the 
contents  of  Esther,  «&.  Considers 
it  to  be  the  latest  book,  of  all  those 
in  the  O.  T..  80.  69.     His  view  of 


Ruth,  ib.  Considers  Isaiah  to  be 
among  the  sacred  books,  76  s.  And 
to  be  the  author  of  the  prophecies 
ascribed  to  him.  76.  (alls  Jeremi- 
ah a  propnet,  77.  And  Ezechiel, 
ib.  Am.  Nahum,  78.  And  Jonah, 
ib.  Places  Ha.  gai  among  the  sa- 
cred writings,  78.  And  calls  him 
and  Zechariah  prophets,  ib.  Plac- 
es Daniel  among  the  tig*  y^d/u.jua~ 
t«,  77  Calls  the  Psalms  v/uvoi  ris 
tov  ©e<5v,  and  places  them  among 
the  sacred  books,  79.  Does  not 
mention  Proverbs,  nor  Ecclesias- 
tes,  nor  the  Song  of  Solomon,  81. 
Makes  no  mention  of  Job,  ib. 
Makes  use  of  the  Hebrew  Books, 
in  composing  his  history,  73. 
Treats  minutely  of  the  Jewish 
sects,  295  Makes  no  mention  of 
the  Gnostics,  ib.  A  passage  in  his 
works  corrupted,  335. 

Joshua,  enters  dreply  into  the  particu- 
lars of  the  most  ancient  Geography, 
25.  What  Philo  calls  this  book, 
55.  What  Josephus  says  of  it,  78. 
In  Philo's  Canon,  55.  And  in  that 
of  Joseph ub,  78.  And  of  Melito 
and  Origen,  and  Jerome,  84.  86. 
90.  Placed  in  the  Canon  by  the 
Talmud,  94.  Cited  in  the  N.  T.,  98. 

Judc,  cites  the  Assumption  of  Moses 
and  the  Books  of  Enoch,  31 

Jurists,  its  provincialisms  and  barba- 
risms, 21.  Together  with  Ruth, 
one  book,  called  Shophetim,  86.  90. 
Not  cited  in  the  N.  T.,  64.  But 
referred  to,  102  Philo's  view  of 
it,  57.  Josephus',  80.  Quoted  by 
Philo  according  to  the  Septuagint, 
57.  The  Arabic  Version  of  Job  in 
the  Polyglots  is  made  from  the 
Syriac,  509.  His  book  in  the  Ca- 
non of  '  hilo,  59  And  of  Jose- 
phus, 83.  And  of  Melito,  84.  Of 
Origen,  86.  And  of  Jerome,  90. 
And  of  the  Talmud,  94. 
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Kimc/ti,  time  when  he  flourished, 
460.  Character  and  specimens  of 
his  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  460 — 
462. 

Kingdom,  heavenly,  had  long  heen 
expected  by  Christ's  hearers,  171. 
The  sources  of  this  expectation 
pointed  out  by  Josephus  and  Ta- 
citus, 172.  The  Messiah's  king- 
dom sometimes  called  the  King- 
dom of  the  Father,  and  why,  173, 
206.  Why  sometimes  called  the 
Kingdom,  174.  Erroneous  opi- 
nions prevalent,  in  Christ's  time, 
respecting  it,  174.  Its  commence- 
ment, 180, 185  In  what  sense  it 
was  present  during  John  the  Bap- 
tist's time,  and  Christ's  residence 
on  the  earth,  180,  181.  In  what 
passages  that  more  comprehensive 
sense  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven 
obtains,  by  which  it  includes  the 
whole  of  Christ's  history,  183. 
Perpetuity  of  Christ's  Kingdom, 
186—196.  Its  extent,  197—199. 
Greatness  and  power  of  its  admi- 
nistration, 200—206.  Into  what 
periods  the  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
is  divided,  206.  To  what  the  term 
Kingdom  of  heaven  may  pecu- 
liarly be  applied,  208. 

Kings,  the  first  and  second  books, 
together  called  Samuel,  87.  The 
third  and  fourth  called  Vammelech 
David,  ib.  The  first  bjok  called 
the  third,  by  Philo  and  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  57.  How  regarded  by 
Pbilo,  58  s.  In  the  Canon  of  Jo- 
sephus,   Mel i to,    Origen,    Jeiome, 

.  and  the  Talmud,  83.  84.  87.90. 
94.      Cited  in  the  N.  T.,  98.  99. 

Kirscfi,  G.  IV.,  notice  of  his  Syriac 
Chrestomathy,  533.  It  is  derived 
chiefly  from  the  Chronicle  of  Gre- 
gory Abulpharagius.  ib. 

Knoes,  Gustavus,  notice  of  his  Syriac 
Chrestomathy,  520.    It  is  in  great 


part  derived  from  valuable  MSS., 
ib. 

Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  appended 
to  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  59, 
87.  Not  so  in  the  Taimud,  94. 
Not  cited  by  Philo,  58.  Merely 
mentioned  by  Josephus  as  a  book 
composed  by  Jeremiah,  79.  But 
is  to  be  considered  a  part  of  his 
Canon,  83.  And  was  in  that  of 
Origen,  87.  And  the  Talmud,  94- 
Not  cited  in  the  N.  T.,  102. 

Lanlncr,  controversy  of,  with  Mi- 
chaelis,  respecting  a  certain  pas- 
sage in  irenaeus,  281.  Unfavour- 
able notice  of  him  by  J.  D.  Mi- 
chaelis,  523. 

Lattn  Language,  pronunciation  of, 
113  s.  495. 

Le  Clerc,  notice  of  his  Commentary, 
472. 

Lee,  Prof.,  his  opinion  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Oriental  Languages, 
533. 

Leviticus ;   see  Moses. 

Lexicons,  the  best  Syriac,  532. 

Lizards,  species  of,  mentioned  by 
Moses,  153  s. 

Locusts  ;  160  s. 

Loudon,  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France  at,  129  s. 

Lowih,  Bishop,  character  of  his  work 
on  Isaiah,  472  s.  Koppe's  edition 
of  it,  473. 

Lucian,  silence  of.  in  regard  to  the 
Gnostics,  294. 

Luther,  his  translation  of  Ephesians, 
ii.  2.,  3S2.  When  his  translation 
of  Isaiah  appeared,  465.  Charac- 
ter of  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah, 
465  s  His  excellencies  as  a  trans- 
lator, 512. 

M/tbog,  a  Syrian  city,  the  error  of 
Cellarius  in  regard  to  it,  524.  Sup- 
posed to  be  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
b.  Harduin's  opinion  on  the 
name.  525.    Its  changes,  ib.    The 
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same  as  Bambyce  and  Hierapolis, 
ib.     Its  orthography  decided   by  a 
reference  to  the  Syriac,  ib. 
Lyre,  de;    see  Nicolaus  »e  Lyra. 
M'ilacki ;   see  Minor  Prophets. 
Martim,  notice  ot  his  work  on  Isai- 
ah, liu.  4;9 
Matr>s  tectionis,    more  frequent    in 
modern,   than   in   ancient  Syriac, 
493 
Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  83     Lived 
in  the  second  century,  ib.     His  ce- 
lebrated  Epistle  to   Onesimus,  84. 
Illustration  of  it,  85.     Wrote  with- 
out accents  or  spiritus,  ib.    His  ar- 
rangement of  the  bo<<ks  of  Scrip- 
ture, 84.    Omits  Nehemiah  and  Es- 
ther, 85.    And  Malachi,  84 
Meneniu    Agiippa,    hi*,  fable  of   the 
members  of  the  body,   216.   224. 
226  s. 
Methodists,  a  set  of  Romanist  dispu- 
tants so  called,  115. 
Mirah  ;    see  Minor  Prophets. 
Michaetis,  J.    D.,   devoted    his    chief 
attention  to  Hebrew  Philoiogy,  for 
ten  years,  at  Gottingen,  486.    His 
Criticisms  on    Is.    xiv.  23.    and  i. 
22„  490—492.     On  xxv.  7.,  51 1  ss. 
On  the  phrase  Taste  of  Di-ath,  497 
ss.     (See    Taste   of    Death.)      On 
Deut.  vui.  3  16.,  494     On  n.  Cor 
xii.  7.,  499  ss.     His  notice  of  the 
Syriac  text  in  the  Polyglots,  507  ss 
Thinks  that  the  author  of  this  ver- 
sion   was  a  Christian,   507.      His 
censure  of  Lardner,  5^3.     Of  Bo- 
chart,  524      And  of   Gabriel      io- 
nitas,  509.    A  d  of  S.  E.  As  e    an, 
516.     Favourable   notice  of  Has- 
sencain;  ,    >23     And  of  Cellarius, 

524.  Hb  notice  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Assema.iS,  516  s.  Of 
Dr.  Biisching's  Description  of  Asia, 

525.  Censure  of  the  Continuation 
of  the  Universal  History,  517. 
Notice  of  Dathe's  Syriac  Psalter, 
515.    Of  the  Chronicle  of  Abul- 


pharagius,  517—520.    (See  Abut* 
pharagius.)     His  mention  of  the 
copy  of  this  work  proposed  by  Ba- 
ron von  Mtinchhausen,  519  s.   And 
of  the  copy  made  by   Bruns,  520. 
His  account  of  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia.  as  a   Commentator,  529  s. 
And  of  Ephrem  Syrus  527s.    Errs 
in  saying  that  Ephrem   did  notre- 
.   gard   the   Revelation   of  St.  John 
as  authentic,  522.      Corrects    his 
error,  522  s.    Notice  of  the  publi- 
cation of   Ephrem's    works,    516. 
Collection   of    Syriac  phrases,  to 
illustrate   the  N.  T  ,  496.     An  ac- 
count  of  his  Introduction  to  the 
O.  1 .,  505.    Of  his  Curae  in  Versi- 
onem  Syriacam,  504.   Of  his  Trea- 
tise on  the  Use  of  the  Syriac  Lan- 
guage, 485.     Of  his  View   of  the 
means  for  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of    the    Hebrew   Language,    455- 
Of  his   Introduction  to  the  N.  T., 
12.    Of  his  Translation  of  Isaiah, 
4J5.    Of  his  Syriac  Grammar,  531. 
And    Syriac    Chrestonaathy,  532. 
Of  his  edition   of  Castells  Syriac 
Lexicon,  ib.    His  Treatise  on  the 
Use  of  the  Syriac    Language,  481 
— 534.      (See    Syriac   Language.  ) 
Date  of  his  death,  505. 
Michaelis,  J.   H.,  value   of   his  He- 
brew Bible,  471  s. 

Chr.  Bern-diet,  his  Syriac 

Grammar  an  original  work,  531. 
His  conjectural  emendations  of  the 
Syriac  Version,  508. 
Mi  or  Prophets,  all  quoted  in  the  N. 
T  except  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Nahum 
and  Zephaniah,  102.  Called  the 
twelve  in  the  Targum,  94.  Only 
Hosea  and  Zechariah  are  cited  by 
Philo.  56  Bui  he  virtually  cites  all, 
59.  Josephus  regards  them  as  one 
book,  78.  And  also  Melito,  84. 
And  Jerome,  91.  Origen  omits 
them  in  his  catalogue,  88.  The  fact 
accounted  for.  i8 
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Minor  Prophets,  Hosea,  the  epithet  ap- 
plied byPhilo  to  his  Prophecies,  56. 
Called  by  Philo  a  prophet,  ib. 
Often  cited  in  the  N.  T.,  101. 

Joel,  his  originality,  22. 

■  '  Jonah,  reference  to  his  narra- 
tive, in  the  New  Testament,  102. 
Called  a  prophet,  by  Josephus,  7i. 

Micah,  only  once  cited  in  the 

N.  T.,  101.    . 

Nahum,  called  "a  prophet  by  Josephus, 
78. 

Habakkuk,   his  originality,  22. 

Haggai,  only  once  cited  in  the 

N.  T.,  101.  Josephus  calls  him  a 
Prophet,  78. 

Zechariah,    called    by   Philo 


companion  of  Moses,  56.  Called  a 
Prophf-t,  by  Josephus,  78. 

Malachi,  no  special  mention 

of  him  by  Philo,  Josephus,  Melito, 
Origen,  Jerome,  or  the  Talmud,  and 
why,  59.  Particularly  cited  in  the 
N.  T.,  101. 

Moldenhauer,  notice  of  his  Translation 
of  Isaiah,  475. 

Moral  fable,  nature  of,  220. 

Morin,  John,  objection  of,  to  the  sup- 
posed early  date  of  the  Chaldee 
Version,  412  s. 

Moses,  his  five  books  are  all  cited  in 
the  New  Testament,  97  s.  They 
were  in  the  Canon  of  Philo,  54. 
And  of  Josephus,  76.  And  Melito, 
84.  And  Origen,  .86.  And  of 
Jerome,  90.  And  of  the  Tal- 
mud, 93  s.  They  are  called  by 
Josephus  'nfti  0i0Aoi,  and  al  tu>v 
tipa>«  •ypxqu*  (Zifikct,  76.  Are  spoken 
of  in  very  high  terms  hy  Philo,  54. 
And  called  by  him   'nfxi  0i3*n,  ib. 

his  book  Genesis  is  called  by 

Philo  Up-Jti  yp*$*.i,  55.  Exodus  is 
called  Up*  0i£\o;,  ib.  Leviticus. 
Upcc  xdyoc,  ib.  Numbers,  Updr *tov 
ypifjL/x*,  ib.  And  Deuteronomy. 
XPtio-fAoc  and  Up6:  toyos,  ib. 

MGssler,  notice  of  his  work  on  Isaiah. 
178. 


Moshcim,  availed  himself  of  the  Edes- 
sene  Chronicle,  in  composing  his 
History,  521.  His  ignorance  of 
Syriac,  ib.  His  account  of  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia,  529.  His  vin- 
dication of  him,  530.  His  opinion 
respecting  the  Gnostics,  279.  His 
objection  to  the  testimony  of 
Hegesippus  concerning  them,  285. 
His  opinion  as  to  Simon  Magus,290. 

Mythical  fable,  nature  of,  220. 

Nahum  ;  See  Minor  Prophets. 

Nantz,  edict  of,  135. 

Nehemiah,  was  called  the  second  book 
of  Ezra,  59.  Not  cited  in  the  N.  T. . 
102.  Nor  by  Philo,  nor  Melito, 
58.  85.  Used  by  Josephus.  80. 
Found  in  the  Canon  of  Origen, 
Jerome,  and  the  Talmud,  87.  90.  94. 

New  Testament,  refers  to  the  Old 
Testament  very  often,  yet  never 
enumerates  its  parts,  63.  Its  citations 
of  two  kinds,  64.  (See  Quotations.) 

Nicolaitans,  ought  not  to  be  called 
heretics,  and  why,  289. 

Nicolaus  de  Lyra,  year  of  his  death. 
464.     Notice  of  his  Postillae,  ib. 

Numbers ;  See  Moses. 

Nun,  Paragogic  ;  See  Paragogic  Nun. 

Obadiah;  S^e  Minor  /    ophels. 

Obscurity,  occasionally  an  end  of 
parabolic  instruction,  234. 

Opitz,  his  Syriac  Grammar  highly 
commended  by  Hoffman,  531. 

Origen,  when  he  lived,  86.  His  cele- 
brated passage  on  the  Canon,  86  s. 
Importance  of  it,  ib.  Illustration 
of  the  passage,  88  s.  His  ar- 
rangement of  the  Books  of  Scrip- 

-  ture,  86  s.  Why  he  madeBa- 
ruch  a  part  of  the  Canon,  88.  Se- 
parates the  books  of  Samuel  from 
the  books  of  Kings,  87.  Mentions 
Nehemiah  as  the  second  book  of 
Ezra,  ib.  Mentions  Esther,  ib.  Had 
Jeremiah  in  his  Canon,  87.  Men- 
tions Ezechiel,  ib.  Thinks  Jere- 
miah and  the  Lamentations  to  be 
one  book,  ib. 
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Oriental  Languages,  opinion  of  Pro- 
fessor Lee  of  Cambridge  on  their 
'importance,  533.  A  knowledge  of 
them  essential  to  the  Biblical 
scholar,  533  s.  Example  of  the  ap- 
plication of  Syriac,  Arabic  and 
Rabbinic,  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  N.  T.,  497  s.  Of  Syriac,  to 
the  illustration  of  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar, 494-  Of  Syriac  and  Arabic, 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  511—514.  Importance 
of  Syriac,  in  General  History,  Ec- 
clesiastical History,  Geography, 
and  Biblical  Interpretation,  517 — 
530.  See  Syriac  Language,  Ara- 
maean Language,  Chaldee  Lan- 
guage. 

Oviparous  quadrupeds  of  Scripture, 
153. 

Palmyra,  records  of;  See  Hebrew 
Grammar. 

Parable,  of  the  excuses,  248.  270  s. 
Father  and  two  sons,  229.  244. 
246.  Fig  tree,  255.  Good  Sama- 
ritan, 243.  267.     Hidden  treasure, 

257.  261  s.  King  taking  account 
of  his  servants,  232.  Labourers  in 
the  vineyard,  249.  259  s.  Leaven, 
253.  255.  258  Marriage  supper, 
241.  245. 247.  267  s.  Mustard  seed, 
244.    253.     Pearl   of    great  price, 

258.  264.  Pharisee  and  Publican, 
225.  242  s.  272.  Prodigal  son,  250 
s.  262.  266.  270.  Rich  man,  225. 
231.  Rich  man  and  Lazarus,  253. 
268  s.  Talents,  246  s.  254.  Tares, 
259.272  s.  Ten  virgins,  254.256 
s.261.  Two  debtor?,  266.  Unjust 
judge,  264.  Unjust  steward,  265. 
Unmerciful  servant,  262.  Wed- 
ding garment,  239  s.  245  s.  Wick- 
ed husbandmen,  249. 

•  —  Origin  of    the   word,  215. 

Construction  of,  217  ss.  Distinct 
from  fables,  216  s.  Effect  of,  with 
regard  to  unbelieving  Jewrs,  235. 
With  reference  to  the  disciples, 
^36?,     Supply  the  wast  of  exam- 


ples, 230.  Use  of,  by  our  Saviour. 
220  s.  As  proofs  of  doctrine,  266 
s.      In  preaching,  272. 

Paragogic  Nun,  of  the  Future,  com 
mon  in  Arabic,  493  Well  known 
in  Hebrew,  ib.  Of  the  Preterit. 
well  known  in  Syriac,  494.  The 
opinion  of  Eichhorn,  on  the  oc- 
currence of  it  in  the  Pieterite  of 
the  Hebrew,  ib.  The  opinion  of 
Gesenius,  ib.  Hoffmann's  remark 
on  its  use  in  Syriac,  494.  Its  oc- 
currence in  the  Chaldee  Targums, 
ib.  The  inference  of  Michaelis. 
ib. 

Paul,  St.,  how  educated,  389. 

Paulus,  H.  E.  G.,  character  of  his 
edition  of  the  Arabic  Version  of 
Isaiah  by  Saadias  Gaon,433.  No- 
tice of  his  Clavis,  473  s. 

Peshito,  meaning  of  the  term,  426  s 
See  Syriac  version. 

Peter,  St.,  peculiarity  of  his  phraseo- 
logy in  the  second  Ch.  of  his  se- 
cond Epistle,  and  cause  of  it,  372 
s. 

Phaleg,  Bochart's,  editions  of,  149. 

I'hilo  of  Alexnndria,  when  he  lived, 
49.  Sent  to  Jerusalem,  to  present 
offerings  in  the  name  of  his  bre- 
thren, 41.  His  testimony,  on  the 
Canon  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews, 
49  ss.  Divides  the  O  T.  into  three 
parts,  ~ti  s.  His  view  of  the  cano- 
nical books  of  th?  O.  T.,  52  ss. 
Writings  to  which  he  attributes  a 
divine  origin,  52 — 57-  Writings 
which  he  only  cites,  57  s.  Writ- 
ings of  which  he  makes  no  men- 
tion whatever,  58.  Calls  the  au- 
thors of  the  O.  T.  Prophets,  52. 
His  meaning  of  the  word,  53- 
His  view  of  the  Apocrypha  of  the 
O.  T.,  50  s.  He  does  not  allego- 
rize them,  32.  50  s.  Does  not  even 
cite  them,  51.  What  books  are 
contained  in  his  Canon,  59.  He 
calls  Moses  a  Prophet,  54.  Re- 
sards  him  as,  the  greatest  of  Jhf 
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Vropbets,  ib.  Speaks  of  each  of 
the  five  books  of  Moses,  54  s. 
Mentions  Joshua,  the  first  book  of 
Samuel,  and  Ezra,  55.  Cites  two 
of  the  Minor  Prophets,  56.  Calls 
Isaiah  the  ancient  Prophet,  ib.  Calls 
Jeremiah  a  Prophet,  ib.  Express- 
es himself  highly  of  Solomon,  57- 
Calls  David  a  Prophet,  56  s.  Eze- 
chiel  not  found  in  his  Cauon,  59. 
Makes  no  mention  of  Daniel,  58. 
Uses  the  words  of  Job  xiv.  4.,  57 
Makes  no  mention  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  58.  Nor  Ecclesiastes, 
ib  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by 
him,  51.  His  silence  respecting 
the  Gnostics,  295.  Alleged  traces 
of  their  philosophy  in  his  writings, 
297—302. 

Philosophy,  Oriental,  unknown  to 
the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers, 
304.  Magian,  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
308.  And  what  he'  meant  by  it, 
310.  Chaidaic,  meaning  of,  in 
Eunapius,  310  s.  Barbarian,  high- 
ly esteemed  by  some  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers,  312. 

Plants,  of  Scripture,  158. 

ylimj,  speaks  of  the  Magian  Philoso- 
phy, 308.  And  what  he  meant  by 
it,  310. 

Pocockt,  bis  edition  of  the  History 
of  the  Dynasties  by  \bulpharagius, 
518.  It  contains  the  Arabic  text, 
and  a  Latin  translation  by. the  edi- 
tor, ib. 

Poetry,  no  models  of  it  in  Syriac, 
486. 

Polyglot,  the  Arabic  Version  of  Job 
contained  in  the  Polyglots  is  made 
from  the  Syriac,  5()9.  The  Arabic 
Version  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Lon- 
don P.  is  from  the  Greek,  ib. 
Baumgarten's  error  on  this  sub- 
ject, ib.  The  Syriac  text  in  the 
Polyglots,  very  incorrect,  507. 
Causes  of  this,  -r>05      Christ    Fa- 


iled. Michaelis'  conjectural  emeu 
dations  of  it,  ib.     The  critical  va- 
lue of  Ephrem   Syrus,  in  correct- 
ing this  text,  508.     See  Syriac  Ver- 
sion, Jjrabir  Version,  &.c 

Poole,  Matthew,  comparison  between 
his  Synopsis  and  the  Critici  Sacri. 
468. 

Prayer,  Lord's,  why  proper  to  be  us- 
ed in  our  own  day,  183  s. 

Preaching,  use  of  the  parables  in 
269  ss.    Bochart's,  114  s.  119. 

Presbytery,  Bochart's  letter  on,  122  ss 

Procopius,  of  Gaza,  character  and 
importance  of  his  commentary  on 
Isaiah,  450.  Age  in  which  he  liv 
ed,  ib. 

Prophecies,  concerning  Christ,  when 
they  may  be  said  to  have  their  ac- 
complishment, 183.  Prophecy  of 
Amos,  ix.  11  s.,  considered,  199  s. 
Character  of  the  prophetic  style, 
372  s.  The  Prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
xxv.  6—8,  applied  to  Christ,  513  s. 

Prophet,  Philo's  use  of  the  word,  53. 
Alleged  to  be  sometimes  the  title  of 
a  writer  in  general,  82.  The  as- 
sertion doubted,  ib.  Meaning  of 
the  words  ^-33  and  ir^o<piirns,  30. 

•T 

82.  The  Talmud  enumerates  five 
books  of  Prophets,  94.  Josephus, 
thirteen,  81.  Jerome,  eight,  93. 
The  twelve  Minor  Prophets,  one 
book,  59.  These  are  not  mention 
ed  in  the  Canon  of  Origen,  88. 

Proverbs,  in  the  Canon  of  the  Tal- 
mud, 94.  Not  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus, 81.  But  by  Philo,  and  to  be 
placed  in  bis  Canon,  57.  And  in 
that  {if  Melito,  Origen  and  Jerome, 
84.  87.  91.  Solomon  is  the  authov 
of  them,  according  to  Philo,  57. 
Cited  in  the  N.  T.,  100. 

Psalms,  very  often  cited  in  the  N 
T.,  99.  100.  For  what  purpose. 
103.  Called  by  Josephus  Psalms 
of  David,  79.  Veiy  often  quoted 
bv  Philo.  56>    Intbo  Canon  of  the 
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Talmud,  Philo,  Josephus,  Origen, 
Melito  and  Jerome,  34.  59.  83.  84. 
87.91. 

Prepositions,  Greek,  frequently  of  no 
force  in  composition,  288. 

Quntremere,  his  Syriac  labours  and 
proposed  Lexicon,  532. 

Quotations,  from  the  Old  Testament 
found  in  the  New  T  ,  tabular  view 
of,  97—101.  Of  two  kinds,  103. 
64.  The  books  of  Moses,  Isaiah, 
and  Jeremiah,  and  the  Psalms,  cit- 
^d  for  the  establishment  of  reli- 
gious truths,  64.  103.  What  books 
of  the  O  T.  are  never  cited  in  the 
New  Testament,  64.  What  books 
are  cited,  and  where,  97 — 101. 
Citations  from  the  Psalms  most 
frequent,  99  s.  Only  one  direct 
quotation  in  the  N.  T.  from  Joshua, 
98.  And  only  one  from  Micah  and 
Haggai,  101.  The  best  works  on 
the  subject  of  Quotations  from  the 
O.  T.  in  the  N.  T.,  recommended, 
102.  103  s. 

Rabbins,  character  of,  as  expositors, 
456.  Application  of  their  writings 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  N.  T., 
498. 

Rational  fable,  220.  231. 

Ravens,  curious  disquisition,  164. 

Reformed  Churches  of  France,  dis- 
putes of,  with  the  Romanists,  115. 
Troubles  of,  129  s.  134  ss. 

Regal  Authority,  Bochart's  letter  on, 
123. 

Resurrection,  Christ's  proof  of,  from 
the  books  of  Moses,  no  argument 
that  the  Sadducees  received  these 
books  and  none  else,  62.  Rabbi 
Gamaliel's  proof  of  it  from  the  Pro- 
phets and  the  Hajiographa,  without 
objections  from  the  Sadducees,  ib. 

Rome,  the  special  seat  of  Syriac  learn- 
ing, and  why,  488.  Efforts  of  the 
See  of,  to  gain  the  Syrian  Church, ib. 

Rosenmilller,  E.  F.  C,  character  of 
'tis  rommentarv' on  Isaiah.  474  p. 


His  edition  of  the  Hierozoieor:  oi 
Bochart,  157. 

Ruffin,  his  translation  of  a  phrase  in 
the  Canon  of  Melito,  85.  His  La- 
tin translation  of  the  celebrated 
passage  of  Origen  on  the  Canon, 
has  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets  af- 
ter the  Song  of  Solomon,  88. 

Ruth,  an  appendix  to  the  book  of 
Judges,  59.  Not  cited  by  Philo, 
58.  In  the  Canon  of  the  Talmud, 
94.  Cited  by  Josephus,  80.  In 
the  Canon  of  Melito,  Origen,  and 
Jerome,  84.  86.  90. 

Saadias,  Rabbi,  works  of,  432.  When 
he  nourished,  ib.  Character  of  his 
Arabic  Version  of  Isaiah,  433 — 437. 

Salomo,  Ben  Melech,  notice  of  his 
Michlal  Jophi,  464. 

Samaritans,  received  the  Pentateuch 
only,  63. 

Samuel,  the  books  of,  together  with 
the  books  of  Kings,  called  by  Meli- 
to :  the  four  books  of  Kings,  84. 
Origen  separates  them,  86  s.  Used 
by  Josephus,  80.  The. first  book, 
called  by  Philo  :  the  first  book  of 
Kings,  55  The  second  book,  re- 
ceived by  Philo,  58  s. 

Sanctius,  Caspar,  notice  of  his  com- 
mentary, 467. 

Scandalize,  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
N.  T.  explained  by  the  aid  of 
Syriac,  499  ss. 

Schaaf,  C,  his  Syriac  Lexicon  re- 
commended, 532. 

Schelling,  notice  of  bis  work  on  Isaiah, 
478.  ^ 

Schleusner,  notice  of  his  work  on 
Isaiah,  478. 

Schmidt,  J.  C.  C,  character  of  his  in. 
troduction  to  the  N.  T.,  13. 

Sebastian,  notice  of,  469. 

Schnurrer,  character  of,  as  an  inter- 
preter of  Isaiah,  479. 

Schroder,  character  of  his  Mono- 
graphic on  Isaiah,  in.  16  s? . 
479. 
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^chultens,  his  predilection  for  Arabic, 
486. 

Stmler,  opinion  of,  in  regard  to  the 
design  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  354  s. 

Sermons,  Bochart's,  on  Genesis,  118  s. 
139. 

Septuagint  Version,  its  origin,  37- 
Books  of  Scripture  which  it  con- 
tained, 49  ss.  It  was  gradually 
formed,  at  different  times,  and  by 
different  persons,  47  The  story 
of  Aristeas,  respecting  its  formation, 
ib.  Reposited  in  the  Alexandrian 
Library,  48.  Its  general  authority 
in  Egypt,  and  the  cause  of  this,  49. 
Philo's  account  of  it,  52  ss  Jose- 
phus'  account  of  it,  64  ss.  Its 
version  of  Daniel,  when  and  where 
published,  500.  Its  agreement  with 
the  Syriac  Version,  506.  This 
fact  .accounted  for,  ib.  Accords 
with  the  Syriac  more  frequently  in 
Ezechiel,  than  in  the  other  books, 
506.  lis  agreement  With  the  Syriac, 
in  Proverbs,  examined  by  Dr. 
Dathe,  507.  His  opinion  of  the 
cause  of  this  agreemeut,  ib.  Its  ac- 
cordance with  the  Targum,  in  Pro- 
verbs, 506  s. 

'Simon,  Richard,  character  of,  8  s. 
His  opponents,  9.  Thinks  a  Jew 
was  the  author  of  the  Syriac  Ver- 
sion of  the  O.  T.,  507. 

Simon  Magus,  not  to  be  classed  among 
heretics,  289—291. 

Sionita,  Gabriel,  censured  for  his 
loose  translation  of  the  Syriac  text 
in  the  Polyglots,  510.  Many  of  his 
errors  corrected  by  Castell,  510. 

Sirtus  Sinensis,  the  last  edition  of  his 
Bibliotheca  Sancta,  7. 

Song  of  Solomon,  forbidden  to  be  read 
in  the  Synagogues,  35.  Not  cited 
in  the  N.  T.,  nor  by  Philo,  nor 
Josephus,  102.  58.  81.  But  in  the 
Canon  of  the  Talmud,  and  Melito, 
and  Origen.  and  Jerome.  94.  84.  87. 
91 


Stesicltorus,  fable  of  the  Horse  and 
the  Stag,  224.  226. 

Sijmmachus,  character  of  his  version 
of  Isaiah,  411  s. 

Syriac  Version,  of  the  O.  T.,  an  ac- 
count of  it,  505  ss.  The  religion 
and  nation  of  the  author,  unsettled, 
507.  The  different  opinions  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject,  by  Kirsch, 
Simon,  Dathe,  Bertholdt,  Michae- 
lis  and  Gesenius,  ib.  Not  the  work 
of  a  single  translator,  ib.  The 
Latin  version  of  it  in  the  Poly- 
glots, not  to  be  trusted,  510.  Cha- 
racter of  its  text  in  the  Polyglots, 
507  s.  Conjectural  emendations 
of  it,  by  Chr.  Ben  Michaelis,  508. 
The  various  readings  of  it  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  London  Poly- 
glot, recommended,  ib.  The  va* 
lue  of  Ephrem's  works,  in  its  emen- 
dation, 509.  Translated  from  the 
Hebrew,  505.  The  testimony  of 
Abulpharagius  on  this  subject,  ex- 
press, ib.  Its  agreement  with  the 
Septuagint  version,  506.  (See  Sep- 
tuagint.) Often  differs  from  the 
Septuagint,  505.  The  coinciden- 
ces of  the  Syriac  and  the  Greek 
Version,  ascribed  in  part  to  Jacob 
of  Edessa,  506.  The  value  of  the 
Syriac  Version,  critical  and  exege- 
lical.  510  ss  Example  of  its  exe- 
getical  use,  511  ss.  Ephrem  Syrus 
wrote  his  Commentary,  not  on  the 
Hebrew  text,  but  on  this  version, 
527. 

of   Isaiah,    characte 

ristics  of,  427  ss.  Made  by  a  Chris- 
tian, 429  s.  Varies  from  the  Ma- 
soretic  text,  without  improving  it, 
431. 

■'  "  •  Language,  together  with 
the  other  Oriental  languages  con- 
tains treasures  innumerable,  534. 
Numerous  valuable  works  extant 
in  it,  504.  516  s.  The  Chroni- 
cle  of  Abulpharagius,  518.     (See 
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Abulpharagius.)      The  Works    of 
Ephrem  >;yrus,  516.    (See  Epkrem 
Syrus)    The  compilations  of  the 
Assemans,  516.    (^ee   4sseman,  J. 
S,   and    S.  E,)     And  a  complete 
Version  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the 
Apocrypha,   503.     Importance   of 
the    Vernon    of    the  O.  T.,  505. 
(See   Syriar   Version.)     Far  more 
books  of  every  kii>d   extant  in  it 
than  in  Chaldee,  489.     These  use- 
ful books  an  inducement  to  its  stu- 
dy, 503.    Treatise  on  its  literature 
by  Gaab,  503     Useful   in  illustrat- 
ing   Profane    History,  517      And 
Ecclesiastical  History,  521  s.    And 
Geography,  524  ss.     And  the  He- 
brew Language,  489  ss.      And  the 
Interpretation  of  Scripture,  527  ss. 
The    publications    in    it    supplied 
Bayer  with  the  most  important  ma- 
terials  of  his    Historia    Osrofchna, 
517.     Greatly  aided  Beausobre,  in 
his  History  of  Manes,  521.     And 
BQsching,    in    hi->   Description    of 
Asia,  525.     And    Mosheim,   in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History,  521.     Pos- 
sesses resources  for  Ecclesiastical 
History,  not    yet  used,  ib.      And 
may  shed  new   light  on  the  Histo- 
ry of    Polemics,  ib.     Example    of 
its     illustrating      the     history     of 
the    Canon,    522.       Example     of 
its    illustrating    Geography,    525. 
(See    Mabog.)      Less    used    than 
Chaldee  and  AraHc,  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the   Hebrew  language, 
485.     Books   in    Syriac,  not  read 
by  the  Jews,  and  why,  486.     Af 
fords   more   for  the  illustration  of 
the  Hebrew,  than  can  be  derived 
from   Chaldee,  489.     Its  elucida- 
tions derived  from  a  rich  vocabu- 
lary, 487.      Their  certainly,    489. 
Illustrates  Hebrew  Grammar,  492 
ss    C.  B  Michaelis'   use  of  it,   for 
this  purpose,  495.     Its  illustration 


of  the  matreslectionis,  493.  Hoft* 
mann's  remark  on  this,  ib.  Its  il- 
lustration of  the  Nun  Paragogic  of 
the  Preterit,  494.  The  views  of 
Michaelis,  Eichhorn  and  Gesenius 
on  this  subject,  ib.  More  useful 
than  Arabic,  in  illustrating  the 
vowels  and  diacritical  marks,  495. 
Cause  of  this,  ib.  Illustrates  the 
phraseology  of  the  N  T.,  496.  J. 
D.  Michaelis'  collection  of  Syriac 
phrases  for  this  purpose,  ib.  Ex- 
amples of  this  source  of  interpre- 
tation, 497  ss.  (See  Taste  of 
freatk.)  A  motive  to  the  study  of 
the  Syriac  language,  from  the  new- 
light  afforded  by  it,  486.  Beauty 
and  Poetry  do  not  enter  into  its 
commendation,  ib.  Study  of,  lit- 
tle attended  to  in  Europe,  until  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  531.  Pursued  with  dili- 
gence at  Rome,  and  why,  488.  Not 
pursued  there  with  a  view  to  the  il- 
lustration of  the  Hebrew,  488  s. 
Lardner's  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage, 522.  Aid  Mosheim's,  521. 
A  proper  knowledge  of  it  not  to 
be  acquired  from  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  the  N  T.,  and  why,  486  s. 
The  use  of  the  Syriac  version  of 
the  0.  T.,  most  important.  487. 
Notices  of  the  best  elementary 
works  for  the  study  of  it,  531  ss. 

Talmud,  date  of  its  compilation,  93. 
Its  view  of  the  Canon  of  the  O. 
T ,  93  s.  Reckons  twenty-four 
books,  93.  Divide--  them  into  three 
part,  s94.  Enumerates  eight  Pro- 
phets, and  nine  Hagiographa,  ib. 
Considers  Buth  a  distinct  book,  ib. 
Names  Esther,  ib  Its  quibble  res- 
pecting Yod,  93.  The  argument  of 
Rabbi  Gamaliel,  on  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  62. 

Tanchum  of  Jerusalem,  notice  of  hi? 
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commentary    on    the     Prophets, 
464. 

Targum,  of   Jonathan    Ben    Uzziel ; 
See  Jonathan,  Ben  Czzitl. 
1  of  Jerusalem;   494 

~  of  Pseudo- Jonathan,  con- 
tains the  tradition  of  Jannes  and 
Jambres,  74. 

Taste  of  Death,  enumeration  of  the 
passages  of  the  N.  T.,  in  which 
the  phrase  occurs,  497.  Loose  in- 
terpretations of  it,  ib.  Found  no- 
where in  the  O.  T.,  ib.  Illustrated 
by  the  Syriac,  ib.  And  by  the 
Arabic,  498.  The  phrase  used  by 
the  Rabbins,  ib.  Proofs  of  this, 
498  s. 

Temple  Library,  traces  of  its  exis- 
tence before  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, 29.  And  after  the  captivity, 
ib. 

Temple  of  Jerusalem,  its  destruction 
not  connected  by  the  Jew  s,  with 
the  commencement  of  Messiah's 
kingdom,  174  s. 

Tertullian,  his  evidence  in  regard  to 
Simon  Magus,  290.  His  testimony 
respecting  the  date  of  the  Gnostic 
heresy,  291  ss.  Respecting  the 
source  of  its  tenets,  316.  What  he 
means  by  haereticorum  ^atriar- 
chae  philosophi,  397- 

Theodoret,  character  of  his  com- 
mentary on  Isaiah,  449  s.  Year  of 
his  death,  449. 

Theodotian,  character  of  his  Version 
of  Isaiah,  411  s. 

Timothy,  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to,  why 
rejected  by  the  Guostics,  317. 
Illustration  of  i  Tim.  vi.,  344 — 
352. 


Thcrapeutae,  their  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament,  60.  What  books  of 
Scripture  they  used,  45. 

Tittmann,  C.  C,  mistake  of,  in  at- 
tributing a  certain  passage  of  Augus- 
tine to  Atto,  338. 

Tychsen,  0.  G.,  notice  of  his  Elemen- 
tal Syriacurn,  533.  Eichhorn's 
commendation  of  it,  ib. 

Universal  Hitory,  the  Continuation 
of  it  censured  by  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
517. 

Vvrehius,  Augustus,  character  of  his 
crmmentary  on  Isaiah,  469.  Year 
of  his  death,  ib. 

Vatican,  contains  a  MS.  of  the  Chro- 
nicle of  Abu'pharagius,  519. 

Vav  and  Yod,  the  rule  in  Syriac  re- 
specting them,  493. 

Verses,  Latin,  a  singular  description 
of,  1 12. 

VUringa,  character  of  his  commentary 
on  Isaiah,  470. 

Vossius,  isaac,  objection  of,  to  the 
supposed  early  date  of  the  Chaldee 
Version,  412  s. 

Wtistein,  his  extracts  from  the  Rab- 
binical writings,  in  relation  to  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  of  no  weight, 
171s. 

Yod,  the  quibble  of  the  Talmud  in 
regard  to  it,  93.  Rule  in  Syriac, 
respecting  Yod  and  Vav,  493. 

Zechariah  ;  See  Minor  Pr  phets. 

Zepkaniah ;  See  Minor  Prophets. 

Zobah,  errors  in  regard  to  the  region 
so  caiied.  526  Jocher's  orthogra- 
phy of  the  word,  ib.  The  word 
illustrated  by  the  use  of  Syriac. 

Zuingle,  character  of  his  commentary 
on  Isaiah,  466  s. 
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2-29. 

{55.    1.3 



Upat  ypa<l>u: 

107.  note,  I.  7.     . 



stupendam 

last  line 



junctam 

118.1.20. 



varied 

119.  1.  13.             .         .      ■   . 



unction 

note,  1.  3.      .         .       '. 



Rothomagcnsi 

120.  note,  1.  1.      . 



o-^aAjuara 

121.  1.  next  to  the  last. 



ecclesiasticis 
Cadomi 

149.  1.  3.      . 



the  modern  travels 

154.  1.  7.      .  '     . 



nnawn 

162.1.21.     . 



or 

164.  note,  1.  15.    . 



allegorical 

166.  notes,  !.  15. 

: 

sufficient!}' 

168. 1.  13.      . 

Rom.  x.  6.  7. 

178.  notes, 



Drn 

205. 1.  28.      . 



the  proclamation 

206.  1.  7. 



gently  and  by  degrees 

245.  note,  1.  8. 



earum 

246.  note,  1.  4. 



iwg  oh 

258.  note,  1.  24.      . 



p.  262. 

note,  1.  26.      . 



p.  253. 

note,  1.  27. 



p.  255. 

328.  note,  1.  9.  10. 

dele 

tS 

417.  1.  5.  from  the  last.   . 

read 

perception 

503. 1.  1. 



forbad 

508.1.9. 



not  at  all 

516.1.21.      . 

dele 

other 

|  In  the  Greek  type,  elsewhere,  over  the  final  syllable  of  a  separate  word,  or  of  the 
last  word  in  a  distinct  phrase,  the  grave   accent  is  sometimes  found,  instead  of  the 
acutt.     An  accent  is  often  placed  over  the Jirst  vowel  of  a  diphthong,  instead  of  the 
second.    And  over  the  final  syllable  of  a  word,  when  followed  by  another  in  connex 
;on  with  it^an  acute  accent  sometimes  occurs,  instead  of  a  grave. 
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